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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of 
men. Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became 
intensely involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. 
In doing so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of 
people in his own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time 
he commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, 
that he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe 
and that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His 
achievement, by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a 
Prime Minister. And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of 
importance not only to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are 
interested in the valour and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of 
all that is significant in what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is 
to be expected in the speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs 
and gifted with expression, much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The 
official letters and memoranda will also not find place here. But it is planned to 
include everything else and the whole corpus should help to remind us of the 
quality and endeavour of one who was not only a leader of men and a lover of 
mankind, but a completely integrated human being. 



New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume deals with the two months of January and February 1959, the 
central event of which was indubitably the Nagpur Session of the Indian National 
Congress and its resolution on land ceiling, so pregnant with consequences. 
Among other major events were Indira Gandhi becoming the Congress President, 
the sensational resignation of M. O. Mathai, Nehru’s Special Assistant, and an 
international ideological controversy around Nehru’s article, “The Basic 
Approach”, and the Soviet critique of it. 

Many of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. When no text or recording 
of a speech was available, a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. 
Such a newspaper report, once selected for publication, has been reproduced 
faithfully; other information has been added only by way of annotation. Words 
and expressions which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an 
ellipsis between square brackets thus: [...]. The letters to the chief ministers 
are reprints of an earlier series, Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 
1947-1964 , ed. G. Parthasarathi (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 
1985-1989), 5 vols. Emendations have been made where necessary, but the 
annotations differ in some respects. Unless otherwise noted, all items are from 
Delhi or New Delhi. Most items here are from Nehru’s office copies. In personal 
letters, and even in official letters composed in personal style to persons like B. 
C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, the salutation and concluding portions were 
written by hand; such details are not recorded in the office copy. Therefore 
these have been inserted in Nehru’s customary style for such persons, but the 
editorial intervention is indicated by square brackets. Information on persons 
may always be traced through the index if it is not available in the footnote. 
References to the Selected Works appear as SWJN/FS/10/..., to be understood 
as Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , First Series, Volume 10. In the case of 
the Second Series, it would be SWJN/SS/.... The part and page numbers follow 
the volume number. 

Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
a section, not between sections. 

xxiii 


As in Volumes 44 and 45, Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been 
published in Hindi and a translation into English has been appended in each case 
for those who might need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives are housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and are known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless otherwise stated, 
all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to record our 
thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President and Prime 
Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India Radio, and 
the Press Information Bureau, all have permitted us to use material in their 
possession. We are grateful to The Hindu, the National Herald, and Shankar’s 
Weekly for permission to reproduce reports and cartoons. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Geeta Kudaisya, helped by 
Fareena Ikhlas Faridi, Malavika Menon, and M. Christhu Doss. The Hindi texts 
have been prepared by Neelabh; the translation from the Hindi was done by 
Chandra Chari and finalized by Neelabh. Chandra Murari Prasad ably handled 
all the computer work, including preparing the entire text for the press. 

MADHAVAN K. PALAT 
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I. GENERAL 


(a) Chief Ministers 

1. To Chief Ministers 1 

January 19, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The month of January has become one full of conferences, congresses and the 
Republic Week. We have gone through a number of these conferences and 
now are on the eve of Republic Day. 

2. The most important of these conferences was, of course, the Congress 
Session at Nagpur. 2 Reading some of the press reports about it, I have felt that 
justice was not done to it and that even the factual reports were not adequate. 3 
I hope I am not unfair to the reporters or the editors, but it did appear to me 
that these reporters or editors, not liking what was happening in the Congress 
Session, tried to minimise its significance. As a matter of fact, the Nagpur 
Congress Session was not only very significant, but also remarkably successful. 
I have attended, I think, over forty sessions of the Congress. I think that this 
recent Nagpur Session will occupy a high place in them. It was important 
because of the astonishing popular enthusiasm in Nagpur. It was important 
also, of course, because of the decisions arrived at. The crowds in the Session 
itself and in Abhyankar Nagar, where the Congress was held, were overwhelming. 
It has to be noted that only ticket-holders were admitted to the Congress Session, 
and that over one hundred thousand tickets were sold to visitors for the Session. 


1. File No. 25 (30)/59-PMS. The letters in this sub-section have also been published in G 
Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964 , Vol. 5 (New 
Delhi, India: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), pp. 196-208 and 210-218. 

2. The 64th Session of the Indian National Congress was held at Abhyankar Nagar in 
Nagpur from 9 to 1 1 January 1959 with U.N. Dhebar as President. See pp. 164-261. 

3. For example. The Times of India of 1 3 January described the resolution on reorganisation 
of agriculture as too vague; The Hindu of 1 1 January said: “while the resolution displays 
a great concern for the improvement of agriculture it is nevertheless completely unrealistic 
in its proposals for changes in property relations in the countryside”; and the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika of 15 January was critical of the Congress for saying nothing on the border 
clashes between India and Pakistan, on Kashmir, and on Goa. 
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3. Some people may have got rather mixed up about a certain cultural 
show that took place on the last day at Nagpur. This had nothing to do with the 
Congress. The Bombay Government in order to encourage their drive for the 
savings campaign, had arranged this cultural show, and every person who had 
bought savings certificates of a certain amount was entitled to attend this show. 
I believe they collected for their savings a sum of nearly rupees one crore and 
twenty lakhs. A very large number of persons, therefore, wanted to attend, and 
even this accommodation for a hundred thousand was not adequate. Hence, 
the attempts at pushing forward, which led to some minor disorder. Obviously, 
the attraction was the cinema stars who were performing in this show. It was 
evident that the most powerful attraction in India, as perhaps in most other 
countries, are cinema stars. 4 

4. To come back to the Session itself. There were two resolutions only, 5 
apart from the resolution on foreign affairs 6 and the condolence resolution. 7 
Deliberately, a multitude of resolutions was avoided, and attention was 
concentrated on two. These two, as you know, had been circulated in draft 
form two weeks earlier, and full opportunities had been given for their 
consideration and discussion even before the Congress met. The draft resolutions 
were themselves based on long discussions previously by big committees formed 
for the purpose. Planning has been under discussion for a considerable time. 
The resolution dealing with agricultural problems was the result of the 
deliberations of a committee appointed by the AICC at Hyderabad some months 
earlier. 8 

5. The Planning Resolution was concerned chiefly with the approach to 
the Third Plan and, to some extent, with perspective planning. 9 This Third Plan 
is still two years distant, but, as I have told you previously, the Planning 
Commission has been discussing it informally for some time past and a small all 


4. Inaugurated by Nehru on 1 1 January to mark the end of a drive to collect small savings. 

5. These were on planning and agriculture. See pp. 164-168 and 173-174. 

6. See pp. 169-170. 

7. On Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr Khan Saheb and other Congressmen. See, p. 278. 

8. The AICC Sub-Committee, set up under U. N. Dhebar in October 1958 at Hyderabad, 

was to propose an integrated programme of agricultural development, including land 
reform, to the AICC. 

9. See pp. 182-215. 
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party committee of Members of Parliament has also been formed for this 
purpose. We wanted the fullest discussion of this subject in the country before 
the draft Third Five Year Plan took shape and it was particularly important that 
the right approach should be made now. Unfortunately, many people still think 
of planning as consisting of a list of projects or of some priorities. It is obviously 
much more. During the past few months what appeared to be a deliberate 
attempt was made to make out that the Second Plan had been too big and 
therefore the Third Plan should be on a smaller scale. This ignored the realities 
of the situation. There are some basic facts and inherent compulsions which 
cannot be ignored. We have to think in terms of the population we have to 
provide for and this population is an increasing one. Thus we have to take into 
consideration the population as it will be at the end of the Third Plan. It has 
been calculated that even if we decide to maintain our economy at the present 
level, we would have to invest a very large sum of money, taking into 
consideration various factors, including the increase in population. If we have 
to advance further, as we must, the investment has to be proportionately larger. 
There is no escape from this in India or in any other country which is planning 
for progress. You have probably received the Planning Commission papers 
which are being sent to you. These papers bring these points out quite clearly. 

6. The second aspect to be considered is that of strengthening the base 
of our economy so that advance can be progressively more rapid. That means 
adequate agricultural production and a heavy industry base. In addition, of 
course, we have to progress in many other lines, including medium, small and 
cottage industries, transport and education. All these are really integrated and 
any lapse in one important sector leads to bottlenecks. 

7 . The third factor which we had to keep in mind was the general direction 
of our planning. Was it to be a clear advance towards socialism or away from 
it? This clarification was necessary because much had been said in criticism of 
our objective of a socialist pattern of society. That objective was decided upon 
by Parliament, by Congress as well as other parties not only because it was a 
natural development of our thinking, but because we considered it the only 
way to deal satisfactorily with the problems that faced us. While keeping that 
objective in view all the time, we had to remember always the foundations that 
had been laid in India by Gandhiji. That applies to our thinking and our methods. 
To coordinate all this may not always be an easy matter, but it has to be done, 
or else, we fail. 

8. I think that the Nagpur Congress Resolution on Planning was, in the 
circumstances, a right approach. Essentially it is meant for the guidance and 
training of public opinion as well as a direction to the Government and the 
Planning Commission. Many people say that the Congress has become some 
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kind of a camp follower of the Government. 10 This is, I think, basically not 
true. It is inevitable that when leading personalities in the Congress and the 
Government are to a large extent the same, the direction of both should also be 
the same. But it has to be remembered that the push forward in regard to basic 
policies has come from the Congress organisation, representing public urges, 
and the Government and the Planning Commission have followed these up and 
worked them out in detail. 

9. The resolution on Agriculture dealt with various aspects of the 
problem. 11 Many things that were said in that resolution were old themes. In 
one respect, however, new ground was covered. This was in relation to joint 
farming by cooperatives. There has been some argument about this even inside 
the Congress. 1 ' That argument is now settled and the objective of our land 
policy is to build up, first of all, service cooperatives in every village in India, 
the next step being joint fanning. It is possible to take up joint farming even at 
an earlier stage where people agree to it and this is feasible. 

10. Greater powers and authority for the panchayat were also emphasised. 
Thus the panchayat and the village cooperative become the foundations as well 
as the strong pillars of our democratic structure both in administration and in 
economic matters. No one imagines that these changes can take place easily or 
quickly. But they have been clearly laid down and it is for us now to make the 
necessary effort to bring them about. Such an effort should not be a party 
effort but an all India effort. 


10. For example, J.B. Kripalani, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Sitamarhi. Bihar, claimed that the 
first two Plans had been drawn up just before the general elections and asked whether 
“the Third Plan was going to be a national plan,” and “will it cease to be the basis of the 
Congress election campaign.” The Hindustan Times of 16 December 1958 observed that 
“the Working Committee cannot— or cannot be expected to discuss candidly the defects 
and deficiency of the planning effort for which its own partymen in power must take the 

responsibility. The Committee, after all, is the Central Government leadership in another 
name.” 

11. See pp. 176-181. 

12. At the Subjects Committee meeting on 10 January, Charan Singh, UP Minister of Re venue 
and Transport, while criticising ceiling on land holdings, joint and cooperative fanning, 
and state trading in foodgrains, asked the Government to “seek the verdict of peasants 
before passing the resolution.” N.G Ranga, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Tenali, Andhra 

a esh and Secretary of the CPP, raised the issue of ceiling on rural incomes and wanted 
a ceiling on urban incomes also. 
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11. The Congress decisions have not met with much favour in the bigger 
newspapers of India. 13 Some of these are often described rather incorrectly as 
pro-Congress newspapers. The fact is that they represent the opinions of certain 
sections of the community which are more allied to the private sector. The 
reactions are therefore not surprising. The attempt to stampede the Congress 
in a particular direction, away from its declared policy, having failed, there was 
a certain disappointment. Unfortunately, there has been a tendency on the one 
part to decay the public sector and on the other to condemn the private sector. 
Neither is justified unless the attempt means an attack on the basic policy of 
the Congress and the Government. We have deliberately kept a large field for 
the private sector and I am convinced that that is the right policy in present 
conditions in India. But the public sector is bound to grow in extent and 
importance and the essence of planning is to have certain broad controls even 
in regard to private sector. There cannot be a rigid demarcation between the 
two, but the broad lines of division have been laid down. Having accepted the 
private sector within that sphere, we should give it a measure of freedom to 
function in it without much criticism or obstruction. As a matter of fact we live 
in an atmosphere of criticism and denunciation of both the private and public 
sectors. The result is a disinclination for anyone to take the initiative or do 
anything unusual. Progress cannot be made in this atmosphere. 

12. Much has been said, wrongly I think, about the failure of State 
enterprises. 14 As a matter of fact they are doing rather well and some have 
done exceedingly well. I have no doubt that they will improve and will be a 
source of revenue for developmental purposes. The idea that State concerns 
should be run on a no-profit no-loss basis is a relic of the past and has no 
relation to planning or to present conditions. We have to make profits in the 
public sector to add to our resources for development. 

13. For example, The Statesman of 10 January 1959: “Statements of policy are often so 
woolly and long-winded that it takes more than ordinary application to find out even 
what they are supposed to mean. . ..Trying to be all things to all men often leads to being 
nothing to anybody.... A political imperative should read and sound like one;” or. The 
Times of India of 19 January commenting that not high-sounding resolutions but patient 
and hard work by tens of thousands of cadres in the countryside could educate the farmer 
in new ways of farming and new ways of living. 

14. Bapu Nath Pai, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Rajapur, Bombay State, demanded on 25 
November 1958 a probe into the working of steel plants which suffered from “bungling, 
lack of vision, lack of vigour and lack of good and sound planning.” On 28 December 
1958, The Hindustan Times criticised Nehru’s insistence on the State sector and argued 
that it would only “jeopardize democratic institutions” and lead to a decline in “public 
services and corruption of political and private morals.” 
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13. It may interest you to see what a conservative viewpoint is in regard 
to our planning and our economy in general. The Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India 15 recently said: 16 

“All competent opinion, both in India and abroad, has, I think, accepted 
the position that while the Second Five Year Plan was big in relation to the 
resources feasible at the time, it was in reality a modest Plan in the light of 
the inherent need of the situation. There can be little doubt that the Third 
Five Year Plan will have to be a pretty big Plan if it has to take note of the 
major political and economic compulsions inherent in our Constitution.” 

14. Here is another extract from the address of the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank: 

“The most significant figures are those of the national income and the per 
capita income. At constant prices (1948-49), the figure of national income 
in the last pre-Plan year was Rs. 8,850 crores. In 1956-57, the latest year 
for which figures are available, the income was Rs. 11,010 crores, showing 
an increase over six years of twenty-four per cent. The per capita income 
increased over the same period from Rs. 246 to Rs. 284, an increase of 
fifteen per cent. The pace of increase was fairly steady throughout the 
period.” 

15. Most countries would take credit for this measure of progress. Instead 
of this, there is a general outcry in India at the lack of progress. Certainly, we 
should go ahead faster. But let us hold on to facts. 

16. I have written to you previously about the remarkable achievements in 
production in China. 17 The latest reports are that there has been a certain revision 
in their policy or programme, and the targets laid down for the next year have 
been lowered. It was found that the pace set in 1948 could not be kept up and 
was leading to complications. 18 Yet, we must admit that quite remarkable 

15. H.V.R. Iengar. 

16. On 7 January 1959 at Bombay. 

17. See SWJN/SS/44/pp.427-428 and SWJN/SS/45/pp. 500-501. 

1 8. 1 948 is clearly an error. Nehru is referring to the Great Leap Forward, which the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) announced in May 1958. The CCP Politburo resolution of 29 
August 1958 on the People’s Communes declared they were the “basic social units of 
communist society” to “accelerate the speed of the socialist construction...” and that 
“the attainment of Communism in China is no longer a remote future event.” However, 
on 10 December 1958, a CCP plenum resolution said that industrialisation would take “a 
very long time” and “the transition from Socialism to Communism” would take “fifteen, 
twenty or more years, counting from now.” The resolution also reaffirmed the family life 
and well-being of the masses. Mao called for the 1959 steel targets to be reduced from 30 
million to 20 million tons, and also suggested that the government publicise grain production 
statistics that were lower than the highest internal estimates of the times. 
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advances had been made there. We are sending expert teams for enquiry on the 
spot. 

17. We have had a bumper rice crop. 19 The intensive Rabi production drive, 
which was launched in many of the States in August last year, has proved a 
success. We have found, however, that with a little more advance planning, 
better results could have been achieved. Accordingly, a scheme has been drawn 
up for the Kharif production campaign 1959, and this will be launched in all the 
States. You must have received a letter from our Minister for Food & 
Agriculture 20 dealing in some detail with the Kharif production campaign. 21 I 
feel sure that this will be a success and, indeed, that our food production will 
go up now at a much more rapid pace than in the past two or three years. 

1 8. I have written to you about certain schemes launched by the Madras 
State. These related to mid-day meals in schools and a large part of the land 
revenue collections going to the panchayats. 22 Our Home Minister, Shri Govind 
Ballabh Pant, who was in Madras recently, personally saw what this mid-day 
meal campaign was like. It was, indeed much more than that; the whole idea 
was that the residents of the village should help in looking after the village 
school and supplying its needs insofar as they could. Our Home Minister was 
greatly impressed by the success of this venture. The Madras Government will 
be sending you fuller details of this. 

19. The Madhya Pradesh Government has also taken a step in regard to 
education which is commendable. At present, it is practically impossible for 
the children of low-salaried parents to have any higher education unless they 
get scholarships. Even the scholarships they get are seldom adequate, and an 
exemption from tuition fees means little. We can thus imagine how many of 
our brilliant young people are prevented from taking advantage of higher 
education. That is a dead loss to the State, apart from its personal aspect. The 
Madhya Pradesh Government have, therefore, decided to give substantial 
scholarships to every student who has proved himself good at this studies and 
who is unable to meet his expenses for higher and, more particularly, technical 


19. Rice output rose from 24.9 million tons in 1957-58 to 29.7 million tons in 1958-59. 

20. Ajit Prasad Jain. 

21. It pointed out that while the Rabi campaign stressed wheat and dry crops like gram, the 
new campaign’s focus would be rice, jowar, maize, bajra and ragi, non-official participation, 
advance planning by fanners, irrigation, and improved methods of cultivation. 

22. The reference is to Nehru’s letter to Chief Ministers dated 3 1 December 1958, paragraph 
7 and 8. See SWJN/SS/ 45/ p. 17. 
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studies. I commend this example for your consideration. I am enclosing a 
note 21 by the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh 24 on this subject. 

20. Two days ago, I paid a visit to Ambala, to inaugurate a project which 
our Army there had taken up for building houses for themselves. 25 This question 
of housing accommodation for our Army has been a very difficult one. At the 
time of Partition, two-thirds of the Army came to India and one-third went to 
Pakistan. But, two-thirds of the accommodation went to Pakistan. Thus our 
Army was very badly placed in regard to houses. A very large number of them 
have been a living in dilapidated tents. Of course, there has been a building 
programme, but its progress has been relatively slow. This lack of suitable 
accommodation has hit our officers and men in the Army badly. Many of them 
have spent three years in Kashmir under difficult conditions, or a long period in 
the Naga Hills in even worse conditions. They have been separated from their 
families. When they are transferred back to their home stations, they naturally 
expect to have reasonable accommodation where they could live with their 
families. But this has not been available as a rule and they often continue to be 
separated from their families. It is to the credit of our people in the Army that 
they have put up with these hard conditions without too much complaint. 

2 1 . The cost of building a sufficient number of houses was very great, 
and we could not easily find the money. An offer was made by the officers and 
men of the famous Fourth Division stationed at Ambala, to build these houses 
themselves. Ultimately, this offer was accepted and, of course, every help was 
given to them for this purpose. I went to Ambala to inaugurate this housing 
colony which consisted of over one thousand seven hundred houses. The 
actual work began on these houses on the 16th June, 1958 and on the 16th 
January 1959, seven months later, the work was completed, and I was asked 
to inaugurate this colony. This was a remarkable and successful effort. Many 
people joined in this common understanding, but the chief credit must necessarily 
go to our men of the Army. Apart from the fact that these seventeen hundred or 
more houses were built during a period of seven months, they have saved a lot 
of money to Government. This is an example of how things can be done 
without the intervention of long procedures, contractors, etc. 

22. One particular incident at Ambala impressed me very greatly. At the 
inauguration ceremony, all the twenty-five thousand men and their wives and 
children were sitting in an open-air, temporary and kutcha stadium. They sat 
there in order, each battalion separately. As soon as the proceedings were over, 

23. It proposed studentships based on “poverty-cum-brilliance.” 

24. Kailas Nath Katju. 

25. In fact, 16 January 1959. See pp. 626-636. 
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signal was given for food to be served. Within ten minutes, all the twenty-five 
to thirty thousand persons there got their food in thalis served to them. The 
expert and disciplined way this was done was surprising and most impressive. 
The food was very good and varied, and all of us ate the same type of food. 
Everything was done quietly and efficiently, without the usual shouting that 
accompanies such occasions. I realised more than ever the value of Army 
training. 

23. Iam not referring to foreign developments in any detail in this letter. 
Mr. Otto Grotewohl, the Prime Minister of the German Democratic Republic, 
has been to India. 26 So has President Tito of Yugoslavia. 27 In Cuba, a revolutionary 
uprising has succeeded. 28 The Soviet Government has made a new proposal 
for a so-called East- West meeting to work out a German Peace Treaty. 29 But 
this has not been accepted by the other parties. 30 Mr. Anastas Mikoyan is now 
in the United States of America, and his visit is considered a major event. 31 
Whatever else it results in, it has certainly lessened the tensions between the 
Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 

24. A good omen for the new year — both the Rourkela and the Bhilai plants 
are going to begin producing pig iron early next month. 32 The President has 
kindly agreed to be present at both these sites on this significant occasion and 
bless these undertakings, which mean so much to India. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


26. Otto Grotewohl visited India, 12-20 Jan. 1959. 

27. Tito was in India from 13 to 19 January 1959; spent two days in Delhi; met Nehru thrice 
and their talks lasted several hours. No record of these talks is available with us. A press 
communique issued by the MEA on 15 January said that “the discussion covered current 
international problems in Asia and Europe”; reposed their faith in peaceful coexistence 
and policy of non-alignment; expressed the hope the ongoing negotiations at Geneva for 
cessation of nuclear tests would meet with success. 

28. On 1 January 1 959, President Fulgencio Batista resigned and soon after Fidel Castro took 
over as Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief. 

29. On 10 January, the Soviet Government circulated a draft treaty on the German question. 
It was to be binding on both East and West Germany, envisaged their exit from the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO respectively, the withdrawal of all occupation forces, and 
declaring Berlin a free city pending complete unification. 

30. On 16 February 1959. 

31. A. I. Mikoyan, the Soviet First Deputy Prime Minister, visited the US from 4 to 20 
January 1959. 

32. On 3 and 4 February 1959 respectively. 
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2. To Chief Ministers 

February 13, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The Budget Session of Parliament has begun, and we have had the President’s 
Address to the Joint session. There is no major announcement in this Address 
and yet, I think, it strikes a new note and I would invite your attention to it. The 
emphasis in the Address is on the domestic situation and, more particularly, on 
planning. 33 

2. In Paragraph 6 of the President’s Address, reference is made to the 
Third Plan and it is said: “It is hoped that by the end of the Third Plan, a sound 
foundation will have been laid for future progress in regard to our basic industries, 
agricultural production and rural development, thus leading to a self-reliant and 
self-generating economy”. I hope that you will appreciate the significance of 
this statement. It is not the expression of a vague hope, but indicates the way 
we are approaching this Third Plan. It means that after seven years or so, we 
should have not only assured an adequate agricultural production and a sufficient 
supply of foodgrains to meet any contingency, but also built up a strong industrial 
base. In particular, that the machine building industry will have advanced enough 
to produce the heavy types of machines, including an iron and steel plant. 
Once we have arrived at that stage, our economy becomes more resilient and 
self-feeding. It can then grow without repeated tremendous efforts, although 
great efforts will still be needed. If we succeed, we cross the barrier of poverty 
and underdevelopment and move forward at a greater pace. So long as we do 
not reach that position, we shall always be struggling with the inevitable 
consequences of poverty and underdevelopment, trying to catch up, but making 
little substantial progress. 

3. To move forward slowly means that we never catch up as our progress 
is countered by the growth of population, 34 continuing heavy unemployment 
and other burdens. There is thus little choice in this matter. The Third Five 
Year Plan will necessarily have to indicate the nature and depth of this effort. 

4. We have to advance on two fronts simultaneously. There is the food 
and agriculture front, which is of the first importance; and there is the heavy 
industry front, which is essential for rapid industrialisation. Developing heavy 


33. On 9 February. It also referred to the situation in the Naga Hills, and the Indian contribution 
toward lessening world tensions. 

34. The population, according to the mid-year estimate, had increased from 36.75 crores in 
1952 to 40.28 in 1959. 
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industries does not, of course, mean that we ignore the lighter industries for 
consumer goods. Much less does it mean that we attach little importance to 
small and cottage industries. These small and cottage industries must continue 
to play a vital role especially to give employment and, at the same time, to have 
a widespread structure of production. 

5. It is relatively easy, though it requires resources on a big scale, to put 
up plants for heavy industry. A substantial step has been taken in the big steel 
plants, and the machine-building plant is also under way. Others must follow. 
What is much more difficult is to organise rural development and a greatly 
increased supply of foodgrains. I have no doubt that the pace of increase in the 
latter will be much greater now than previously. The community development 
movement has been definitely oriented towards agriculture and results are already 
visible. I think that the Agriculture Departments in States are also more alive to 
this task. Gram Sahayak Camps have proved effective instruments for food 
production. 

6. The lead given by the Nagpur Congress in regard to land reforms, 
panchayats and cooperatives, is an essential base for a rapid advance in 
agricultural production. There has been some criticism in regard to these land 
reforms and cooperatives, especially joint farming cooperatives. 35 1 think that 
the decisions of the Nagpur Congress in regard to these matters are essentially 
right and have to be followed up with vigour. We cannot go on arguing about 
these matters indefinitely. Those decisions were taken after a great deal of 
thought and consultation, and it may interest you to learn that they have been 
widely welcomed even in other countries. They hold together, and we should 
not ignore any one of them. 

7. There is the question of ceiling on land. We have discussed this for 
years. I hope there will be an end of this discussion now, and we shall proceed 
to business. Then there is the strengthening of the panchayats and the building 
up of service cooperatives in every village in the country. Some people are 
rather alarmed at the prospect of giving more powers to the panchayats or the 

35. Generally, they feared coercion. H.M. Channabasappa. Congressmsn from Mysore warned 
against imposing cooperation; N. G Ranga told the Punjab State Farmers’ Convention at 
Doraha on 3 1 January 1 959 that the “Nagpur approach” was “contrary to the fundamental 
concepts of democratic socialism”; Brij Behari Mishra (UP) protested that “people who 
lived in the villages would never agree to joint cooperative farming”; and K. M. Munshi, 
former Governor of UP, declared on 1 February 1959 that “nowhere in the world has 
cooperative farming on a voluntary basis worked” and “in the absence of adequate and 
enforceable safeguards. . .zealous legislators, ministers and bureaucrats, impelled by vague 
slogans, are sure to drive farmers into joining farming cooperatives against their will.” 
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cooperatives because they feel that they might not be properly used. 36 It is 
quite likely that there will be misuse of such powers, but that is no reason for 
not giving them. If a spirit of self-reliance is necessary, as it is, then it is equally 
necessary to start giving these powers even taking a risk of misuse. 

8. Much criticism has been directed to joint cultivation and the prospect 
of this leading to collectivisation has been darkly hinted at. 37 There is, of course, 
no intention whatever to do that, and I do not think it is feasible or desirable in 
India. But I do think that the only effective course open to us is ultimately to 
have joint cultivation on the village basis. But it must always be remembered 
that at the present moment we are laying stress on service cooperatives. The 
next stage will come later and with the consent of the cooperatives already 
established. It is open to any cooperative, whenever it chooses, to have joint 
cultivation. In fact, there are at present hundreds of joint cultivation cooperative 
societies and I have had visits from some of their members, who told me how 
they had increased their production by fifty per cent since they took to this 
joint cultivation. Joint cultivation maintains the proprietary share of each member 
in the land. 

9. Cooperatives can only develop rapidly by a simplification of the rules 
and procedures. This is a matter for your immediate attention. 

10. The whole basis of our present approach is to spread out power and 
authority to the village and its inhabitants. Only thus can one counter the 
increasing tendency to centralisation and greater bureaucracy. Bureaucracy is 
inevitable and centralisation is also to some extent inevitable in the modem 
complex social set-up, and more particularly if we aim at socialist patterns. In 
a sense it might be said that one of the basic problems of today in the world is 
how to balance the inevitable tendency to centralisation with individual freedom 
and initiative which come from decentralisation. The cooperative method offers 
a combination of the two. 

1 1 . We have had a bumper rice harvest 38 and we look forward with some 
confidence to another good harvest during the Rabi season. And yet, it is 
disheartening to read of food prices going up and scarcity in some areas. How 
has this curious state of affairs come about? Partly at least it appears to be due 
to the change-over to wholesale State trading in foodgrains, which has not 
been liked by the old machinery for distribution. We had to rely partly on that 

36. Jayaprakash Narayan, during his convocation address to the Kashi Vidyapith in Banaras 
on 1 0 February 1 959, warned against cooperatives becoming "puppets ' of bureaucrats 
although he was in favour of the cooperative movement. 

37. Warning by Deen Dayal Upadhyaya of the Bharatiya Jan Sangh on 19 January. 

38. See fn 19 in this section. 
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old machinery and it is normally not wise to entrust a new type of work to 
people who dislike it and who think it is against their own interest. But there 
was no choice for us at present and till we build up some new machinery. That 
does not mean that we should weaken at all in our plans for the State controlling 
the wholesale trade in foodgrains. That is inevitable and has come to stay, and 
no amount of pressure should be allowed to make us deviate from the path we 
have chalked out. 

12. As you know, we have appealed for the cooperation of all parties in 
regard to food production and for planning generally. While this cooperation is 
promised to us, it is distressing in the extreme to find some of the Opposition 
Parties deliberately creating trouble on the food front. In Bengal, both wholesale 
and retail prices were fixed, 39 and now we have an agitation supported, oddly 
enough, by even so-called leftist groups, against this control. In some places, 
we see the curious combination of the old wholesaler and other groups which 
normally stand for a progressive policy of State control. 40 We have to face all 
this, unfortunate as it is. 

13. There has been another and equally strange activity in Bengal of some 
parties against the proposal to end camps for displaced persons and rehabilitate 
them in other states and especially at Dandakaranya which is a mighty and very 
costly scheme especially undertaken for this purpose. 41 One can only come to 
the regretful conclusion that some people and some parties do not judge of any 
matter on the merits, but feel that every chance should be exploited to give 
trouble to the Government. 

14. As we are having good harvests, we must try to build up big reserves. 
Probably by the end of March, the present difficulties in regard to food prices 
in some areas will have ended. But, meanwhile, it is true that these high prices 
have an upsetting effect and steps must be taken immediately to counter these 
effects. 

15. Many of our old credit societies, though meant for the villages, were 
controlled by city people, who were not interested in the villages. Vested interests 
grew up, and the money earned was used for other purposes. This is one of 

39. By the Rice and Paddy Price Control Order of 1 January 1959. 

40. Members of the CPI and the PSP walked out of both Houses of the West Bengal Legislature 
on 10 and 11 February on this question. They demanded strong action against black- 
marketeers, higher procurement price for paddy, and opening idle rice mills. 

41. The Dandakaranaya Development Authority, financed by the Centre, was set up in 
September 1958 to rehabilitate some 35,000 refugee families from East Pakistan in an 
area of 35,600 square miles in parts of Madhya Pradesh (now Chhattisgarh), Orissa and 
Andhra Pradesh. 
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the reasons why we have been insisting that there should be village cooperatives 
controlled by the village people and that the official element should be kept far 
except for advice and general help. 

16. It is interesting to note that the Martial Law regime in Pakistan has 
introduced what appear to be fairly sweeping land reforms, where not even 
compensation is provided for in many cases. 4 " To those of our people in India 
who criticise our land reforms, this example of a country which is socially 
backward should give food for thought. 

17. We talk of the great effort necessary now and in the Third Plan of a 
united advance forward, of austerity and all that, and yet if one reads the 
newspapers one finds all kinds of agitations in various parts of the country. 
There is the Akali Dal calling for an agitation against the Gurdwara Amendment 
Act in the Punjab. 43 There are the Praja Socialists organising a strike of sugar 
cane growers. 44 There are the Communists and others continually organising 
processions, marching up and down the streets of Calcutta to protest against 
something or other. 45 Indeed, it is sometimes a little difficult to follow what 
they are protesting against. The main fact is that their chief activity is to protest, 
whether rightly or wrongly does not matter so much. Here we are celebrating 
with great popular enthusiasm Republic Day, and there is a sense of elation in 
the country whenever this day approaches and reminds us of what we have 
achieved and what we have still to achieve. We see also, in spite of many petty 
failures and mistakes, a steady march forward and strong foundations being 
laid for the New India for which we work. We note, with some degree of self- 
satisfaction, that we are much better situated than a number of other countries 
where politics and economic conditions are in a fluid and not too happy a state. 
Foreigners, of all degrees of eminence, visit us and are genuinely surprised at 
the progress made in India and the dynamic effort that is behind it. And yet, we 
live in an atmosphere of criticism and agitation. Perhaps that is the virtue of 
democracy, and it is good in the long run to have that rather than no criticism. 


42. On 24 January 1959, Pakistan abolished the jagirdari system and fixed land ceilings with 
compensation through bonds redeemable after 25 years. 

43. Master Tara Singh objected to the Punjab Vidhan Sabha’s Gurdwara (Amendment) Bill of 
31 December 1958. He claimed that elections to the SGPC from PEPSU under the 
proposed Act threatened Sikh cultural and religious freedom and also strengthened his 
opponents. 

44. The PSP organised a strike of sugar cane growers in Uttar Pradesh from 5 to 10 February 
to press their demand for a share in the increase in the sugar price. 

45. For example, on 1 1 February 1969, the CPI led a demonstration in Calcutta demanding 
supply of enough rice to retail shops. 
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But I would wish that the scales were properly balanced and the picture of 
India moving forward should be seen in some perspective. We have naturally 
to face all kinds of difficulties and social conflicts. We have to pay the price for 
them with labour and sacrifice, but we make a steady advance towards the 
goal, and that is a sufficient recompense. 

18. I should like to clear up one aspect of our land reforms which appears 
to have created some confusion. In some of our States a big effort has been 
made for the consolidation of holdings. Some people have imagined that the 
new programme set out for cooperatives, etc., makes such consolidation 
unnecessary. 46 That is quite wrong. We must proceed with consolidation of 
holdings as that is essential from many points of view. 

1 9. You may have received an interesting book — Bihar Through the Ages — 
which the Bihar Government has issued under the distinguished Editorship of 
Shri R.R. Diwakar, 47 who was till lately Governor of Bihar. This gives a 
fascinating survey of Bihar. It might be worthwhile for other States to have 
similar surveys written. In doing so, of course, we must always remember 
that the picture of a State must be seen in the context of India, just as today 
India has to be seen in the context of the world. 48 

20. I have not written to you anything in this letter about developments in 
the international sphere. There has been some slight improvement, and I think 
it is generally recognised that in spite of the difficulties that confront us, there 
is no great fear of war or other major catastrophe. The visit of Mr. Macmillan, 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, to Russia is not likely to yield any 
major result at this stage. 44 Yet it is to be welcomed, and may help in somewhat 
easing tensions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

46. On 14 January 1959, The Tribune reported that the Consolidation Department in Punjab 
would soon be closed since, after the Nagpur resolution, the leaders in Punjab thought 
that “every landowner, big or small, would join the village cooperative, [and] the question 
of uneconomic holdings did not arise.” 

47. Nehru wrote the foreword to Bihar Through the Ages (BombayiOnent Longman, 1959) 
which is reproduced in SWJN/SS/40, pp. 244-245. 

48. However on 2 February, Nehru wrote to R.R. Diwakar slightly more sceptically: “Your 
suggestion that other states might bring out publications similar to Bihar Through the 
Ages is a good one, but of course much will depend on how this is done. It may increase 
the provincial spirit or have the reverse effect. On the whole, I think it is worthwhile 
trying to do so and I shall mention it to the Chief Ministers.” 

49. From 21 February to 3 March 1959. 
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(b) Speeches 

3. Speech at Nagpur 50 

BEGINNING OF NEW MOMENTOUS POLICY 
Nehru On Importance Of Nagpur Congress 
PLEA FOR HARD AND COOPERATIVE WORK 

NAGPUR Jan. 1 1 — Prime Minister Nehru yesterday said that the resolutions 
on planning and land reforms passed by the Nagpur Congress would mark the 
beginning of a new momentous policy. 

Mr. Nehru, who was addressing a mammoth gathering here today, said: 
“The Nagpur session will stand out as a mighty peak in our history and the 
name of Nagpur will be remembered for these momentous resolutions we have 
passed.” 

The Prime Minister devoted his entire 90-minute speech to these “new 
methods” of solving the “disease of poverty” embodied in those resolutions 
and creating a “new picture” before the people, “a new picture of a new future”. 

Mr. Nehru said that the resolutions marked the beginning of a new policy 
or “the working of the old policy in a new way”. “These resolutions contain a 
new message, a new stress, a new glimpse, and a new policy.” 

The Prime Minister said that the Nagpur Congress of 1920 had blazed the 
trail of a great movement. The Congress of 1959 would also blaze a similar trail 
which in the years to come would change the face of India, “give her people 
living under the shadow of poverty a new India, a new world.” 

The Prime Minister said that India had to enter on this new adventure of 
fighting poverty with a firm resolve and an iron determination. “India is not a 
country which can be a second or third rate country. If India has to live as a 
real nation, it must be a first rate country, a powerful country, not for conquering 
other territories, but for becoming a real power in the economic and political 
way.” 

GOA ISSUE 

In a brief reference to Goa, Mr. Nehru said that this part of India was still in the 
possession of foreigners. Goa was India’s part and it would come to India. 

50. PTI report of speech at a public meeting, Nagpur, 10 Jan. 1959. From Pioneer, 12 Jan. 
1959. 
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'This matter of Goa is still a problem because ours is a peaceful policy and we 
do not want to do anything which might mark a departure from this policy of 
peace. We do not want to settle this problem through any war or conflict 
because India stands for peace and peaceful settlement of all problems in the 
international sphere. Let it, however, be remembered that sooner or later, Goa 
will come to India .” 51 

Nehru said that the people had to leam to work in a cooperative way in 
every sphere. The service cooperatives proposed to be built up would help 
people in developing, this co-operative spirit. These co-operatives would also 
undertake joint farming although this could not be done immediately. 

COOPERATIVES 

“Now joint farming cannot be done at once. We have to explain this to the 
people. But one thing was clear that we can certainly have co-operatives in 
other spheres right away, whether joint farming is there just now or not. The 
villagers through the service co-operatives could start replacing the bania in 
the matter of their other needs like seeds, manure, loans, etc.” 

Mr. Nehru said that that villager could only hope for a better life when the 
land problem was solved. With the coming of joint farming and development of 
small industries, the life in the village would change. 

The Prime Minister said that while small industries were important, India 
could not solve her problems without heavy industries and big and gigantic 
schemes like river valley projects and steel plants and machine-building plants. 

Mr. Nehru said that the people must work hard to develop their own country. 
It was dangerous to depend solely on foreign aid although a little aid had to be 
taken some time or the other. This “begging for foreign aid mentality” was bad 
in every way. Beggars could never build up a nation. 

The Prime Minister said that big industries could only be set up in the state 
sector. These big things did not bring in immediate profits and required a huge 


5 1 . The Portuguese enclaves of Dadra and Nagar Haveli were administered by India from 
1954 following local anti-Portuguese movements. Goa, Daman, and Diu remained in 
Portuguese hands until December 1961. These latter territories witnessed several 
mobilisations against Portuguese rule; on 19 April 1958, the Goa National Congress 
interrupted their movement and called upon the Portuguese Government to negotiate 
with India; and the next day the Ministry of External Affairs abolished the permit system 
for travel between India and the Portuguese possessions. 
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capital. This was an activity where the capitalists could do very little. No capitalist 
could invest five hundred crores in steel plants and the like. 

Mr. Nehru said that India was on a pilgrimage of uplifting 40 crores of 
people — a pilgrimage that required hard and co-operative work. 5 ' 

4. Speech at Ambala 53 

Nehru Blames Traders for Raising Prices 
“Government Building Food Stocks,” says P.M. 

From our Special Representative 

Ambala, Jan. 16 

A call to his countrymen to join in a united effort to wage a war against poverty 
and ignorance in India was made by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru here today while 
addressing a gathering of about one lakh of people whom he spoke for about 
45 minutes from a decorated rostrum. 

Pandit Nehru, who was in a fine and happy mood, told his audience about 
a number of things including the food situation. He also gave them the message 
of the recent Congress Session held at Nagpur after 38 years, the last one 
having been held in the year 1920 54 which, he said, was the first session of 
India’s National Organisation where Gandhiji appeared as country’s new leader 
and gave a new orientation to the Congress programme and policy. 

The Prime Minister assured the gathering that in the Punjab every effort 
was being made to get over the situation created by the high price of foodgrains. 55 
Five hundred food depots had been opened and an equal number would be 
opened, he was told, soon, if considered necessary. At these depots, cheap 


52. The Hindu of 1 1 January 1959 reported Nehru saying: “In these times, all petty conflicts 
of caste and province and the like become utterly out of place. In the present world 
people are looking at the Moon and trying to go there. Are we through our stupidity to 
remain bogged down in the morass of petty internecine quarrels?" 

53. Report of a speech at a public meeting, Ambala, 16 Jan. 1959. From The Tribune, 17 Jan. 
1959. 

54. The 35th Session of the INC, 26-31 Dec. 1920. 

55. According to a statement by A. P. Jain on 12 February 1959 in the Rajya Sabha, the wheat 
price index (base year 1952-53=100) had moved from 84 in March 1958 to 114.4 in 
December 1958, and to 129.% by the end of January 1959. See also Economic Survey, 
1957-58, p. 5. 
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food was being given to thousands of people. He regretted, however, that the 
recent shortages of foodgrains was man-made and prices had been raised by 
vested interests. He wished this had not been done. It was a matter of regret 
that the traders had taken mean advantage of the situation and had been 
instrumental in raising the prices to a highly undesirable level. It was on that 
account that the Government decided to start State trading in foodgrains in 
order to keep prices at a reasonable level and not allow the vested interests to 
do whatever they liked to earn their own profits. May be that the Government 
also erred somewhere in its calculations. But the main fact remained that there 
was no paucity of food otherwise had it not been so created by the vested 
interests and selfish people. According to the Government’s new policy of 
State trading, licences would be issued to the wholesale dealers in foodgrains. 
Details would be worked in consultation with those in the trade and others. 
The Government would, however, keep control in order not to let prices go up. 
He hoped that as a result thereof, a difficulty which had arisen this time, will 
not be allowed to be repeated. 

Building Up Stocks 

Continuing, the Prime Minister said that the Government was determined to 
build up stocks of wheat as they had done in the matter of rice of which 20 
lakh tons were being stored. He praised the Punjab for the help that it gave 
always in the matter of food to Kashmir, Delhi and Himachal. That help had 
always been appreciated by everyone, he added. There was no reason, therefore, 
he said, why the Punjab should not be helped when the food situation itself 
became bad. He felt confident that as a result of the ready help from the Centre, 
there will be no further difficulty in respect of food in the Punjab. 

Changing World 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru referring to the Russian achievement in so 
far as they had thrown a rocket which had bypassed the Moon, 56 asked his 
people to realise how swiftly the world was changing. It was unfortunate that 
they were not able to keep pace with the changing world. They were living in 
the Sputnik age where speed was continuously annihilating distances. As a 
result thereof the world seemed to [be] becoming one unit. His countrymen. 


56. Luna 1, launched on 2 January 1959 from the Baikonur Cosmodrome, was the first 
unmanned spacecraft to reach the vicinity of the Moon. 
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said Pandit Nehru, have a lesson to learn from what was happening around 
them. They must cease thinking in terms of their State, their community or 
their sect. They should regard not only their country as a unit but the whole 
world as a unit. 

Earlier the Prime Minister began by telling the gathering that he had come 
to talk to them as also to listen to them. He, however, would have no time to 
listen to them though he would try to draw their attention to a number of 
important matters, facing them today. He desired that they must learn to give 
up wasting their time in petty matters and quarrels and think of the bigger 
issues before their country. He said he had come after several years to Ambala 
Cantt. even though he had been to Ambala city about two years back. 57 

Praise for Armymen 

Telling his audience of his mission today in Ambala Cantonment, the Prime 
Minister paid a handsome tribute to the Indian Army, the Fourth Division — on 
their having built about 1500 houses for themselves through a united effort. 58 It 
was indeed a record to feel proud of. These men did not belong to the profession 
of house builders and the task which they completed in seven months, in fact, 
five months, because two months were of heavy monsoons, if given to P.W.D., 
might have taken about five years and would have been done at perhaps double 
the cost. The achievements of the ‘jawans’ and officers for providing housing 
accommodation for themselves was most praiseworthy, he added. Their 
armymen had to remain without houses whether they were at the Kashmir 
border or at the Assam border. Even when they returned to other Cantonments, 
they could not find roofed accommodation and were thus unable to live with 
their families. They had set a fine example of self help for which, he said, they 
deserved the praise of each one of their countrymen. 

Wonderful 

What had struck the Prime Minister most at today’s function of the armymen 
was the way in which hot lunch was served to about 30,000 people at the same 
time within about 10 minutes at the conclusion of the function. Each unit had 


57. An enforced halt for one and a half hours, on 3 September 1957, owing to bad weather, en 
route to Kashmir. 

58. The “Amar” project, inaugurated by Nehru. See pp. 626-636. 
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brought its own food for the Bara Khana as they call it. The orderly manner 
and the fine way in which the lunch was laid out for every one had stuck him 
as a most commendable performance. He was wonder-struck to see how quietly 
and how nicely it was done. It was a community lunch where everyone ate 
together. Yet there was not even a whisper, not to speak of a loud voice. One 
could think of the noise that is made by people at a marriage party or any other 
similar social function where not many guests are to be served. In contract, to 
that what he saw himself at the function was most pleasing to his mind. He 
thought that if they could all do things like that and act in that manner, they 
would be able to take a long stride on the path of progress in their march 
towards happiness and prosperity. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru while advising the people to think in a big way 
and become unmindful of petty matters drew their attention to what Russia 
had achieved in so far as its rocket had bypassed the moon. That showed the 
speed at and the manner in which the world was changing. Science was giving 
more and more power in the hands of man. Anyone, whether an individual or a 
nation which would remain unaware of the changes that were taking place all 
the world over, was bound to be left behind while the world will go ahead. He 
desired that they should keep their minds open which should be receptive of 
what was happening around. Speed was now annihilating distances and the 
world was becoming one unit. They should learn from America and Russia, 
which countries had progressed by the wisdom of their people and their desire 
to grow and progress. Russia had its own methods and policy, of course. In 
India also, the Prime Minister said, they should all get together and declare a 
war on poverty and ignorance. They had attained freedom by following the 
path shown to them by Gandhiji. That freedom should be maintained by fighting 
internal strife and availing of the new resources now being made available to 
them. 

Those resources they should utilise to fight against their difficulties and 
should plan out things for their progress and prosperity. They were spending 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 crores on their steel plants which would begin to give them 
dividends very soon. In fact, they had already started adding to their country’s 
wealth by production. The steel plants and the oil which they had struck in 
their country now were bound to add to their resources to go ahead. They had 
now only to plan and work wisely. Their age was the age of revolution. By 
revolution was not meant only the use of violence and throwing of the bombs 
but a change that came about in the life of the community or the nation. Even 
if they wanted to remain unconcerned about the Russian attack made on the 
Moon, they should at least change their hearts and their minds as also their 
slogans. They should prepare themselves to fight against poverty and ignorance 
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by new weapons. They should remember that the age of the horse as the 
quickest means of transport had gone by and they were now in an age where 
air planes can fly over distance of thousands of miles in a couple of hours. In 
India they should change their mental attitude and at least begin thinking in 
terms of the unity of their country. They must remember that a small state or 
a bigger state here or there had no significance. Real strength lay in the unity of 
all the states, making up together one big India. 

Result of War 

Pandit Nehru continuing his speech said that the world having become smaller, 
everyone had begun to realise the dangers involved in the breaking out of a 
war. Science had so grown that if the modem weapons of war were employed, 
not only will the enemy be killed but the killer himself would be no more. That 
was why the countries in the world of today and the nations were afraid of 
fighting with each other. If a war breaks out today, it would mean ruination of 
every one. Lord Buddha, whom the Prime Minister called as the greatest man, 
had once said that the best quarrel was one wherein all concerned would win. 
In the age of today, however, in any quarrel between the nations, no one will 
win but everyone will lose. 

Object of Planning 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that the object of their planning was to provide 
food for everyone as also clothing, shelter, education, health services and 
employment. That could be done only if they would be able to add to their 
resources and make use of the new atom power for their own good. In the 
matter of planning, they were now deciding upon the third phase which would 
be finalised in consultation with the people in order to plan for the greatest 
good of the largest possible numbers. 

Referring to the recent session of the Indian National Congress at Nagpur, 
Pandit Nehru said that he saw unbounded enthusiasm at that session like the 
one which he had not seen at any other session of India’s national organisation. 
This he said, was the forty-second session in which he had participated which 
showed that he had now grown sufficiently old. He, however, added, “I may 
have grown in age and I have undoubtedly. But I assure you that I am still 
young at heart and possibly my mind is still fresh.” The Prime Minister himself 
enjoyed his own observation and in this he was joined by the mammoth gathering 
which cheered him for what he had said. 
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Work Instead Talk 

Pandit Nehru said that he heard many people shouting that India was dying and 
so was the Congress. He disagreed with such people entirely. He was convinced 
that India was destined to go ahead on the road to progress and prosperity in 
spite of what some people may say or do. A good deal of noise was created last 
year regarding the shortage of exchange. It was, however, forgotten that this 
happened because we purchased machinery which was certainly highly 
productive. Unfortunately, he said, in their country people were in the habit of 
shouting ‘Hai, Hai’ and doing nothing. “People indulge in such loose talks 
(Bakwas as he called it) which is so horrifying,” said Pandit Nehru, “without 
caring to do what they should.” He had no hesitation in saying that such people 
were to be found in the Congress Organisation also and not merely outside. He, 
however, asked them to remember that they should all learn to work instead of 
indulging in talking only. For that purpose, he extended an invitation to all the 
parties in the country to join hands and work for the welfare of the country by 
sharing the burden and responsibility of building up new India. Of course, the 
Congress had to share the largest responsibilities and carry the heaviest burden. 

Congress Programme 

In respect of the Congress programme as decided upon at Nagpur, Pandit 
Nehru pointed out that they had passed only two resolutions this time; one 
relating to future planning in the rural areas and the other in regard to the 
development of agriculture. Larger the number of resolutions an organisation 
adopted the lesser practical it would be and the lesser the number of resolutions 
adopted, the greater would be the living force of that organisation. In particular. 
Pandit Nehru explained the new programme of the new set in the villages of 
India of tomorrow. He said a panchayat with more and more of rights and 
powers, a cooperative and a school were the biggest needs of a village in the 
India of tomorrow. They were going to build these in as large a number as it 
would be possible, for on their achievement in that direction as also cooperative 
farming will depend the future of the Indian villages. Cooperative farming will 
add to their production without taking away the right of ownership. 

Don’t Feel Afraid 

Concluding, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru warned his countrymen against the danger 
of the feelings of despondency which some people always tried to create. He 
said “whenever any event takes place, anywhere near our country there are a 
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class of persons whose hearts become sad and they begin to sink. They become 
despondent. I wish some medicine could be prescribed for such ailing hearts in 
order that blood may begin to flow into the tired veins of such people. These 
people appear always to be terrified of whatever happens around them. They 
suffer from fear complex. I want to tell my countrymen what Gandhiji told us. 
He wanted us not to feel afraid of anything. That is the message which I wish 
to give you here and to my countrymen while I wish you a happy New Year” 
(loud applause). 

On his arrival at the meeting place Pandit Nehru, who was accompanied 
by the Chief Minister of the Punjab 59 and the Defence Minister of India , 60 was 
received by the President of the State Congress Committee, Sardar Darbara 
Singh , 61 the General Secretary, Pandit Gorakh Nath, M. L. A., Shri Hans Raj 
Sharma, Chief Parliamentary Secretary and a large number of Congressmen. 
Immediately on arrival, he went up to the rostrum and was greeted by the 
mammoth gathering whose greetings he acknowledged with folded hands. 

State Congress 

President Sardar Darbara Singh extended to Pt. Nehru a warm welcome as the 
“messenger of peace and hope of India as also of the world”. 

Having addressed the meeting, the Prime Minister of India drove straight 
to the aerodrome to fly back to Delhi. He was seen off at the airport by the 
Chief Minister, Punjab, Food Minister, Major General Kaul , 62 the Commissioner, 
Ambala Division, I. G Police, D. I. G Police, Ambala Range, D. C., Ambala, S. 
P- Ambala and many high ranking military officers. 

The Prime Minister was presented by Major General Kaul, an album 
containing the full pictorial record of the “Amar” project, prepared by Mr. A. S. 
Seth, a press photographer. 


59. Partap Singh Kairon. 

60. V. K. Krishna Menon. 

61. (1910-1990); Congressman from Punjab; MLA, Punjab, 1952-69; Minister, Government 
of Punjab, 1956-57 and 1962-67; Chief Minister, Punjab, 1980-83; Congress, Lok Sabha 
MP. 1971-77: Congress, Rajya Sabha MP, 1984-90. 

62. Major-General B. M. Kaul, GOC, Fourth Division of the Indian Army. 
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5. Speech at Ramlila Maidan, Delhi 63 

F71 [7F] fcr Writ ?f%F171 % 771 17171 77F T^sRTT 1 1 ... 7F f%7 7t 77T 

tMMF ... ft% %t 7%t fe# % [771] 7571 tit tfi t%ti 777% 71% 775 Ftti 1 %fo7 

% ?ft fegpr 7ft 71% 1 1 -3717 7T77%7Flf7i7F%T77i 777777 F7%t ^ Fwrh 
% f%7% 771 ttz-r^z foRT F^wh 7, #7 77 % 7ft - %tnt, 7i%Ff 

%t% % % - f%717% 77F % 771 7ft $TF?llff77 77ft '3lt7 F% 7# % I 7 

77 71% ft %t f%l 71%R % f%%ft 71%*% I %fol7 %t oftT 7t 7^71% 717 !|t 7t 7F 
I % fe^WH % few 3?l7 f^TTTT 77 3177 folTTT §37 #7 f%77T 7T7?t I; 3%! fol7% 
7^7 7F rit ftl §f771 ^ ft%t-f%717T 77 771 3177 §37; 77ff%l %t 7j$ TOI %T7 «7T, 
7t *7<7) 71% % §Pl<7 ^ R17 7T; 7F 7% § F7% F17 73T7T 71 I 7F 7)i? f^l 

F7 Wrib FTdTftf 7TT% 77 7%, F7 7T7 %t 3Rf% Tlfl %t, 7F 71 HI§Hlf%7 Ft[7T] 
71F71, %# 75771 I, 3?t7 tMt 7577 7Ft%t7Ftl7§77$F7377R%%3%, 7735, 
%ft, 3177 §7 I %H7 7^? 717 317%, fol7 7)77 717 7% 7)lf$RT Tit, 7^5 7% I %71 71717 
% f%5 7}7-7-7}T5 713 'd'lehl 7777 71% 3%7 7p5-7-7^J 1371751 '3TRT F717 777 77, Hifrt 
77 7FT I P717T 7F71 eft 3%7 31751 71 I ■‘M tTl-jfi 7 7§7 717t % F7 71771 Fi<3l7l I 7^5 
77%t 7T%, 7p5 ^fTTT^t 71% I 317 3P131 7771% f 3%7 % 71% 7T77T f%5 7%%5j% F7T 
7777 Ft% rff ?7T 7777 f757% 77171 717 7 77T 7MTF %%, 77T 71% %% I FT, 75jT5-7-7p 
F7 7T7?T 775% f, FtF%H 777% %t7 % 75F71 *ji^7id % I %f%57 317M 7T7 eft 2% 
<|Pmi<% 71%, TfT 'j'-el'H 7)^, 7ft f?F 777 % T^t F7%t, 777 7777T 7^, FIFTiH Tit^ 
f%gF7 FtTT I, 7t 7777 7F7T I 3fl7 7T7 Ft%t t, 7t 777%t 1 1 

3TFT 7% 3T177R Til ^fTTT 77T 0 f77T% F7 7F% ^ I 3777)7 311777 f^TTR 

77T F7 77T t, FTlt 7777 77T 7T71W t? ^f%7T Tt - 3777)7 77 7F % f7> 317 dl 4 l 
7T7 #7 7T7f 77 7|7% 7% 7^T?T =E7 7^ t 3ff7 ?7T ^771 77 T5lF 77 71^7 7%7T 
, +7) ^ %t % 7T7 ri> 7T%7 77) 7^% f I 7t [77^] 7T7 77 7^7% % 7^ F% 7777T 
Ft 71 375777 Ft, 7F 7T7T7T 7#, %%7 ?7T% 771 7T7 7lf|7 Ft%T I 7T F7 F7?7 717 
7T3%t |f%^E7T%%l% F7T% TfTTT 777 T^t I, 7%f-7%t 7171% 37 7# I f777 
71 77^7 I 771 777777 71717 I %t 377 771 ^fTTT 77#^t%7k7717it|%F7 
7|7 7^ 3%7 ?777 7R 7771 717 3ft7 ^t 37 771 1 7T7 77 7|77T-7 7|77T 31Ffif77 
7fl 77771, %f7R %t 717 31Ff%77 717%t I, 7t TpE 777%1 gf F77E7T%t ^f^TT, f%71% 
% 15177777 7171% F^IR %FT7 % 37%t 1 1 77% ^fTTT %75% 7%-R 7% 7771 % 777% 
%, 57^%^ t%> 7%t 7171% F7TFT 71 F17 % 317% ^ ... %t 3717717' 7)f 3,Pl7l ^t 7F!%7 

63. Speech at a public meeting on the eleventh death anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi, 30 
Jan. 1959, Ramlila Maidan, New Delhi. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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ftff TRTf t ... wf t, ftsTTT t, t, T?ftF #r ftr TRET % tt 

TtfRET Tt [t*e] Tp Tit TTT fFTT, TTT ftTT, dlT)dTT TT f^TT, [.... ] 

TgTFIW TT ftTT, TTfftl 33 % <jftTT Tt fett §f TREt ... Tfft % TETTFT TFITT 3T 
p"tf % I FT 3IM%| >Ji6Md t T% tt I FT% Tit Tf%?T =1% I 53 ftt T T%, FT pITT 
Tt, FT ftp 3%, FT TTftT Tt, TTT TIT TT3t Tt % I FTlt pT) % Tp |TT t, FTlt 
dl J l) t, tft>T TFtff TIT TF t ... TIT t, FT 3TT%t TiTifft t, FTTFltt % [...] 
fit I $ ST# t Tiff Tff fttTT % Tiff TFT pTT, FRltf TrTTI (I t fttTT 1 1 tit, 
FT ftt TTyTTT p OTTtf TRET t, FTTfttT t, TRtf TRETT t, 3%? -3TTTTF Fit ft ftt 
TF TTTTT, TFT TTIT FT# TTTt -3TTTT ftl FT Tit 3TTT pTT T% ^TT T%, 7|?TFTT 
T% I TIM tf TF% % ftmt I % TT Tit 3TTTT I 

for MTM t) ft% tlTTT TFT ft) TF TTT Ft tirtf t ft) tt pT) tfrt p, ft)T 
FT t P 1 1 tr TTTT Tff I FT tft pT% Tt TTT TT I TTTt TTt Tit t, jt 
Tit t, tftlT Ft F^T) t tffRHT t tf 3fTt TIT 1 1 3?fT ■3TT tit TIT tf ft) tf? 
pT) tpTFIT Ft Tt, fftRTFF Ft Tt, tt-ft-tf T?T t tf? FT TF# t PTTTT tltr 
Ft Tt I 3TT TF Ttf Tit t Tiff FITT TFTtfr Tit I T?TtT ftT)W*ff Fftt, tfTTT T^TT, 
TT TTt TTtt Fftt tf tl? FftTT t Tt, TFT TT) pTTftr 1 1 TTTT IFFft Ttt TRETf 
t WTFT TFTTT, TIFT t Tt tREltf, ftTTT t, Ft TTTTT TFTTT 1 1 1 TTIT FTlt TTT% 
Flit ... tit TT^ tit pT) Tt tFTT, TffTT, Ttfft) TTtf tFTT tfT TftTT t FT 
^tt ... t 3Tlt tft FT Tt Tp ftTTt piT, ^tftT T)tf?TT, tfTTT TT TltfTT TTTTT, 
ftdK TTT tf, tTTTF-TTTf: tit tTTtfr tfmt, TF TT ■TIT TTTt t, TT) Jtltf 
TIFltf Ff Ttt, tftFT tft Tff |f, Tff TTft?T ft) ftiT TtF t FT Ttff-t-Tttf 

FT TT^t, FT TRETf t TETTTT TFlt 1 1 Tint 1 1 TF ftTtff TTT) Tit I, TF TRET 
3f-TF TTOTTt TTt t, Ftlftr FT TT^ ftT# %FT T)tt t, TRTFT TFTtT 
t, TTTfTt ttff t, tft TTt, TFT-TFT tf=ET fttRTT % Tff% TF ^T TTtff % TT FTTf 
TFRT TTt t, t ftUR T% TREt 1 1 

FTT T|-T% Tptr?Tlt ftlTR % TTft, ftlTR ^ TFlt eft ft% | ?rt Tp TTTTT 
TFT^ftn, F^fftTT TTT TTTTT, Tp dltf Ftff%Tt P T?RT t TFTt TT tt t, 
TFt TT tF % Ttf% 3TTTTIT T% ^ftTT tlllftT) ^ft TTFfttT ^ft F^ftTt T?f Fftf 
Wt I t tTT ftTftt tt, tft)T TTt P Tit pn Tt TFTTT Tit tf ^5 TfT 
t: TPFT T)tf$TT t tF Tit Ttf TFtft; TT Tiff TTttcT TTTE ffoTT ^ Tf Tvlfft t tt Tft 
1 ^ ^ ^ ^<31 1 1 Ff TTRTT I ft) ^T5 TRE TpT %TT Tt 

Mdd Tp TTtntf ff , Tftrr Tifer t fttt tft tut Tf Titfr ttIf Fnrtt t trrtpE 

TTTT o tr TT TT) ft) TTfFT TIFtf TTt T Tt, tiff t Tff ff tRETT I tf TTTTT TTT, 
TTTT TTFTT, ft tf-TFT TTTTT TIttf t tft FIT Tt FRT TIT TIT tfT trt t, Tt 
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3TFRR, JlHMI ^TTTT FT FFT I ftr TRft ft % ftF, '3TT*T ft J l, ?TT FFTTft ^ 

^Pl'MI FTT tfFSt ^ftT TTHst % \3*lcbl FTlft FFT IF HI I ft, FFT ^IH ft, Fftfft F><lft ft 
FTPT ftt 7RRF I ftRTft, ?FS ft Fft I M ’ft Ft TTFkTT I fft FFTt FTTfcTFT ft, ft, 
3TiF^r ftft FRft [ frr ft,] Fftrfft $m ff sftt ft ftr ffR ft ff, ftr fftrrft ftft 

ft 3TFT Ftf^t ft FTtfftST ft, FFFT ft ftFR TFT FR fftft F>T ft 3pftF % | 

3tw fttf ^riftr fttft fft ftt fff % ftr ftft % Rfr Tift ft ftftr % srTfft 

FFft ft? FT -Cii<m4 FT F% ft ft ftFT |, ftlFR TsTT FR Fft PfftTT, ftftF ft fttf FT^pT 
FIF Fft %, F ft fft, F $-*IM % fft I ^dfft FR 3 ft ft ftr dft % Fft 
Fft fttfftT FRTt t, ftfR ... ft 3TFT ftFR TFT FR Pit ft M FFTlF ft Fft I F$ft 
% R5 FR PfR ft Fft ftt, 35 73% fft ftt [...] F1FTF Ft, fft ftt Fft ft I ftfjR 
fftt TFTRF eft if FTFtft ft ftp7 if FR-FR FF ftFR TFT FR Pit, #ftF 3Fft 
ftt [eft] TfFt FF ft fft ftfftt ft FF fft7ct F, Rftt ft ft ft ft ftt ft fft, 
ft FT7T fft FF ylHMl ... ft FlFdl f| FF 3TRFT ftt FTfttT ft FTT FFF>ftff FHld ft, 
FFffft FF T3TTft 3TFTR 7JF ftt | 3Rft 3EF^ft ?nft, 3FRft fefefft, ft^TTPlft 
ft fft RT c|cR ^p|q| iFWTFRT cMFT RTF 7ft % I 3TFT «Fft \3Feft e5WPT ft ^Tlftft, 

dft ftf jTRdT 1 1 TTlft Ffftjr eft Rrft ^FRFT ftFT 7JT eRTTft ftft, W ftli ftf JiMdl; 
ftfftd TTcF slid cTTRIFT ft Ift ^ift ft FFT ^fftlT 'dft ftft, "FFlft ^Tlft ft ftr ftft ftft 
FT ft fTT dlft ft fftjF 3Tlft ft FT fftlft «lly] ft ^ecR Fft ft, FT ftft ft FIFkT 
Fft ft, FTfft ftt ftF, ft fftjsT ^Tlft ft, ftT fft?^ FTF ft, FFTftT Ftft ft, ftr FFlftT 
Fft?F FTT TsTFf ft fft^TTft Ftft ft F^F ft I 

ft fftT FF TTFTFT FFT TTFTTT ft ft fft FFlt ftffttFTT FTft [FFlft ftffttcRT 
Flf^FT] ft, FTT ft, ft-ft ftt, '3TFF-3rftt, FFft ftfft ft, fttTft ft, ft ft <fjf5 Ft, ftFFf 
FF TTFTTT TTF TT FFT ftffttcRT Ml^yl eFT 3TTT Rift ftft FFt TTFFTFT 3TFT, ft ft tTcfT 
JTlft Hl<) ft TFFT ft, tftTTTT FTFiTFiTT ft FFTfft Tjft ^PlFT ft ftft F§rT TF«RJ Fftt I 

FTFT fftTTF Flfftr RT-RTTF FTTT FFT, I FTTF FTTT 3TTF ^F ftftft ft TpR 
FTft ft, TRffT FTTT (FT, ftfftF ... ftr ■3TFT ftr ft ftft, ^fftFft ft 3TFTR 

gftft, ftftftfttfTftftftfft F^ft ^ft ftft ft Ftft ft i •anft ftft ft F?ft ft fttftT?T 
ft Tjfftft ft, TTFT ft TFft ft FFf StR 3TFT ft F1|F fttF §TT7TF Fft ft Ft FR ^FTF§T 
fftft fttF FR Fftft ft ft ftr 9TTFF -3TF 3TRFR ft TFFT ftft FTft ft, RFT ftft-ft 
TTTftr FTTft 3TFTft fftft Ftft fft fft^TFR ft FFT-FFT ft TFT ft, fftrft ^paTfftTF FTF 
Fft ft TFt ft I FF-Fft FTTF, Fft-FF FTRTFTft, FFT-Fft Fftft 3TFRFT FTFT FTftft, ft 
fft ^FT FFF TF FR ■STTF FR ft Fft fftlft I 3TFT ftft FFT FFT ft TFT ft ftFft ft, ftfftF 
3TPTFF Fft MIoJF 3TR FMfi FFT ft TFT ft I FHI^T ftt FFT Bl ftt -ft TTTFtT ft, FTtft TTfttT 
ft RTfft 3TTRT ft 3TT Fft TTFift 1 JTt ftr ft, FFffft FFT RcFT ft, FTpT FFTTf-Tnift FFF 
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I, #fttR far #t RRt T5t£t RTfTT TTFft 3TTRRT RTR#, RTFT 3? RtR TTT#, 3RRTT 
^eR# \MR)I dl^R <|3TT f#t # RF T# TFT #, RF §3TT # -3ttT RF Ft# 

RIRT 1 1 dl^R R# RTR 1 1 # TgR Rt JIM <11 I, TRR# 3TTcft TF#t t, #TRRT TFRT f 
RT #, g# c§R 3TRRT dl^d FtRT I % RRT-RRT RtFT-RtFT Ft TFT 1 1 
eft RF R$f % FR R#i R# t, RtTR# FR #j# % RR T# 1 1 #f#tR RR T# t 
FR RF R^t t; #f#>R did) RTR #t Ryft FT RR# RT#' t 3ftT RRTR RF t f#t dlchdld R# 
FT W3 #f# f#t FR1# RTT# #t gf#RT RT dld)Rld #t RRF I eft T*RT RRTRTR #R-#t 
Ft ^FTeft 1 1 dTRTRT 3#T dlRdld # RRT RRT RTRTRT RF # f#T R# RTTRTRt M 

ft RR#t I RftT fe-^dH RT 3TTRT#t £ RR# Rt RT# RF t f#T 7RTRT TRT# RT# #RT Ft 
R#, 7RTRT RR# f#R ... W RTTsT RMMI RF# #, eft Mdld RRR 7RTRT TRT# RT# Ft 
R#, RRTR RRR RTR# RFR# RT# Ft R#, RRTR RRI ## FT R# t#R# f#R RTTR fjFRT 
t, RTTR# R#t RTR Ft RT#t I 3ftT FRf#R RF #t ^RT PlFMd RR# RTR 1 1 RTTR# $RT 
FtRT, faiT # RtFR #RT i|f#T FR RF#t g# RTTRT# RT f#R #t FRERTR RTTRT Rtf^R f#T 
FR ##t R Ri# R# (FT#) I RF RTTRRTT FRRT RRTfRR #, #f#TR Rt RRRT FR R#t Ft 
RTRT I FR# % 3#T RTTR# RF TftT RTT# R# RIR t, RRt’f#T faddl RRF R^RT RRRtT RFRT 
RRi jTFRT RRt% FR% RTRRit R^t, T ft^ R^ttR fetRT Rid I % f^F FR^ PRTRT «I<FK 
WtR Ft RR, ftjTRTT ^t RRRR ylRRT MR R?t RRrR RT?RR t, RtFR RFRT dldl 1 1 
Rt RRR?t Rtr RRR Rt RTR Ft RRt I 3ttf FR RRR *t 7RTRT RR^ Pt^Rd R^t RtFRt fRRt 
FdR RTIRRot RIR f^RTRT FRRt FRTRTR FRtft RR^f^R c^t RRF % ’tt ^ RftT R}t? 
5TFRT ^t FTR I 3ftP RRR ^tt R7R1RR R^, RRtfo RF RRi tRRft RTR 1 1 

#T, ^FR RtRR R Rt RTR FRtt RTRR RIRTRT FR^ Rt Rt RR) RF I FR f^RT 
RTF % RFFt RRR % RRRR R^t, 3TR% FR RRtRt c^t, 3FRt jpftR Rt RRRR RR, RRt 
Rtt RR^" fjfR% ge^F %3?t % R% I Rt RTcff R?f F^f yTRTR % I RRR RRR RF% £t) RRt 
R RRRft RR-f[RR ^RT Ft I R^t Rt 7TM FPft I RR-^tRR % Rt% RtRT-RT^t R$f, 
RtRTR R#R % ^fRT Ft, WR =FT RTRR, RRRRFt % Ft aftl RTRR, R^t Ftcft I 
RR’^Idd I RtRT-RT^t Rt cRTRTT R^t ^ I Rt feR RTF % ^^t ^t RR ^RT Ft I RFRT 
RRTRI 

'jRR RF I fRi Rt RF %RT Ft Rt Rt|t-Tft RRt # R^f TF RR, %R RTF t Rt 
RtRT-^tRT ^ RTR RRcTT R I RR RRRR Rff ^ftT RF ^f^RR | f^F RTTv^^f RtR RtT 
■3TTR FtRt cFt RRt-RRt f^TRT Rff^t, RTRTR Ft, RF RTR Ftctt R# I etfcFR RF RTR ’ft 
RtgRT%R I [tT] RR-RTR Rt f^RTRTR RtFR RRR I RR-RtR RFf #tt RT%R | RR 
feTRTRTR R)t RR-#R Rt RttF ftRt R^t TTRtRT; ^FR tRR-#R 3?tT R^t FFft RTfFR; 
^t T FtRT R tT %tr fRRRT RT%R RRfRft RR RRt RRR RTRtR | RtT feTRTRtR 1 1 
Rt FTttfRR RF RR *#Rt Rpft?TR RTtTF R% I RTR FR# R#t5TR RtT Rtt^ RTtlRT 
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331% % 3ft 3713 ^TrTT, 3 37PJ3 33T% %, 33%% %31 377% ft 31% ft ft %K33 
377% % I fad'll K3 H^dd 377 ddiel ft f%el 377, 3K tldlel ft dldl ft I P-dddl K3 377 
ti^hrl ft, \icHI ft K3 33% dft% I #3 371 3H3 KM 7J3% ft % %%1 % dLdftl 3ft 3%7 
33%33 3733% 3ft I %f%73 371 3733ft ft ft% K7T 3737 %K3eT I, 3%33 I fft ?MKT 
3ft I 31313 ft 3733ft 3ft, ^3% <53 33 ft, ft ft 737 KMKT 3ft %K3e% e%3 ft; 
3T 3Pf3 ft, >333 ft? ftft, 3%* ft Hlfd ft fdd ^e37 ft 3733ft 3ft 7371% %K3 ftK33 
3ft 3%7 37ft 'ft 733 3p$ 317% ftft 3<Jlft, 3ftfft $137 ft ft 5 ) 33ft ft 33 7371% 333 3T3 
% M3 3M 7137% ft I %K33 377ft 7J% 3117 %31 3% 73713% <377 M3 K3 713 f%W 377 
73T dft eft 3M ftT 3733ft ft f%7 3^5 3ft 3373, K7lfef3 7371% ft 33T3T 3K73 ft, 
7T7M7T %31 37731 Wf ft, 3ft ?M73 37731 7KM ft #7 3717731% ft, 3733ft ft 3ftf3 
3%, #7 3% I % 31% 377ft ftft ft I 

ft 373 3333M K7 <£3% 333313 7M31 ft ft3 % ft I ftft fftjft 7M-ft 733 
333ft 3ft .733ft Tpft ftft fft KH 3% ft3 ft 3% ft, 3TK7 37 ftft ^|e3% 3ft ft ft?3 %31 
ft K7%, 733ft ftft 73%ft ft, ft ftft 3ft 3ft ft 77T73 3371%3 3ft, 3%7K, 3%7K I ft7 
3M ftft ft ft 37K3T ?J77 fftTl fft K3ft 3K ^71% 333ftT3 71731 3§3 3ft 33T ft 
ft fft ft K717 373193 3%3ft%l%31%%%713%7lft3ftt, Tftfft K3ft ?713% 
3ft 33T3T 75R77, %fft3 K3T7T *Je37 3KT ft #7 7T3M 33 ft I 33T7 K3 3773ft ftft 3313 
ft ftft 7T3M KW 3 ft ft 37I33T ft 33T f33? fft77 3ft-ft-3ft 3^ ^ 7ft; ?7Tfr3T 37ft 
ft <3131 ft 331 33T3T I 3M ftft f%77 37ft eft 3T35T Tlf , ft <^H (1 733%f3 3M3T ft 
3§3 3I3TT Mol, 3T3 33 3^c5 f%3 337 33713 3ft, %ftl% 7M31 3% ftft 33T3T 3lfft I 
ft %7R 1|fft 3%% 73K3 ft fft73 3ft 313 3ft ft 33 ft 3ft Field 3ft 71331 

337ft ft, 3%ffft K3 313ft e%71% 71331 3ft 373 33Tft eft 7371% 3eft3T 331 fteTT I, 
fft^TTR ft 333lft ftft ft ft eft 373 ft 3ft Tift, 3fft7 33ft Tift ft I fffttdM ft 
7M317, 3§7T ftft 3ft 3ft ft, <3R7Rfi3%3 ft, ft 3133 3113ft 3133 3ft ftft, K71% 
TTTcfTcT 7333ft 3133 377ft 3ft 373 ft Tle% ft, 3lft ft ft 3ft ft fft 337 ft3T7 ft, 737137 
$e1IT ft fel'7 3T13ft 3^15 KMTPT fft3T 331-331 ft, 337 fftr 37Kft efft fft 71TK3 313 
33T %37 ftft 31%%, ^77 cj.dd KMT 3ft ft 33731, <+ftfft 331 3ft 3333 33131 % I 313 
33 ejft 3ft ft ft etldlft ft, ftftr ft317 ft 7713 KM137 3ft ft ft I 7371371 SelM 3773T 
ft 7333ft 7ft ft fftft ftft ft 733 37K ft, KTlfftl K3 33^7 ft 313 ft I 3137 K3 31K3 
ft gM7 3% ft K3 313ft 733R 3lft 33ft ftf 373 3 ft^ I 73317 373 3 377% ft 3lft 
ft fft ftllft K3T71 37IK3 K37 MR 3% 73317 317^73 7ft, ?7lft 31% 3K ft fft K3 3713% 
77331 7371% ef31%, Iftddl 331% % T%3%-71331% 3% 3R ft, %fft3 3713% 331%, 3%ffft 
77331 331% ft 31% % ft fft 3713 331% M%3 37, 3717731% % I 3ft-3ft 37R 33 [ft] 
7ft ft, ftft ft 3717731% efft-317 33 7ft ft, 3|3 3ft-3ft 33e%?33, 3fl 77331 3331 ft I 
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^lRh-1 TTtt TTT FtTt? \ERT^ -3R Tt?t, TtF Ft^ ^e*F c|ft I eFtFI 

TT% Ftflff ^TTcf fl# t 4? TTTlft T^TF % FFtff Htt 3TT0t% Ffr I ffatTR faftR I 
FT cRF % FTT TFeTT % I 

3TTTT^FT#^fo^TttHFt^l«slHI T TTtTjt 3tR f 3 #T TTT% Tfif, 
3FF^ TM T «MI>3Tt eft soi *4l*t ft tf f% FT 3ll$’-SI cjff elfptebl T'F TR ^ ^ FT 
cffFT 3?t feFFtd <fr Tff I eftt eft HFRSFt ... 3ft 3TTT% cFFt 3HTt ... 97TTF ftr ftvT 
ft TT TT7 ftr ft 6HI^ TRRfetftt TT 7ft ft ft «hiysll*it ft; fftnft 3ttr <W<bell; Tftfft 
Tftft^ftFtftFtFtTMJTFtft cfMT ft 1 eft FT 3 JT SIcITT TT ft W 7ft ft, T^5 WJ 
TTtftt XTcF Fftct ftt c^t ^ ?t \ M ^t TIT 1 1 3lftt eft ftFt FtTt ft, ftfftr TIT T7 
TIT f*F7 TIKI fttft Tftn I eft T7T % FT Teftft T7 FT qfTet t % Fft cFlftt ftFTT 
TRftt Tftftt Tlfft FT FT ftt '3TFf TFI ft ftt7 FT TFft ft fftmft I ftftlT ft #T 
ft, TFITI7 ft, fttft TTITftr 7TFTI, TlteTt KI TlftTT I eft TF TIT TTFlft ftt 1 1 FITtfft 
^ TK ^et ftft ftf ft ftMftft fttT FT TTT ftt Tftf ^ ft TT eRF, ftfftr, #7 I 
ftt7 F7lft fttft RcF #7 TIT ft, FTTT T§T fftsF TFrft Ft ^FT ft fft FT TTFft ft TI 5 T 
d>l«lR ftt, TTTftl Ft, TTTR Ttftf ft TT I TT TIT Ft I TFlft Ti|T ftft ftt7 TT TT?f I 

^tfar TTiftt tf, dPiqic, anfer ft F^rtft tf ft fft FHtfr Tfttr ft fftrrt ttwtt ftn 

FteTtl - KFtTTTITTTI FT -3F1T FTT tf T| f% F^f 3ttT ^FFt ^ WT 

^ f^nr WTt Tf eft f^TeRT sRFJ F^ f% ^Tt [W] 3FR ^FF ^ aft! 

^Ft t, ^F eft TRt %T FR^ <THT Ft ft eRf^ft $ f^; FH^R fRFt 
vST^ft Ft W FT 3FFft ft ^ft ^FRK Fteft I, T^FFt sfFt^f #t ^ft, 
[•••] ^ft, T& 1 1 ?RT, Ft-eftT «TRT ^f FT% cFR f^RT, BM W 3R 
f^^TI # FRFRT f f% FT ^TRIF Ft ^FFt, TtFT % TTFt ft, Tf TTTTT ^ I 
=Ffet g=Fft TRTt eft gf^T % ftf$T t T^ftcT ^FTett f f^F T<F TTT ^ 3IRT 

TF W FTlt' TTTT T T%, ?TTTF cFT Ft I 

T TT TTff FT ^vFft 1 1 FTTt TTf^Rft ^ TTtTF TTTft Fteft 1 1 3Rft TPTTT 
^TTT TT Tft ^TTTT §3T Tt ^fR TFTT % ^etT ff Ft 5RettT |R, -3TTW Ft, zf$5 
^ft ^ I tTf$FF ^tfT^TlTT I s5 TF g?t ... ?TTTF ^t HTM TFett I, t T1#T, 
^4) el left d Tt TTTeftT TT^T Tt ^RTTf T W |l TTF tfetT Rft TT TTTit Ft T^ft I 
eft 3R % ... TleftT-TTleftT # W f, Tf §TRFR Ftl, ^ ^ft ... 3tT 

64. President Rajendra Prasad inaugurated the Rs 1 3 1 -crore Bhilai Steel Plant on 4 February 
1959. Built with Soviet assistance, its production capacity was 1 million tons with 
provision for upto 2.5 million tons. The Rs. 200-crore Rourkela Steel Plant, built with 
West German help, was inaugurated by Rajendra Prasad on 3 February- 1959 

65. See pp. 1 64- 1 70 and 1 73-174. 
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EE HHIH< Eft ETTETT ETT ETt ET Et Eft ETE E ER 7[E ^ s^E Et 3TftjE9TEf 

E ET I 3ftT E 7TESTET TttEt ETT Et$T, E9IETT EtE E, jft$T STT #7 E?ET ET EETeT 
EETEt ET EEE ?ftT RfTET 3rEfT E7E E I EETt t ETEfcfr EEFft sff, Eft-Eft; 3E=fft - 
f - ftT cF7^> RlH)lRi»T Eft sft 37T ET ?Et EfT fETET I TEE-#! ETTE> fETlt 

^TET Et Eft TTTft W#r 4 JvjHI ET ET 3ftT TO#J EtEET 3TT3RT EET ft, 
EFtt f % 3TTFET E^ET ETT TEETT EET ft E3% c^f I EF E7TET ET I ^7TTT 73T7T ftT t 
TEftE ET ETt t ET I 3R t EI3ET ER^T EElR cf E1E t fE7 Et t ETff ^jft^T-STt^T 
t?I Et 3TTET ^ftT Elff TEE E?t HIfJH f ETff-EffT ETTET SEPTET 3TTE Eddl Eft 7jElft Et 
f , EEEft 7|§ft e|f ttr ft, ETTTtTT f*E< vlVl % 3TFt E<? Tift f, ff**Id d><Ei I rTT^E 
t #E E17g$T ERJE ftt 1 1 E£5 FEft ET? tt 30PJTT ETTTt % eft ft E13f$T EFJE 
ftt I 3E7t I eft ?7TEt ETE EET t? EF ftT ETTE Eft ETE t I #7 ETRJT E? E?t ft 
E7T Eld ET ^TETTT d<Vh t Oiidlvl 3TTft tf, ft EE 3 in^ EiET, ftr 3TE vl<l E^Et dddl 
: ETfE T I, 3^ ETHT ETfEE 3TtT trft Eft ETTft EtffE, E?t7E, Eft7E I EE ETE EET f 3ftT 
tt ?Tt ET ETTEft 7fl7 fETET, EEtfET tft TIE E Et ETEy EEE7T t fETET, ft Eft E7TEft 
iftElft ETfE# ft, ftft ft, EEEft 3ft7 EETET, ft ET7TT % ETTt 3TTt 1 1 ft EETET 3TlE, 
E5EE EET EfTE I eft EEt, EIE t TTEEtET | EE I f% EE EEi tf% ^Et E7 e|e E% t 
EIE EE ET7T EtE EIE E^f ETT^t 1 1 TTEE Ei7ET % fE> EiEE feEE7 E^ET I EtE ETE 
Et ET% WtE fEEEE^ f? I EE? ETE EiEE EtETEERTEItEEtEn^t, EE^ EEEft EE^E 
EE ET EEf ETE7K ^ I 

EE fEE 7t, E7E E7 E EE-^-eFT TTefi ^ft EET R^tdlH EET% E^t EIET 
#Ef % HFtf^RT Eft ?ft Et EElft %IE I, Et EEtTt EEETE I, Et EEEft ETE I 
EE% EET ET, 3TTE ETEE | 3TIE EEt E77tf fE, EE ETE^ t 7TE1EETE ^t E7TE 
T^ER Eft 3ft7 fl^TER ^ ERIE EE % ETET I EE # EE% E^ET ET 7TETEEK 
EETTT Et EtEr, ETtE E EEeFEETE ET EtET, 7Mt I ^ E7E. EE lEt^Ei 

7Tt§TfEET EtET I Rtitf E7E EE? EE 3ft7 ^TET eEt EEET EEt EE^ I ^7E EETft 
EEET Eft T^tEET Et, ^7E EETt EET TsFt, EEtfe E E^f ETE?E f% ET ^?T EET # 3E 
^ ^ I E7 ft§T 3TEE-3TEE EtE 1 1 ET, fttSiFE EET ft Et^ f , Eftf EETE Eft % 

EE>-^TTt Eft E?EW Eft I Et EE EE% Rr?EE %Et ET; E ft ETE 3ttT E7T^ ETE EE ETE 
«ft EETft -3TTE ETE% t Et ERT EE Eft EEEft ?llPdHE EttEff tt, ET3TEE EttEft 
% Eft, EtET Eft 3E7ET ET7, EtEt % TTE ET7 Eft, EIET EET EEfebd ft I Et EE fEEEE 
^3E ET I 3TE ETTt fttEftrE E EE^ Edff-f?di ETEE E3IE I 3TE EtEE 3TTET ^7T7T ETEE 
EETE ETT Et ^5 EtET E ETRbt ETE7FE RfTET 3TtT 7TE3t fET EE EIE EtTT 7f Et ■STEM 
f EtfET EE 7TETETETE Eft E7ET Eft ETT^f I ft# ETE 3TET EffE7T 7ftETF Eft Et Eft 7TE 
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if fe fet fern fen f3n, fet, farfe Fn% f^ttit fern, nm fen, qn 
3ii% cft, mfitotfe % fen, ft nnF fen, nrnr fe «n \ »it Frfe fe Fn nrfet 
3fe ^t% f i fe qfe nF snFferr fe ftt fen fet TMcmfernt nfe fe?nfe nfe i 
% rmn TRFm | fefe fefe fet qnr Ft, nrn fefe I, grsrffen tr fefe 

I, ^ftt Ft, %fer nF fetfe^T, nrF-nrF fet nfen onfer ... qn fe nF fen fe 
w 1 arm fefe =ft % fe H^wft rmfe fet nm m tft I, far 

TFT I, fe^TdH % FT TJTTfe 3Tlfe mfe 1 1 ffe^TTTH % nF fe, nF FMTT 1 1 

qn fek mr nm fq, fen nrrr §q qn n§n fefe q% fe srfeffer fe mFn fefe 
3n% % nFT i Fn% qnfet ^mn ?n qfet tr %% fe feq, nfefe np njs m% ... 
Trrfet mfe fet nnT% fe feRn n§n gfef m RfeT ngfe ?n, fe%fefer nftTF 
m i fe nfe nfe nfe% tI fer fe nrrr nn, fe-fen nrrr trf ^tttttttt rR; fer srfet 
ftfe% fe, Fmft rmfe feyife, Fmft rfefefe i“ nr snfet ffefe % nfetfe Fm% fen 
fe % fe nFr ^nnr f #r I^t fer I fe fe^TTTR fer %# % nT?fe nr 

tft 1 1 fe qfe fe nrn §q nfetn nfe nr, fe qfe ftt wr Ft w, fefen qn fertm 
fet nm nF t ffe ffe^RR % qn mtt %?n I, qn mtt $ u s*fe t, ffe fe ffe^rmn 
% cfr Ft nnfet jqp =ft% nr i nnfe feT% fern^nfe §3n, Fn rtr fe Fn ffe 
§q fe Fn% nfe ft %n 1 1 

-am nfe I, ?n% nt g^F % qqfeffen fe %n fe f*t nfe fe nnr nrnrt fe 
j^rnfferf, nnrt f*t ?tf% fe FRfe, fefen nrr nm^fet fenr %tr % qRt qfe n% %sn 
felq i nnr j^n, nm Ft tft I? fer qrffet nr Fn% w fen aftr fer nfet 
fe Fn% f^t fen, TT^t, 3%r Tmqr nipr ^ i nt % qTFn 3 tr -3ftr Tm Fn nrfe 
nr t>°% fer % jftr n% i Fn «iicit % n qf m%, nm nm nnr f| fe qnqn % Fn% 
nm nTF nt nsnr feg% I n ft%.t|f t^th f , w fenq f% %T qq qqq nfer 
t3ht nTF%t %, nt qq% % ^fft nr, Fn Tfe%, nt qnnt wkfz . I, F^fet ft 
fer q»fe «[ft qnrrft % i nF nt ntf nffe nft % -m nq% m i nm fe%rr % 
w fen fe nr%, qn nr nF %T %% nfe ^ft, fe f% nF fe%n, fefefa nfenfe 
n% felTl % n<jHi [nnMi] %, >jjt% %; n% fe n%, «hmi % fer mfe n% ferfe nr ®mhi 
%, nfe fe fr ■3Tr% hfi n%% i fe «isi fen% m fe?n hFcii % fefe nr, qmm nr; fer 


66. This refers to Paul H. Appleby, the American expert on public administration and a 
consultant with the Ford Foundation, who submitted two reports on the Indian 
administrative system in January 1953 and August 1956. See SWJN/SS/24/ pp. 338-343 
and SWJN/SS/34/p. 184. 
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cftU WKI WFt % I f%7T % WET WT%, %tW, 7RT, c|flW, P-EcMI WtWT 33T WR Wt WF 
7% % WT W% % I sir’ll % 3tt7 cfo)^ WKI WT%, chMI % 3% 3%7 7%WWT ft fWRT FW % W% I 

RW> Wt WF, <jd<l ywil WT — %% WTWft^ ^61 — yl4l*1 eft Wlft % I 6HH yl4P;|{| 
#7 Wl4t«l(l #7 Wt 7WWT WR # WWE %, %fWRT 3R^Ff5 WIFE W%tW 

% W% % 331% ft I WWTFTW7 FEft ^WE % Jl4h %%t ft, WH% ft? EWT ",<+)S, Ft RWiF, 

%tw ewtf i %% w%tw wtnf wt wttt ft i g3& r arreftwl' w% %Tf wr w^rft %i wtw tee 

EWiF Jl4H %t wftt ft, WfTW !%%-<%% ft I 3TW, WiMctitf WF WT %% 3TTW% WiFT fW> 6 hA 
^WE % %FTWT7 cRT ftt%t ft, FWT WFT *JWE ft, WWT FEft ft, RW> %tWF7 gWE WtfftE, ttcF 
EWt? % faw%T %FT Ftcft ft, 37TW% 5^-%Tn%t #7 gwftf % FE% 1 1 WWT WTW WWT ft? 
FW% *J% WtT % WWWFT Wi% \J*NI PlslM WW, FWWW, 37EET, FW Wldl WW I WET W7WW% 
Ft I 'FFT FE% wftf§T?T W% WFT JU%t-%Pj4) WR %t FE% WFTWT7 71?% c^t I 371 EW W% 
«lvj|N WWTE Hd dch ftt% 7TET % I Wt *^ch WET Ft 7TWT%t % I TtfWWT WF WET Eftt Ft 
7EEWt I 3TE7 TEE-RWt ^cEF, EW^ RWTF, %FT EWTF W%tw WW> '3TTF%t ... \id<ft WITT, 
%wtt Wt ET7T WTWET Eftt % W57% W%, 9lPkl WFt Wt f%7 Wt 3TFJRET clot <jf%WT WW FR^7 
ft, Wt 77IT WWT 3WWT TTTE%, WT%t wfoTTE%3WT % Wft% % ^ETW WRWT I TIFW7% 7TW, WF% 
df?cEl(l 7TW Ft% % WFiF %7TT, cEvlf, Wl% [F%] Wt f%E, W^%R7f3WT I Wt cEig5t 
wft I Wt %, Wt 3lWT %, WilWit W^t % I FW WTF^ f 73%W-TE7teT W%7F, %WT, T3TW 
%WT WFWRt 7TW % ^7 WW-W% fWsTTW ^t WT% 37T% 7ET1%, 37E^t §T^W %%t Wt %ET 
eft W% #7 3^f eftt 3TFT3%r PWTWT Ft%t I 3^t eftt WUW3T FETT, fe%t 3%7 WIT [%t] Wt 
Wff I ^f%WT WW 37^7 1 1 cETT®T% FW WW1% t Wt TEE WFT W37SETT %t EWT W7F % E=E, 

WFcETTt %W FtWT %; f%7T WR WiFT WR% I W|W WtW I 3EET-3EFT <53WR W% Wt 
WW% WRTWTW W# Ft 7TW1% I EcE %t WF I #7 7TFWW% 7TW Wt f%7WW FW% W1FT, FW 
Wt W1F% t, WWTMWt % WF WET 3TT%, WFcElft 7TW, cEt%F%feW WRj!WT% W% I Wt WtW 
371% WWW WRW t 3WW% WTW Ft I %PEW W%ET W7 Wt f^W^W WTTW^WWt Ft WWT I FW% 
WtFT PE WF% Wt TTFWWft 7TW F7 WWW % f%W Ft, %%EW 3E1W-3ETW %% WWt% t %% 
3EETd3EFT 7%%, %f=EW 7W%W-WRteT % %ET WR WWW W% 3%7 WFt ,<|W # [....] 3WWW 
WWT%%, 7T7WWW 3EE7T7 W%f W Ft 37T%, 7|W WWT%% 3Tt7 WTW W?t W^WWIW Ft WW1WW, 
71FWW% 7TW #7 7^T I 

3TW3T, WF Ft WWT I fWR FW% WtFT F71% W1W WW WERT WF FtWT W1%W f%i TTcE W1W 
cET TTFWW% 7TW %t I, 7TW WtW f%7T WR WWtW W% Wl% I WT%t fftTTTT Wt F^Wt WW WWW 
7%, 3ETW f^EEtt W%tW I, %fow f%W WR WtW% % WfW WWWWT FtWT ft I W% 7TTF7T Wt 
W7t?ft FW WT TEE% 1 1 3WWW TETWWT Ft I % Wl% Wt% I 3ET FW% f%7WW ^t7 WF %t Wl% 
Ft%t WTW WWWT, Wt WtW W^7 W%, 3WW?t WWTF %, 3WWt W?TW% %, fWW FW WWT Wv$7 
w% I WW wtwf % WtFWT ?]W f%tWT %E WF WWT FWWtWTWt WET [....] I wft7 WF Wt ^cE 
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vHFTITt f -stTRE #7 FF FFT FTEit t 9TR t FFTFTet FRt FTT, FTFTF F?R Ft 
Tff cft^tt f#t 3tr %FTffear I #r fft-fft i fr t Itt f 1% fFRr T7F % ft 
M etF T7 t|>F FR f ftR I FF Fit f T, fti TIvH FtT F>6el I? tE 7TTFF, FF ^t el^T 
<tftT FFt$R «tHlrl Ft, FF tt FTFTft feFTTE f I FF Ft FT Ft ... FTFF 

I T3Tt ft FIFTct FT FFt 3RF5R Tf FRT 1 1 OTT^TT^t iklf^ FTFTft FT FR 
Ft, fFT Rft FTFft Ftf t# FR Fit f^RRt FFR ajKPuif Ft $bflH Ft, FT FTFt 
tFRT Fl£et 1 1 FTT FT FT' FR Tit tFRT FTFt t> 1 ?tT, t FTtt yFTFT Tit FRT I 
t fttTi 3TFRT FtFTT ^ fe 3RftF FTTT % FIFFRT Tit Ft TFT FTF ttFT t 
... FRt TF FilHFil fTRTFTt t tTT |T tE tt 7TF t ff^WM FFt FtTT t t, F^el 
FFfet FtTT t t, TTFFt FR TFT I, aft? TTFFt FttTT I tt TF t FF Ft TFTt Ft 
yt®lel FTlt \doM< FFt f , FTt FftTF Ft, TFT TT tt FT FRt-Fe^ Fttt Ft 7t ft , ^ftT 
T jt eftTT Fltt Ft FFR I tt 7FT t FTlt FFT Tit $ u s*et, RFR-FR FTRT FSt FTtt 
-3fR FF Ft F7T FTF FFT •3TRRTT, ftrt FFFFTF FlFTT FTT, eft FT TTTFt FTFT f f=E 
TFfeT, F| RtR FT FFTt I FT, FtFTT FFRT I, TRlt, RF-FT F7T TTTt Fife TF^eT 
FT eft FTF *|RT 1 FT <jftFT t Ft FTTFtt FT7TT f , Ft FTFTT f ftt FT FRft fvJFtFtt 
T Ftf, Ft *$RT fFT FRt f I FT Tff FTFt FRFTT Ft, f’tt I eft t Ft f^RR 

FftrR^tT FtFRT F?t ^tFTt f eft ^FTFit fftsRt f, eRFFft #7 F,IHFl4l Fit ct«ell 
Ffer #7 etR, FTF FR ... FR FtT eft TFT, F7 F?R FT FR Fft FFt ... FFT # 
gRt ^ FRT Ftt, [FTFt] FFTR FRTT 3?R MT FR Ft ^ FRT T3RT FR TT1FFTF 
Fft T7T), T7TFF tFeRRFt 7R?Rt I FTlt TTTFFtF TFRT FTF FtFt TFt t, FT ... 
Fftf FTTft #et Ft |, R7tt Ftrf Fl^f 1 1 Fpft FF-F% FTRFR ^t7 Fft-F^t FtFTR 
Ft FTTT Fft TTTt % ft I ^ET F§T FFt %FR f Ft t^ fFTF)l FRFft RF^ 
RRTttFF F5F^ % Ft RFFF 7tF77 1, Ft f , Ft FtT FR I FT TTFft FTFTF %FT FfFT 
t, FT TTFtt Tft 7RT FTF^, FFtfo FT FTFT F%F7 eRR T7F# Ft TRt Fit, FtFt 
Ft jft?Et ftft, 5?t T7RF TfftfttFtT ftRT Fit, FtFtF TF?7 Fit, FT-TFt Fit; TTt^t 
FTF f , FTtt FTF f , Ft^R 3R7 Ft #T TfaRE TFR7 Ft FT FFT FFFit tt Ft 
Fitf§t$T F^, PHH Ft Fit IFF FR et FF TtTT FR f , TtTTtftR f , 'FT Fit FT TFf T7RF 
FR 7fFR f I t Ftt FIFFiT Ft 7ft 1 1 

RE FR FR Ft T7tE t FTTFit FR RdlF 1 1 FRFt RTRT %, ^Ri Ft, #, 
Rft F|^% FtFt T7 % FRT fttt7T7 Ft I FtfF7 f, tr efte^Ft f Ft tft TTRfr 
f Ft ftft7S7 Ftftt? 1 1 ^tftR t ttt STFt FilFRt tf TFTT % tt ftf%7^7t Ft ft7FT 
FF 3fR Ft, ftt Ft tt FRT tr et Ftet Tff, TT^T Tft 7t7 t Rf FFT ft FRT f, FRT 
t FTet f? FiTt HG,e1l f 7TTFF ftt Fft ^ f #fir%T t, FRt TFeTT f, ftft777 FtT 
Ftetyil 1 7f f I FRt TFeTT % TRfft gft TFT f^T % TRTFtt FtT 1 1 |7R ftTT f ftt 
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W ?EFT H W SWT WFT WFct t, fwdcht cjFF gfWWTW fo# fcETF wft wit 1 1 FWFFWT % 
fWWT FFTJW 3f 3TWWT WFWT ffo ^FT $TF 3TEff I f*E g?T WWW 3TSWTT FF^ WF 

wr Ttw t wit f*?wT wt, wp?-w- ap gfMwr ^fwt-wwt i wt 3r re m 3TTW, 

WWWft W§W WRT i liRlHd 3 I W^ift WiFT, gwW ^ST, 3TSWTT FT ffFST | % ^ET 
TT^tFF % feWT I ... WFT Fi, 3ft Wt wit WST 31SWTT W ... WT tft WT % W 
g*f 'JlM^ it W W ... WWWF FT^F it WWT WF WFTET t fti WEft STFST cf> WF 3TSWTW 
ft fiw>cldl i; wit WTgW> f?Md i WTFREW, Md'ttd W?t dlvJW) £Md i; g<*W>, WEJWj 
FETW |, F^E ftftr WEpE 1 1 %WT WWft RTTWT WEgWi WT 9TIWW WW FETTW WF f^RTTT 
ft Wt ftfScl i FW Wldl ^Ef I <34Vf ft i?M ^ I v J 1lf^< i, dl^d) 6ldd gfWWT wft i I ftfWiW 
WFT WWT ^WII ... wt-wi WWET t, ftftWT WWTW t ... ftftEW ^FT Wt wfti SR 
MdlWid wit FW? 3TEft 1 1 FW W7F Wft FWT tfwT WFWT, RE FWWft? WF «KdlH WFWT, 
WETt wft SI MS I FT?TTW WFWT, WF 7WTWT REWEER FFTt ftp? ft 1 dfa-Nd RE-3TTW 
WWF WtWF STWFfFT Rift I WW S% ift I, ftftFT FFW-FF3E FW WET Wft wftf?RT WFWT 
fo F#WW 3TT ?it t, FT WET SWW I, OTTFW ft R7 1, WF WT, WF RWT wft %WFW WFWT 
'T^t ft, WF Mdd d(l=hl i, TERT WT i I 

WF ^ FTWWT ff?E FMRT WFW I 3TFW ^ff RT RFFIT cEHT, fRTRT ^TFf; HSdK’l 
RT RFT I % SFf =Eti TMdt Ft, iFST ^JRit ?RE RR fFFM, RTRt feRi I F 
FREt FHrTT fR f^EFft 7RR WET Rt fiRR % Wt F3 WETf 1 1 RTW %, FMRT dddR 

I, Mwt# i, iEt i, % ww wr^f w^r yRft i, gf^nit t ; ^ft wf ^r wgw srew 
% frt r|wt f^ fw^ wf wit i % tftarc it% r ^t fr ttfr wtw, trw 

•3FEWTF 7t I WF # Rtf gWiftTW WET fWFft ^f Wit 1 1 

3TET yRT gf^WT ^ d<M) ^ I ^Ft ^T WiFT WT, WF vdMMt FWWRT^t dHNI i 

SEfr |Ptwt w5t, arswiff w5t gtMwt w re w wf^w wrtr i wf ^wht frewtwt 
| #T aT3frW-3T3ffW FfeWR, ^W WW, FTFFtWW ww ^Yt WWT-WWT wmt it fi 1 1 WF 
FETW it d4t i I Wt <IW»id i, ^ctRdch ftWTFRT i, WFT % Wtcft '3TFT 'E^E'L =EtF , 3TIW I tt 
Wit, MTW F5TR ^ttET Y WT WW Pit, §TFT wY SWT WW W, 3T3ftW FMW i I WEft WTWWfWFT 
it WWT i, WW gfeW, Rti Wft SFTi WF WFWT, wftT ^Pldl wY WWTF fWi^ I WFF ^ttw 
wit TEEWT i SFrf FW WWW, gfWWT WF WWTF WW WWETT 1 1 WTWWW WW [FW] Wtit WET 
%, WF gWE WT? F? % 3ffr WWWFW ^ Wftf TTWFttWT wit WFW WFlf ^ WTW^ W 3flT 
3TWWT dlHM WFli WF WGIrt WT^ i I WEft WW WEfEft WTW WWW W ?llPd Wit, 3TfFWT 
Wft, Wt RWT f^TSEW WT W^W WtW Rd % W?EW W>?c) ^ W^, ^EW Ph< WiF^ ^ ■3ft? 
WTF^ i t^T WTi ^tiF Wt ... f^iEW RWT %, ^EW 3TT3EEW wft gt^fWT W FW F? WW 
dfld TFT i, ?tfW)d 3TE3EEW Wit gfWWT % WF dlfdd WW Rdl f=E WFT-%-WFT wi iWTW 
FT fid I WvRT gf^TWT Wft WWTF WW ^WT I WEft W% iFTW FT fid I WFWT WT WFTF WFWT 
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TT^ TTF % 3TFT 3TFT ^Fidl Tit TTHI TI6et ft, Tftf FTft F# Tft, 3n%T Titft 

FFT? FFTT I W #TT ft t# FFfft fttft, TTTF Ftft # f#t Ft F# W^cTT ^FFT # I FT 
cfr FTFTT ft % FT? FFTiT ^SFF TTTF #FT ftt ftt ftt d«ll£ $I J II, eft fftiT eisi^ ft> Flft 

ttt ift? <3ftr ^tftrr tttf fttftt, tf ffrt ftt Fftt i ftft FT ft Tft# far# ft, ft 

cFJT TTFf ft ft, f# FFT ftftTTT eft FFTft Fftt ft eft * u ^l FFlft ft, J llftHlftlF Tit FFTf 
|, TiteF TTT ft 1 TTftt fftsft JFft FFTft ft Ft ftt Tj5 PTi ^ftt g?Ti ft> OsHIVh 
TiFTT TT, T1F TF TT %F TiT, FiFT ft tRE STFFiT ftt, TTTfttT ftt I RF TF#T ft 
TTTfttT ft# ft; TF#T ft !ST Flft ft FTT-T^ftt Tit, tftfttftftt ft I -FT ft TTT fftTFT 
ifftt, FT FFTt-FfttF eft #TT FT Fft ft ftwft Ftl ftt FTT fads# ft I ft FTi Fft«l 
ftr I, -RT^T Fftt TT fftft fTTiTTi ft, ^F ftft ft, Tfft fe? TFf t Tftftft ftft ft 
ftt ft TTTift ft I Tfttft FT 6Flft T%-Tft FTfft FFTF Ffit ft, f#TT ft FTfftFF TF ft 
TiT ... FFT ftt Ml^cL ftrTT I FTT? FFTF TiT, FT# fftTTTT ft ?3FF ft 'TFT, fft Ffft 
ftf ft FTiTT % I RT FTTftt ft fftFTTT ft TTTF ft F# ft, TT W FFt ft ftlT ^f^TT 
TTTF ft FTT; STTef ft fttfftp 3TFT; TF FTTT ft ^fftTT ftt ftft #Ti TT FTTT fttFT, 
FF FT FFT fttFT TFTiT I 

Tf# TTT ft TF ft, TfT T# ft, TF# TTT ft TF ft fft FT FT ^eT i, g^F, 
ft STTTT1T ft TFT ftt, FTT #TT ft TFT ft* fft TTftt FFTTlft ftt #TT ft F# ##i 

5rrfftr TFft ftt ftrr ft i ^rft tft tf I fft Ftn tff fit tft fifttf Rfift tftt 

To ftnft TT RTT f%T^T TTFftftF TFT Ft Fft ft, FF|FfftF FTT Ffft ft tft FFFFT T5TFT 
^fftTT ftt TTTF TFFT ft I fttF TTFTT ft ? Tft TFTft, ftft «[TFft T5FT, Tft TfFlft ftft 
ft ft ftft TFT? 3TFT ft ft ... FFft Fft?F 3Tft?F ft tft ftft TFlf Tft ft TFtft... 
ft ft ft FTT ft) -gF-TTF ft TTTF ^ FT F|T F% FT TFF TTft ft ft ftftft 
TF^ ^ I 3TT 3FF ftFeft ft 3TFft TTftTTTt TiT ft, TF ft, fttT TFT ft; FfftF TTTF ftt 
FTift, 'STFFFT TFTTF Tft I fttftF ^eftt ftt TIFTf , TF Fftt ft Fftt TiFTT tft Fftt FtFT I 
fttftF FFft ?TTTT RTi tftFFFT, TFFRT fttT TF FT fttft Fftt TFT FF ftftTT ft I ft 
FF?fft ftt TFT ft I ■3TFT TF TTFFfft ftt TFT ft, # FFftt ... §dftt ... Fft fttfftST TF# 
TTtftR 3fFft fftFTF ft ftt ft T?TT fftFFTFT TlfftR I TTfftt ftt# ft tftFTFt ft T?TT fttefT 
ft, Tfcfi ftt?T ft -3TT TF tft Tcft, Fft, g^TT ftt FF-ftt, FFTF Tift I ft FTTTFT ft 
vTFTft ftt Tift Fftt ft I ftTTjF TFFT ft I 

^ftTTT ft FT ft Tf gm FfftTTCTF? [ft] FF ftft FftftTT ft ftft FTT TTFft ft 
ftft iTRFT ft 3TFT fttf FFfttFT Ft, Ft FFft #FT TT%ft, ftftt ft ftt iTFT, fttftiF FFft 
^fftnftt ftft ft I F#f Tit FeF-^Tft TT FT ft ft FF?FF ft# ftt# FTT iTF FftF 
ft FT # Flft; "ftft fttF ftt^Tft, TFTtf# FT, iTTtft? ft fttftt TFT ft I FT TFT FTi FFT 
Tfrft ft, 3TFTTT TF TFT FTicTT ft FT tftiT #TF-FT ^Ti TTT iFTT ft, FF TF ft ^fftTT 
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WW? WTT%T t, EtR FT WPTF WT WWWTT 1 1 Ft WFlf %tft? Wt FWT Rip ^ I efEft, 
g^ T^ftW t % WF ftRfftTWT ^TTfr #% WTF Wt FT Tt WWf W Ft, ?lEEW WjT5 ^ 
I 3?tT RtW WR Wt W% g?WT t Wt WpJ MT ReEM'I ?W ?WW? % g^RT WW WWEt 
FTWt-FT^ % WEf, % fErR W?tTF, W^wit W> WTW Ft 3?tT .WnW<M ^ ^ft f^TFFTrT 
WWW WTW t, WF Wt WiF^ t WF ?Rw Ftrt f, ?WI Ft?t I, WWWW WW> itWT, 

WWtfo TRE-TR? £TW WW, SK16M WW, WiftWT WF FtWT % EE gEtWT Wit FWT JWTR Ft# 
I, 3?tT WT^W W# EEWW MR WT WR# 3TTWfWWT WT WTEET 3RR |, gw 3RR #WT 1 1 
FWft ... 3TTW WEEt I, FWlt TETTW gWE 3 ... WET# TRET # gERl# TRET I, 
# #WTTT# I, EtEtW Wt f , WtWRRTf Wt f , WTtEEe t,W#tlWTftwTTTRWfRW|W 
WT^f M t, ##W TR W# 3 3TEt 1 1 <^ft ^ft Wt f 1 FW# #Er #T % #T# 
#t t #T FW# # Wj$ F?yET gERT # I, WTtf FW# WEEW % Wt W# I, W M # % 
fwElR % gpRl W WFWFT Rl^l I f# FT 3TWW WTFW t E# % #T gERT # WW WT-WW 
#TF%WET 3TWW WT# f, WT^ f#WWT # WWWit WWWWT fEtWR«FF it I Wt FW# |?vET 
?##t Ftrft 1 1 #T FW% WW TT# WT WWW Wit WW#?T wit gft #T % I t W# WTFWT, 
FT WWW # FWW W3RT Wt TE?t WT I W#T TTWTrft ^ WTft TRW WT WW% Wi 

fMM ^fl 


FWW Wt’STT ... Wtzr-WT gwww I wt ... foww^r fwwft WTJW w ^t wwwW ^WH 
t WRR W$i FtWT Wlftw, Wt RWT ... IRT ... ^JTtW % T5t% g?W) Wit §^WW ^f ^ ^T fft 
f^WW ^f I, wwffo f^f WWR WTW % ftww WWf WTWT^t wff #T WWff% W^t ^ 

§^ww ^r.^w, ww g^E .^w w# fm I, wft ^ wnwr^t w# 1 1 wft? w§w feEEW 

Wit WTW W^t ?ft f^> FW t^tW % WTEEt Wi<vll WR Tf, WWWi WT^ ^ TTFT^ , WWWi WT% 

^ RWi' RlHWld FTWWT, WRW I ^ WWW? WTW WfoFW OTWW WTT W^ff 3?R %SHTt ^ 
feWEE WTW WT^, WWWt WTW Wf% WT^W WFt WWT 3?R W#Jt Ft WW> I Wt FWW TtWT-WTW 
Wit, OTWW WtWt Wtt TtWiT, WWWRT, ■3TW% WTt TEET, FTWTfe f%RW WTWWR ’pRWT 1 1 FW 
WTFTrt t #T g^RT ^TTWTft I Eft WT3TT WTfeT RcE fF^TWTW WW ^ I #T Wt WWW 
W^f TF TEEWT I WrftT MWWR RWi ^TtW WW gWE WW WT ... f%WT, WTFW f^RT % <$5 
WW wEi, FW WTW WW, WWR FWWt EE FWEf WTT W^ft feWT WR FW WR, FW WWW WW?t 
wit WFWFT W #T ^ gf^WT if FWRT 3RR I WW WT »ft WRT W% I FW wff WTF^, f^ETTW 
WW) W5T WT yMtW f^Tft oftT g?WT c^t W^f WTFWT I Wt3TT FW EE# -3ftT gWE WW W^f 
WWW^ I Wt3TT Wt f^gTWR WW WTtll wt? WW [WTT] FW W# WTFW t, FW Wtwfr ^ 
TFT WTF^ wftT FWE' WTW WfTW% f Wi^Rcm WW ^ wftT g^Et ^ wft RWi-^Wt' 

^ g<siiRiyi %, wtwt % wtwtt ^ % i fw witt wwwit wt^ ... ft wtw ... ww^ tr% wt 

W^t Wdrt I Wfew FRcft ^ t, WTTTF-W5ERT WR^ t, WWW, FWTt WFWtW WR% ^ WR-WR 
Ft TEEWT %, wfR WWf$T?T WR^ ? OTWT I ftWW EfWT rft ^T5 4tW-WWR WR% WW I 
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TTcj) ipf ^ FTTT TFlTft — HlPtiTdld — fTT# 6HKI feeTt Rieidd ehfld TiT t, 
JTFTT % #T TFT^TT farfitT# TT % I # I eff#T JTFTT I, dS^ld TTT I, $ld6ld TTT 
%, FyTTTf TTeff TiT 1 1 e-lPtH TF ^ I 9 b< 4 1 t f# TF; ddlel Wldl Tel cl Ft# t #7 vitf4 
ffTTT ft# 1 1 TTcf SFiftT FTT# «Kpt>Tleff % | mPbttlM FT, TIT TF# t, 3T# TjT 
Tif# §F, T^5 Sdcbcll# T# §f, #T TFT #t §<^Hd TTtTT TTeft I 67 sHlfl vtt# Titf TFT 
T7 TRET eft T# 1 1 Tt Tj$ TT#, 3TTT %T T# (F§TeT TiT TTT# t, ^dlRld 
1 1 ft, 3Tjdd TF TT# TFT t fcE j^dT FT T# dHSlcl f# #t# gdjHd % frIT 
\3T3# tflvr) % | <rt|ctH TF eft *4«+> v3fjd ^ 3TT Tift yd> T# eft I #7 # TTi did FFFT 
diWII ■STR#, 3TWFTT 3ttT dldl #, TTi did FTT Til# ^jHd % d# Tit, 'Ft f# 
3fT3-#-FTT TTTT % 3# ^djHdl T T# Tit #, 3# Tt TSFftT T> T# #, ^ RdiW, 

ttft # tf t # cp Rett t, 68 #t ft tt# t tf # #r tj# 3t# t 

eft # TTT T# R TFT f, TtRfFT TF 3W TiT g# ... TTi f# T# #Jf R<JiRf # 
TFT % Tp TiT 3# — .T|9ft ddl'P-E *tTT Mi ^ vid4 TETTTT FFtT TFT Tit 'dddl Tit I 
#TFT TTTFT TF t RE FT ft^TdH #7 TTf#TcTFT 3TTTFTT T7FT feeTf Ti, m TFT# 
g^E t #T TFtTft 7#t, Ti# 3T7FT eft T# TiT TFETTT, ^TTiftFFTT 1 1 # T#FFT 
T#t-Tmft FT Fnd TTT TFTT % I d?bldd % FT TTT-^tR # dSl^ tR # TT>-^tR 
=# TRTF TT^t, =Etf 9FE T# I FTT-^jftcT #f^T 3TFT, ddl^) ## TTT ftTTTT #TT I eft TF 
eft Rhyjel did %, Rtmft TFT ^ ... Tit^ # TtT# 3TT # TFFFT #, *t 3TT # '# 
^EF t, ^ 7FFT TFT % I MTFET 3TTTTFT c# ^RTTT T TT TTTft eTITFT FTT# 3fF 
m# m# TTf#t 3F# Ttrr c# T3^T% # eTTT# TTT% ^ ! 3TT TFft-T#t 3FT TT% 
f , TTT STTFET 1 ^f Hlf^TdM # ^ TftTT # \JdM< T5#-T# ?Ft% F# ^ I TTT T^T t# 
FT# TftTTT Ttf^TTeTTT # # F5TR 4ld Tit TiTTit el *41-##, ft FiFtT # # PTTTT ##, 
#TT TTT T#, 4Pbd T|eT ?F# f #T '3FRR TftTT ^ RRTFT T# t, #Ti-#Ti f# Ti# 
l?TTTT?FTtF#t |T#| ??TTtf#TTT ? 3FTt T5t^ t; TT# T%, T#tmft 
T5# I 3TTTTT F^ # ^ mt m TftTTT ## t #T Ftr| #t TftTTT #eft I eft TTT% 
TEFTTT TfFt t FT f#TT # TFT, #Tt FF^TftTF 1 1 FTT ft ... FTTTt FI^T TRT TTT 
feT T% TT #, TTT % ... TFJFft ... -3FTT #’3ftTTT####T#f, TT##T TeTT # 
3FTT, eft TFJeft F#eft I, jfeTT TTTT tR I ##T 3TT # ^Ef # #T #eft I eft 


67. General Mohammad Ayub Khan, who was appointed Chief Martial Law Administrator 
after President Iskander Mirza abrogated the Pakistan Constitution on 7 October 1958, 
deposed Mirza on 27 October 1958, sent him to exile in England, and made himself 
President of Pakistan. 

68. See fh. 42 in this section. 
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ffcmft er Ft ETeft I, Ararat, aftr tfR ifFT Ft etr I, Etr er #rt ft# ... er ft 
EEF Fleft t RF EEE RTF Fft ... WMtf F?t, Et ETER Tt ET% f f&ET R PTT-ft-PJT, 
F FPT% Rt, RF RR EE Ef^E \3F<i EtE EET cficT ~F ... 3TET ^wm FttT 
HlftrtelM Fft FRT, FRf F?t, 3tR f|# eft Ft-RTT FIc^ RT Ft-RTT WMTf ETTEt Rff fFETf 
EFET *t, effR F=TT tERF ERft % rft eft REE RE<I EFT^ f Et? RR #7 ERR 
steft I; eft f^EE^r er I f% ?ftET et et e$t gt£t-Et€t rtE Ft, fErrft forft 
^ Et eft ERFT FRT RfffoTftEEPITRTTftRE RET I eft FR eft RJfE I, Etf§T$T 
FE^ 1 1 % 3TTEE ■# F>fRT % FR EE% TERR FF TERT ETfi?E % FR 3TE% RTEt 
^ f?R, ElfoTeTH ^ ETEf % f^R, F^tRT 3> ETRF 3> feR, FR 3TER 
FT# W Ft 3ftT FEeft % I FTTH ETfFT tHTREFETH##fttfRFH fR# RTJE 
F5t t EH# qr f## FF> F5t FR #? $TT HI# # #f#R et# FERT FRT ElftR 
?TT FR ET I Ft vIMMI HRT HFE EHFit % RtERT, EHFH ET EFR ERF# R PE T|9T 
R PE TgE, FtcE Et ^ETIR, FFT f#HFHI, fEvJE FRtiP, BRtRlHftefttf#FR 
Rift PRjft FR# gTE F# ERF# ETE #Rt E#Br FILTER FF# f EE FR .Tg9T, FFtf# 
F#f *JRNdl eft R# I, Ft # ETFEt E# ERF# ERET, FRlft # F# I EfeR EFTTJTE 
f 3 RTRT | 3ftT FR ETFF# B*R # ETF ft FTT ERR I f% FRlft efRR ftet =ET ... 
BRETT ft FF f^TRT ^ PT eFR ejft eETE 3FRT RR 3f | #T -3TFET if T5t%Rtt FR% . 
.. eRfcERTeft eft BTF | % FE^f ^ «t|eT Rt eTR 3tRt eR pT Ref ^ ^ EETft I 
% ^ERt ^FT I #T fl^EeTR ^FT 1 1 eft efftfT I # RET, Ft Ht RET JEFft I 
PTR SRTeTR RTT% 1 1 PT^ Rtf ^TT% 1 1 <jERT RFR pft, fp^ETR FFE TFT I, 
Pt-RR TRET F# f | ^R Rt ^TTT TRET FFTet | f^lTT% 3TTRRE Rtf ReER Rff, 
TERRT Rff I ftTTtft ^tFT Ft, Eflf Ft I eft F^f RFRTRT [RFRHI] eft R# I, RTf ^f 
eTRT I FRRt -3ftT RF RTF TT5RT I fR FR EE yRTFTeT #R R^WH F?t ... RT#R 
FEt? 3TTF*ft 3TFT FF TF 1 1 TRt RRTFTR RRT I, TTET I REftTT RTtf 3TRfiRf RT, 
EtFT TEET Rff 1 1 RgR RTRft RtR t 3ftT ^T RRT | 3flT RR-^TTt RFF % TTFRtR 
^ ETRT % I TTRFTT RT, ijRTFTeft ^ Rft, FTf^RT % I FttT RF RTF EsT ^ f^E 3TETRE 
R?t Rt TiR ^RT I Rt ^Tft 1 1 RRyftff Fft Rff, Ett fFE RTET R?t Rft, p f^efl Fft 
Rff, ifFRR RT% RTEt Rft, #t FTTf^R fe^EIR R?t BRETT R5t^efl [RRfR] Epft | 
#T TJ% ^ 5TR| #T RTRT Ft SPlt, PTR Rff RFRT t #T FF fR?RR RT ^RT I EE 
RF Et FRTft BfRR#T RETRTBT | ( 3ftT eMt 3TRRT, RERt ^ eftT ^ RRRR 
FERT 1 1 % Rf-Ff TRET f I EFTE 3TFT ET% TJR^ t, RTT% TJR^ t, Etff f% FR 
ER 3?t geR ^ f^fBX #T TERTEft F?t eEERTBf, 3TR f 3ttff R Ft, ^EE % f^tBT | 
3E^ HlejH Ft^ BEt, ^tT *^eR ^ f^ftr ejfFT ^RT -STR^t ^tE % T?t, ETEE Ft, ^itRR 
5TFT % RlM FEE RTRT ETT 7RTFT ^RE t ER FR ft, F'xt f^E ^ FEE RTRT I EET 
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3 3TT =FT Wt WFT 41 3TTF*ft A A, PlfejW TlW TW fe? few % I WW# 7WTFT ^WF 
cFt wrfeR 3 wwft fewr % i sifr^w otr^fw wtt ^hhi fefe gw wtw =et w# I, 
gwF ^ fww TTR TjR wtt I, ?wwjt f3t wwfiwt 1 1 

\jpff 3TFFT ftwfe WWWW WWW fWW ^ft Er I WWWR fecRT, felfeH 
% 3ftT WTW-WtW WWfe Wt WTrf fe4l 1 1 Wfe WTWlf 3TTFWT WTFT % 4r WTW WR, #7 WWFT 
R Rl 3TTW I RF WTWFTC WfeT WT, few Sp feWT WT WF WW FTW <£ #T WWfe WTW Rt 
RcF 3Fjffe FWWW> WR-WFW-R few fe ^HtllH Wi WTW WF 4ld WWWfT 3TTWT R, WK 
fewfe felR fej RRF WTW §W, RRr WWWR WjT WWT §WT WT? WW WRfroft WR WW W 
tp 6Hl(l [FWR] WFW> % FTWT R I 3fR WTW fewiR ^ felR fej WRSfeft wRl Wit wR? 
WFTWW % MHI WWWjT, wfe 4fe fefwR fewpffW WjT ftc5W WWTR W WWTF feiWT ^ qjjW 
fcl Wjfel | Wf fejfW WWTW 3ft W# I; WlR felW WWlR WFfWW WWT Wife!, #T WTW 
<Ran fej WFJRFW WT RRt WFTWW R WRR fe feWTTTt W I WRW 3ft Wift, R Wfft wHdl, 
WWWft wR WF TFT fR, RfejW WFTWW R, WT fej IRE fejWT ?WWW WjTft t, aftr ^ ftWT 
Wj7ft | RR tp WT WWWW t WRWjW fe WWTW wft WWW WW W> WWT WiT ftft ftT ?WfWW 
FR wftft-wnwft TFWT ft, ^pFTWWT WWWT ft, wfR j^TW % STTW % few, 3ffe WtT few 
4T WW TM I fej WWT ^fewfet f^[RT J ll4l4l ^ W I FWlt ^WF cfe T^Flfe tt?R 3iT 
feWT, FWlt Pit 3^T> TWFTT I WT 4E <^S FW «Ft, ■3TF3T WT WTF WT WTTTl cFF, 
WTT vd«IWW ?Ffe cfe FW W^f -3KT TRfe Wt wfeffeft =FT % 1 #T WWlt WRT =FT% cfe 
WTW cit cfef WFf t, feWT FW% fej FW FWWt WTF TW^ Rl^lnil =FT TTJWf cfe '3TW 
FTTTTT^WTW^flFWWt'^fe^TT W#T I fej F^-FTWl ^pRTT A W1 RTR WFFT 
wfeWT WT 4t Wfefe I fefeR WFWJR F^T TTT TT WWWT 11 1 1 

WT 3TTW ^ few cfT HTW #T W '3TTW GTR FW WT?ff cfe WRj feWFRTT #1: ?W 

Fw?Fwmt ^fwwr wr, wfw41 ... wf ww f^ ^FwwTtr ^fwwr wff I, 

pFWW cR% wiwf cfe I, affe few cFT TF% WlWlf cfe 1 1 WW feR I 
i|t WTW WW few WT Tjfew, #W WR I 

[Translation begins: 

This date has a special significance in our history. We have named a road after 
it. Tees January Marg in New Delhi. But these are superficial things. The fact 
of the matter is that a great soul was bom in India who created a great upheaval 
in the country and in the hearts of millions of people by which a mighty 
imperialist power was shaken to its core and was finally removed. These are 
things which have become part of history. But the more fundamental thing is 
the impact that he had on the mind and heart of India and how much of it still 
remains. In fact he made an impact on the world, too, to some extent because 
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his message had in a sense a universal appeal. It is true, though, that it was 
meant especially for us. Now, it would not be proper to say that we have 
followed his path without wavering, and all that he said. That would be mere 
boasting and certainly not completely right. There were a number of times 
when we strayed from that path, stumbled and fell and then corrected ourselves 
once again. I think to some extent he made a permanent impression on our 
policies and our work though if we had remembered his teachings more, it 
would have been a good thing. Gandhiji showed us a path in more ways than 
one in matters of immediate import as well as some fundamental things. Well, 
the world changes and I do not know what advice he would have given us had 
he been alive today. We can imagine to some extent but it is difficult to be 
certain. But, in fact, there were some fundamental principles that he gave us 
which do not change with the changing times. 

Look at the world that we are living in now, the problems that confront 
India and what we are today. The state of the world at present is such that 
people are trying to reach the moon and stars. They have sent up rockets and 
what not which have reached very near to the moon. The question is not 
whether such efforts will be good or harmful but it does make one thing clear 
and that is the rapidity with which our world is changing and the new forces 
that are coming into the hands of man. There is tremendous power, the like of 
which has never been seen before in the world. The important thing is not that 
we are trying to reach the moon but that we are living in a revolutionary, 
changing world in which man has acquired such tremendous powers. The 
world has changed beyond recognition in the last hundred or two hundred 
years because of these new forces which have come into the hands of man, 
things like science and technology which are considered part of modem 
civilisation. These are the forces which have made the West so powerful, 
wealthy and prosperous. The countries of the West took more advantage of 
the hidden forces of nature while we were steeped in ignorance. We failed to 
make an effort and so we declined, lost our freedom and became poor. We 
must remember that there is, however, much calibre and intellect in our people, 
but we collapsed because of our weakness and ignorance. No great nation 
succumbs at the hands of an aggressor, but by its own weaknesses. 

Well, anyhow, we became free ultimately by our own strength and unity 
and immediately after that were confronted with the problem of uplifting India 
and making her prosperous and of bringing her out of the mire of poverty into 
which she had been sucked. We must see how other countries have advanced. 
I do not mean that we should copy others. There are good as well as bad points 
in their development. And so, we must take the good things. Now the main 
thing is that other countries became prosperous and wealthy in the last couple 
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of centuries while we became even poorer. This cannot be remedied by slogans. 
Things will have to be worked out. We’ll have to think and do what others did; 
as far as is possible. We must also take advantage of the new forces of science 
and technology and, above all, hard work is required. It is only by working 
hard that we can progress. After a great deal of deliberation, the Planning 
Commission was formed to draw up five year plans, hold discussions, etc., as 
you know, all that has become an old story. But behind all this there is a search 
for a way which will enable us to take advantage of all these forces as quickly 
as possible. These forces are, for example, electricity on which the big industries 
run. That is why we must produce electricity. At Bhakra-Nangal, Damodar 
Valley, and in other places. The railways and ships and other things are all off- 
shoots of science and represent its power. 

We have opened great science laboratories all over the country. We are 
training millions of engineers because the world today needs scientists and 
engineers. But if we hope to transform our country it will not be done merely 
by a few people sitting and deliberating in the Planning Commission or by any 
one of the Ministers of the Government of India. It is possible that they may be 
able to guide the country and pass some laws which will pave the way. But 
ultimately, such enormous tasks which concern 400 million people will not be 
accomplished unless everyone participates. Those days are gone when the 
British Government was regarded as the only source of all action and the people 
waited for them to do everything. The days of the big officials are now over 
and it is extremely important that the people must understand the world and 
their role in it. We need millions of people in the country to participate in these 
tasks. It is possible that we may make mistakes because when anyone tries to 
move fast, there is always a danger of stumbling and falling. But it is not 
proper to sit idle out of fear of falling. It is good neither for an individual nor a 
nation. So we are trying to progress as fast as we can and are not afraid of 
stumbling and falling because we have the strength to get up and move on 
again. After all, we fell time and again during our struggle for freedom under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. But the greatness of his leadership lay in the 
fact that we would pick ourselves up every time we stumbled and fell. 

So in short, I want you to keep a picture of this revolutionary world 
constantly before you. We often tend to forget, in our internal squabbles, 
problems and frustration, the rapid strides that the world is taking. Nobody 
knows where it will lead us and whether great good or complete destruction is 
likely to result. But one thing is definite that the world is not going to stand still. 
It will continue to progress and in these conditions the countries which lag 
behind in this race or do not possess the strength to progress, will become 
backward and weak and vulnerable. We have various political parties in the 
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country and they all have their policies, but these problems are bigger than just 
politics and those who do not understand this, continue to live in the world of 
old slogans which have nothing to do with the changing world of today. 

Just look at the past ten or eleven years. It has been eleven years now 
since Gandhiji passed away; difficult years, but if you look closely they have 
been the kinds of difficulties which confront a nation which is progressing at a 
fast pace. Many of you might have visited the exhibition which has been going 
on here for the last four months and is probably going to be over soon. You 
must have been able to get a glimpse of what is happening in India and the 
various new developments that are taking place. You will find a new enthusiasm 
in the country with new avenues of work opening up and new industries coming 
up. Generally, you do not see a picture like this living in one place. You would 
only be aware of what is going on in Delhi and not what is happening at other 
places. This exhibition, too, is but a glimpse and does not show everything 
because India is a large country and millions of things are happening. Yet it 
would have given you some idea. Many visitors came, often from other 
countries, and were amazed at the things that are happening in India and are 
going to happen. Even I, who keep touring all over the country and getting 
reports, am often amazed at the things that are happening in India. So it is not 
as if we are stagnant, we are progressing quite rapidly, but at the same time, 
events are also happenning at a fast pace, and the question is whether we will 
be ahead of them or not. It is like a big race. 

Apart from everything else, one big thing is that the population of India is 
growing very fast which means that the number of people who have to be fed 
is increasing. It is increasing by fifty lakhs every year, fifty lakh human beings 
to be fed, clothed and provided with employment, which is a big task. Therefore, 
it is extremely important to do something to control the growing population. 
(Laughter). You may laugh, but the problem is complex and must be taken 
seriously. We must realise that the bigger the population, the slower the country 
will progress. Everything that we do gets nullified and if we move a few steps 
forward, we are pulled back again.. There are more unemployed people and 
more mouths to feed. The burden increases. So it is a matter of serious concern. 
I shall not say anything more about it at the moment except remind you of it. 
The Government is also taking steps which are getting results and you should 
also pay attention because it is an important matter. 

Well, anyhow, apart from this the task before us is how to organise the 
social structure, the industries and the landholding structure in such a way that 
there is greater progress. We need to do two things. First of all, production 
must be increased so that there is greater wealth in the country. Only then the 
poverty of the country will be removed. Wealth does not mean gold and silver 
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but produce from land and factories, food and other articles. That is wealth. 
Gold and silver are merely tools of trade. 

The second thing is to ensure the equitable distribution of wealth produced 
in the country instead of its remaining in a few pockets. I do not mean that you 
can do this distribution with a pair of weighing scales for that would be difficult. 
But the disparity that exists in India today is very unfair and cannot be allowed 
to continue. Now, one cannot avoid the disparity in the capability of people. 
But there should be no other disparity. Everybody should get the opportunity to 
progress as far as ability permits. For this purpose the Planning Commission 
was set up. But it is not enough for the Planning Commission to make plans. 
The problem will not be solved by this or by passing laws because production 
means hard work. So it depends on how hard we are willing to work. The 
harder we work, the more progress we will make. You hear about China and 
the tremendous progress they have made. But you cannot imagine the amount 
of hard work the people of China have put in. Japan, which follows another 
system, has also advanced because the Japanese are extremely hard working 
people. The same thing is true of the Germans. You will find that no matter 
what the ideology of a country is, all the advanced nations of the world have 
arrived where they are as a result of very hard work and by their willingness to 
take on more burdens. We too will have to do that in order to reap the benefits 
later. If we consume everything that is produced in the country, nothing will be 
left for the future. Therefore, it is essential to save and to have a surplus which 
can be invested in the areas of development, in industries, in improving 
production from land, etc. So, all these things have to be done. 

Now we are in the midst of the Second Five Year Plan. You must have 
heard about the dilemma we were in and the problem caused by the shortage of 
foreign exchange. Some people started saying that the Second Five Year Plan 
was too ambitious and it is beyond our capability. We would not be able to bear 
the burden. I do not think this is correct. We did draw up an ambitious plan but 
the problems of the country are gigantic. Unless the Plan was of that size, the 
problems could not have been tackled and we would remain in the same old 
rut. Now there are others who feel that once the Second Plan is over, we 
should relax a little and that the Third Plan should be a moderate one. I am 
amazed that anyone who understands the situation in India can say such things. 
What will be the result if we draw up a shorter Plan? The population of India 
will remain what it is. It cannot become less; on the contrary, it grows bigger. 
The problem of unemployment will not disappear of its own accord, and our 
capacity to solve the problem is reduced. This would be like making some 
arrangements to treat a patient and then to stop giving him medicine saying that 
they are expensive and so the treatment cannot go on. If the situation is very 
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bad, one is helpless. But it is not fair to the patient. The illness has to be treated 
no matter what the cost. Therefore, we have no other recourse and are forced 
to go ahead if we want that the country should progress at the pace at which it 
is doing today. We must keep forging ahead at the same pace during the Third 
Plan which means an enormous amount of investment. How much we should 
invest, this has to be decided, but it should be ample. Because investing more 
money means increase in projects on land, in our industries. Big projects are 
being undertaken, three or four large steel plants which require a lot of 
investment. We will get large quantities of steel; not right now, but later, which 
can be utilised for setting up thousands of small industries which in turn will 
provide employment. If anyone says that we should not put up any more steel 
plants, it would in effect mean putting a stop to future progress for the sake of 
some relief just now. 

Our President is going to visit two steel plants shortly, in Bhilai and in 
Rourkela. They are going into production and so he is scheduled to visit them 
on this auspicious occasion . 69 Soon, within a year, the production will increase. 
So we reach the conclusion that we will have to work quite hard in order to get 
the country out of the morass. We cannot stop mid-stream if we do not wish 
to go under; though many of our educated people seem to fail to understand 
this. We want that there should be industrialization, and progress, so that people 
can get employment; the education must spread and all that. But the foundation 
for that has to be laid by increasing production from land. If we have food 
shortages and are forced to import foodgrains from outside we will never have 
anything left over for development. Therefore, it has become crucial to increase 
production in the country. It is increasing and will undoubtedly continue to do 
so. I think within the next two, three years, we will reap the benefits of the 
work that we have put in now. I think soon we will become self-sufficient in 
food. It is not possible to fix a time-limit. But I hope that within the next two 
years or so, this problem will become manageable. 

We need to have a definite policy to do all these things. Recently, there was 
a huge session of the Congress at Nagpur, in which two resolutions were 
passed, and two more including one about foreign policy. I have attended forty 
odd sessions of the Congress so far. You must remember that I am now fairly 
advanced in years and have attended great sessions and small in these forty to 
forty-two years. Now the Nagpur session was one of the select ones in my 
memory. There was tremendous enthusiasm among the people. The complex 
issues which the country is facing today were discussed at great length. 
Committees had been set up to go into these questions and they made their 

69. See fn 64 in this section. 
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recommendations to the Congress. We discussed them at length and then passed 
several resolutions. 

One was on the five year plans and that means setting the pace of progress 
of the country. The second one pertained specially to the land issue. The reaction 
of the people to the Nagpur Congress session seems to be two-fold. On the 
one hand people are generally very happy that the Congress is once again 
moving forward, taking bold steps. On the other hand, some people, particularly 
the press, seem to be unhappy about it. Why is this so? As I mentioned, even 
before the Nagpur Congress, voices have been raised in favour of slowing 
down a little and what not. I have given a great deal of thought as to why some 
people feel this way. After all, in my opinion, the Nagpur Congress has merely 
endorsed the basic policy, what we have been doing for years. It is true that we 
have taken one step further. I feel that the time has now come when we need 
plain-speaking about the way which we mean to adopt to move forward. 
Otherwise there is bound to be misunderstanding. Plain-speaking keeps 
everything in the open whether people like it or not. 

In the last one year or so, some people have been trying to create an 
atmosphere in the country so that our goals and aims may flounder. As you 
know we declared years ago that we wish to adopt a socialistic pattern of 
society. We have also said that our socialism will be within the framework of 
democracy. So our goal is to establish a kind of democratic socialism. We do 
not wish to copy any other country. We want to evolve a path which is suitable 
for our country and acceptable to the people. I do not believe that every country 
in the world can function exactly alike. Each one of them is different though 
the fundamental principles are the same. So there is no reason for us to copy 
anybody. At the same time, as you know, we wish to proceed peacefully and 
not by force and we want to take the people along with us as far as possible. 

So these decisions were taken. Gradually, we took some steps in that 
direction. The time has now come for the next step which some people do not 
like. They want the whole thing to remain vague so that the goal of socialism is 
not attained. If the Congress were to accept this, I think, it would be deceiving 
the nation and the people to whom we had made a pledge in Parliament and 
elsewhere to take a particular path. That promise has to be kept and in any 
case, we think it is the right thing to do. I regret that all kinds of 
misunderstandings are being created. I can understand people having different 
views. There can be debate and discussion, but these strange voices spreading 
misconceptions. It has become an occupation of some people nowadays to try 
and speak in strange voices and spread misunderstandings and say that India is 
going towards min, that she is declining and becoming worse day by day and 
what not. 
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About four or five years ago, an American had come to India at our request 
to advise us on various matters pertaining to the administration . 70 He had had a 
long experience in various countries. He stayed here for several months and 
then followed it up by annual visits for two-three years. He submitted an excellent 
report pointing out our good points as well as bad points. Finally he wrote that 
in his three visits to India, he had been amazed at the rate at which the country 
was progressing. He had to accept what he had refused to believe two years 
earlier. But what he found amazing was that some people malign India almost 
as a kind of profession. They go about saying that we are backward and full of 
all kinds of faults and weaknesses. 

It is obvious that in a large country like India, there are bound to be faults 
and weaknesses. We are aware of them and are trying to fight them. But we 
must look at both sides to judge properly. We must see the achievements as 
well as failures and the odds that we have had to face in solving some of our 
problems. It is true that innumerable problems still remain. I want you to think 
of all these things with a calm disposition and not get carried away by rumours 
and misconceptions. I do not know why one should feel perturbed if the Congress 
wishes to take a step which it had resolved upon years ago. Their criticisms 
spring from this. This is no way of judging. What are the decisions taken by 
the Congress? One is that we shall implement the five year plans with vigour 
and take up new projects on a large scale. That would certainly impose a 
tremendous burden on the people. But there is no alternative. If you go to 
China and the Soviet Union, you will see the enormous load that the people are 
carrying and moving forward. 

The second resolution concerns the land question. We have abolished the 
zamindari, jagirdari and taluqdari system in the country. But other steps need to 
be taken. As you know, barring very few people, the majority of the farmers in 
the country possess very small holdings, no more than an acre or two and 
some even less. In spite of the fact that India is an agricultural country, u e 
average yield per acre is far less than other countries. Other countries produce 
three or four times as much as we do. Why is it so? It is because we have not 
taken full advantage of scientific techniques and advancement. But wherever 
an effort has been made, the production has been doubled or even trebled. 
Instead of the usual ten maunds we have been able to produce as much as fifty. 


70. See fn 66 in this section. 
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So we can do it. But it is not possible if small land-holdings continue to be 
farmed separately because the small farmers having one, two or three acres do 
not have the wherewithal to adopt new techniques. Moreover, cooperatives 
have become a way of life in the modem world. In the past, the cooperative 
societies used to merely lend money, credit cooperatives, which is not enough. 
We want that the cooperatives should help in the business of buying and selling — 
buy seeds, buy fertilizers from cooperatives — and in adopting new scientific 
techniques. It is the farmer who will benefit by this, his income will increase. 
Even in big industries, the cooperative method should be followed. If each 
individual tries to do it on his own, he cannot go very far. If the cooperative 
method is followed in industrialisation also, the workers will benefit a great 
deal. But it has become absolutely essential as far as agriculture is concerned. 
The title of the farmer to the land will remain intact. But the cooperatives can 
do the buying and selling. The villagers must do all this themselves and there 
should be no official interference. 

The basis of village life should be the panchayat, the cooperative society 
and the school. Then we want to go a step further and encourage the farmers 
to take up joint farming while retaining their title to the land. The profits can be 
shared. This method is extremely beneficial because new scientific techniques 
of agriculture can then be adopted. But this will be done only with the consent 
of the people. Some people are however saying that this is not a revolutionary 
idea and that coercion and despotism should not be allowed to flourish in a free 
country. I am amazed as to how they arrive at these conclusions. Some people 
say that even the idea of a Planning Commission is against their freedom. In 
fact, according to them, the socialism that we wish to bring about also obstructs 
freedom. Freedom to do what? Freedom for a man to take a step which 
will harm a large number of people, the licence to an individual to do 
something which will adversely affect thousands of people? Surely, we want 
to prevent that. 

Well, anyhow, I shall not go into further details. I merely wish to point out 
that it is a strange situation. In my honest opinion, the condition of India is very 
good and strong and she is making progress and will continue to do so. I feel 
that we are gradually overcoming the problem of food-shortages and the matter 
will be completely under control very soon. I feel that the industries are rapidly 
expanding in the country. Two years later, when the Third Plan begins, we 
want that it should be implemented on a large scale. It will certainly mean a 
tremendous burden on the people. But that is unavoidable if we want to build a 
strong and prosperous nation. The country which does not wish to accept 
responsibilities or shows weakness declines and becomes backward. We do 
not want that to happen to India. When I try to read the future of India I see a 
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great deal of hard work and toil, but I see prosperity and success too. But 
some people go about maligning the country constantly. In fact it seems to be 
their only profession and to declare any step towards socialism as dangerous. 

We have repeatedly said that according to the policy that we are following 
today, we are trying to industrialise the country by setting up huge public 
enterprises and at the same time, there is tremendous scope for private enterprise 
too. We wish to encourage the private sector and not obstruct them because 
we want the country to develop in every direction. I do not like the idea of 
criticising the private sector. But it is equally wrong and improper that they 
should try to put a spoke in the wheel of the public sector or drag it down. This 
is happening today which we do not like very much. 

I would like to draw your attention to something else. You have honoured 
me by making me the Prime Minister of India. It is obvious that I have close 
relations with my colleagues and Ministers in the Cabinet, etc. But I often read 
such amazing things about them in the newspapers that I simply cannot believe 
my eyes. Sometimes I find a report that there is great disunity in the Cabinet or 
that some Ministers are going to resign. I do not know how they come by such 
information. Sometimes it is reported that some Ministers have written a strong 
letter to me expressing their displeasure. I am amazed as to where such baseless 
rumours originate. Somehow I am so busy that I am ashamed to say I do not 
get the time to read everything. I am able to read only a few articles here and 
there. Anyhow, one of my respected colleagues in the Cabinet came to me and 
asked if I had read in the newspaper about his having resigned. I said I had not. 
So the newspapers publish all kind of false news. Nowadays, everything is in 
a critical situation, the government and the country, but I think the most critical 
condition is of the minds of the people who write such things. It is obvious that 
the world is in a precarious situation today. But as far as India is concerned, 
though there are complex problems before us, I do not see anything to worry 
about. To create an atmosphere like this, to malign the government and perturb 
the people is more harmful for us. If we make an occasional mistake or if we 
stumble and fall, we can get up and go ahead. But to build up a constant refrain 
that we are facing a crisis or everything that is happening in India is bad, that 
the people are disunited, etc, is very bad. This is not the way to serve the 
country. I agree that we must face up to our mistakes and not try to hide them. 
It is the job of newspapers to draw attention to mistakes wherever they occur. 
I do not believe that a mistake can be rectified by hiding it. Ours is a democracy 
and a free press is very essential in a democracy. But I would like to point out 
respectfully that though you have the right, it is not proper to spread wrong 
rumours. 

Look at the international situation today. As I said right in the beginning. 
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these are revolutionary times, though you may not realise it from newspapers. 
Huge arsenals and stockpiles of arms are being built up and extraordinary 
weapons like the atom bomb, the hydrogen bombs and rockets and ballistic 
missiles, etc., have been invented. You can throw a bomb on a target five 
thousand miles away and destroy an entire city. So it has become impossible 
for a big war to be fought without destroying the whole world. There can be 
no victor in a war any more. But inspite of this there is no agreement on peace 
because there is great mutual fear among the big powers. Instead, the arms 
race is going on as vigorously as ever. When Gandhiji talked of peace and non- 
violence, everyone accepted that they were great principles but felt that it was 
not practical to follow them in the modem age. But it has been proved by this 
very age that violence on a large scale will undoubtedly ruin the world. Therefore, 
wars on a large scale are an impossibility if the world is to remain intact. There 
is no sense anymore in a war if the intention is to win a victory because it is 
common knowledge that the victor and the vanquished will both be destroyed. 
This is the situation in the world today. 

New methods of warfare are being discovered. Actually, it has been going 
on for years, this cold war, which is fought not with weapons but with threats 
and abuses and diatribe. In the olden days, international affairs were conducted 
in a graceful manner, even espionage. There was a certain protocol which was 
observed in verbal as well as written communications in diplomacy. Now all 
that is finished and instead threats and abuses are freely bandied about which 
vitiate the atmosphere still further. So it is a strange dilemma and nobody knows 
when war will break out entirely by mistake. There can be a mistake because 
thousands of aeroplanes are air-bome at all times with hydrogen bombs aboard. 
If a pilot were to lose his mental balance even temporarily, it can lead to a war. 
Just imagine, the temporary insanity of individuals can lead the world to 
destruction and no country will be safe. 

So the first thing is to introduce a more polite tone in international behaviour 
with peace and not incitement to war as the motive. Secondly, all countries 
must understand unequivocally that war on a large scale is absolutely impossible 
in the sense that nobody would wantonly wish to destroy the world. I said war 
on a big scale but the problem about a small war is that there is a danger of its 
escalating into a big one. In short, in a roundabout way we have reached the 
same cross-roads at which Gandhiji had arrived by a different path. If someone 
starts a fight in a street, he can be apprehended by the police and fined and 
what-not. This is not possible in wars between nations. I do not say that it can 
never take place. But there can be nothing more foolish or criminal now in the 
modem world. This must be clearly understood and an effort must be made to 
root out even the thought of war. There are people who get carried away by a 
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momentary passion and demand that we should march in and defeat our enemy 
and what not. Such things are simply not done any more. It would be 
totally wrong. 

As you know, the two superpowers, the Soviet Union and the United States 
are armed to the teeth and if there is to be an agreement it should be between 
them. They are the ones who live in mutual fear though the tensions are gradually 
lessening now. It is obvious that fear is natural because if your rocket can 
reach the moon, your bombs can travel a long way too. Then how can any 
country remain safe in the world? Anyhow, I hope that the new move on the 
part of the superpowers will succeed and they will be able to find some way of 
saving the world from destruction. These atomic tests are extremely wrong 
and should be completely banned because they pollute the atmosphere and 
nobody knows how many millions will be affected. 

As you know, the problems of India are mainly economic and involve 
planning. Many other things are linked to it. Secondly, our foreign policy is of 
friendship towards all nations and the respect that the world has for us is not 
because we are powerful and wealthy but the world has recognised the fact 
that we want peace whole-heartedly. Mostly people in other countries also 
want peace even if their governments are armed to the teeth. We are held in 
respect because we have tried our best to follow that path. I do not say that 
every step that we have taken is right. We have made mistakes in the process. 

Take Goa, for instance. It is a small piece of territory which should not 
remain separate from India under any circumstances. It is now under foreign 
rule, in the hands of a nation where there is dictatorship and freedom is completely 
suppressed. It is not a very difficult matter to march in our troops and take 
over Goa. But it would mean igniting war. It would mean that we would have 
to go against all our principles and nobody knows what the consequences 
would be. We have restrained ourselves though it is an intolerable situation. 
Everyone knows that Goa is after all a part of India and cannot remain separate. 
It is better that we should be patient rather than do something in haste which 
would have an adverse impact on our reputation in the world. India does not 
covet even an inch of territory belonging to another country. But Goa is part of 
India. We want to have friendly relations with both the United States and the 
Soviet Union and others too who are opposed to one another. We are under no 
pressure and there is mutual help and cooperation wherever possible. We try to 
serve the cause of peace by mediating whenever there is an opportunity. 

Pakistan is our neighbour and our relationship with it has been a very close 
one, not only geographically but historically and traditionally. But there are 
complex problems which create tensions and bitterness. It is a strange 
misfortune. As you know, a few months ago, some revolutionary events took 
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place in Pakistan and the government changed . 71 There is no question of our 
expressing an opinion about it. They are welcome to do what they like in their 
own country. On principle, we do not believe in a military dictatorship for any 
country. But every country is free to do what it likes. I would also like to 
mention that the military regime in Pakistan has been able to take some steps 
regarding land reforms which the other governments had not been able to do in 
the last eight, nine, ten years . 72 We took these steps years ago. So I was happy 
to hear that land reforms are being undertaken in Pakistan because I think this 
step will be beneficial to the people. 

Anyhow, the problem is that apart from the long historical association, 
India and Pakistan are geographically neighbouring countries and nothing can 
change that. Therefore, we will have to establish friendly relations sometime or 
the other because war will only bring ruin upon both. There is no doubt about 
that. There will be no question of victory or defeat, only ruin for both. So it is 
absurd and stupid to think of going to war with each other especially in these 
times when our entire strength should be pitted into the task of uplifting the 
people and making progress. You often hear of small skirmishes on the borders, 
especially in East Pakistan. Please remember that our borders with Pakistan 
extend over more than two thousand miles. I do not remember exactly but the 
borders are very long and often there are no proper markings which lead to 
minor disputes. This also encourages smuggling and dacoity and what not. If 
such incidents happen within the country it is a small matter, the police is there 
to deal with it. But, when such things happen between two countries, they 
become political and complications arise. At the same time, it is also true that if 
the relations between India and Pakistan had been good, a few smugglers and 
dacoits cannot do great harm. But in the present atmosphere of tension, they 
take advantage of it and the atmosphere worsens. 

A few inches of territory can make no difference whatsoever to either 
side. So we make every effort for the sake of India, Pakistan and the world to 
stick to a path of peace and friendship. It is obvious that that does not mean we 
should give up our principles or rights. Our attitude must be one of peace and 
friendship. Gone are the days of threats and counter-threats with both sides 
unhappy and creating unnecessary tensions. It is no doubt essential that both 
India and Pakistan must pay attention towards progress in the country. There 
is no competition. Both the countries and the people should progress. Anyhow, 
the only way in which we can progress is by maintaining unity and concentrating 

71 . See fn 67 in this section. 

72. See fn 42 in this section. 
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all our energy towards the tasks before us. We must get rid of the habit of 
indulging in petty squabbles. 

Unfortunately, many people in India have not yet understood the changes 
that have taken place in India and the world and speak a language which is 
more than two hundred years old. Their thinking and slogans are completely 
outdated. The world has changed and so has India and all kinds of new problems 
are cropping up. But they raise questions which have nothing to do with the 
modem times but will only succeed in creating disunity and quarrels. We must 
not let ourselves get carried away but bring such elements under control. We 
must remember that India is a great nation of 400 million people who have 
embarked upon a long and arduous journey which can be accomplished only 
with the help and cooperation of the people themselves. It is possible only by 
means of understanding, peace and non-violence, not by coercion. It must also 
be remembered that the modem world does not belong to the weak or the 
chicken-hearted but to those who are capable of hard work. So it is essential to 
maintain unity in the country instead of indulging in petty squabbles about 
language and province and what not. We must also firmly resolve to implement 
our five year plans successfully. These are all extremely complex problems. 
You often hear patriotic songs which sound very good. It may be a good thing 
to be prepared to lay down your life for the country. But it is far more difficult 
to work for the country because that requires greater effort and discipline and 
patience. Therefore, the time has now come, not to lay down your lives, but to 
serve the country faithfully and diligently. 

You have recently witnessed the great pomp and pageantry which 
accompanies the Republic Day Celebrations. Millions of people came from 
outside Delhi and several foreign dignitaries were also present. It was a grand 
spectacle which thrilled everyone. By a strange coincidence, all this pomp and 
pageantry is inevitably followed four days later by the 30th of January which is 
a reminder of the grim tragedy that occurred eleven years ago. That was the 
day Mahatma Gandhi fell at the hands of one of our own Indian youth. It also 
serves as a reminder to the cause for which Gandhiji gave up his life. It was 
stupidity which killed him and also the disunity which has brought great ruin 
upon the country in the past. Even today such stupidity persists vitiating the 
atmosphere. Therefore we must be extremely vigilant and fight all these 
fissiparous tendencies. On this occasion specially, we must remind ourselves 
once again of the fundamental principles taught by Mahatma Gandhi. He showed 
a ray of light to a nation which lay engulfed in darkness and uplifted it from its 
downtrodden condition. We can never hope to repay that tremendous debt to 
Gandhiji today or even in the years to come. We can do it in a small way by 
adhering to his principles and practising what he taught us. If we do so, I am 
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convinced that gradually there will be an impact and the rest of the world will 
also follow suit. Anyhow, it is very important to follow in Gandhiji’s footsteps. 

So, I would like to draw your attention to these things particularly today. 
Please remember that in this changing, revolutionary age, there is place not for 
the weak but only for those who are prepared to work hard and live in unity 
and cooperation. Jai Hind! 

Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 
Translation ends] 

6. In the Rajya Sabha 73 

The Prime Minister (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): Mr. Deputy Chairman , 74 I am 
grateful to you for allowing me to intervene at this stage in this debate. It was 
my intention to speak at the end of the discussion; but I discovered suddenly 
today that this will be continued on Monday next here in this House and 
unfortunately I shall not be in Delhi on Monday next . 75 So, I ventured to speak 
now. 

I have not been present here most of the time during this discussion thus 
far. But I have endeavoured to find out what has been said and have seen some 
of the reports of the speeches and some of the notes made. Many matters have 
been referred to which separately and individually have importance, no doubt; 
but they tend rather to blur the big picture that the President’s Address is 
supposed to present to the country. I think it is always important for us to look 
at things in the right perspective and not lose ourselves in one thing, however 
separately important it might be. Of course, some things are most important. 
Here is the food situation about which my colleague was just speaking . 76 Nothing 
can be more important than the food situation in the country. It is obvious. I 
shall not say much about it except to assure the House that our Government is 
very very far from being complacent about food matters at any time. It is too 
vital a matter and only those who are completely oblivious of what happens all 


73. Interventions during the debate on the Motion of Thanks on President’s Address, 1 2 Feb. 
1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIV, cols 546-562. 

74. S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao. 

75. On that Monday, 16 February 1959, Nehru was busy inaugurating the first cooperative 
sugar mill at Bajpur (now in Uttarakhand). 

76. A. P. Jain, the Minister for Food and Agriculture. 
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around can be complacent. That does not mean that we cannot err or we have 
not erred occasionally with regard to this matter or the arrangements we have 
made. But as the house knows very well, we have had to face three bad years 
and we are just beginning to turn the comer with the good rice crop we have 
and the good wheat crop of next season. We have come to some rather important 
decisions with regard to State trading and other matters, not directly connected 
with food, with the organisation of our land system, co-operatives and the rest 
which, I think, are intimately connected, really and ultimately, with the food 
problem and with the business of distribution. When we said we are going in 
for State trading in wholesale trade, we were — and I repeat what my colleague 
said — completely earnest about it and we are going to pursue it to the end. But 
then we pointed out that while we came to this decision, we had no real apparatus 
for it. Therefore, inevitably we had to go to licensing, authorising some of the 
old wholesale dealers to buy rice on behalf of the State. That is not a very 
satisfactory arrangement. We cannot easily control all these wholesale dealers. 
And secondly, it is obvious that they do not like this change in our policy, and 
when you make an individual or a group responsible for carrying out a policy 
which is not to his or its interest, difficulties arise, undoubtedly. But there is no 
help for it at this stage for us. If we had developed our co-operative organisation 
a little better as we hope to do, then these difficulties would diminish and 
ultimately fade away completely. And so from this point of view, apart from 
others also, it is essential that we should develop our co-operatives in villages 
and elsewhere. 

There has been an argument — I may refer to it although that question, I 
believe, has not been raised here — about the so-called joint cultivation. Now, 
what we have said is, we call for service co-operatives in every village in India 
and union co-operatives above them. But we have said that our objective is 
joint cultivation which we hope to come to, naturally with the approval and 
consent of the farmers. But we are going to concentrate on the service co- 
operatives, for obvious reasons, practical as well as other. We cannot jump 
into that without compulsion. We do not wish to have that type of compulsion. 
Indeed, if we did wish, we would fail. But convinced as we are that in the 
situation in India at present with small holdings, very small holdings — I am not 
raising a question of high principle but the practical question — with conditions 
in India. I believe it is essential to have larger units to be farmed together, not 
one or two acres or three acres, so that they can take advantage of modem 
techniques, implements and resources. Therefore, personally I am convinced 
that this is the right course. We can never make any considerable progress in 
farming if our units are small and we can only have big units by having big 
landlords or through co-operatives. When we rule out the big landlords, we are 
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inevitably driven to co-operation. We hope that as these service co-operatives 
spread out all over the country and joint cultivation also takes place here and 
there, the example of that and the results that flow from it will themselves be 
the greatest arguments in favour of joint cultivation. In fact, hon. Members 
might be surprised to know that even now in India there are many hundreds 
and possibly more than a thousand or nearly two thousand joint cultivation 
farms. I cannot say, I have no figures, to show the success they have attained — 
all of them — but some of them, I know, have succeeded very well. In fact, 
they have come to me — the farmers — and told me. We are at present going 
through a process of change, transition. 

4 P.M. 

Naturally, there are many individuals, groups, classes if you like, who do not 
like this change and who, therefore, criticise it. I am not imputing any motives 
to them. But they criticise it because they thought along certain lines, and they, 
I suppose, are convinced that such a thing will not be good for the country. 
They have a right to criticise it. I do not complain of that, but I am merely 
pointing out the difficulties that we have to face when we have to function 
temporarily through the very agency which does not like what is happening. 
This is an illogical position, but there is no escape from it. Any attempt to put 
an end to that would have meant temporarily — we have no agency at all — 
some kind of chaos on the food front. That has been our difficulty. Again, in 
some places foodgrains have gone underground — petty hoarding but on a wide 
scale, large number of people hoarding it which makes a big difference. And, it 
may be justifiably said, perhaps, that if we had taken some other steps, this 
might have been a little less. I am not going into that question, but I am trying 
to put before the house this question of food in its larger setting. Fortunately, 
we have this bumper crop of rice this year, and we hope to have a good wheat 
crop later. So, we have an opportunity of changing over under relatively fair 
conditions. I hope that we shall be able to build up large stocks of foodgrains, 
and meanwhile develop these co-operatives through whom we shall deal. 
Meanwhile, of course, even the temporary high prices of wheat are distressing 
because, after all, one cannot tell a hungry person that we shall get him a meal 
next week or next month. It is absurd to tell him like that. It is distressing, and 
steps should be taken and are being taken to meet the situation. I regret that in 
this matter we do not get the co-operation of many people in the business — 
people who hoard or who cause higher prices or sometimes who wish to 
exercise that pressure on Government or agencies so that prices may be raised. 
All that is happening. But, fortunately, this cannot be of long duration, because 
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certainly by the end of next month, when the new crop comes in, this policy 
will not help them — those who are hoarding and keeping back. So, I hope that 
we shall give relief even in this intervening period, and by the end of next 
month or even perhaps a little earlier arrive at a stage when we can take adequate 
measures to meet most of the difficulties that might arise then. 

Some of the other points mentioned — and they have been raised in the 
series of amendments — are the normal ones, if 1 may say so — Goa, Pakistan 
and the like. Well, it is true that Goa is not mentioned in this Address. Not that 
Goa is forgotten by anybody. We cannot forget, nobody in India can forget it. 
But at the same time I do not understand what any hon. Member expects us to 
say about Goa. 77 Possibly some might think that some brave words might be 
helpful — and sometimes brave words are helpful — but brave words by 
themselves might have the opposite result if they are merely words. Our policy 
in regard to Goa is absolutely clear. We can never agree to, or tolerate, the idea 
of any foreign foothold in India, and by India, I mean not the Union of India as 
it is today, but that Union of India plus Goa which is part of India whosoever 
may at the present moment be there. At the same time we have said that we 
shall try, to achieve our end through peaceful methods, not only as a matter of 
principle but as a matter of practical politics. In the world, as it is today, it is 
dangerous to try to solve problems by military methods. No one knows where 
it may end. And if we try to do it, it would be a negation of the policy that we 
have proclaimed and tried to act up to through all these years. I realise that is 
distressing. I realise, above all, that it is exasperating. Sometimes we find — 

even now that in spite of this policy of ours large numbers of political prisoners 

exists in Goa — some of them still Indian nationals, others may be technically 
Portuguese nationals, but they belong as much to India as anyone else. It is 
distressing that they should be kept there, and kept there under very bad 
conditions. Now I do not like to criticise other countries, but this House knows 
that this problem of Goa, well, is connected obviously with Portugal itself, and 
the conditions in Portugal are not a bright and shining example of freedom, 
liberty, democracy or anything. In fact, it is the exact opposite of that and it 
becomes tied up with other problems in the world. So, while Goa may be a 
small piece of territory in India, but not at present belonging to India, it is tied 


77. Mulka Govinda Reddy, Congress, MP from Mysore, observed that since Portugal was 
part of NATO, the UK and America would not support India and the Government of 
India might have to leave Goa with Portugal. 
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up with all kinds of major problems in the world and to seek a solution of it by 
military methods in the wider context of the world would be to ignore all this 
wider context and to give up the policy we have sought to pursue. That policy 
has, I believe, been more and more understood by other countries. The fact 
that in Portugal itself things have happened which have elicited the strong 
disapproval of most countries itself indicates the state of affairs in Goa. If in 
the so-called mother or father country, i.e. Portugal, this kind of thing happens, 
what can you expect in a colonial territory which belongs to it here or in 
Africa? 

Then, about Pakistan. There are various amendments expressing displeasure 
because we are continually, it is said, trying to appease Pakistan, because we 
do not hold up the honour of India with sufficient force and claim. Well, Sir, I 
do not quite know what to say about it, about this matter, because the Pakistan 
problem or the problems of Indo-Pakistan relations are always with us. We are 
constantly dealing with them, whether in the shape of questions and answers 
in this House or in many other ways. We can never forget it. It is too near a 
problem, near not only geographically but in so many other ways that we just 
cannot get away from it even if we want to. But when we are charged with 
appeasing Pakistan — on the other hand other people, of course in Pakistan, 
charge us with something the very opposite of this — what exactly is the fact 
or, at any rate, the policy we seek to pursue? What does appeasement mean? If 
appeasement means trying to win over Pakistan, trying to be friendly with 
Pakistan, trying to create an atmosphere of friendliness between us and help 
the solution of problems, then certainly we appease Pakistan and we will continue 
to appease Pakistan. If appeasement means giving up any right of ours, giving 
up any principle of ours or surrendering to any threat, then we are entirely 
opposed to that and we shall always be opposed to that. So, these words do 
not have any particular meaning; it depends on how you approach a problem. 
Sometimes something happens which exasperates us, irritates us and we react 
for the moment strongly; sometimes something happens which on the whole 
has a more favourable reception. Well, we react accordingly but the basic 
policy is something bigger than that. 

Now, talking about immediate issues, a certain announcement the other 
day by the Pakistan Government has been welcome to us and that was an 
announcement giving directions to the broadcasting stations in Pakistan that 
they should not indulge in anti-Indian propaganda and, to some extent, as far as 
I know, that direction has been observed thus far . Well, we welcome it and we 
always try to avoid this kind of mutual recriminations. These are all reactions, 
expressions from time to time but the basic questions are deeper, as the House 
knows. The most basic question is this: India and Pakistan, being what they 
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are, geographically, historically, culturally and all that, should obviously have a 
common policy of co-operating with each other, to be friends with each other; 
they may go their different ways that they like politically or economically but 
they should not be hostile to each other all the time. We suffer, both of us. It is 
now a dozen years since Partition and the passions of those days have cooled 
down to some extent and we can view the problem with a measure of 
objectiveness but that does not and cannot mean any question of surrendering 
the basic right or interest of India or surrendering to threats from the other 
side. We have to find some kind of balance between these and, at any rate, 
whatever we may say or feel, I believe that in the relations of India and Pakistan, 
as I hope in the relations of other countries, there should always be an attempt 
at a friendly approach and we should avoid recrimination and condemnation. I 
realise that we cannot always do that. Sometimes truth compels us to say 
something which is not of liking to the other party but even the bitterest truth 
could be expressed in non-bitter language at least. To some extent we learnt 
that in our apprenticeship under Gandhiji and, in this connection, may I say 
this? Many of the amendments here protest against the Address not having said 
this or that, not having said, let us say, about the Baghdad Pact or the attempts 
at a bilateral treaty between Pakistan and the United States of America or 
something that has happened in Africa or in Western Asia. All these amendments 
are in terms of condemnation, recrimination and brave words and gestures. I 
would hope that we would grow out of these somewhat immature references 
to difficult problems. I can understand strong feelings sometimes about things 
that are happening but the major thing is that we do not help even in solving the 
problem or even help going towards a solution. Either we realise that we must 
solve problems, whether they are world problems or internal problems or we 
feel that a conflict is inevitable and, therefore, we should keep our swords 
shining and bright and should be up and about all the time. We must decide 
which kind of approach we should make. Now, I am not discussing the problem. 
I am not for giving up of any principle which we consider important but what 
I am discussing is the manner of approach, either holding to our principles yet 
not being offensive and trying to soothe, or, the other way of using threatening 
language and threatening gestures which has become so common in the world 
today. I would beg of this House and our country in this matter, quite apart 
from anything else to at least remember the way in which Gandhiji dealt with 
his declared opponents of the time, against whom he was struggling. 

Having said this, I dispose of, if I may say so with respect, the various 
amendments dealing with what the President has not said in his Address. They 
do not like many of the things that are happening in the world. We also do not 
approve of the Baghdad Pact; we never approved of it and we have expressed 
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that many times. We do not approve of all these military alliances and we have 
viewed with apprehension the military aid that has been given by the United 
States to Pakistan because we have felt that that was something which had an 
unsettling effect. We believe that all these military pacts instead of ensuring 
security wherever they had come, perhaps, I will not make that sweeping 
remark, but certainly I would say that most of these military pacts to the East, 
or to the West of India have had an unsettling effect and even the existing 
security, such as it was, has been lessened and not increased. We have expressed 
that. So far as the Baghdad Pact is concerned, and this military aid that has 
been given to Pakistan, it has been our firm opinion that this has not been good 
for anybody concerned, to no one I say, not to India, not for Pakistan and not 
for the United States. We have expressed that very clearly but it is no good our 
condemning anybody about it. I believe, in fact I am certain, that our views are 
felt in the United States and further that they have had some considerable 
influence. We are, if you look at this wide world, in a curious state today in 
regard to international problems and all the minor problems, whether it is military 
aid to Pakistan whether it is the Baghdad Pact or the NATO or the SEATO or 
the Warsaw Pact, are all offshoots of the basic struggle, of the basic tug-of- 
war that goes on between the two major groups. I do not propose at this stage 
to discuss this matter except again to affirm that the policy that India has 
followed in this matter, that is the policy of non-alignment, has, I believe, not 
only justified itself completely but has been appreciated by many people who 
used to criticise it previously and it has won recognition even where people did 
not like it. I do believe that it is among those lines that we can render some 
service not only to ourselves but to the world and we propose to continue it 
fully. It is only when we are in some matters rather friendly to another country, 
the country opposed to it imagines that we are weakening in our policy of non- 
alignment, while it is our declared policy, intention and objective to try to be 
friendly all the time to all the countries. Again, I repeat, friendliness does not 
mean giving up a principle or an interest because a country that is friendly 
through fear is not friendly at all. That is not friendliness, if you are afraid of 
the other party and you shape your policy because of fear. Just if I may quote, 
in another context, even Gandhiji who was such an apostle of Ahimsa, said he 
did not believe, he did not accept a man calling himself a satyagrahi, who was 
a coward or who was afraid. That is not satyagrahi. In fact, he went further. 
He said if you have a sword in your heart, it is better to take it out and use it 
than talk softly outside and keep the sword in your heart and be false to yourself 
and to others. So, it is not through fear that way, I hope, we have these policies 
or that we are trying to be friendly with others but because we do believe that 
that is the best way of putting across our own ideas to the others, because that 
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opens the minds of others, makes them receptive to what we have to say. 
When two countries are hating each other, minds are closed and no one can 
influence the other, and you have a basis of fear than which there can be no 
worse companion for an individual or a country. The situation is pretty serious 
all over the world. Nevertheless, there are some signs, some ray of hope. And 
may I say that I welcome the fact that the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Macmillan, will soon be going to the Soviet Union for talks there? I do not 
mean to say that some sudden settlement is going to emerge from that. Problems 
are much too intricate and difficult, but all these visits, even if they tend to 
lessen tensions somewhat, even if they encourage just talks with each other, 
are helpful and, therefore, are to be welcomed. 

Now, Sir, I would draw particular attention to some parts of the President’s 
Address which endeavour to look at these problems in the larger perspective. 
There is, of course, the domestic part — what we do in India — and that concerns 
us most, that concerns us not only directly in regard to our domestic situation, 
but even in regard to foreign affairs, international affairs, it concerns us, because 
if we are to play any effective part in world affairs we can only do so if our 
domestic situation is strong and united. Otherwise, we do not count. We see 
many other countries today which are not free from a good deal of domestic 
problems where situations are fluid, which means, that they cannot exercise, 
or their voice does not carry, much weight elsewhere. Therefore, from every 
point of view, it is the domestic situation in India that is the most important 
thing for us. In this domestic situation, we deal with problems as they arise, 
food situation, this, that and the other. But we must have longer goals. What 
are those? One, of course, may be defined, to some extent, as the five year 
plans. Now, I should like to draw the attention of this House to a sentence in 
the President’s Address, paragraph 6, after talking about the Second Plan:- 
4% Our Second Plan is only part of the whole process of planned development 
of our economy. The steps we now take are but stages along the long and 
arduous road to planned prosperity and my Government, through the 
Planning Commission, have already initiated consideration and studies of 
the Third Plan. It is hoped that by the end of the Third Plan, a sound 
foundation will have been laid for future progress in regard to our basic 
industries, agricultural production and rural development, thus leading to a 
self-reliant and self-generating economy.” 

Now, what exactly does that mean? It means that if we progress, as we 
would like to progress, by the end of the Third Plan, we will have established, 
what the President has called, a self-generating and self-feeding economy. That 
is, we will have crossed the barrier from the stage of underdevelopment to a 
stage when we begin to, develop with the very impetus of what we have done. 
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That does not mean solution of all our problems. Of course, not. Five year 
plans will come one after the other, raising us to higher levels. But it does mean 
crossing that dreadful barrier which separates an underdeveloped country 
from a developing country, developing through its own resources. It means, if 
we have to give effect to this, that we have to make a mighty effort in these 
seven years from now — two years of the Second Plan and five years of the 
Third Five Year Plan in order to achieve this end. It means, first of all, on the 
agricultural front success, success not merely in producing enough food for 
us, self-sufficiency as it is called, but more than that, so that we should not 
remain at the mercy of a bad monsoon or some other natural catastrophe, so 
that we may not have to depend upon other countries, so that we can even 
export it where we can and get other things in exchange. That is basic to the 
position. 

The other basic thing is a sound foundation of heavy industry because if 
we industrialise, as the President says we must, industrialisation can only 
proceed on the basis of certain well-known heavy industries being established, 
whether it is iron and steel, whether it is machine-making industry and the like. 
That is to say, if we want an iron and steel plant in the Fourth Plan, or indeed 
in a part of the Third Plan, we should be able to manufacture that complete iron 
and steel plant in India. And I mention that because that is a big plant. That 
means other plants too. It does not mean that we will not import from abroad. 
Of course, we will. It does mean that we can carry on without anybody’s help 
after that and the words used in this Address are: We will have established a 
‘self-generating economy’. 

I need not tell this House, as honourable Members must know very well, 
that this assumes a tremendous effort. It is not a question of words or resolutions, 
but of organised, combined, united and continued effort. Only then can we 
bring this about. That is the picture placed before this House on behalf of the 
Government. 

And what are the objectives, apart from the basic objective, which is stated 
towards the end of the Address :- 

“It is the policy, and it will continue to be the endeavour of my Government, 
to seek in all possible ways to uphold the dignity and independence of our 
land and people and to promote our unity and social well-being and to build 
a democratic and socialist society, in which progress is sought and attained 
by peaceful means and by consent.” 

That is the basic objective. But immediately the principal objectives which 
we have accepted are:- 

“A substantial increase in national income, rapid industrialisation, expansion 
of employment on a sufficient scale, and a reduction in inequalities of 
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income and wealth.” 

Those are the four basic things, to which is added:- 

“The Government will continue to aid and support small and cottage 

industries.” 

That is added lest we thought that that is not included in rapid 
industrialisation. I believe in rapid industrialisation, the heavy industry and the 
rest of it coming. Without that I do not think we can ever industrialise ourselves. 
But I equally believe in the conditions that exist in India now and that will exist 
in the foreseeable future, in this widespread effort at small and cottage industries 
being developed all over India and more especially in our rural areas. And our 
instructions, to the community development movement today are first to 
concentrate on food production; secondly on cottage and small industries. Of 
course, there are ever so many other things that we have to deal with. Each is 
inter-related. You cannot separate one from the other. It depends on how you 
approach the question. For instance, education becomes basic. You cannot 
make any progress on any front without education. And I sometimes feel that 
although we have said a great deal about education, in spite of that, perhaps we 
have not done quite as much as we ought to have done, because it is basic. 
Health again becomes basic in whichever way you look. You have to advance 
on a variety of fronts. If you advance on one front, something else comes and 
attacks you on the flanks, on the sides. All this can only be done by a planned 
effort to the best of our ability. No planning is perfect or can be perfect. It is 
full of mistakes because it deals with uncertain and human factors, factors 
beyond our control, international factors. Nevertheless not to plan is really 
admitting failure and allowing things just to drift. You cannot progress by drifting 
and by merely good wishes or by slogans. 

Now, I should like to draw the attention of the House to one or two other 
matters. Of course, the House knows well about the starting of pig 
iron production in Rourkela and Bhilai a few days ago. That is in a sense a 
significant moment in the history of our industrialisation, the first big step. We 
have done many things, but that is the first big step, and it does not mean that 
we can relax but it will certainly after a year or so help us greatly in our future 
advances. 

Then, the House also knows about the situation in regard to our oil 
exploration. We have met with a greater success in the initial stages than we 
had a right to expect. But we are still, let us remember, in the initial stages. We 
are sure of oil, it can be a certainty, but we cannot say without greater drilling 
and exploration as to what the reserves of oil are. It is important to know how 
much they are, but we are sure of them, and that is something. We are sure of 
it also in parts of Assam apart from those which are being exploited now. We 
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have decided on a new refinery being set up in Assam and another at Barauni in 
Bihar. 78 

I should like to repeat here what I have said previously that one of the most 
satisfactory features about this oil exploration has been the remarkable progress 
made by our own young engineers who are doing this work. We started from 
scratch. We had never done this ourselves, and oil, in fact, in most countries in 
the world has been run by large combines, big trusts. So, we started from 
scratch and we got hold of some young men, young scientists, young geologists, 
and after two years or so they have turned out to be first class men for this 
particular work, not only technically first class but full of enthusiasm for this 
work. Only recently I heard of a very high tribute paid to our Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission workers by a very eminent and expert authority from the 
United States. 

Then, atomic energy. It is a curious thing which always reminds us of this 
country of ours, and of how varied it is and how it manages to live in every 
century at the same time, not only in the mediaeval ages but in the pre-mediae val 
ages and also in the middle of the 20th century. You find everything here, from 
the latest technique to the oldest. I do not know, but I suppose gradually this 
will change no doubt; but still we have an enormous capacity for co-existence 
in this country. Anyhow, whatever other backwardness there might be — and 
there are many emblems of it in India — in atomic energy we are fairly well 
advanced. I am not comparing ourselves, of course, with great countries like, 
the United States of America, the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom, or the 
other countries like Canada and France, but considering our general economic 
state, it is really most gratifying to note that very considerable advances have 
in the development of atomic energy, and we are thinking now and have decided, 
on an atomic power station. One thing to which the President refers is that for 
the first time, less than two weeks ago, our uranium plant produced automatically 
pure uranium metal, which is significant in our atomic energy development 
work. 

The House knows also the great progress we are making in producing all 
kinds of things in our ordnance factories. 

One matter which often exercises Members’ minds here is the question of 
rehabilitation, more especially, those from East Pakistan. It is a matter which 
we should always bear in mind because of the human factors involved. It has 


78. Both refineries were in the public sector, the one at Assam with Romanian collaboration 
and expected to be ready in 1961, the other at Barauni with Russian help to be completed 
in 1963. 
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surprised me very greatly that some hon. Members appear to be dissatisfied 
with the tremendous schemes that have been launched for rehabilitation at 
Dandakaranya. I should have thought that this Dandakaranya scheme was a 
visible sign of the extreme importance that we attach to this problem of the 
unfortunate displaced persons who have come from East Pakistan, to give 
them opportunities of growth which they could not have anywhere else, whether 
they remained in East Pakistan or West Bengal or anywhere. But apart from 
that, it is well known that there is precious little room in West Bengal for large 
scale rehabilitation apart from what has been done. It has surprised me therefore 
that objections should be raised and agitations should be started against the 
closing of the camps and the removal of those in the camps to these new sites 
for rehabilitation. Personally, I should have thought that keeping people on dole 
is a very bad thing, not only for the country but more so for them. It is a bad 
thing. They deteriorate, and they are a tremendous cost, unproductive cost, to 
the nation, but somehow we could do nothing else and we carried vast numbers 
of people on doles at a very great cost, at a cost which does not produce 
anything in the end for them or the country. So, we had to come to this decision. 
We ought to have come to it long ago. Anyhow we had come to the decision to 
wind up these camps and rehabilitate these people in other places, in other 
States and at Dandakaranya. Of course, when we say that, it does not mean 
that incapable people, children, women, etc., will not be cared for. Of course, 
they will be cared for. But they stand apart. 

Finally, Sir, I would point out that all these great programmes that we see 
in perspective, and that are around us cannot be realised without a very great 
deal of co-operative effort. No Government, however wise and well meaning it 
might be, can succeed without that co-operation, and I do not presume to say 
that the Government I have the honour to preside over is so wise and so 
brilliant as to solve all the problems of India. In the measure that we succeed it 
is only because of the co-operation received from the people of India, and I do 
appeal to this House and to others outside this House that, while we have every 
right to hold our opinions, to criticise Government’s policy, in the broader 
tasks before us — they are not party tasks, they are national tasks — in this 
tremendous adventure we seek the co-operation of all. 
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7. Draft for Maulana Azad Lecture? 79 

ODD NOTES 
(15 February 1959) 

The growth of nationalism in Asia is obvious, but even in Europe it is more and 
more apparent. De Gaulle 80 typifies this ardent nationalist urge. In other countries 
of Europe this is also evident in greater or lesser degree. This trend is co- 
existent with an opposite trend towards supra-national unity in Europe 
represented by attempts to develop a common market and many common 
institutions. 

Even in Communist countries, nationalism in evidence. The Soviet Union, 
purely influenced by Marxist ideas, has certainly also strong nationalist element. 
Chinese Communism basically nationalist. 

Indeed it might be said that the strength of Communism, wherever it is in 
practice, is partly due to its association with the national spirit. Where the two 
are dissociated. Communism is relatively weak, except insofar as it embodies 
the discontent that exists in underdeveloped and poverty-stricken countries. 

The urge for social justice a dominating emotion and urge today all over 
the world. Marxism gains its emotional appeal (apart from such intellectual 
appeal as it has) as it stands for social justice. The appeal of socialism generally 
is also that of social justice. 

In this age of science anything that has a scientific approach about it, as 
opposed to traditional approaches, has a certain instinctive appeal, partly a 
reaction against old tradition which has failed to satisfy and partly a feeling that 
thereby we are keeping in step with the march of history. 

Clash between impulses towards larger integration (such as in Europe) 
and the centrifugal forces now arising representing traditional nationalism. 

This nationalist urge, in countries which are still under foreign domination, 
necessarily takes the form of a struggle for independence. In strong and 
independent countries, it tends, to some extent, towards Chauvinism. In the 
old days this extreme and aggressive nationalism was represented by Fascism 
and Nazism. Something resembling that again visible, though it is checked by 
opposing tendencies. 


79. Unsigned first draft of speech, 15 and 16 Feb. 1959, JN Collection. This seems to have 
been written for a major speech, most likely the Maulana Azad Memorial Lecture (see 
pp. 93-116). 

80. Charles de Gaulle, the President of France. 
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Conflict between two major ideologies in the world today resulting in cold 
war. One a positive one — Communism, the other rather negative — anti- 
communism. Both use the word ‘democracy’ in different senses. There are 
basic differences in outlook in economic doctrine as well as in the domain of 
liberty and the State, and yet these differences gradually tend to lessen, and the 
gap between the two, though broad and deep, diminishes. In effect, the growth 
of science and technology is moulding social and economic structures. Function 
influences form. This is so in architecture. It is equally so ultimately in social 
structure, the form of that structure following its function. As science and 
technology change functions, the social structure has necessarily to adapt itself 
in form to these new functions. 

Actually this process going on in every country. Where functions are 
changing more rapidly because of technological advance, the forms have also 
to change more rapidly. Where technological change is slow, the old forms 
continue. This means that an underdeveloped and backward community 
necessarily has backward forms of social structure which do not fit in with the 
modern age of science and technology. A revolutionary change scraps 
conventional old forms in expectation of new developments and functions 
following rapidly. Even without such a revolutionary upset, where there is 
technological change, forms have to change, though the process may not be 
quite so rapid and evident. 

In a democratic society, that is where there is adult suffrage and some 
kind of parliamentary government, the means are provided for the change of 
function and even form to some extent. But old established forms resisting 
change till it is forced down upon them by circumstances. The “establishment” 
is always resistant to any change, whether it is religious or social. 

Normal living is a continual adjustment to happenings. Every political, 
economic or social form has a certain discipline. There is the discipline of 
religion and the discipline of social usage. These disciplines include a certain 
moral discipline or spiritual discipline. When the form tends to change these 
disciplines are weakened till a new discipline takes their place. 

The Industrial Revolution brought about economic changes of great 
magnitude. Progressively they affected the old forms and social structures. 
The rapidity of technological change in the last half a century has made the 
purpose of social change or the necessity of it greater than ever and there is 
continual maladjustment. In the ancient days life was simpler and more in 
contact with mature. There was time for reflection and meditation. Now life 
becomes more and more complex, and the act of quiet thinking less and less. 
Even when there is leisure one does not know what to do with this leisure. The 
habit of thinking has grown much less. 
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The problem of leisure in the developed countries. Moral and spiritual 
discipline which religion or social usage gave breaks up. Changing ideas of 
morality and standards. Disillusion. The sense of something wrong with our 
civilization. No going back to the old ways and the new material civilization, 
though satisfying many important needs, yet not satisfying in some ways. 

One sees an exhaustion of our old civilizations, both mental and physical, 
and at the same time the stirrings of a new civilization. 

The conquest of the physical world and of external conditions, but a 
weakening of the moral fibre. Science advancing beyond the comprehension 
of most people of the human race. Neurosis, juvenile delinquency, absence of 
belief in anything. 

The old question in a new form — What is the meaning of life? Truth, 
beauty and goodness have no particular place in a purely mechanical civilization. 

Communism gives a certain purpose to life and is thus a kind of religion, 
but it has its own dogmas. 

Marx primarily moved by the ghastly conditions that prevailed in the early 
days of industrialisation in England, France and Germany. Also at that time 
there was no truly democratic structure of the State, and changes could hardly 
be made constitutionally. Hence revolutionary violence offered the only way to 
change. Since then tremendous changes chiefly because of technological 
advance. Capitalism today, though maintaining and to some extent even 
aggravating its basic features and tending towards monopolies and aggregations 
of economic power, nevertheless very considerably checked by the democratic 
structure of the State and the power this gives to the masses of the people. 
Also the demand for social justice and the need for forms and structures which 
can be more easily adapted to the modem scientific age. In theory, therefore, 
and perhaps also in practice, the possibility of changing economic structures 
and social forms peacefully in spite of resistance by vested interests. 

Advance of Science and Technology makes it definitely possible to solve 
many of the economic problems of the world and, in particular, to provide the 
primary necessities of life to everyone all over the world. The Welfare State 
today is the ideal not only of socialism but of capitalism also, though the 
approaches are different. Thus, the basic ideals come nearer to each other and 
there is a possibility of approaching those objectives through different methods. 
Naturally, those methods will have to depend upon the background of a country 
or a community — geographical, historical, cultural, economic, social, religious, 
etc. Any real change cannot easily be imposed. It has to grow. A country, 
especially one with an old civilisation, has deep roots in the past, which cannot 
be pulled out without great harm, even though many weeds in the form of 
harmful or out-of-date customs can and should be pulled out. Even as Nature 
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establishes some kind of an equilibrium which cannot be disturbed suddenly 
without untoward results appearing so also in a community or a country, it is 
not easy or desirable to upset old ways of living too suddenly. The attempt to 
solve a problem in this way might well lead to graver and more difficult problems. 

This applies even to the external world we live in, much more so does it 
apply to the inner life of human beings. In fact, the rapidity of travel today, in 
the Jet Age, is creating new problems for human beings. In the next step, when 
human beings attempt to travel through space, all kinds of biological and other 
changes may take place. 

If that is so externally, then surely even greater changes would take place 
in the mind, emotions and spirit of man. 

Marx more perhaps than others, awakened human conscience. 

The pressure of population creates new problems. 

The Atomic Age with its horrible weapons also produces new dangers and 
new problems. Everyone recognizes that they cannot be solved by war, as that 
would mean ultimate and absolute destruction. The alternative to war is peace 
and peaceful change. If, as between the Great Power blocs, no change can be 
brought about by compulsion, the only way is to accept the existence of different 
forms and social structures and philosophies, and try to influence each other 
by one’s own example and the communion of ideas. Peaceful co-existence. 
Panchsheel. That is, hostile propaganda against one another to cease. Each 
country or group to recognize the right of the other to its own economic and 
social set-up, without encroaching on the other. 

Geophysical Year. Exchange of information. This to be extended to all 
spheres of Science and, in fact, in other matters too. 

Science and Technology not part of the ideology of any group — neither 
Communist nor capitalist. Common ground for all. 

Thus a gradual detente which will enable people to consider the problems 
of the Age in a somewhat more dispassionate way. Aggressive nationalism will 
tone down and be concerned with their own problems and not with other 
countries. 

The conflict today between the Great Power blocs not essentially between 
social or economic structures, but rather a political one between two 
concentrations of power, afraid of each other. It has to be considered, therefore, 
on a political plane. 

Phenomena appearing among youth in many countries causing anxiety to 
educators, politicians, social workers and parents. A negative attitude towards 
the patterns of behavior transmitted by adults, a rejection of moral patterns and 
standards, an emphasis on their being indifferent and a desire for eccentricity, 
creating their own pattern of behavior and outward appearance. They are 
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something more than mere cynicism. It is often a negative attitude towards 
work. Even an inclination to criminality, alcoholism, eroticism and even 
destruction of public property. These attitudes threaten continuity of national 
culture and weaken established principles of social co-existence. 

How far these due to modern mechanized society which is highly 
industrialised. 

Essence of education to prepare young people to take part in collective life, 
to perform useful functions for Society. 

Effect of films and book. 

Conflict between young people and adults due to processes of social and 
cultural transformation. In a period of speedy changes, they appear sharper. 

The tragedy of every generation — the discovery of divergence between 
idealised and actual picture of the world. In a primitive or static society 
adjustment relatively easy. Today in the age of the atom bomb, rockets and jet 
planes, changes rapid. Age of electronic machines and atomic energy. In this 
world of change and uncertainty, the hedonistic principles of life easily 
appreciated. 

Each society creates its own system of institutions and methods. 

Lack of harmony between individual and society. 

The relationship to one’s own personality. In a mass industrialised society 
the personality of the individual ceases to be of value in itself and has become 
an instrument for the efficient realisation of the social improvements of the 
collective or also of economic aims. 

Fascism and Nazism extreme examples of denial of moral values and old 
standards. 

Scientists and technicians create new means of communication, new 
sources of energy, etc., but their use decided upon by people not capable of 
understanding them. 

The question “Who am I” and “What should I be”. 

In contemporary world, there is little place for a harmonious, consistent 
shaping of individual. No ideals of personality find general recognition. The 
ideal recognized and valued in one group is derided by another. Hence chaotic 
condition of contemporary society. 

Relationship to Nature. The ideas of the physical world completely changing 
from one of a world built on solid materials, enduring, permanent, expanding 
and indestructible. Now a world of whirling atomic particles. Possibility of 
destroying itself by hydrogen bomb explosions or poisoning of atmosphere. 

Lack of harmony between a technical civilization and forms of social life 
and the ideological and philosophical life, as well as the fear that new technical 
civilization can destroy humanity. Perhaps a new technical base of civilization 
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will also gradually create a new super-structure, new forms of collective life, a 
new ideology and philosophy of life. 

ODD NOTES (Continued) 

Rich countries growing richer. Per capita income going up. In the US, two 
thousand dollars a year. In under-developed countries it is even difficult to 
keep up with existing low standards. Even when progress is made in letter, the 
difference between the rich and poor countries becomes greater. 

The dilemma of today: is it that human values cannot control mechanical 
science, or is it the other way about? The scientific spirit is more human than 
the machinery of governments. 

Man masters Nature not by force, but by understanding. Power is the by- 
product of understanding. 

Never before in human history or evolution has change been so swift, so 
pervasive, as today. Man now has to live with change as a permanent partner in 
all his activities and all his institutions. 

Old Hindu ideal. It has little importance to history. Always thinking of the 
life of the spirit. 

Hindu philosophy not in direct conflict with progress of science as, for 
instance, Christian or Islamic cosmology. Hindu philosophy, apart from its 
rituals and accretions, had a scientific approach and, therefore, can accept 
advances in science without a break from the past. The ideal of building up a 
proper community life on earth not so important in Hindu thought as in others, 
especially in modem development of socialism or capitalism. Thus, a certain 
conflict between this idea and the absorption in so-called inner life. 

Muslims, when they came to India, had to face new problem — how to live 
with others as equals. Previously, the relations with others were different. In 
another sense, high caste Hindus, though their philosophy was tolerant, did not 
socially know how to live with others. Both Muslims and Hindus thus in a 
sense closed systems, and the problem for both was how to develop relations 
with outsiders. Co-existence. This problem slowly solved, but not completely, 
when other influences came into play. 

The same difficulty of considering others as equals, and not inferior, appears 
in Christianity and so-called Western civilisation. This added to by industrial 
growth. 

Racialism. South Africa. 

The drabness of the Welfare State. A civilisation losing faith in itself. 

Communists are the metaphysicians of the present age. 

Whether religion as such is necessary or not, a certain belief or faith 
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essential for the individual as well as to community. This gives a sense of 
purpose beyond the demands of our daily lives. 

Communism gives a purpose, a kind of religion, but in some ways it is 
limited and limiting. Man is a social animal. Yes, but he is something more. 
Marx profound in many ways, and yet there is a certain naivette in Marxism. 

What is the spiritual current of the present age? What can produce that 
moral and spiritual discipline which religion once gave? 

India’s basic thought contained in the Upanishads. Message of the Buddha. 
Asoka. The Gita. This thought universal and not in opposition to science, though 
it goes beyond the present confines of science. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharatha. Their vast effect on the mass of our people. Without this 
background of thought of the Upanishads etc. and the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharatha, the Indian people would be something quite different from what 
they have been and are. 

Vivekananda. Gandhi. One has to build on those foundations, though the 
essential principles have to be adapted to changing conditions. 

8. In the Lok Sabha 81 

Mr. Speaker: 82 The House will now resume further consideration of the 
motion moved by Shri Kasliwal 83 and seconded by Shri Joachim Alva 84 on 
the 13th February 1959, and amendments thereto. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, I must begin on a note of apology for not having been present 
here throughout the discussions on this Motion, as I was absent from Delhi for 
one day and heavily occupied on other days. I was present for some time. I 
have, however, tried to remedy that lapse by reading the official verbatim record 
of the speeches made by hon. Members, more particularly the leading Members, 
on the other side of the House. I have read specially the speech of Shri S.A. 


8 1 . Reply to the Debate on the Motion of Thanks to the President’s Address in the Lok 
Sabha, 19 Feb. 1959, Lok Sabha Debates (Second Series), Vol. XXV, cols 1930-1959. 

82. M. Ananthasay anam Ayyangar, Speaker, and Congress, MP from Chitoor, Andhra Pradesh. 

83. Nemi Chandra Kasliwal, Congress, MP from Kota, Rajasthan. 

84. Joachim Alva. Congress, MP from Kanara, Mysore. 
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Dange 85 with its seeming profundity and light cynicism, the speech of Acharya 
Kripalani with all its earnest appeal, and the war like saga of Shri M.R. Masani . 86 

The first thing I should like to say is — and I say this almost every year on 
such an occasion — that there appears to be some misapprehension as to what 
the President’s Address to a joint session of the two Houses should be. I think 
Shri Dange said that the Address was lifeless and not inspiring. Shri Khadilkar 87 
said that the speech utterly lacked urgency, vigour and vitality; it should be 
more analytical and critical, showing where Government had gone wrong and 
so on. Now, I fear nothing that I can say is likely to inspire the hon. Member, 
Shri Dange. His inspiration is from sources not available to me. But what Shri 
Khadilkar said presumes that our President is more or less in the position of the 
President of the United States with his State of the Union message which he 
sometimes gives — an analytical survey. It is obvious that our President is not 
constitutionally or otherwise in that position and it would not be fair to him or 
fair to this House for the President to function in any other way than is laid 
down in the Constitution. Therefore, his annual Address is necessarily not an 
analytical and critical document, except very broadly speaking; it is to be rather 
a simple narration of what has been done; giving some idea of the major things 
that Government is going to undertake. If we have to start some other convention 
in this matter, I do not know how it will fit in with such ideas of our Constitution 
and the President’s position as have thus far been accepted by us. 

In the various speeches made in this House, many matters have been referred 
to. I think there have been several references to the case of Shri Mathai. Many 
other subjects have come up too, and more particularly there has even been 
mention of something which had not been previously mentioned in any context 
in this House, that is, the possibilities of civil war in this country. So the debate 
has covered a wide field. I should like, if I may, to refer to some of these 
matters because to refer to every point raised would make what I have to say 
much too discursive and without much point. 

I would right away say a few words about Shri Mathai ’s case 88 which 
seems to have agitated a number of Members opposite, and to which reference 
has been made in the speeches. Now, I welcome any kind of inquiry that can 
be made about any matter which raises doubts in Members’ minds. I have 

85. S. A. Dange. CPI, MP from Bombay City Central-SC, Bombay State. 

86. M. R. Masani, Independent, MP from Ranchi East-ST, Bihar. 

87. Raghunath Keshav Khadilkar, MKP, MP from Ahmedabad, Bombay State. 

88. M.O. Mathai, Special Assistant to the Prime Minister, resigned on 12 February 1959 
following allegations of corruption. His resignation was accepted on 18 February. See 
pp. 374-391. 
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always been willing, if ever I am approached, to give such information as I 
have, whether outside the House or in answer to questions. When questions 
were asked in this House and in the other House, I endeavoured to give answers 
to the particular questions. Naturally, I could not go into the history of it or 
give a long account of all connected matters. When I found that because of 
public interests, because of the interest of Members in this House and because 
of the importance of certain charges and insinuations made it was desirable to 
have this matter considered in its wider context as a whole comprehensively, I 
decided not to give information piecemeal which did not seem to satisfy 
Members, because some of the questions put to me were rather extraordinary, 
extraordinary in the sense that they were hardly questions; they were something 
more than questions. And in the speeches made too, it seems to be almost 
accepted that something very grave has happened — without waiting for all the 
facts. Therefore, I decided that it was better for this matter to be considered in 
all its fullness by someone who could prepare a report on it to be considered 
and at that time it will be for us to decide what, if any; further steps should be 
taken in this matter. So I asked our Cabinet Secretary 89 to ascertain all the facts 
that he could in this matter from the various allegations and charges made, 
whether in any question in this House or in the press, if it was available, and 
report to me so that I would be in a better position to submit such a report or 
my own report on it to you Sir. I have done that. And because these matters 
involve — these charges involve -financial matters, it is my intention when the 
Cabinet Secretary sends his report or note to me on these subjects, to send it to 
my colleague the Finance Minister 90 and separately to the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General 91 so that they may judge the financial proprieties and 
improprieties of my action that had been taken. 

When a person has been in fairly intimate contact with another, then, two 
consequences flow. One is that he is presumed to know him better and more 
intimately and to be in a better position to judge that man. The other possible 
consequence is that he might be rather partial to him. One is an advantage; the 
other is a disadvantage. In my event, I decided that this matter should be 
considered without my own opinions coming in the way. And. therefore, as I 
said, I decided that when the Cabinet Secretary submits his report, I shall 
request my colleague the Finance Minister to look into it and to give me his 
advice in the matter and separately I shall ask the Auditor-General to consider 
whether the proprieties were observed or whether any improprieties were 

89. Vishnu Sahay. 

90. Morarji Desai. 

91. M. C. Setalvad. 
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committed in this matter. Because I want these to be considered rather fully 
and because I want it to cover the period since Mr. Mathai joined me — and that 
was 12 years ago — it will take a little time to get all these facts to be ascertained. 

I am not interested in what Mr. Mathai did before he came to me; but, ever 
since he came to me, naturally my interest begins. I may point out — hon. 
Members may not perhaps know it — that he came to me very considerably 
before there was any talk of my being in any Government, I forget exactly, 
about a year and a half before, I think, and there was no question of his coming 
to a prospective Prime Minister or any government official. And so, I have 
asked the Cabinet Secretary to do this, that is from the time he came to me, to 
have some broad knowledge of the situation and more precisely in regard to 
the actual allegations made. 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: 92 Does it mean that the period prior to that 
will not be enquired into — that the Rs. 2 lakhs or Rs. 3 lakhs which he built 
up while he was in the establishment of the United States Army will not be 
enquired into? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir; that is precisely what it means. I am not going 
to enquire into that, that is a separate matter — whether it is to be gone into by 
somebody. I cannot go on enquiring into everybody’s previous life. But, I am 
interested and the House has a right to be interested in what has happened since 
he has been connected with me or in government service. 

Now I would like to add again that I welcome the interest that Members of 
this House take in a matter which creates any doubt in their minds and where 
they feel proprieties have not been observed. That is right. But, I would with all 
respect say that I have been a little surprised at the manner in which this 
question has been pursued, and almost an element of persecution has come in 
that approach outside and here, because that, I think, is the last thing which 
hon. Members would desire. They want the truth; they want justice to be 
done. They want the standards of integrity to be maintained. I am sure no one 
here wishes that a kind of witch-hunt should take place whenever some such 
thing comes up to our notice. There has been, in the press. Sir — and I am not 
for the moment complaining of anybody but I am stating a fact — a tendency 
for matters to be sensationalised. 

May I mention another simple instance? The other day, in a periodical not 
famous for its reputation for responsibility or truth, a letter was reproduced 

92. CPI, MP from Basirhat, West Bengal. 
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which Mr. Mathai had written about 9 years ago. The letter was addressed to 
Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru. 93 Simply because Mr. Mathai’s case is before the 
public, it was published. I do not know where the paper got this letter from; it 
was hinted that it was got from a sweetmeat seller; the sweetmeat was wrapped 
up in it. It may be. In this letter which was reproduced, for example, Mr. 
Mathai had said: The Prime Minister has asked me to send you a cheque for 
Rs. 5,000 for relief. He regrets he may not be able to send it to you regularly. 

Most hon. Members of this House probably know Shrimati Rameshwari 
Nehru, one of the respected persons in Delhi city who, at that time more 
especially and since, was devoting herself to the relief of the displaced persons 
from Pakistan, especially women. She was an honorary Adviser of the Ministry 
of Rehabilitation. Of course, the Ministry was helping these people. In cases 
where there was urgency she came to me and said: I can’t always wait for 
governmental slow processes when urgent help is needed. So, I used to give 
her some money for which she gave me long accounts. And this Rs. 5,000 I 
gave her for relief. This is the kind of thing that is reproduced in this periodical — 
to suggest that, since she is the wife of a cousin of mine, I was giving her a 
sort of pension from government funds. (Interruption.) 

I think I should like to go on now to Mr. Masani’s speech. I regret I was 
not here, but I have read every word of it in the official report because in the 
course of a varied experience in this House for the last 1 1 years that was a 
novel experience. That was a novel experience and I believe it is the first time 
that any hon. Member of this House has talked and threatened a civil war if 
something was done. 

Shri M.R. Masani: The Prime Minister will give me a moment. Will he read 
the verbatim text? There was no sign of threat; it was a caution. This is 
what I said: 

“If Members feel I used a harsh term, if I mentioned civil war, that is what 
I feared. If any serious attempt is made to come to the peasants of Ranchi 
and Chota Nagpur and tell them to give their land, I say, whether we like it 
or not, blood would be shed. It is to warn the Government against taking 
such a step, to warn against taking steps which may lead this country to a 
horrible thing like this that I am raising this question.” 

Surely, threat has nothing to do with it. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have also got a quotation in inverted commas from his 
speech with me. He referred to the question more than once. He said that if this 

93. Wife of Brijlal Nehru, and a well-known social worker. 
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thing is done, that is, cooperative fanning, it can only be by threat or by coercion. 

“I do not hesitate to say that if a serious attempt is made it will lead to civil 
war and bloodshed and the death of thousands of people in this country. We 
will never accept such a commitment.” 

Shri M.R. Masani: One word is missing — ‘unfortunate’. It is missing in 

the Prime Minister’s text (interruptions. ) I wish the Prime Minister 

discusses co-operative farming and not draw this red herring across the 
trail. 

Shn Jawaharlal Nehru: The second one was what the hon. Member has quoted 
about his constituency where he is so intimately connected with the Adivasis. 
He has said: 

“Such people will never give up their land with whatever slogan you may 
approach them. If Members feel that I use a harsh term, if I talk of civil 
war, I mean this... 

Shri M.R. Masani: It is an uncorrected text; I have got it corrected. 
Jawaharlal Nehru: It goes further: 

“If any serious attempt is made to come to the peasants of Ranchi and 
Chota Nagpur and to tell them to give up their land and to get into the big 
co-operatives as in China, I may say, whether you like it or not, blood will 
be shed.” 

I am glad to notice that he is in a more chastened mood and wants to 
correct his previous speech. 

Mr. Speaker: No honourable Member is entitled to put a new word into his 
speech (Interruptions.) 

Shri Jaipal Singh : 94 May I point out that any hon. Member may recite only 
the corrected text because as you know things are sent to us for correction. 
Certain words are missing. 

Mr. Speaker: It was not brought to my notice. The hon. Members will 
kindly look into the rules. No hon. Member is entitled to put a new word 
into his speech or to correct any expression which he has used. Whatever 
it may be, it is left to the Speaker, if it is objectionable, to expunge it; it is 

94. Jharkhand Party. MP from Ranchi West-$T, Bihar. 
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not for him to say after second thought that he ought to have said so. So, 
he must take the consequence of whatever he has stated here. 

Shri M.R. Masani: The text is incomplete. The word ‘unfortunate’ was 
missing. I put it in because I uttered it. 

Shri Joachim Alva: Some of us were present when he talked of civil war 

(Interruptions.) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: May I continue? 

Mr. Speaker: It is not necessary to pursue this matter. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not interested in a particular word. If I may submit, 
if the hon. Member thinks that a word has been left out, his word should be 
taken and the word should be put in because sometimes words are left out. But 
I have to deal with the more basic position. I was, I should confess, distressed 
at this light-hearted reference to the possibilities of civil war. Previously, I have 
heard of this word being used not in this House but outside. Now from different 
channels it has crept into this House and I think that is a bad development 
because however strongly we may feel about questions and argue about them 
in this House and outside, there are certain basic things which we must keep in 
mind and we must not, I submit, say things which aggravate the situation 
which lead people’s minds into wrong directions. There is enough. We have to 
face enough difficulties — all of us, I am not talking about the Governments but 
the country. And while it is right that we should criticise each other’s policies, 
to refer to this kind of thing is, I submit, not to be encouraged. 

Now, why did the hon. Member, Shri Masani, get rather worked up? 
Because of certain resolutions passed at the Nagpur Session of the Congress 
among them being one on land reform and co-operatives. There, in those 
resolutions, it was said that our aim and objective is joint farming, that we 
should aim at that but for the present, for the next three years, we should 
concentrate on service co-operatives. It was further emphasised that this 
business of co-operation in the very nature of things is a voluntary business 
and if joint fanning comes it will be with the consent of the people concerned. 
Now, Shri Masani in his speech stated that he had always been in favour of the 
co-operative principle but the way and what has been said in the Congress 
resolution has nothing to do with co-operation because the moment the idea of 
joint farming comes in it means deprivation of the land from the peasant and 
therefore it is not co-operation. Further, that, if there is joint farming at any 
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stage, it must necessarily lead to collectivism. That is his argument. Collectivism 
then leads to that horrible state of affairs which, according to him, exists in 
Russia and China and elsewhere. Therefore, this is the slippery path which 
leads down below to the lowest depths. This is the argument; I hope I have put 
it correctly. 

Now that argument of course presumes so many things which do not 
exist that it is a little difficult to answer it. He starts with this assumption that 
where there is joint farming, it ceases to be co-operation. I have heard of many 
criticisms of joint farming but this is the first time I have heard this principle 
enunciated. Then, if there is joint farming, he says that it must lead necessarily 
to collective farming which also seems to me rather an odd statement to make. 
Speaking for myself, I do not, broadly speaking, agree with collective farming; 
I do not and I wish to be quite frank — but if some people want to do it, let them 
do it. I will not come in the way but I shall not encourage them. But I do 
believe in co-operation and I do, firmly and absolutely, believe in the rightness 
of joint cultivation. Let there be no doubt. I do not wish to hide my own beliefs 
in this matter. I shall go from field to field and peasant to peasant begging them 
to agree to it. Knowing that they do not agree, I cannot put it in operation. That 
is a different matter. It is for them to agree. I am not saying that in this or any 
other matter any common principles can be applied to every country in the 
world. I have come to believe firmly that to try to generalise about all countries, 
about one policy, is not right. We may have some general principles, naturally, 
of approach, but each country’s facts and conditions have to be judged as they 
are and something else from another country should not be imposed which 
may not fit in. And, if I suggest something for the peasantry of India — whether 

I am right or wrong, of course, is another matter it is because I think that in 

the conditions of India that thing is desirable and profitable. I cannot say in this 
changing world what I may think or others may think a few years later, because 
we live in a terrible period of change. 

Now, Shri Masani said somewhere that he objects to anything being done 
to change this traditional way of doing things. He said somewhere that he 
wants the traditional way of family farming, individual farming, to continue. 
Now, I am not against tradition as such, but I think that the one thing that we 
want in India is to get out of tradition as much as possible. We have had 
enough of traditions here. I do not mean to say about all traditions, that would 
be absurd for me to say — but we have become in some ways traditionalists, 
fundamentalists and all that. And, I must say, however much I may differ from 
Shri Masani, I did not think he was a fundamentalist and a traditionalist in that 
scene. 

So, let us consider this question on the merits, realising that whatever we 
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have to do in this sphere of co-operation must come from the willing assent of 

the people concerned; otherwise, apart from being good or bad 1 agree 

with Shri Masani — it is not co-operation, it is something else. If that is agreed 
to, then most of the arguments that Shri Masani gave us falls to the ground. 

He also stated with great vigour that nowhere in the world has this kind of 
farming yielded better results. Now, again, I think that it is very unsafe to make 
these general statements. I can give him instances where it has been known to 
be a success, but leave that out. He gave examples. He gave us what had 
happened in Yugoslavia and Poland. The examples were that collective farming 
was given up. There, again, he will see that, first, he combined two quite 
different things. He gave the example of one and applied it to the other. That is 
a curious way of argument. That is, firstly, he says that joint farming of the 
kind we have suggested is collective farming, and then he says that collective 
farming failed somewhere else and therefore joint farming will fail here. That 
indicates a tremendous confusion in his mind; whether it is some kind of an 
unconscious confusion or conscious confusion, I do not know. 

I am not judging Yugoslavia or Poland or Soviet Union or China. I do not 
like many things that happen in other countries; I like other things. Sometimes 
in the context of things one expresses one’s opinion, but I am always reluctant 
to do so, because, unless something is a matter of high principle, I honestly do 
not consider myself competent to judge other countries. I do not know all the 
facts and circumstances and context, and to judge by some odd facts that 
appear in newspapers or a report is not enough. I do not want others in other 
countries also to fall into the trap of judging my country by some odd facts or 
reports. Therefore, I cannot say whether Yugoslavia, Poland, Soviet Union or 
China for that matter, is acting rightly or not, profitably or not. They know 
best. 

But in India we have to deal with a situation where the average holding is 
very small. The average for India is — I do not know — one acre, maybe two. 
Certainly, quite a vast number of people do not even have one acre of land. 
What are you to do with that? It will be a completely different proposition if the 
average holding here was, let us say, 20 acres or 50 acres. That would make us 
think differently. I am not enamoured of joint farming or anything because of 
the name of it. You get some foothold to work there, to improve the land. But 
what can a person who has a holding of one acre or so, as most people have in 
India, do with that land? Of course, he can improve it. And, as Shri Masani has 
told us, we can give him better seeds, give him water, give him fertilizers, give 
him better tools. Certainly, gradually we can give them to him, and in any event 
he ought to be given those things. But having given all these, what? Then, there 
are certain improvements in the land which he can profit by if he had larger 
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pieces to plough, to cultivate. A one-acre land will always keep its owner in 
semi-starvation. If it is a good season he may get a little more to eat but, then, 
again he relaxes. There is no future for him in that. Of course, we have at the 
present moment too many people on the land and they must be engaged in 
other occupations namely, industry, whether it is big industry, middle industry 
or cottage industry-that is another matter. But they have to be engaged and the 
burden has to be lessened. That is true, and everything has to be done to help 
in greater production in the land. But I do submit that — whether it is from the 
point of view of a theoretical approach or otherwise — in the conditions in India 
joint farming is the right objective to aim at. 

Again, I add, definitely that means by consent, not otherwise; and, apart 
from the theoretical view, if you examine the practical question here you will 
be led to the same conclusion. I know very well that peasants are conservative, 
farmers are conservative, and they do not easily change their own habits if I 
want them to change. I will have to put examples of success before them, not 
a theoretical speech. If I tell them that their neighbour is succeeding in this, 
that will convince them more than anything else. So, ultimately this question 
lies in the hands of farmers of India, not in my hands or Shri Masani’s hands. 
I should do my best to convince them of a certain course of action. 

But, in the meanwhile, when we say that for the next three years we 
should concentrate on service co-operatives, that itself indicates that we are 
proceeding not hurriedly. Give the full time. They must have their service co- 
operatives. No Act is going to be passed by Parliament. If they themselves 
want to change it, who can prevent them? Indeed, I ask you, who can prevent 
a co-operative society today from deciding that they shall do joint cultivation? 
Nobody can prevent it. There is no question of coercion. There is no question 
of a new law. The society itself decides to do it. In fact, many have done so; 
quite a number of them. So, I do not understand this. The subject of co- 
operative farming may be discussed, whether there is virtue in it or not. You 
may even say, well, it is suited to wheat farming and not so much to rice 
farming. These are matters to be considered — I can understand that. But what 
has surprised me is this fierce approach of Shri Masani. Shri Masani knows 
even less about farming than I do. I do not pretend to know much except that 
it has been my privilege to be connected with the peasants of my State for 
many, many years. Somehow I felt that that reaction had little to do with joint 
cultivation. It was a reaction against something, some fear, which lay behind it 
as it comes out repeatedly. What lies behind or beyond, the future, I do not 
know, neither Shri Masani. But I do know this that things are happening in the 
world and in India which are changing the face of our country and will change 
it tremendously. We cannot carry on the old traditions, whether they are in land 
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or in industry or in so many other things. 

The problem before us is so big; the entire problem of carrying the 400 
millions of the Indian people forward is so tremendous that in the course of our 
journey we shall have to undergo many transformations. 

Now, coming back to joint cultivation, I should just like to give a few facts 
as to the present position of co-operatives. In regard, to the small village co- 
operative societies, not joint farming, I am giving the numbers. At the end of 
1950-51, the number of these societies was 116,000. At the end of 1956-57, 
the number was 159,000. At the end of 1958-59, the number was 179,000. 
These are the village ones, not the big ones. The membership of village co- 
operatives was, in 1950-51, 51'/ 2 lakhs; in 1956-57, 91 lakhs; in 1957-58, 110 
lakhs; in 1958-59, the estimate is 138 lakhs. 

To come to the large-sized co-operatives, at the end of 1956-57, there 
were 1,915; in 1957-58, 4,529 and in 1958-59, 6,318. 

Then, it may interest the hon. Members to know the amount of rural credit 
that was given by these co-operatives. I might mention that 80 per cent of this 
was given by the village co-operatives; I mean the loans. The big ones gave 
only 20 per cent. In 1950-51, it was Rs. 22.9 crores; in 1955-56, it was Rs. 
49.62 crores; in 1956-57, Rs. 63.33 crores; in 1957-58, Rs. 96 crores and in 
1958-59, Rs. 130 crores. All this indicates — I do not say it is stupendous 
advance a solid advance of co-operative societies, more especially of small 
co-operatives. 

Acharya Knpalani: Are these credit societies or service societies? 

Mr. Speaker: Multi-purpose. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Many of them are credit societies, but nowadays, we 

try to make every society that is formed a multi-purpose one. These include all 
kinds. 

Coming to joint co-operative farming, according to the report, there were 
2,020 co-operative fanning societies in India at the end of 1957-58. But I 
would like to add that this term ‘co-operative farming’ has been used somewhat 
loosely. Sometimes, the land is held by the society, the ownership is of the 
society and yet cultivation is earned on individually in some cases. If this type 
of farming societies are excluded, that is, if those societies where cultivation is 
earned on separately are excluded, the number of joint and collective fanning 
societies and where cultivation is undertaken jointly, is 1,357, consisting of 

966 joint farming societies and 391 collective fanning societies. These are the 
present figure. 
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It is true, and I would like to make this clear, that some of these societies 
were formed with the intention of circumventing land reform legislation. 

Shri C .K . Nair: 95 What is this collective farming? Again, that dangerous 

word is used. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have got a report where each of these collective societies 
is separately discussed. They differ. But broadly speaking, I take it that it 
means — where they use the word ‘collective’ — that the land is held by the 
community, that is, each individual has not got a separate share. I take it like 
that. I suppose it is so. 

I do not say that all these 1,300 odd societies are very good societies or 
very successful ones or models of joint farming. But in every state, there are 
examples of successful joint farming societies. They have arisen in the last two 
or three years and they have arisen really not because of any tremendous pressure 
from anybody but because due to various reasons the farmers have decided to 
do so. There is a report of the Programme Evaluation Organisation of the 
Planning Commission on Studies in Co-operative Farming which was issued 
two and a half years ago, where all these societies are separately considered 
and evaluated. Further studies are being organised now by the Planning 
Commission. 

The other question in which some doubt has arisen has been raised by 
some people. There has been some criticism about the ceilings on land. This 
question has been under discussion not in this House but outside, and certainly 
in the Congress organisation for a number of years and in the Planning 
Commission. The hon. Members know that the Planning Commission, in their 
reports and five years plans, have repeatedly recommended it. In fact, some 
states have already taken action on it. 

The first point I would like to submit is that these decisions, whether on 
co-operative farming or on ceilings, did not suddenly come out of somebody 
else’s head. These things were discussed, argued for years. We have been 
criticised, and perhaps rightly criticised, as going too slow in this matter. 
Anyhow, they have been considered; special committees were appointed not 
only consisting of members of the Congress but of eminent economists from 
outside who made these recommendations which were again discussed. So, 
the decisions arrived at were preceded by a very great deal of discussion and 
consideration of each aspect of the question. 

95. C. K. Nair, Congress, MP from Outer Delhi-SC. 
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One thing, I would like to say about Shri Masani’s speech. He made a 
statement which seemed to me rather remarkable. He said: “Is it not a farce to 
talk of co-operation and targets”? I hope I understand the English language 
adequately, but I do not understand what this question means. Why should we 
not have targets and also have co-operation? 

Shri M.R. Masani: Mr. Gomulka 96 has specifically proved that you cannot 
have targets when you want it to be voluntary, because you are then 
planning the rate of growth of human consciousness. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member seeks refuge under Mr. Gomulka’s 
name, of course a very eminent person, no doubt, but I wish nevertheless that 
he takes refuge in a common sense approach even more. It is perfectly true — 
if I am asked how do you expect the Indian peasant to grow in political or 
economic or other consciousness, how am I to put a target on that? But I can 
very definitely put a target on a field’s production. I may not reach it; that is a 
different matter, but it is a most ordinary thing to be done. 

In fact, that applies to a single individual field. Leave out co-operation; can 
we or can we not put a target on a farm of 10 acres or whatever the acreage 
may be? I do not say that it is a precise target and it must be attained. But it is 
arrived at after some calculation and you put a target — 20 per cent or 30 per 
cent more, whatever it may be. If we can put it on an individual field, why 
cannot we put it on 10 or 20 fields joined together and call it a co-operative? I 
do not understand it. Otherwise, one must say that one can never put a target, 
regardless of co-operation, on any piece of land, as to what they are going to 
produce. That is surely an extraordinary statement to make, opposed to all 
scientific, statistical, and every kind of approach. 

Shri M.R. Masani: The target I referred to was the target that 3,000 co- 
operative farms should be brought into existence by the end of the Second 
Five Year Plan and 600 must be brought into existence by the end of the 
financial year 1958-59. It was that target of the rate of co-operativisation 
that I mentioned, and not any target of production. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Either the hon. Member believes in planning or he does 
not. I submit that today there is none that, I know of, whether in the capitalist 
world, the socialist world or the communist world, who does not believe in 

96. W. Gomulka, First Secretary, Central Committee, Polish Workers United Party. 
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planning. The approach to planning may be different; it is admitted. But the 
moment you plan, you must have targets. The targets may be attainable or not. 

If I may rather give an example to the hon. Member, nobody can say 
whether the next child of a certain married couple is going to be a son or a 
daughter. But statistically, you can say that in India, there are likely to be so 
many sons and so many daughters. In each individual case, you are completely 
uncertain. Therefore, targets are put to know what we want to do. It involves 
some calculation to some extent as to what can be the produce by the use of so 
much better fertilizers or better seeds, better manure, more labour and all that; 
this can be calculated, though not with accuracy. But when you spread this out 
over a large figure, then the inaccuracies become less. 

What Acharya Kripalani says in this House or elsewhere always has to be 
listened to with respect, because he is not only one of our most respected elder 
statesmen, but a dear colleague and comrade of ours in the past and I hope in 
the present too. Acharya Kripalani said that I had made appeals for co-operation, 
but this kind of appeal had no particular value, because the appeal was for co- 
operation at the level of consultation and not at the level of execution. He said, 
“Opposition parties cannot be asked to make themselves responsible for 
policies in the execution of which they have no part or act.” 

He said on his own behalf — he made it perfectly clear — and not on behalf 
of his party that there should be, therefore, a national government. I have no 
doubt that under certain circumstances, a national Government is desirable to 
a larger measure, because after all, when we consider these tremendous problems 
that face us, I hope no one can allow himself to be narrow-minded enough to 
think on party lines. It has been our privilege to work on mighty tasks and it is 
our privilege now in this House to face enormous challenges and problems and 
work out solution. And, we must adopt the method which takes us farthest. 
That is the only test or yard-stick. 

But when I consider Acharya Kripalani’s proposal of a national government, 
my mind is not quite clear as to what he means and what this thing itself called 
‘national government’ is supposed to be or is likely to be. He himself in the 
course of his speech, talking about his own party, the Praja Socialist Party, 
said that the PSP has a policy statement which precludes it from co-operation 
with the Congress or the Government in the political field. Then again, a national 
government presumably means a government representative of various parties. 
Which parties? In this House, apart from the majority party, there are three or 
four major groups and some Independents, who perhaps are not in any group. 
Those in the opposition may present a solid front, as it sometimes does against 
the Government, but it is well known that the fissures between the different 
groups in the opposition are deep and wide and possibly, it may be even more 
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difficult for them to function together than it is for the present Government to 
function with any one of those groups. So, all these difficulties arise. 

One has to try to work, not the routine work of administration but the big 
work that faces all of us. Whether it is planning or the execution of the plan, 
there has to be a certain measure of united approach; not altogether I mean, but 
if there is a basic difference in the approach itself, then that would simply 
mean each group coming in the way of the other, no result being visible. Acharya 
Kripalani, in the goodness of his heart, thinks that people, when faced with 
serious problems, will naturally look at it in the right way and come to some 
kind of broad agreement. But that does not happen. Leaving out people who 
may not be honest, in politics, even amongst honest people, there are strong 
differences of opinion. Now, if I may venture to say so, what would happen to 
me if 1 have Mr. Masani in my Government? If we can behave peacefully 
towards each other, we shall at any rate be trying all the time to convert or to 
prevent the other person from going in a certain direction. There will be a 
stalemate and nothing will be done. So, there has to be some kind of common 
approach to problems. That common approach is hammered out, of course, in 
Parliament, the Planning Commission and elsewhere. As a matter of fact, many 
of these things are capable of common approaches. 

Now, I submit, if the time comes for what is called a national government, 
well, obviously if the time comes and if the people are in the mood for it, let us 
have a national government. But again I submit I do not quite understand what 
the national government would be. Would it mean all the parties in this House 
functioning together? Patently not. Because, some of them are so far removed 
from each other that there is no common ground. 

Acharya Kripalani: May I submit here that there is more difference among 

Congressmen about some of the dominant policies that are adopted at the 

Congress than some of those who are on this side? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The Acharya is right in what he has said. In the wide 
fold of the Congress there are many differences of opinion. But it is no good 
pointing out to me these differences in the various parts of India. Because, the 
policy laid down by the Congress comes gradually; because of those differences 
it takes some time for new policies or variations of old policies to be framed; 
that is true. But once it is laid down, people accept it. If they do not accept it, 
and if it is a matter of principle, well, then there is a break and the person goes 
out of the organisation. That has been the history of the Congress, as Acharya 
Kripalani knows very well. 
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Acharya Kripalani: He does not go out of the Congress. He is a drag on the 

Congress. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: He is a drag? Yes, that is so. But I was merely referring 
to the early days of the Congress when people like our respected friends of the 
Liberal Party left the Congress. Those who do not leave, they become a drag 
too. That is so. These are but consequences of our history, the Congress 
history. I do not wish to take much time of the house on this. I just wanted to 
point out the difficulty one has to face. 

Now, Acharya Kripalani knows that among the various groups and parties 
in this house, so far as national policy is concerned, probably his party is 
nearer to the Congress than other parties here. 

Acharya Kripalani: And Communists too. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: They are, in fact, people who have been in the Congress. 
Now, there are others, there is another party, rather faintly represented here — 
not faintly, I am sorry, but in a very small number — which has laid down, 
whose leader has laid down the policy of permanent, not revolt of the Trotsky 
type but permanent civil disobedience or permanent satyagraha, whatever it is. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh : 97 Till injustice is going on. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: That is exactly what I say — permanent interruptions, 
permanent processions. Now, what are we to do here? Take, for example, the 
city of Calcutta, which, I think, now can be called the city of processions. It is 
always easy to find cause for a procession. But I am told that if there is nothing 
at all even then there is a procession. Now the recent agitation in U.P. about 
cane price , 98 this, that and the other, it is a little difficult; I am not going into the 
merits of it, but I am merely saying these approaches do not fit in. But what I 
submit to Acharya Kripalani’s consideration is this: everything comes when the 
time is ripe for it. I thought, and I do think still, that there are large numbers of 
openings for co-operation apart from what might be called governmental co- 
operation. I am not ruling out anything, because we have to prepare the ground 
for it, because we cannot have an artificial thing. 


97. SP, MP from Firozabad-SC, Uttar Pradesh. 

98. See p. 14 fn 144. 
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Today take, first of all, the planning as such, which I submit is the most 
important stage, vital stage. Insofar as implementation goes, implementation 
naturally is looked after by the Government, but ultimately the implementation 
goes to vast numbers of officials and the like. It goes through. Then there are 
the stages. All these difficulties are there. But one can immediately have co- 
operation in the planning stage; one can have co-operation in the implementa- 
tion stage, various levels. Take community development blocks. 

Shri P.R. Patel : 99 May I submit that is not done at the district level. That is 

the monopoly of the Congress people. How can you say there is co-operation 

by others? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I did not say about the district level. It may be so. If it 
is not there, it should be done. I do not know what he means by co-operation 
at the district level. I can understand the community development block; I can 
understand the panchayats, the cooperatives. So far as the co-operation is 
concerned, it may surprise Shri Masani to know that we have laid the greatest 
stress on both the panchayats and the co-operatives to function, apart from 
official pressure even official guidance, I would say, except where it is necessary. 
We want them to be self-reliant entities. Now, if we build up co-operative 
effort at the top, the planning in its various stages, it grows; it grows and a 
time may come when we can have it much more, of course. 

I have taken much time of the House. But I should like to give some 
information which the hon. Member, Shri Ghose 100 asked for when he was 
talking about the Berubari Union yesterday. First of all, may I say that we 
realise fully the depth of feelings in such matters? It is quite natural, especially 
in Bengal. So far as we are concerned, I can assure him that we shall examine 
this matter, we shall have it examined again from the constitutional and legal 
point of view and other points of view also. It is rather difficult for me to deal 
with this matter while dealing with what he said about consultation — because, 
honestly I find that I hold a different opinion about what has been expressed 
elsewhere. Now I am not saying that anybody is deliberately saying something 
that is not true. But I can say that there has been a grave misunderstanding 
about it. Of course, in a matter of this kind it is inconceivable to me that one 
can come to any decision without the consent of the representatives of the 
Government concerned. 


99. MJP, MP from Mehsana, Bombay State. 

100. Bimal Comar Ghose, PSP, MP from Barrackpore. West Bengal. 
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But there it is. I do not wish to pursue this matter further. But he wanted 
some figures and I shall give them to him — sorry, I cannot find the paper that 
contains the figures — here is something. 

According to the previous agreements arrived at and the Bagge Award 
certain exchanges took place on the 15th January. Many of these things had 
been agreed to previously — by ‘agreed to’ I mean that the Bagge Award said 
so. According to this.... 

Shri Bimal Ghose: It is there. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Bagge Award is here. 

An Hon. Member: Exchange took place this year? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Exchange took place on the 15th January. The area in 
India’s possession and handed over to Pakistan is 26.4 square miles. The area 
in Pakistan’s possession and handed over to India is 13.2 square miles. That 
has been done. 

About the others, that is, the Cooch Behar enclaves, the area in India’s 
possession to be handed over to Pakistan is 29 square miles and the area in 
Pakistan’s possession to be handed over to India is 18 square miles. 

So far as the Berubari Union is concerned, the area is 4.3 square miles and 
there is about half a square mile in the 24 Parganas. 101 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: The point we would like to know is whether 

Pakistan ever raised this question of Berubari as a dispute before the Bagge 

Tribunal at all and if it did not do so, why this matter was raised as a 

dispute or accepted by our Government as a dispute to be resolved. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It was not raised before the Bagge Tribunal. That is 
true. But it was raised repeatedly and, in fact, many of the border troubles that 
have occurred have been on this border in furtherance of that dispute. They 
are trying to come in. But I hope this House will consider this matter in all its 
aspects fully later. 

I have dealt with various matters but really what I should like to have dealt 
with was the major approach of the President’s Address, that is, about our 
planning, about our Third Five Year Plan, about what we have done and what 
we intend to do. May I say that in spite of all the errors of which we may have 

101. See also pp. 573-575 and 581-584. 
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been guilty and in spite of all the disasters — natural and others — that we have 
had to face, still the general record in regard to production et cetera of the past 
few years has been, I think, good. The results of that may not be good. That is 
perfectly true. But I am talking merely in terms of production at the moment — 

agricultural as well as industrial because that is a basic thing and on that 

everything will depend. I do not say that that is the only thing. Other things 
have to be taken into consideration. But the major fact that we have to face is 
that if our production goes up by 2 per cent per annum that is just enough to 
keep us where we are, that is to prevent us from sliding back. Therefore, for 
any real progress it has to be beyond the 2 per cent increase per annum. I 
believe our average has been about 6 per cent in the past few years. 

Shri Bimal Ghose: Before the last two years. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, before that. During the last two years it has been 
pulled down, but I think if you take the whole period it may not be less. During 
the last two years it has been less, especially agriculture. Anyhow, there is a 
basic fact that we have broadly to go ahead at about 6 per cent per annum, 
both in the average of agriculture and industry. 

In regard to industry, one can fairly easily calculate it, in the sense as to 
how much investment you put in and you get back. In regard to agriculture, it 
is a little more difficult to be precise. But from all indications, apart from the 
indication of good harvest which we have, the work we have done in the past 
is bearing fruit now. The community development movement has now been 
geared up to agricultural production specially and it is producing results, and 
otherwise also. More important than all, I think, is our efficiency in the states. 
Our state agricultural departments have — I say so with hesitation — become at 
last very fully alive to what they have to do which, perhaps, they were not 
previously. So, broadly speaking, it is clear that one has to make a certain 
effort in order to go ahead. About the details, therefore, we may differ but if 
we lessen the effort, far from going ahead we will perhaps remain where 
we are. 

Secondly, the resources in India are there and even by the experience of 
the past few years it is certain that we are likely to do that, but obviously all this 
requires a tremendous effort. Shri Khadilkar, I think, said about a new 
perspective. It is not merely a question of doing the same thing with a little 
more effort, but of a new perspective because that perspective is required not 
only in industry but in land too. It was more with the idea of giving that new 
perspective in land that the Resolutions relating to this matter were passed by 
the Congress. 
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Now, I want to say a word or two about the so-called public sector. 
Sometimes 1 have criticised the private sector — not really the private sector 
but some persons who said that they spoke on behalf of the private sector. 
There are some people who, perhaps, in spite of what they do, are not very 
helpful to the private sector. Perhaps they create prejudice against it by their 
public utterances. I mean to say some people in the private sector. 

Shri P.R. Patel: Should they not give any opinions? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I merely say that by their activities they sometimes 
create an adverse impression on the public mind. They are welcome to do that 
as anybody is. There is freedom of speech in this country even though the 
speech may not be logical or intelligent. But I do believe that on one side 
everything seems to be judged by this fact, namely, have you nationalised this 
or are you going to nationalise this. With great respect may I say that these are 
rather immature approaches to these problems? 

Nationalising a few more things may be good or bad. We do not know. It 
depends on the things themselves. But today, as I understand it, we have to 
increase our production and increase it in a way so that monopoly controls are 
not added to — to diminish monopoly controls — and a strong socialist basis is 
gradually built up; that is, the dynamic points in our country are controlled by 
the state . I believe they are largely controlled by the state, I do not say completely, 
but are largely controlled, and they will be more and more controlled. Maybe, 
of course, all kinds of things happen which sometimes result in pressures — 
foreign as well as here — but I think we are in control. To say that any foreign 
Government can compel us to do something is not right, it is wrong. We may 
agree to something in the balance, that is a different matter; we decide as to 
whether it is agreeable or not. To say that the private sector exercises pressures 
on us is very much less true. The private sector can do much, but it cannot 
deliberately deflect Government from its policy. I think the private sector people 
realise that adequately — I do not say every one of them, but broadly; and I will 
say this, although I have criticised them greatly, some of them, that the great 
majority of them have tried their best to co-operate with Government. 

The point is that some kind of brave gestures by us against the private 
sector, against the other, do not help at all. Let us examine each point, and as I 
said, we feel that the private sector has a great domain to work on in India; 
they can do a great deal. Just to push out the private sector, I think, would be 
utterly wrong, harmful and injurious to the country at the present moment and 
for a considerable time to come. But I do not want it to play any kind of a 
dominating role in our economy. I want more particularly many of its evil 
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features to be controlled, because there are evil features; and I want especially 
that this kind of monopolies should not be encouraged and, should, in fact, be 
discouraged. That is the present approach, and that, I believe, is the broad 
approach of the Planning Commission. 

Therefore, it becomes important how this approach to the Third Five Year 
Plan has become the most vital of our subjects for consideration today. It 
governs the next two years of the Second Plan, and it will obviously govern the 
future, and in that matter particularly, as well as in many others, I want the 
largest amount of consultation. It is a very big thing — what kind of Third Five 
Year Plan we build, because on that depends the basic thinking of the country, 
of the Planning Commission, of this House, of the country, and it is not a 
matter as you know, as the house knows, of putting together a number of 
projects. That is not planning; it is something deeper than that that we are - 
endeavouring. Therefore 

Raja Mahendra Pratap : 102 You must be tired. Sir, but do not finish without 
saying a word for World Federation. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member has been good enough to remind me 
that I have spoken enough. Thank you. Sir. 

Shri Jaipal Singh: May I seek a clarification from the Prime Minister on his 
epexegesis on co-operation in the field of agricultural production. He has 
stressed, I am glad to hear, that it has to be on the basis of voluntary co- 
operation. Now, I find in my own State, the Government of Bihar have 
what they call the Land Consolidation Act 103 where compulsorily they have 
sought, without any success whatever so far, certainly not in the south of 
Bihar, to consolidate, with the result that they have had to withdraw it. Is 
consolidation a precursor to the future pattern of co-operation? Why is it 
not being done on a voluntary basis? I am talking of Bihar. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: If joint farming was to be in village, then obviously 
consolidation was not necessary, but as joint farming is not coming immediately, 
it is important that there should be consolidation. It is essential that they should 
go on. It will help, anyhow it will help. Consolidation has to be compulsory 
because otherwise.... 


102. Independent, MP from Mathura, UP. 

103. Bihar Consolidation of Holdings and Prevention Act, 1956. 
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Shri Jaipal Singh: But people are resisting. What do you do then? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a different matter. When we say “compulsorily”, 
it simply means a law is passed to that effect. In bringing it into effect there 
should be co-operation, understanding, talking to them and all that, because the 
hon. Member will understand that consolidation does not mean depriving a 
person of land, but bringing his piece of land together with others in the same 
area. Of course, this should be done with a great deal of mutual co-operation 
and goodwill, but there has to be a law behind it; otherwise, it could not be 
done at all. 


9. India, Today and Tomorrow — I 104 

Friends, 

Mr. Humayun Kabir’s 105 opening remarks have embarrassed me even more 
than 1 was previously embarrassed. Ever since I undertook to deliver these 
lectures I have had a cloud overhanging me. ( afft sni fcpn 

*ptt? or f 3 srra'i ) 106 

Yesterday and today I worked hard at them. Naturally, 1 had given some 
thought previously also, but with so many other things to do it became difficult 
to concentrate or find enough time. And even as I stand here you might have 
seen, some fresh page of typed matter has been handed to me (Laughter). It is 
still being typed (Laughter). So I hope that you will consider what 1 am going 
to say keeping this in view. It may be that what I say is rather disjointed. It is 
a succession of ideas, sometimes overlapping. 107 

The subject for this lecture is “India, Today and Tomorrow”. I find it 
difficult to separate the yesterdays from today or today from tomorrow. I find 


104. First part of the first Maulana Azad Memorial Lecture. New Delhi. 22 Feb. 1959. AIR 
tapes, NMML. Published in the A ICC Economic Review , Vol. X. No. 22. New Delhi, 1 5 
Mar. 1959. Extracts from this lecture were published in Kurukshetra (Delhi. Vol. 7, No. 
7, April 1959, pp. 5-7,40) 

He delivered the second part of this lecture the next day (see the next item). 

105. Union Minister of State for Scientific Reaserch and Cultural Affairs, and a close associate 
of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India’s first Education Minister. 

106. This seems to be an aside to a member of his staff, who was handing over him typed 
pages of this lecture. He refers to this in the subsequent paragraph. It seems to have been 
recorded inadvertently. 

107. The A ICC Economic Review published this lecture without the first two paragraphs. 
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it also a little difficult to isolate India from the rest of the world. So you will 
find that I get mixed-up in all these repeatedly. And that is a reason also why, at 
my request, Mr. Humayun Kabir asked (the) gentlemen of the Press to wait till 
tomorrow when I shall have anyhow finished these lectures. There is no dividing 
line between what I might say today and what I might say tomorrow, except 
the question of time. Therefore, it is better for them to take it as a whole, 
whatever its worth may be. I must begin with an apology. Even though I have 
been connected for a long time with public affairs and speak often in public, I 
am totally unaccustomed to delivering a lecture of the kind I am expected to 
give today. Such a lecture should be thoughtful and scholarly, and a good deal 
of time should be devoted to its preparation. Apart from my inexperience in 
such matters, I have found it very difficult, during the Budget Session of 
Parliament and because of my day-to-day activities which consume a great 
deal of time, to do justice to this occasion. 

I was reluctant to accept this assignment but in a moment of weakness I 
agreed. I wished to pay my homage on this anniversary day of the passing 
away of Maulana Azad, to his memory which we cherish. I was fascinated 
also by the subject suggested to me, for in some form or other, the present and 
the future of India have filled my mind, at the same time, I was a little alarmed. 
This subject is too vital and I have been too much connected with the India of 
today to be able to take a dispassionate view. I crave, therefore, the indulgence 
of my listeners for this to my maiden effort at a lecture of this kind, prepared 
under the stress of heavy work and other circumstances. 

To endeavour to understand and describe the India of today would be the 
task of a brave man, to say anything about tomorrow’s India would verge on 
rashness. Indeed, at no time in the world’s history has it been more difficult to 
forecast the future of any country or of the world. Events move at an incredible 
pace, and change follows change. The superficial aspect of politics covers 
innumerable currents below the surface, sometimes erupting and upsetting the 
shape of things. 

India today is the outcome not only of the immediate past but also of the 
thousands of years of the long story of our country. Layer upon layer of thought, 
experience and action have conditioned us and made us what we are today. 
Those of my generation in India were especially moulded and conditioned by a 
series of events which are not likely to occur again. Not only did we come in 
contact with a great man and a mighty leader who shook us up completely, 
upset our lives and drew us out of the normal routine of living, but we also 
witnessed and participated in events of historic importance. We experienced 
repeatedly moments of high tension and emotional exaltation, and also the reaction 
to this in occasional frustration, almost akin to despair. Yet, this is not wholly 
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correct for we escaped that feeling of mental and physical collapse which 
sometimes follows a nervous tension of high degree. There was always 
something to hold on to, a leader who was like a rock and a light-house, and a 
movement which thrilled us and called out the best in us. Those moments were 
often not pleasurable and were sometimes even painful, but there was always 
a sense of satisfaction and a feeling that we were engaged in great deeds and 
were marching in step with history. Thought and action went together, producing 
the sensation of a full life. What saved us, more than anything else, was a belief 
that we were functioning even in political affairs on an ethical plane and with 
high ideals. Hatred did not consume us as it does in conflicts and, more 
especially, in nationalist struggles. 

There was Gandhiji always before us and in our minds. But there were 
others too, giants among men, and there was the comradeship of innumerable 
men and women whose stature had risen because they were allied to great 
causes and to a great leader. Among these giants of old, young in years but 
always looked upon as a veteran and old in wisdom, was Maulana Azad. He 
occupied a special place in our movement and he represented to us, more than 
anyone else, that synthesis of cultures for which India had always striven. He 
helped us to get out of the ruts of a narrow nationalism and enlarged our vision. 
It was strange that so many people who differed greatly among themselves 
should find a powerful common bond and should work together for a whole 
generation. 

What is India? That is a question which has come back again and again to 
my mind, and in my own amateurish way I sought a reply to it in her past and 
in the present. The early beginnings of our history filled me with wonder. It 
was the past of a virile and vigorous race with a questing spirit, an urge for 
free inquiry and, even in its earliest known period, giving evidence of a mature 
and tolerant civilisation. Accepting life and its joys and burdens, it was ever 
searching for the ultimate and the universal. It built up a magnificent language, 
Sanskrit, and through this language and its art and architecture, it sent its 
vibrant message to far countries. It produced the Upanishads, the Gita and the 
Buddha. 

Hardly any language in the world has played that vital part in the history of 
a race which Sanskrit has. It was not only the vehicle of the highest thought 
and some of the finest literature, but it became the uniting bond for India, even 
though there were political divisions. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
woven into the texture of millions of lives in every generation for thousands of 
years. I have often wondered that if our race forgot the Buddha, the Upanishads 
and the great epics, what then will it be like? It would be uprooted and would 
lose the basic characteristics which have clung to it and given it distinction 
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throughout these long ages. India would cease to be India. 

Gradually, deterioration set in, thought lost its freshness and became stale, 
the vitality and exuberance of youth gave place to crabbed age. Instead of the 
spirit of adventure there came lifeless routines, and the broad and exciting 
vision of the world was cabined and confined and lost in caste divisions, narrow 
social customs and ceremonials. Even so, India was vital enough to absorb the 
streams of people that flowed into her mighty ocean of humanity and she never 
quite forgot the thoughts that had stirred her in the days of her youthful vigour. 

Subsequently, India was powerfully influenced by the coming of Islam 
and Muslim invasions. Western colonial powers followed, bringing a new type 
of domination, a new colonialism and, at the same time, the impact of fresh 
ideas and of the industrial civilisation that was growing up in Europe. This 
period culminated after a long struggle in independence and now we face the 
future with all this burden of the past upon us and the confused dreams and 
stirrings of the future that we seek to build. We have all these ages represented 
in us, and in our country today organised power and energy are the symbols of 
the modem age. We have the growth of nuclear science in India and atomic 
energy, and we also have the cow-dung age. Thus every century is represented 
in this country and, in addition, there is enormous variety. Behind that variety 
there is the unity which has kept our people together through the ages in spite 
of misfortune and disaster. We are plunging into the world of science and 
technology and trying to organise our knowledge in such a way that it commands 
more of the forces of Nature, and we are held back not only by our poverty 
and underdevelopment, but also by some inherited ideas and customs. There is 
no future for us without science and technology. At the same time that future 
will be shallow and empty and without any real meaning if we ignore or forget 
our past. 

So, in the tumult and confusion of our time, we stand facing both ways, 
forward to the future and backwards to the past, being pulled in both directions. 
How can we resolve this conflict and evolve a structure of living which fulfils 
our material needs and, at the same time, sustains our mind and spirit? What 
new ideals or old ideals, varied and adapted the new world, can we place 
before our people, and how can we galvanise them into wakefulness and action? 

We have our particular problems in India. But we also share the major 
problems of a world which, for all its tremendous advance, appears to be 
losing faith in itself. For the present, in India, we are rightly absorbed in economic 
progress, five year plans, and a tremendous effort to raise our people’s living 
standards. All this is essential and a pre-requisite for any other type of advance. 
But a doubt creeps into our minds. Is this by itself enough or is something else 
to be added on to it? The welfare state is a worthwhile ideal, but it may well be 
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rather drab, and the examples of states which have achieved that objective 
bring out new problems and difficulties which are not solved by material advance 
alone or by a mechanical civilisation. Religion has played an important part in 
supplying some essential needs of human nature. But that type of religion has 
weakened its hold and is unable to meet the onslaught of science and rationalism. 
Whether religion is necessary or not, a certain faith in a worthwhile ideal is 
essential to give substance to our lives and to hold us together. We have to have 
a sense of purpose beyond the material and physical demands of our daily 
lives. Socialism and communism attempt to give this sense of purpose, but 
they have tended to develop dogmas of their own. communists have become 
the metaphysicians of the present age. 

Every society tries to find equilibrium. Sometimes this is through conflict, 
sometimes by deliberate or unconscious attempt to achieve harmony. A primitive 
society which does not change much lives in a rut and thus has an equilibrium 
at a low level. A dynamic society produces tensions in the individual as well as 
in the community. If this is true, then the present tensions in the world indicate 
a tremendous dynamism, a striving for a new equilibrium and a new dimension 
in human existence. That should hearten us if there was not an ever present 
fear that the weapons of the nuclear age might annihilate mankind. 

We must look to the future and work for it purposively and with faith and 
vigour, at the same time we must keep our past inheritance and derive sustenance 
from it. Change is essential, but continuity is also necessary. The future has to 
be built on the foundations laid in the past and the present. To deny the past and 
break with it completely is to uproot ourselves and, sapless, dry up. It was the 
virtue of Gandhiji to keep his feet firmly planted in the rich traditions of our 
race and our soil and, at the same time, to function on the revolutionary plane. 
Many criticised him for, what they called his acceptance of out-of-date economic 
theories or for his supporting some kind of traditionalism or even encouraging 
reactionary forces, and yet, anyone who examines the broad sweep of his 
activities is overwhelmed by their revolutionary consequences. Whether we 
look at them in the political or the social field, we find some difficulty in 
recognising this because we have been brought up in the Western traditions of 
conflict. He knew that a true revolution comes from the people and not at the 
top, and that revolution must be essentially social. Many eminent social 
reformers came before him and succeeded in bringing about some minor 
changes or in building up a new sect, but Gandhiji, talking in terms of Ram 
Rajya, brought revolution to millions of homes without people realising fully 
what was happening. He seldom condemned caste as a whole — though in his 
later days he did so to some extent — but by his insistence on the uplift of the 
Depressed Classes and the Untouchables he undermined the entire caste system 
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and he did so deliberately, knowing the consequences. By his technique of 
political action, he vitalised hundreds of millions of people, drove fear out of 
them and produced in them self-respect and self-reliance. By his stress on the 
under-privileged and poverty-stricken, he forced all of us to think in terms of 
social justice. He did all this calmly and dispassionately, avoiding, to a large 
extent, a sense of conflict. Above all, he laid stress on truth and peaceful means. 
Indeed, truth became a condition of living for him, and his dynamic action was 
allied always to truth. In doing so he revived memories in our people of the 
basic principles which had enriched our race in the past. Thus he built on old 
foundations and at the same time, oriented the structure towards the future. 
The fact that some of his economic or other approaches did not fit in with 
modem ideas or had only some temporary significance did not trouble him. He 
was always prepared to adapt himself to changing conditions, provided the 
base was sound. 

It has always seemed to me remarkable how he could link the past with the 
present and even the future. And because he could do so, he could make his 
people advance step by step without a break and also avoid conflict to a 
considerable extent. 

The most vital lesson that he taught us or made us remember afresh was 
the importance of means. Ends were never enough by themselves for the ends 
were shaped by the means that led to them. If there is any basic truth in this 
principle and in his method of working, then we also have to build on the 
foundations he laid down. That does not mean a slavish following of everything 
that he said or did, which might have been suitable at one stage of our existence 
and is no longer appropriate today. We have also to adapt ourselves to changing 
circumstances, but the basic principles must continue to guide us. 

When Islam came to India in the form of political conquest it brought 
conflict. It had a tw'o-fold effect. On the one hand, it encouraged the tendency 
of Hindu society to shrink still further within its shell; on the other, it brought 
a breath of fresh air and fresh ideas and thus had a certain rejuvenating influence. 
Hindu society had become a closed system unlike Buddhism — another great 
product of Indian thought. The Muslims who came from outside brought their 
own closed system with them. Thus, two closed systems met; neither being 
strong enough to uproot or subdue the other. Political triumph did not lead to 
intellectual, moral or religious conquest. The old Indian tradition and faith were 
still strong and firm enough to resist the new influence. The Muslims came 
with a vigorous message of their own and could not easily be absorbed, as 
previous comers had been absorbed. Nor could they change the essential 
character of the Indian people. Hence, the great problem that faced India during 
the medieval period was how these two closed systems, each with its strong 
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roots, could develop a healthy relationship. Wise rulers like Akbar and others 
realised that the only hope for the future lay in some kind of harmony being 
established. 

The philosophy and the world outlook of the old Hindus were amazingly 
tolerant; and yet they had divided themselves up into numerous separate caste 
groups and hierarchies. The Muslims had to face a new problem; how to live 
with others as equals. In other countries where they had gone, their success 
was so great that this problem did not really arise. They came into conflict with 
Christendom and through hundreds of years the problem was never solved. In 
India, slowly a synthesis was developed. But before this could be completed, 
other influences came into play. Western nations developing industrially and 
becoming strong had the feeling of their essential superiority over others and 
lived apart, looking down upon those they governed. There was a far greater 
gulf between them and the Indians than there ever had been between Hindus 
and Muslims. 

For the first time, India was subjected to colonial rule and governance 
from a distant and far off country. Previously, the invaders and conquerors 
who had come to India had made India their home and did not look elsewhere; 
essentially they became Indians. Now, a new type of invasion took place which 
could find no roots in India. There was an impenetrable barrier between them 
and the people of the country, whether Hindus, Muslims or others. Even so, 
the new liberal thought of the West and industrial processes began to affect the 
mind and life of India. A new nationalism developed, which was inevitably 
against colonialism and sought independence, and yet which was being 
progressively affected by the new industrial civilisation as well as by the language, 
literature and ways of the West. This influence was largely confined to a top 
layer of the people, the great mass sinking into greater poverty. 

Rammohun Roy came seeking some kind of a synthesis between old India 
and modem trends. Vivekananda brought back something of the vigour of old 
Indian thought and dressed it in a modem garb. Political and cultural movements 
grew up and culminated in Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore. 

In Europe there had been fierce conflict between science and traditional 
religion, and the cosmology of Christianity did not fit in at all with scientific 
theories. Science did not produce that sense of conflict in India and Indian 
philosophy could easily accept it without doing any vital injury to its basic 
conceptions. But the social structure of India became more and more 
incompatible with modem trends. 

In India, as elsewhere, two forces developed — the growth of nationalism 
and the urge for social justice. Socialism and Marxism became the particular 
symbols of this urge for social justice, and apart from their scientific content. 
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had a tremendous emotional appeal for the masses. Marx was primarily moved 
by the ghastly conditions that prevailed in the early days of industrialisation in 
Western Europe. At that time there was no truly democratic structure of the 
state and changes could hardly be made constitutionally. Hence revolutionary 
violence offered the only way to change. Marxism, therefore, inevitably thought 
in terms of a violent revolution. This was also in the tradition of Europe. Since 
then, however, political democracy has spread, bringing with it possibility of 
peaceful change. There has also been a tremendous scientific and technological 
advance which has brought material prosperity within the reach of all. Capitalism 
today has undergone a great deal of change, though it maintains its basic features 
and tends towards monopolies and aggregations of economic power. The 
democratic structure of the state, organised labour and, above all, the urge for 
social justice as well as scientific and technological progress have brought 
about this transformation. We see today capitalist countries which have achieved 
a very high material standard of living for all their people. We see also a 
tremendous advance in material well-being and scientific and technological 
progress in the Soviet Union, achieved in a relatively short period of time. To 
say that this has been brought about chiefly by violence is not correct. There 
has been enough violence in other systems also. But, it is true, I think, that 
because of circumstances, there has been a good deal of violence and purges 
associated with the development of the Soviet Union. The greatest condemnation 
of this violence has come from the great leaders of the Soviet Union themselves. 

International affairs are dominated today by the conflict between the Western 
Powers and the Communist Powers, more particularly by the rivalry between 
the United States of America and the Soviet Union. And yet, in spite of the 
manifest differences, there is an amazing similarity between these two Super- 
Powers. They have both developed a high degree of industrial and mechanical 
civilisation, they believe in the ever-growing power of the machine and its 
capacity to solve human problems. Both their peoples are friendly and hospitable 
and attached to peace. The real difference today is between the developed 
countries and those that are still underdeveloped. To these latter has come the 
realisation that only through scientific and industrial growth can they achieve 
any kind of progress or get rid of the tremendous material ills that they suffer 
from. To that end they strive with, more or less, success, for the task is a hard 
one. In Europe, an economic revolution preceded a real political revolution, 
and so when the latter came, certain resources had been built up by economic 
changes. In Asia, political revolution came first, followed immediately by 
demands for social betterment, which could not easily be fulfilled because of 
economic backwardness and lack of resources. The problems of underdeveloped 
countries were different from those that had already been industrialised and 
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had built up an apparatus for large scale production. It is obvious that these 
underdeveloped countries could not go through the long processes which had 
industrialised Europe and America. There was constant social pressure which 
might well upset the political fabric unless the people were given something to 
satisfy their longings. Then there was also the pressure of rapidly growing 
populations which consumed whatever greater production was made, leaving 
little room for saving or investment for further advance. The basic problem 
thus became one of how in an underdeveloped and poverty-stricken country 
surpluses could be created for investment and greater production. Every such 
attempt meant a greater burden on the masses. And yet, those very masses 
claimed relief from their existing burdens. 

Coercive methods could be employed but, in the final analysis, even 
coercion cannot go far in the case of masses of people unless it is allied to hope 
for the future. Thus, essentially, incentives for greater effort had in any event 
to be provided and some realisable objective had to be placed before the people 
which gave them this hope for the future. That future could not be too distant. 
In a democratic society, everything depends on its capacity to rouse the people 
to greater effort by offering such hope and incentives, as well as a progressive 
amelioration of their lot. 

Among the underdeveloped countries, India is perhaps more advanced 
than most others. During the last few years or there has been definite progress 
made in building up a base for industrialisation, in improving agriculture and 
advancing education and health. But, above all, she has had the advantage of 
the ideals and objectives and disciplines built up by the national movement 
which brought independence. 

Nationalism is still the strongest force in Asia. The growth of this nationalism 
in Asia is obvious, but even in Europe it is becoming more and more apparent. 
There was the terrible nationalism associated with Fascism and Nazism. While 
that threat was countered, an aggressive nationalism, though of a milder type, 
still influences the policies of many countries. In many countries of Europe, 
this is evident in greater or lesser degree. This trend is co-existent with an 
opposite one towards supra-national unity in Europe as represented by attempts 
to develop a common market and many common institutions. Even in 
Communist countries nationalism is in evidence. The Soviet Union, greatly 
influenced by Marxist ideas and their subsequent variations, has also a strong 
nationalist element. In the other countries of Eastern Europe, the force of 
nationalism is obvious. Even in China, communism bases itself on nationalism. 
It might be said that the strength of communism, wherever it is in practice, is 
partly due to its association with the national spirit. Where the two are dissociated, 
communism is relatively weak, except in so far as it embodies the discontent 
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that exists in underdeveloped and poverty-stricken countries. 

The nationalist urge in countries which are still under foreign dominations 
necessarily takes the form of a struggle for independence. In strong and 
independent countries it tends, to some extent, towards expansionism, though 
it is somewhat checked by opposing tendencies. 

Thus, we see today a clash between impulses towards a larger 
integration, such as in Europe and elsewhere, and the centrifugal forces 
representing traditional nationalism. The great development of science and 
technology and, more particularly, communications, presses more and more 
towards larger integrations. And it may be presumed that in this, as in other 
matters, science, representing the basic facts of modem life, will win in the 
end. The real danger comes from nationalist conflicts which may lead to war. 

The possibility of such a conflict is increased by the cold war between the 
major ideologies in the world today. And yet, behind this supposed conflict of 
ideologies lies the political rivalry of great nations, each afraid of the other. 
There are basic differences in outlook and economic doctrine as well as in the 
domain of liberty and the state between the communist countries and those 
that are not communist. These differences have already lessened somewhat 
and will probably continue to lessen, and the gap between the two, though it 
appears to be broad and deep, will diminish. It is not so much ideology which 
is changing human life, but the growth of science and technology which are 
constantly moulding social and economic structures. Function influences form. 
This is so in architecture. It is equally so, ultimately, in social structures, the 
form of that structure following its function. Science and technology are 
constantly changing functions and so the social structure has necessarily to 
adapt its form to these new functions. 

Thus, the essential and most revolutionary factor in modem life is not a 
particular ideology but technological advance. Where technological change is 
slow, the old forms continue. An underdeveloped and backward community 
has backward forms and social structure which do not allow it to fit in with the 
modem age of science. But the facts of life cannot be denied and change must 
come bringing with it other consequences in its train. That change has sometimes 
been rather sudden and upsetting, but even otherwise those changes come, 
though more slowly. 

In a democratic society, that is, where there is adult suffrage and some 
kind of parliamentary government, the means are provided for the change of 
function and even form to some extent. But old established forms and vested 
interests resist change till it is forced down upon them by circumstances. The 
establishment is always resistant to any change whether it is religious, 
economic or social. 
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Living is a continual adjustment to changing conditions. Every political, 
economic or social form has a certain discipline. There is the discipline of 
religion, and that of social usage, and these include a certain moral or spiritual 
discipline. When functions and forms change, the older disciplines are weakened 
and are gradually replaced by new disciplines. The rapidity of technological 
change in the last half century has made the necessity of social change greater 
than ever, and there is a continual maladjustment. In the ancient days, life was 
simpler and more in contact with Nature, and there was time for reflection and 
meditation. Now life becomes more and more complex and there is less and 
less of quiet thinking. Even where there is leisure one does not know what to 
do with it. 

This problem of the use of leisure is gradually becoming a major one in the 
developed countries although it does not affect India at present and will not 
affect it in the foreseeable future. A life divorced from Nature and more and 
more dependent upon mechanical devices begins to lose its savour and even 
the sense of function leaves it. Moral and spiritual disciplines break up, and 
some kind of disillusion follows, with a feeling that something is wrong with 
our civilisation. Some people talk of going back to Nature and to the simpler 
life of the ancient days. But whatever virtue there was in this, there can obviously 
be no going back, for the world has changed. An individual may take to Sanyasa 
with its renunciation of life, but society as a whole cannot do so. It has to base 
itself on an acceptance of life with all its problems and difficulties and try to 
make the most of it. If it did not do so, it would perish. 

The advance of science and technology makes it definitely possible to 
solve most of the economic problems of the world and, in particular, to provide 
the primary necessities of life to everyone all over the world. It holds the 
promise of higher standards and avenues of cultural development opening out. 
Today, the Welfare State and even a classless society are not the ideals of 
socialism only, but are accepted by capitalist countries also, even though the 
approaches are different. Thus, the basic ideals come nearer to each and there 
is a possibility of approaching those objectives even though the methods might 
be different. These methods will not only be based on some logical theories, 
but will have to depend upon the background and cultural development of a 
country or a community — geographical, historical, religious, cultural economic 
and social. Any real change cannot easily be imposed, it has to grow. A country, 
especially one with an old civilisation has deep roots in the past which cannot 
be pulled out without great harm even though many weeds in the form of 
harmful or out-of-date customs and institutions can and should be pulled out. 
Even as Nature establishes some kind of an equilibrium which cannot be 
disturbed suddenly without untoward results appearing, so also in a community 
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or a country it is not easy or desirable to upset old ways of living too suddenly. 
The attempt to solve a problem in this way might well lead to graver and more 
difficult problems. 

This applies to the external world we live in, much more so does it apply to 
the inner life of human beings. In dealing with tribal and somewhat primitive 
societies, it is well known that an attempt at too rapid a change has led to 
disastrous consequences.. The more developed societies may not suffer so 
much from rapid change, but in the jet-age and the coming age of space travel 
no one knows what biological and other changes may take place. If that is so 
externally, then surely even greater changes would take place in the mind, 
emotions and spirit of man. Man today, as never before in human history, has 
to live with change as a permanent partner in his activities and his institutions. 
Indeed he cannot keep pace with this change, and though he uses the products 
of science and technology, he seldom understands them. Education is supposed 
to develop an integrated human being and to prepare young people to perform 
useful functions for society and to take part in collective life. But when that 
society is changing from day today, it is difficult to know how to prepare and 
what to aim at. There is a lack of harmony between a highly technical civilisation 
and the older forms of social life and the philosophy underlying them. The 
relationship of Nature changes, and even the relationship to one’s own 
personality undergoes a change. The value of human personality diminishes in 
a mechanical society. The individual loses himself in the mass and tends to 
become merely an instrument in a complex set-up which is constantly aiming 
at social and economic improvements of the group as a whole. Many of us 
attach great value to the development and the freedom of the individual. 
Ideological backgrounds help or hinder in this process. But perhaps the most 
potent factor in diminishing the value of individual personality is mechanisation 
and automation. 

We see the effects of these rapid technological changes, more especially in 
young men and women today. Parents and educators and social workers are 
troubled because of the divergence between young people and adults. The 
patterns of behaviour which were held by the adults, are no longer accepted 
and there is a rejection of the old moral standards. In extreme cases, there is a 
tendency to criminality, alcoholism, destructiveness, eroticism, in addition to a 
cynical and negative attitude towards life and work. In a world of constant 
change and without any assurance of certainty, the hedonistic principles of life 
have a strong appeal. The continuity of national culture is threatened and a 
tendency towards social disintegration becomes evident. 

This is perhaps an extreme view and not quite a just estimate of what is 
happening today. But there can be no doubt that these tendencies are present. 
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more so in the developed and advanced societies than in India or other 
underdeveloped countries. But it is important to note them because similar 
forces are likely to affect our life too. Perhaps, all this is a necessary 
consequence of an age of rapid transition, and a new base of civilisation, fitting 
in with technology, will be gradually created, and with it will develop new 
ideologies, new forms of collective life and, indeed, a broader philosophy 
of life. 

I do not know if this is considered too pessimistic a view of what is 
happening. My own reaction to events in India or the world is not pessimistic, 
and same faith, which I cannot analyse or explain, fills me with hope for the 
future. Perhaps this is due to the good fortune that has attended me in a large 
measure. The greatest good fortune has been the tremendous affection of the 
Indian people, but even when I have gone abroad, I have met with friendship 
and heart-warming welcomes from the people everywhere. Thus I have 
developed a great affection for and faith in our own people in India and also 
respect and affection for the peoples of other lands. I have realised that what 
one gives, one receives. If one gives affection, it comes back to one in abundant 
measure; if it is hatred, then we get that in return. I have seen and felt that 
people everywhere yearn for peace and goodwill and cooperation. If this is so, 
as I believe it is, then it should be possible for us to turn the tide of events from 
conflict to cooperation, from thoughts of war to the works of peace. 

Fear, I think, is probably the greatest evil, because out of fear rise conflict 
and violence. Violence is a reaction to fear, so also is untruth. In our ancient 
writings it is said, that the greatest gift that can be given is that of fearlessness — 
Abhayadan. A person who is free from fear can view things in a right perspective 
and can preserve certain integrity in mind and actions. Today we see fear 
enveloping the world and even the greatest and most powerful of nations are 
affected by it. Wealth and power instead of lessening that element of fear 
actually increase it. None of us, except saints and supermen, can become 
absolutely fearless. But we can keep this ideal before us and try to achieve it. 
Gandhiji’s greatest contribution to India was to lessen this sense of fear among 
our people. 

Fearlessness leads to compassion and tolerance. When we think of the 
Buddha, it is his compassion that overwhelms us; when we think of Asoka, it 
is his amazing toleration that pulls us up from our narrow creeds. 

The world is full of conflicts, national, international and of race, religion, 
creed and class. It is absurd to deny or ignore these conflicts, but we can 
approach them not by way of conflict, but by way of peace and thus seek to 
resolve them. 

If you permit me I shall stop here today (Clapping). 
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10. India Today and Tomorrow — II 108 

Mr. Humayun Kabir and friends, 

You have just been told that this is the second lecture in the series. What is 
more important is that this is the last lecture in the series (laughter). So I shall 
continue my odd notes which I am venturing to place before you. This is in 
continuation of yesterday, nothing to divide it from what I said previously. 

Internationally, the major question today is that of world peace. This involves 
an attempt to solve the great problems and disputes which afflict us. How a 
solution may come, it is not for me to say. But I think we should be clear in our 
minds as to the means we adopt and the way we tread to find the solution. It is 
often said that the choice today is between war, involving almost total annihilation, 
and some peaceful solution of these problems. If these are the alternatives, 
then the choice is clear. Having made that choice, it should follow that everything 
that adds to the tensions of the world has to be avoided. We must come to the 
firm conclusion that war today must be ruled out, for it does not even promise 
victory or the fruits of victory. To live on the verge of war and to practise 
brinkmanship is, therefore, the absence of wisdom. Even though we may differ 
from each other, we must refrain from angry criticisms and condemnations; 
we must realise that it is absurd for any one group to call half the world evil or 
dominated by evil. It is easy to criticise the capitalist world or the communist 
world, but both have great virtues if they have also many failings, and both 
tend to move in the same direction in spite of their inner conflicts, and both are 
governed by the advance of science and technology. The only course open is 
for us to accept the world as it is and develop toleration for each other. The old 
conflicts of mutually exclusive religions gradually ended after bloody wars and 
a new toleration grew up. There is no reason why toleration should also not 
grow up between rival economic and social theories. Ultimately, the facts of 
life will decide and influence both. It should be open to each country to develop 
in its own way, learning from others, and not being imposed on by them. In 
this way, each ideology will influence the other and be influenced by it. 

Nationalism is a healthy and desirable state in a people; when suppressed, 
it reacts strongly, but when allied to too much power, it may become aggressive 
and chauvinistic. Modem nationalism has been a reaction against foreign 
imperialisms and racialism. 

Racialism still exists in varying degrees in many countries, but it is generally 
condemned. Only in the Union of South Africa, it is the accepted philosophy of 
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the State. It is clear that this is a terrible source of conflict and as it involves 
domination in its worst form, it must produce bitterness and strong reactions. 
To leave this conflict to be decided by methods of violence is a counsel of 
despair, apart from the disastrous consequences which this would bring in its 
train. It may be that world opinion against racialism will become so strong that 
no country or group will be able to advocate it or practise it. 

Imperialism or colonialism, whatever form it may take, is also completely 
out of place today in the world and is the source of conflict. It exists still in 
many places and its philosophies influence many minds. But it is a discredited 
creed and is everywhere on the defensive. A world policy must therefore be to 
bring about the end of racialism and imperialism and leave countries to work 
out their own destinies. This might lead to disorder and chaos in some countries, 
but that will be limited and not affect larger areas and will probably right itself 
after a while. What is wrong and leads to dangerous consequences today is the 
attempt of one country to impose its will on another. 

Military alliances and the cold war, whatever their justification in the past, 
lead today to insecurity and fear of war. They prevent the normal development 
of countries and vitiate the atmosphere of the world. So long as there is a cold 
war, there will be no toleration. Instead of undeveloped countries being helped 
to grow and raise their standards, military considerations come into play and 
often political regimes which are reactionary and disliked by the people are 
bolstered up, thus adding further to insecurity. 

It is unrealistic to suggest that the troubles, conflicts and passions of the 
world can be removed by some magic wand or pious phrases. But it is totally 
realistic to recommend a course of action which tends to lessen tensions and 
ultimately does away with the probability of conflict. Essentially this course of 
action is a new mental approach followed by political and economic policies in 
line with it. The Panchsheel, or the Five Principles, about which so much has 
been said offers that approach, but this approach can only be real if there is a 
change of mind and spirit and not merely the bandying of words which have 
lost meaning. Peace is not a physical abstention from war, but an attempt to 
create a climate of peace all over the world. 

In India we have attempted to follow this policy in international affairs 
though I cannot say that we have always been successful in doing so. Foreign 
policies depend ultimately on internal conditions and developments. Internal 
progress for us, therefore, becomes essential if we are to play any effective 
part in world affairs. It is even more essential, of course, for our own well- 
being. 

After the First Five Year Plan and two years of the Second Plan, we have 
made definite progress in many directions, some obvious, others not so apparent. 
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The pace of progress has not been as rapid in some directions as we would 
have liked it to be, but let us remember that it has been solid and substantial 
progress. Both in agriculture and industry that progress is evident, and it is 
ultimately on this that our future will depend. 

Education is the base of this progress and considerable attention is being 
paid now both to the spread of basic education and technical education. Millions 
of boys and girls are going through school and college courses, and hundreds 
of thousands are being trained in universities and technical institutes. These 
figures are only a part of India’s population and much remains to be done. But 
even so, the numbers are large and as they come out of school and college, 
they bring a new outlook to the business of their lives. Thus, slowly but 
inevitably, our social patterns are changing. The greatest and perhaps the most 
revolutionary change is through the enlargement of women’s education. It is 
these girls and young women who are influencing and will progressively change 
the whole life of the people of India. For the present these changes have taken 
place more in cities and towns than in the rural areas, but even our villages are 
being affected by them, and in the course of another few years basic education 
will cover the entire school going age. 

Much is said in criticism of present-day education and nearly all of us have 
joined in criticising some aspects of it. And yet the fact remains that education 
is spreading fast and changing the texture of our living. 

There is the problem of population. There has been a remarkable increase 
in population all over the world, and at this pace of increase it is expected that 
the world population may be anything between 3,500 and 5,000 million by the 
end of this century. In India, the estimates vary between 600 million and 680 
million by the year 2000 A.D. The figures of 600 million is the least that we can 
expect provided we can check the pace of growth to some extent. 

There are two aspects of this growth of population. The one with which 
we are most concerned is that it comes in the way of our economic advance 
and keeps standards low even though we might be making progress in other 
directions. The other aspect is that this tremendous world growth of population 
is eating up the world’s resources and industrial materials at a terrific pace. If 
the entire world functions in this respect, as the United States of America is 
doing today, then probably by the end of the century all the essential materials 
in the world that are available today will be consumed. That is, of course, 
unlikely but even if the rate of consumption in other countries is much slower, 
the available materials cannot last for more than a few hundred years. 

Thus two consequences flow: one is that we must check the rate of growth 
of population, and the other, we must find other power sources and materials. 
Possibly the development of atomic energy will provide us with other sources 
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of power. We in India are most concerned with checking the growth of 
population and this has become a matter not only of importance but of urgency. 

There are two basic facts which we have to keep in mind. One, the 
tremendous growth of productive capacity in some nations, and consequently 
wealth and power, as a result of the growth of science and technology. The 
other is the great disparity between these wealthy and powerful nations and the 
underdeveloped nations. This disparity tends to increase and, in fact, has 
increased considerably in recent years, in spite of the efforts to raise the level 
of the underdeveloped nations. If normal economic and other forces are allowed 
full play, they will make the rich nations richer and more powerful while the 
others will be struggling painfully to meet their basic needs. Unto those that 
have, more shall be given. Even within a country, the more developed areas 
tend to advance more than the other areas. 

As a result of this conflicts and dangers of war between nations arise, and 
social unrest increases in the underdeveloped countries. On the one hand, power 
and wealth are sources of rivalry and conflict; on the other poverty and misery 
also lead to upsets and conflict. Both result in fear and insecurity. Too much 
concentration of wealth and power does not bring security and prevents a 
proper understanding of the forces at play in the world. These disparities, 
whether between nations or within a nation, therefore, should be lessened. 

It is not possible to solve the problems of the nuclear age with the 
conventional approaches of yesterday. Neither in politics nor in economics can 
those conventional ideas yield satisfactory results. In international affairs we 
see the lack of wisdom in carrying on a cold war with all its accompaniment of 
fear and hatred, when it is evident that this increases the dangers to humanity 
and cannot possibly lead to a solution. Nuclear tests are carried on even when 
eminent scientists tell us that each such test has very harmful consequences in 
the present and for future generations. Why then are these out-of-date policies 
pursued which have neither logic nor reason behind them, apart from any 
moral principle? One would expect an immediate and unanimous decision to 
stop all nuclear tests and to proceed with a progressive reduction of armaments. 
Fear will prevent any kind of unilateral step, and that is not suggested, but 
reason should bring about bilateral arrangements which are to the advantage of 
every country. 

This same argument applies to economic theories and approaches, and 
there is little understanding of the dangers inherent in a world largely consisting 
of mass poverty with a relatively few affluent countries favourably 
circumstanced. If it is urgently necessary for the underdeveloped countries to 
raise their standards, it is equally necessary, from their own point of view, for 
the richer countries to speed up this process. These problems of today belong 
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to a new world and cannot be solved by the application of old world methods. 

It is a tragedy that colossal sums of money should be spent on armaments 
to the great detriment of social advance in the world. It is an even greater 
tragedy that the climate of fear and unreason should continue when the way to 
understanding is open. Understanding does not come through the military 
approach which can only lead to more fear and tension. I am not blaming any 
particular country because, to a greater or lesser extent, all countries are in the 
grip of this climate of fear and cannot wholly disentangle themselves from it. 
All we can do is to try our utmost to change this climate in our own relations 
with other countries. 

In the early days of capitalism, and, indeed to a large extent even now, the 
greatest stress was laid on production. That was necessary then. But it became 
increasingly evident that production by itself does not solve our problems or 
lead to happiness and contentment. The passion for riches, for acquisition, for 
more and more wealth tends to corrupt and to create jealousies and conflicts. 
If the objective aimed at is social balance in a community or in the world at 
large, production by itself does not achieve it. Indeed, it tends to create greater 
imbalances. Thus the problem of equitable distribution and the right use of 
what is produced become important. In the final analysis, what is required is 
the wisdom how to live and make the most of life for oneself and for the 
community. Economic policy can no longer be considered as some interpretation 
of Nature’s laws apart from human considerations or moral issues. 

I have referred to these larger issues repeatedly because we cannot get 
away from them and they influence even our domestic problems. We are so 
tied up with inherited ideas that it becomes difficult to consider these problems 
in their present-day context. Poverty is degradation, and the obvious reaction 
is to get rid of it. To talk of freedom in poverty — is utmost the contradiction in 
terms. Worst of all, poverty tends to become self-perpetuating. But too much 
wealth and affluence, whether in an individual or a society, has also its attendant 
evils which are becoming evident today. The mere piling up of material riches 
may lead to emptiness in the inner life of man. 

The socialist approach is certainly an economic one, but it tries to take into 
consideration these other factors also. There is a danger that socialism, while 
leading to affluence and even equitable distribution, may still miss some of the 
significant features of life. It is largely for this reason that stress becomes 
necessary on the individual. 

In India our problems today are essentially of economic development and 
higher standards of living. We have deliberately laid down as our objective a 
socialist pattern of society, though we have not precisely defined it. I think it is 
desirable to avoid precise definitions because they tend to become dogmas and 
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slogans which come in the way of clear thinking in a world which is changing 
rapidly. But too much vagueness also comes in the way of effective action. 
There have to be, therefore, definite goals and some clear notions as to how to 
reach them. 

I have suggested previously that each country should develop without any 
imposition from outside. While help and advice should be welcomed, imposition 
prevents healthy growth and creates conflict. Therefore, every country should 
be allowed to fashion its own policy provided it does not do injury to other 
countries as far as possible. We must accept that none of us has the monopoly 
of truth and also that what may suit us may not be suitable to others living in 
different conditions. We must also accept that we have to live in this world 
with many things that we dislike, and the only influence we should exercise is 
by our own conduct and policies and by friendly cooperation with others. In 
spite of the great difference between rival ideologies today, I believe that the 
points of similarity are growing and circumstances are bringing them nearer to 
each other. If fear was not present and threats and compulsion not used, this 
process of coming together will be hastened. This means that, broadly speaking, 
the status quo must be accepted, whether in the political or the economic 
sphere, as between nations. Problems requiring solution must be dealt with 
through peaceful methods. 

There are conflicts within a nation. There is a difference, however, as in a 
democratic apparatus with adult suffrage those conflicts can be solved by 
normal constitutional methods. On the whole, religious conflicts do not take 
place now. Racial conflicts are limited to a few areas in the world, though the 
racial problem remains. In India we have had most distressing spectacles of 
conflicts based on provincialism or linguism. In the main, however, it is the 
conflict of class interests that poses problems today, and in such cases vested 
interests are not easy to displace. Yet we have seen in India powerful vested 
interests like princes those of the old princes and of the big jagirdars, talukdars 
and zamindars solved by peaceful methods, even though this meant a break-up 
of a well established system in favour of a privileged few. While, therefore, we 
must recognise that there is class conflict, there is no reason why we should 
not deal with it through these peaceful methods. They will only succeed, however, 
if we have a proper objective in view, clearly understood by the people. 

Personally, I think that the acquisitive society, which is the base of capitalism, 
is not longer suited to the present age. It may have been suitable in an earlier 
period and, undoubtedly, capitalism has great gains to its credit, but the world 
has outgrown that stage. It is too complex and crowded and we sit almost on 
each other’s threshold. We have to evolve, therefore, a higher order, more in 
keeping with modern trends and conditions and involving, not so much 
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competition, but much greater cooperation. Ultimately, this should lead to a 
World State. This can only take place in an atmosphere of freedom for each 
national group to develop according to its likes without interfering with others. 

While an acquisitive society, based on the profit motive, appears to be out 
of place in the new world that is growing up, this does not mean that there 
should be no incentives. Incentives will always be necessary, though they may 
not be confined to financial benefits. We have to encourage the spirit of adventure, 
of invention and of taking risks in order to give en edge and substance to our 
lives. Private enterprise would still have a large field, but even that should 
function in a different way and not purely in the acquisitive way. In India we 
have entered, belatedly, into the phase of industrial revolution. We have done so 
at a time when parts of the world are in the jet and nuclear age. We have thus, 
in effect, to proceed simultaneously with both these revolutionary changes 
and. this involves a tremendous burden. We have accepted socialism as our 
goal not only because it seems to us right and beneficial, but because there is 
no other way for the solution of our economic problems. It is sometimes said 
that rapid progress cannot take place by peaceful and democratic methods and 
that authoritarian and coercive methods have to be adopted. I do not accept 
this proposition. Indeed, in India today any attempt to discard democratic 
methods would lead to disruption and would thus put an end to any immediate 
prospect of progress. From the long term point of view also I believe in the 
dignity of the individual and in as large a measure of freedom for him as possible, 
though in a complex society freedom has to be limited lest it injure others. 

The mighty task that we have undertaken demands the fullest cooperation 
from the masses of our people. That cooperation cannot come unless we put 
forward an objective which is acceptable to them and which promises them 
results. The change we seek necessitates burdens on our people, even on those 
who can least bear them; unless they realise that they are partners in the building 
up of a society which will bring them benefits, they will not accept these 
burdens or give their full cooperation. What is called “free enterprise” will 
never appeal to the masses of our people; it will lead to the use of our resources 
often for purposes that are not of primary importance. It will mean the 
exploitation of the profit motive in which the individual may be interested but 
not society as a whole. 

The strongest urge in the world today is that of social justice and equality. 
The old feudal system was based on the possession of land by a few and the 
others living on the verge of existence. No one commends that system today. 
So also many of the systems prevalent today have lost their hold and are not 
compatible with either people’s thinking or scientific advance. 

The nature of the task that we have to face demands a carefully planned 
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and scientific approach so as to utilise our available resources in the best possible 
way and to direct the nation’s efforts towards our goal. It is curious that in this 
age of science there are still some people who believe in the haphazard methods 
of private enterprise with individual profit as the dominant motive. 

We are in the middle of our Second Five Year Plan and the Third Plan 
looms ahead of us. We have arrived at a stage when this Plan must lay down 
definitely the physical goals to be reached and the manner of achieving them. 
By the end of the Third Plan we hope, as our President pointed out in his 
address to Parliament, that “a solid foundation will have been laid for future 
progress in regard to our basic industries, agricultural production and rural 
development, thus leading to self-reliant and self-generating economy.” We do 
not expect to solve our problems by the end of the Third Plan and there will be 
many other five year plans succeeding it, but we do aim at breaking this barrier 
of poverty so that our underdevelopment may not perpetuate itself. If we succeed 
in that, as I trust we will, then we shall advance at a more rapid pace and will 
be less dependent on others. 

This will involve a heavy burden, but there is no escape from it if we are 
serious and determined to advance rapidly towards our objectives. 

In recent months, some decisions have been taken in regard to land which 
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and I think that it will produce, and to some extent is producing revolutionary 
results in the country. I know well its failings, but its successes are even more 
obvious. Effective results will depend on the measure of the people’s association 
with it. Officials and trained personnel have importance, but the real part will 
have to be played by the average farmer. I think that a new spirit is spreading in 
our countryside as a result of this community development scheme. 

Whether in land or in industry, or in the industry, or in the governmental 
apparatus, institutional changes become necessary from time to time as 
functions change, and a new set of values will replace those that have governed 
the old acquisitive society based on the profit motive. The full changeover 
must take time, for the problem before us is ultimately to change the thinking 
and activities of hundreds of millions of people, and to do this democratically 
by their consent. But the pace of change need not be slow and, indeed, 
circumstances will not allow of too much gradualness. 

India today presents a very mixed picture of hope and anguish, of remarkable 
advances, and at the same time of inertia of a new spirit and also the dead hand 
of the past and of privilege, of an overall and growing unity and many disruptive 
tendencies. Withal there is a great vitality and a ferment in people’s minds and 
activities. Perhaps, we who live the middle of this ever-changing scene do not 
always realise the full significance of all that is happening. Often outsiders can 
make a better appraisal of this situation. 

It is a remarkable thing that a country and a people rooted in the remote 
past, who have shown so much resistance to change in the past, should now 
be marching forward rapidly and with resolute steps. We are making history in 
India, even though we might not be conscious of it. 

What will emerge from the labour and the tumults of the present generation? 
What will tomorrow’s India be like, I cannot say. I can only express my hopes 
and wishes. Naturally, I want India to advance on the material plane, to fulfil 
her five year plans, to raise the standards of living of her vast population; I 
want the narrow conflicts of today in the name of religion or caste, language 
or province, to cease; and a classless and tasteless society to be built up where 
every individual has full opportunity to grow according to his worth and ability. 
In particular, I hope that the curse of caste will be ended, for there cannot be 
either democracy or socialism on the basis of caste. 

Four great religions have influenced India — two emerging from her own 
thought Hinduism and Buddhism, and two coming from abroad but establishing 
themselves firmly in India — Christianity and Islam. Science today challenges 
the old concept of religion. But if religion deals not with dogmas and ceremonials, 
but rather with the higher things of life, there should be no conflict with science 
or inter se between religions. It might be the high privilege of India to help in 
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bringing about this synthesis. That would be in India’s ancient tradition inscribed 
on Asoka’s Edicts. Let us remember the message of Asoka written 2500 years 
ago. Thus runs that inscription, or part of it: 

‘The increase of spiritual strength is of many forms. But the root is the 
guarding of one’s speech so as to avoid the extolling of one’s own religion to 
the decrying of the religion of another, or speaking lightly of it without occasion 
or relevance.” 

“As proper occasions arise, persons of other religions should also be 
honoured suitably. Acting in this manner, one certainly exalts one’s own religionist 
and also helps persons of other religions. Acting in a contrary manner, one 
injures one’s own religion and also does disservice to the religions of others.” 

“One who reveres one’s own religion and disparages that of another from 
devotion to one’s own religion and to glorify it over all other religions, does 
injure one’s own religion most certainly.” 

In Asoka’s day, religion covered all kinds of faith and duty. Today we do 
not quarrel over religion so much but over political and economic matters and 
ideologies. But we might well follow Asoka’s advice in dealing with people 
who differ from us in politics or in economics. There was no place for the cold 
war in Asoka's mind. There need be none today. 

Tomorrow’s India will be what we make it by today’s labours. I have no 
doubt that India will progress industrially and otherwise; that she will advance 
in science and technology; that our people’s standards will rise, that education 
will spread, and that health conditions will be better, and that art and culture 
will enrich people’s lives. We have started on this pilgrimage with strong purpose 
and good heart, and we shall reach the end of the journey, however long that 
might be. 

But what I am concerned with is not merely our material progress, but the 
quality and depth of our people. Gaining power through industrial processes, 
will they lose themselves in the quest of individual wealth and soft living? That 
would be a tragedy, for that would be a negation of what India has stood for in 
the past and, I think, in the present time also as exemplified by Gandhi. Power 
is necessary, but wisdom is essential. It is only power with wisdom that is 
good. 

All of us now talk of and demand rights and privileges but the teaching of 
the old dharma was about duties and obligations. Rights follow duties discharged. 

Can we combine the progress of science and technology with this progress 
of the mind and spirit also? We cannot be untrue to science, because that 
represents the basic fact of life today. Still less can we be untrue to those 
essential principles for which India has stood in the past throughout the ages. 
Let us then pursue our path to industrial progress with all our strength and 
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vigour and, at the same time, remember that material riches without toleration 
and compassion and wisdom may well turn to dust and ashes. Let us also 
remember that “Blessed are the Peace-makers.” 

Thank you. 

(c) Press Conferences 

11. Press Conference — I 109 

Question: Sir, the West Bengal Assembly has passed a resolution regarding 
certain territories to be ceded to Pakistan under Nehru-Noon Agreement . 110 
What are Government of India’s views? 

Question: What about the Soviet rocket to the moon? 

Prime Minister: This matter will be naturally coming before Parliament in due 
course. The Parliament will consider it. I quite understand the feeling among 
people in West Bengal about any change . 111 That is understandable. It has to be 
seen in the whole context but the matter will come up before Parliament as a 
whole and the conditions will be seen as they are then. I do not think I need say 
much on this subject. 

Question: Is the entire Agreement subject to ratification? 

Prime Minister: No. I think I told you once that there are some matters which 
are minor border adjustments coming out of an interpretation of the previous 
awards. It is not necessary to put them up before Parliament. I mean to say, it 
is not necessary to have a law about them. It may not all be put before Parliament 
but some things have inevitably to go there for legal sanction. This particular 
matter, for instance, the Cooch-Behar enclaves 112 and the rest have anyhow to 
go before Parliament. Some other matters may go and some may not go. 


109. Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, 3 Jan. 1959. File No. 43(73)/59-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection and PIB files. 

1 10. For Nehru-Noon Pact of 1958, see SWJN/SS/Vol. 44/pp. 547-548. 

111. On 29 December 1958, the West Bengal Assembly unanimously passed a resolution 
opposing the transfer of a part of Berubari Union in the Jalpaiguri District of West Bengal 
under the Nehru-Noon Pact. See also Nehru’s statements in the Lok Sabha on 9 December 
1958 in SWJN/SS/Vol.45/pp. 668-669 and in the Rajya Sabha on 12 February 1959 on 
pp. 88-89 in this volume. 
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As for the rocket to the moon, there is nothing to be said. I am told that it 
is on its way. What will happen to it ultimately, I cannot say. 

Question: Have you any information that the National Physical Laboratory 
has got intimation from the Soviet Embassy that the rocket is expected to 
hit the moon at 3 o’ clock tonight? 

Prime Minister: I have received no such intimation. It is supposed to hit it! I do 
not know. 

Question: What is your reaction to the speech of Pantji regarding Mr. T.T. 
Krishnamachari in Madras recently. 

Prime Minister: So far as I remember Pantji paid a tribute to Mr. T.T. 
Krishnamachari ’s work and ability which I think was perfectly justified. 113 

Question: Pantji said though he was not to be blamed, he resigned his job. 

Prime Minister: You will remember that he resigned and I think Pantji stated 
that because of the responsibility of a Minister for anything that is done, even 
though the Minister personally may not be to blame, but he accepted that 
responsibility and resigned. He resigned at a farely early stage and it was at my 
request that he had continued. My letter was published. I had written to him. 
“You are completely right in resigning but for the present I should like you to 
wait till this is over. Then I shall accept your resignation.” It is quite clear from 
my letter. 114 My own view was that he personally was not responsible excepting 
so far as a Minister is responsible for anything that happens. 


1 12. For Nehru’s note of 23 April 1958 on the future of these enclaves, see SWJN/SS/Vol.42/ 
pp. 617-618. 

1 13. T. T. Krishanamachari, the Union Finance Minister, had resigned on 12 February 1958 
after allegations of irregularities in the LIC’s investments in certain companies controlled 
by Haridas Mundhra. G B. Pant had spoken about him while unveiling Krishanamachari ’s 
portrait in Madras. 

114. Dated 12 Feb. 1958, see SWJN/SS/Vol. 41/ pp.350-352. With Krishnamachari ’s letter 
of 5 February, this correspondence was published in leading newspapers on 14 February 
1958. 
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Question: After the railway accident, Shri Lai Bhahadur Shastri resigned 
and then rejoined the Government after some time. 115 Is it likely that Mr. 
Krishnamachari may also join? 

Prime Minister: That is a matter principally for the Prime Minister to consider 
when the time arises for it. How can I say what will happen in the future? 

Question: As regards the State trading in food grains, nothing has been 
done about it. 

Prime Minister: It is not quite true. 

Question: There is a rumour that there are so many difficulties in 
implementing it? 

Prime Minister: That is not true. I came from Orissa yesterday 116 and as a 
matter of fact from the 1st of this month in Orissa, this has been introduced 
and I believe in other places too. I do not know the details of how it has been 
done, largely because this changeover takes a little time. We have not got the 
apparatus for it and we are relying on licences, on people, licences of wholesale 
traders, on State Governments’ licences, etc. I cannot give you the details. 
There is no doubt about it. We are going ahead with it and gradually the apparatus 
will become better. Wherever there are cooperatives functioning, we are relying 
on the cooperatives to do it but cooperatives are not functioning everywhere in 
a big way. 

Question: In the current issue of Kurukshetra there is an article by you in 
which it is said that ceilings on holdings cannot function without a 
cooperative. 117 Do you have service cooperatives in mind or joint 
cooperatives? 

1 15. Lai Bahadur Shastri, the Railway Minister, had resigned on 25 November 1956 following 
a railway accident at Anyalur in Southern Railway on 23 November 1956. Shastri returned 
to the Cabinet on 17 April 1957 after the Second General Elections. 

116. Nehru addressed a public meeting at Cuttack on 31 December 1958 and the PEN 
Conference at Bhubaneswar on 1 January. He returned to Delhi on the morning of 
2 January 1959. 

117. The article Trust the Peasant” in Kurukshetra (Delhi, Vol.7, No.3, December 1958, 
pp.26 1 -262) said: “About ceilings, the more I think of it the more I come to the conclusion 
that while ceilings are essential, ceilings cannot function without co-operatives. It is an 
essential part of it. You must have both together, otherwise something will go wrong.” 
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Prime Minister: I do not remember exactly what I wrote. 

Question: I will read the sentence. 

Prime Minister: It would not be fair to throw my words at me all the time. 

Question: What have you in mind? Service cooperatives or joint farming 
cooperatives? 

Prime Minister: Whatever my words might be at that time I was thinking chiefly 
of service cooperatives. My thinking is that joint farming cooperatives are 
desirable and we should aim at them, but partly because we have to train up the 
people in thinking of them and accepting them, because we cannot compel 
them to do it, and partly because, institutionally it requires many things to be 
done. So where we can have a joint farming cooperative, let us say on now 
land that we reclaim - then of course, we won’t start from scratch. Otherwise, 
I think we should concentrate on service cooperatives and do propaganda to 
convince them to take the next step as soon as they can. What I meant there 
was, I was not thinking of small holdings, there are no resources behind them 
for scientific progress, etc. Either it should be a large holding owned by a 
single person or it should be a cooperative undertaking in which a number of 
small holdings join together. Then they can indulge in improved fanning methods 
and all that. A person who has got two or three acres of land cannot do very 
much with it. 

Question: Service cooperatives only... Still holding will be small. 

Prime Minister: No. But there are so many things. I am aiming at a joint thing. 
I have to go step by step to it. 

Question: Joint farming cooperatives must come after the service 
cooperatives? 

Prime Minister: I wanted them to come but with the consent of the people. I 
have to convert them to it and the best way of converting them apart from 
trying to explain it to them, is to have some of those things here and there and 
they can see the results of them. 

Question: Some people including Congressmen have expressed the opinion 
that joint farming cooperatives strengthen a totalitarian system? 
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Prime Minister: I beg to differ. That is all I can say. I do not think, if I may say 
so with all respect to whoever said so, that they have given enough thought to 
the matter. That kind of thing is just like a statement I think I criticised on the 
last occasion — of co-relating private enterprise with democracy — which I think 
is wholly unjustified; it has no meaning, as if private enterprise is an essential 
part of democracy. I do not accept that at all . 118 

When we use the word “private enterprise”, we are not talking about petty 
shops, petty lands, etc. Normally we talk about private enterprise in so far as 
big things are concerned. In fact, I would go a step further that private enterprise 
may come in the way, and it does come in the way of the functioning of the 
democratic apparatus. It may not be so always. 

Question: Has your government any experience till now that private enterprise 
in a big way sometimes comes in the way of democratic set up? 

Prime Minister: I should have thought that recently, in the last few months 
especially, there has been a good deal of propaganda to the effect that private 
enterprise should not be touched. In fact, if you examine that propaganda it 
goes to the base of things; that is, they object to our aiming at what we call the 
socialistic pattern of society. That is the real thing. We object to that. I am only 
referring to some people; I do not say all. Because, most people do not wish to 
say that quite clearly. They criticize the consequences which naturally flow. 
You may argue whether we are going towards a socialistic pattern of society 
or not and, if you like, much can be said on either side. But once you accept it, 
certain consequences flow from it. Now they do not accept the consequence, 
which is absurd. If you accept one thing; you have to accept what flows 
from it. 

Question: Are you referring to the propaganda of the Forum of Free 
Enterprise or some other agency ? 119 

Prime Minister: No, I am merely referring to it, I do not know. The Forum of 
Free Enterprise, no doubt, probably does it. I do not read their leaflets. 


1 18. See also SWJN/SS/45/pp. 213-215. 

1 19. Established in July 1956 to lobby for free enterprise. Prominent members were: A. D. 
Shroff. S. Anantharamaknshnan, Sardar Mohan Singh, M.R. Masani, M.A. Master and 
so on. 
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Question: They are quoting you. They begin by three quotations from you 
and then state their view. 

Prime Minister: The devil quoting scriptures, have not you heard about it? 

Question: It has been reported that recently about 108 Congress MPs sent 
a memorandum to you on the question of ceiling on land holdings and its 
interrelationship with urban income. They have urged that, until 
simultaneously some ceiling is fixed on urban income, no such ceiling 
should be fixed on the agricultural sector. 

Prime Minister: I received a communication to that effect, to which I sent a 
reply. 120 To say that they are inter-related, of course, is not true. To say that 
they are psychologically connected is partly true. I am only saying that, one 
can understand the psychological connection and the feeling towards that effect. 
But they stand on completely separate footings. It is one thing to say that one 
aims ultimately, well, relatively more or less at equality of income. But I am 
quite sure that putting what is called a ceiling on urban income is quite wrong, 
at the present stage; I may point out, we are not putting a ceiling on agricultural 
income. It is completely wrong to say that. What we are doing is putting a 
ceiling on the amount of land that a person holds, which is a different thing 
from putting a ceiling on income. 

Question: Does it not mean the same thing? 

Prime Minister: No, for two reasons. One is, that from land he can increase his 
income doubly, trebly, if he works properly, as he should. Secondly, there are 
many ancillary activities which he can indulge in, ancillary to the land and 
cultivation. So, it is not a ceiling on income at all. You may say that the possibilities 
of adding to his income are not quite so open as they may be in other spheres. 
That may be perfectly true. 

Question: The figure mentioned refers only to the initial allotment of land. 
If we put a ceiling on income, does it not lead to a cut in the land held by 
a person who grows more? 

Prime Minister: Not at all. 

1 20. For Nehru’s reply of 25 December 1958 to N. G Ranga who forwarded the memorandum 
to Nehru, see SWJN/SS/45/pp. 511-512. 
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Question: This figure is only for the initial allotment? 

Prime Minister: No question of initial or not. It is a question of land, the quantum 
of land, not the quantum of income. 

Question: Most of the ceilings in Andhra have been fixed on the basis that 
they will enable an agricultural family of five persons to get an income of 
Rs. 3, 600 or Rs. 4,500 per annum. It is expressed in terms of income. 

Prime Minister: Some States have expressed it as an approach to the question, 
but the idea is not to limit a person’s income, but because land is not enough, it 
has to be rationed. And broadly speaking, we have said we do not want 
intermediaries on land. 

Question: Is the programme of ceilings on land holdings being thought of 
in terms of increased production, or in terms of social justice or equality. 

Prime Minister: It is thought of in both terms — certainly in terms of social 
justice, getting land to give to the landless people that is true, but surely the 
whole basis of everything is more production; otherwise, the whole thing goes 
to pieces. 

Question: What is the ceiling that has actually been contemplated, because 
nowhere has it been specified as to what the ceiling is? One time we hear 
the tigure of land that will yield an income of Rs. 3,600 at another time it 
has been stated that the income from it will be Rs. 5,400. None of the 
persons in the Congress party who submitted the land reform plan has 
been able to specify what exactly the ceiling will be. 

Prime Minister: No. Because the conditions differ in different parts of India. 
We are not putting down one rigid rule to apply everywhere. Conditions are 
different in the Punjab and Tamil Nad. But the broad principle is put down and 
it has been accepted. 

Question: But what is that principle, that is not clear. 

Prime Minister: The principle, broadly, is, I suppose, first of all, we do not 
want intermediaries in land. Secondly, in calculating that some kind of an ad 
hoc figure is arrived at. For instance, if there is good land or bad land, it 
differs, where it is bad land, naturally much more is necessary. 
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Question: In terms of standard acres, what is to be the ceiling? 

Prime Minister: I am telling you I do not know. The first approach was, which 
I think has been done everywhere, that no one should add to his land by purchase. 
Take for instance, that in U.P. some time back, as far as I remember 30 acres 
were put as the limit; nobody could get more, but if the person had more, it 
was left with him for the time being but he could not add more to that 30. If 
you left it at that, in the course of some time, 30 acres would be the limit in 
U.P. because one cannot add to it - and it would be probably much less. 

Now, the second stage is, those who have more than a certain quantum 
should give that up and be compensated, or whatever it is, and others should 
get that land. That varies somewhat, it has to vary from state to state. You 
cannot apply that to urban incomes, except, as I said, in a blanket way that 
everybody should be equal. I think that kind of blanket application of such 
rules, however sentimentally attractive, is not feasible and the only result of it 
would be a reduction in production in various ways and the dynamism of a 
certain process slowing down. 

Question: While each state is making up its mind as to what the ceiling 
should be, might not that create a psychological atmosphere where people 
are afraid to make improvements by way of irrigation, wells, etc., because 
after the income goes up, the ceiling might go down? 

Prime Minister: I do not think that will apply, but you are right in saying that 
has been happening in the last two or three years. It is a fact, that this slight 
uncertainty has led to people not doing with their land what they might otherwise 
have done. Therefore, it is necessary to settle it finally. Therefore, it has been 
recommended by the Congress Committee that this should be finalised as soon 
as possible. 

Question: Some kind of maximum-minimum range has to be indicated for 
this. The Planning Commission originally suggested Rs. 3600, and the 
question of income also inevitably comes in. If you take land of varying 
fertility, you will have to say that acres of a certain quality of land will be 
equal to more land of a lower fertility. That is one aspect. 

Secondly, would you consider indicating a specific minimum and 
maximum range within which the states will have to fix such a ceiling? 

Prime Minister: Broadly speaking, without fixing any figure that has been done. 
You must remember that on this question of land, whatever your economic 
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approach may be, it is common ground that the landlord system is an out-of- 
date system. Now see what happened in Japan. Now Japan is not socialistic. 
And more especially, the American authorities in Japan at that time certainly 
could not be accused of socialism. But they brought about this far-reaching 
land reform in Japan because that was the only way to get out of a certain 
feudal set-up, or semi-feudal set-up, which prevented growth it may produce 
some confusion in the changeover; it is inevitable in a transition; the only other 
alternative to this would be collective farming or something like that, which is 
something different. 121 

Question: Whatever be the land ceiling, in view of the considerable 
opposition that has arisen on this very principle of land ceiling from the 
Congress Party itself, what is going to be the prospect of the very principle? 
I am referring to the memorandum by 108 Congress M.P.s. 122 

Prime Minister: That simply shows that in the Congress there are many interests 
represented, and those interests sometimes pull in different directions. But that 
does not mean that the Congress should not arrive at any decision, or the 
Government; it has to arrive at some decision, which presumably represents 
the interests and the wishes of the great majority. 

Question: Would not the criterion that the land must be cultivated by the 
person himself and not be sublet by him automatically impose a ceiling by 
itself? 

Prime Minister: I know that, of course, but even there, there are difficulties. 
When you say “by himself’, of course, you mean his family presumably? Well, 
there are some difficulties. As a matter of fact, there are at present some kinds 
ot tenants, protected tenants, in some places; but, ultimately, what you say is 
the right thing, and that would by itself put a ceiling. But remember this; even 
with regard to cultivation by oneself, if you use tractors and the rest, you can 
do a lot with the tractor, and farm a much larger piece of land. 


121. In 1 946, during the American occupation, Japan went through a land reform, with ceilings 
on holdings and rents, transfer of excess land to tenants, and compensation to landlords 
in cash and 30-year bonds. Alienation of redistributed land was permitted only after four 
years. Marketing and credit cooperatives followed, and the Local Autonomy Law of 
1947 decentralised power. 

122. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 511-512. 
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Question: What is to happen to the larger farms that are under tractors 
now? 

Prime Minister: There is, I believe, if you will remember, in the Planning 
Commission’s report a statement that where big experiments like this are being 
conducted, they do not want to split them up; some arrangement will be made 
in regard to them. Remember this also, when we talk about this... 

Question: Has not an exemption been made in the Planning Commission’s 
report for these well-managed farms? 

Prime Minister: That was what I said, that there are certain temporary 
exemptions. But please remember that when we talk about this, we are really 
discussing — I do not quite know the figure - but a very very small percentage 
of land, because most of it is in tiny holdings rather than in big ones. 

Question: You just now referred to the question of private enterprises not 
accepting the implications of socialistic pattern. Since the Congress itself 
seems to contain a large number of these people, and since it has chosen 
as its candidates, those who are opposed to land ceilings, cooperatives and 
other things, what is the direction in which the Congress proposes to 
move? For example, there is the candidature of Mr. M.S. Aney for Nagpur . 123 

Prime Minister: I have no idea of what Mr. Aney’s views are about land ceilings. 
I have not discussed these with him; I have no idea. The local people have 
recommended his name; he is a very eminent person. We accepted it. It was 
recommended by the local committee. 

Question: Mr. Aney is the President of the Maha Vidarbha Samiti and the 
Congress has set him up as a candidate from Nagpur. Does it mean that 


123. In the Lok Sabha by-election from the Nagpur-Umrer constituency, M.S. Aney of the 
Congress defeated the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti nominee B. D. Khobragade on 3 
February 1959 by a margin of 58,068 votes. 
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the Congress has accepted the Vidarbha Samiti’s programme . 124 

Prime Minister: No. It does not mean anything of the kind. 

Question: There are reports of military preparations in Pakistan 125 — how 
they will fight and so on — in Rawalpindi and other places. What have you 
got to say about them; about these military trends. 

Prime Minister: What do you expect; it is not a military trend, it is a military 
boss there. Obviously, if he used to think in military terms; there would be 
such trends. 

Question: Master Tara Singh came and saw you. Have you anything to say 
about his talks with you? 

Prime Minister: Yes, he was good enough to come and see me. He explained his 
viewpoint 126 in regard to the amendment of the Gurdwara Act . 127 First of all, I 
told him that I was more or less ignorant of these matters, and I did not know 
much about the history of it, but the broad fact was that we left those religious 
matters to the religious community concerned for it to decide for itself. In 
fact, previous to Master Tara Singh’s coming, the matter had been sent to me 
by some MLAs - Sikh MLAs - and a little later those same Sikh or Akali MLAs 
had written to me thanking me, although I had done hardly anything in the 
matter. I simply forward what I got to the Punjab Government for them to 

124. In 1940, the Maha Vidarbha Samiti, led by M. S. Aney, had proposed a Marathi- speaking 
state consisting of the Vidarbha region. Following this, the Akola Pact of 1947 between 
the Congress leaders from western Maharashtra and from the then Central Provinces and 
Brar, now Madhya Pradesh envisaged two sub-provinces, Maha Vidarbha and western 
Maharashtra. In 1956, the States Reorganisation Commission proposed a Vidarbha state. 
On 10 February 1959, Aney said that while his recent election to Parliament “may be 
interpreted” as showing that Vidarbha was not against the bilingual state, yet the people 
of Vidarbha “have definitely and unequivocally expressed by their verdict that they 
stood for a separate state of Vidarbha with Nagpur as its capital.” 

125. See p. 576. 

1 26. Tara Singh met Nehru on 30 December 1958. Nehru wrote to Partap Singh Kairon about 
this meeting on the same day. See SWJN/SS/Vol. 45/ pp. 357-358 and p. 338 in this 
volume. 

127. The Sikh Gurdwaras (Amendment) Act was passed by the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
on 31 December 1958 and by the Punjab Council on 3 January 1959 to provide for 
control and management of about 181 gurdwaras in the erstwhile PEPSU by the SGPC. 
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consider, but the Government had made a change, an amendment and they 
thanked me for this change. When Master Tara Singh came, I did the same. I 
forwarded his memorandum with a covering letter to the Punjab Government. 
I would like to say, that apart from the constitutional aspect, I could not over- 
rule the Punjab Government. I can point out things for their consideration. I 
really do not consider myself competent in such matters to bring any kind of 
pressure on people who are responsible for them. 

Question: What is the latest position about the canal waters talks? One day 
we hear that the talks have broken down. Another day somebody denies it. 

Prime Minister: There is no question of the talks breaking down. They are 
continuing, as they have continued for the last 8 years. 128 

Question: Your Government has sent a special delegation to China to look 
into the working of the so-called People’s Communes. Is this an official 
delegation or a private one? 

Prime Minister: I do not know which delegation you are referring to. We are 
sending two, perhaps three, delegations there. One is about rice production. 
They are all official. We did not send the rice delegation because it was pointed 
out that the season was over. So it will go the next season, may be in April or 
so. Then there was a second one on pig iron etc. They are producing pig iron 
on what might be called a cottage scale, with small furnaces all over. This 
delegation will be going soon. I think the third one was with regard to water 
conservancy and such like things. 

Quesion: You visited the new US Embassy today. Have you anything to say 
about it? 

Prime Minister: I was enchanted by the building. I think that it is a very beautiful 
structure and a very attractive combination of various typical Indian motifs 
with the latest modem techniques. 

Question: A delegation is visiting China also to study the anti-pest control 
measures. According to Government of India figures, the loss due to pests 
is huge. If the loss can be prevented, there may be no necessity to import 
foodgrains? 

128. See pp. 578-580. 
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Prime Minister: As a matter of fact, I have got a large number of reports about 
these things which have come from our embassies. Only two days ago, I 
received a long report from a commission that went on behalf of our Atomic 
Energy Commission there at the invitation of the Chinese Government of the 
starting of a reactor which they had started there. We are well supplied with 
information about most of these subjects. Of course, when you talk about 
pests, I might say there are two types of pests (Laughter). I did not say anything 
to my knowledge that was amusing. What I meant was that there are some 
which harm granaries. The other is destruction by insects. The more something 
is done about this, the better. The third is certain species of animals or birds 
which do a lot of damage. Well, there we come up against, some sentiments in 
India which often come in the way, not entirely, but they do come in the way. 

Question: In your discussions with Vinoba Bhave, you also discussed the 
Bombay question. 129 May we know something about it? 

Prime Minister: It would not be correct to say that I discussed it with him but 
there was some reference and Vinobaji mentioned to me that a few days 
previously he had met Mr. Joshi 1 0 and had a talk with him about these matters. 
And I think he himself or Mr. Joshi has given some publicity to that talk. 

Question: Is the problem anywhere near solution? 

Prime Minister: As I said, we hardly discussed this subject. He was telling me 
about his talk. That by itself was not meant to lead us anywhere in discussing 
solutions and the like with him. 

Question: Can we take it that there is not much difference of opinion between 
you and Vinobaji on this question? 

Prime Minister: I really am not prepared to say how much difference there is or 
not. I was not cross-examining him. We were really discussing other matters 
and this came up casually. 


1 29. Nehru met Vinoba Bhave on 17 and 1 8 December 1 958 in Ahmedabad when he inaugurated 
the centenary celebrations of the textile industry. Shriman Narayan claims in his book 
Vinoba — His Life and Work (Bombay: 1970, p. 310 ) that his primary objective was to 
seek Vinoba s views on the bilingual state of Bombay given the agitations in Maharashtra.’’ 

130. S. M. Joshi, General Secretary, Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti, and MLA, Bombay. 
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Question: Do you agree that there is a problem like that? 

Prime Minister: There is always a problem, when people differ there is a problem. 

Question: Do you agree that if the demand for Samyukta Maharashtra is 
acceded to, other forces will be encouraged for questions like Vidarbha? 

Prime Minister: I do not know that there is any question of encouraging forces 
but it is to nobody’s interest to encourage forces, disruptive forces. But I 

myself have stated in public I think it was in Poona or Bombay — that if 

you upset any kind of a decision then you do not get back exactly to where you 
were. Other consequences also flow. One has to take all these consequences 
into consideration. 

Question: Could you tell us about the working of the Cabinet, particularly 
with regard to the coordination between the Defence Ministry and Industry 
and Commerce Ministry on the question of these Defence contracts? I am 
asking this question because Mr. Manubhai Shah 131 made a statement 
recently which virtually contradicts your stand about this, particularly about 
the automobile industry. 

Prime Minister: Automobile trucks you mean. 

Question: Yes. 

Prime Minister: I have not seen Manubhai Shah’s statement. I cannot say what 
he said. 

Question: He said that they have not developed to the required extent due 
to the limitations on foreign exchange, that is the Commerce and Industry 
Ministry was not granted enough foreign exchange to develop the automobile 
industry in the private sector whereas the Defence Ministry has been allowed. 
At least that is how I interpreted that. 

Prime Minister: That may be true insofar as some development or lack of 
development took place in the last year or so possibly; but what I pointed out 
independently of these contracts was that the development of the automobile 
industry in India in the last eight years, nine years, ten years has been remarkably 

131. Union Minister of State for Industry. 
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slow. There is no doubt about it and no question of foreign exchange arose 
before the last two years or so. It has been slow. No doubt about it. 

Question: Mr Manubhai Shah while making a statement in the Lok Sabha 
on the tariff bill said that the automobile industry in India has made very 
good progress and he blamed that the industry has not been able to attain 
self-sufficiency in production only because of the foreign exchange 
difficulty. 

Prime Minister: Really I cannot discuss a statement by my colleague unless I 
know what it is. 

Question: Fortunately he is not a Cabinet Minister. 

Prime Minister: No doubt he is a very valued colleague of mine. This has 
nothing to do with it. The trucks contract has nothing to do with this question 
of automobile industry. Nothing to do with it directly but on the trucks contract 
you asked me the question of relationship of the two Ministries 

Question: The working of the Cabinet particularly the coordination between 
the Defence Ministry and Industry and Commerce Ministry. How you 
coordinate them? 

Prime Minister: The question of coordination there is such a thing as the 

Defence Committee of the Cabinet which is supposed to coordinate activities 
between different Ministries concerned, apart from the officials meeting and 
all that. Normally speaking, within the ambit of the work of defence, that is to 
say production for defence purposes and within the limits of the money allotted 
to them, no great question arises of coordination. Some question does arise 
always because that one thing affects another but the Defence Ministry within 
those limits, for its own sake, for the needs required by it, can take any steps. 
It is desirable always to coordinate because of the other consequences. Here I 
need not repeat long statements made before Parliament about trucks and I 
really do not think that it has any marked effect on the civilian market what 
Defence produces and personally I think it is a good thing from any point of 
view for this, what you might call an element on competition to come in between 
the private sector and the public sector. We want to profit by it on both sides. 

Question: You just now said that many interests are represented in the 
Congress. You think these interests are represented in the Cabinet also? 
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Prime Minister: No. Obviously not. They may be. There is a certain emphasis 
of views, some people emphasising something a little more than the other. But 
the Cabinet functions, by and large, as a homogenous entity. 

Question: During the debate in Parliament on the question of trucks, 
questions were put on behalf of a gentleman who was not given a licence 
to set up a factory for the manufacture of tractors and trucks. 132 
Subsequently, he has been given a licence to set up this plant. The demand 
for trucks in this country is not particularly very heavy and the Army is 
going to put up a factory. Their foreign exchange expenditure is of the 
order of only Rs. 50 lakhs or so. Where was the necessity to have a 
second factory put up when they have to start from scrap [sic; perhaps 
“scratch”] all over? 

Prime Minister: I do not quite know whether you are asking me a question or 
telling me something. 

Question: This arises out of the question of co-ordination between the 
Defence Ministry and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Has there 
been any close consultation and co-ordination in giving this licence to the 
latter? 

Prime Minister: I really do not know what you are referring to. Are you referring 
to the licence granted to that particular individual? 

Question: The licence has been given by the Commerce and Industry 
Ministry. There seems to be some inherent contradiction between the 
statement made by the Deputy Minister of Defence 133 on behalf of the 
Defence Committee of which you are the Chairman and the views 
adumbrated by the Commerce and Industry Ministry subsequently during 
the debate on the Tariff Bill. 

Prime Minister: I really do not know. I did not know exactly what the Tariff Bill 
contained. I was not interested in it; and I did not follow the debate. 

Question: There is the Economic Sub-Committee of the Cabinet. If this 
question had been referred to that Sub-Committee, it might have taken just 

132. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 12 fn 33, 810-81 1 and 815-819. 

133. K. Raghuramaiah. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 814-815. 
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the contrary view because it deals primarily with the Army part and not the 
industrialisation; of the whole country. Was it referred to the Economic 
Sub-Committee of the Cabinet also? 

Prime Minister: Of course not. Such things are not referred to it. There is no 
need for it to be referred to the Economic Sub-Committee. The Economic 
Sub-Committee of the Cabinet has to follow the policy of the Government. 
And the policy of the Government is to proceed towards a socialist pattern of 
society, maybe slowly if you like, and, therefore, to encourage the public sector 
whenever it can be encouraged. 

Question: Who decides this industrialisation policy? Who keeps the overall 
picture in mind? Who coordinates that actually? 

Prime Minister: Who coordinates the limited production? Is it? 

Question: It is a relative question of industrialisation. 

Prime Minister: There is no relative question. You can take it from me that 
wherever we can do something in the public sector, we will do it. No question 
of co-ordination arises. The public sector will always get priority, wherever 
we can do it economically and properly. There is no question about it. You 
seem to forget the basic policy of Government; most of these critics don’t 
seem to remember it either. 

Question: The question is why did the private sector get the licence. 

Prime Minister: Let us be clear about it. We have got into an unfortunate habit — 
most of us in Parliament and outside — of criticising the public sector and 
criticising the private sector. They seldom have a good word to say about it 
either. Now, the right policy would be, realising that the public sector is the 
basic sector for strategic things and important things and it is an advancing 
sector, yet a very large field is left to the private sector. Having left that large 
field to the private sector, we do not wish to impede it. We wish to encourage 
it to function in that field. There is no point in not having it. The question may 
arise — and it does arise — in regard to certain border-line industries like the 
automobile industry for instance. We have considered that. But we do wish the 
private sector to function satisfactorily and to encourage it within the large 
field that is given to it and not to pull it up all the time. But where the private 
sector tries to run down the public sector, then it puts forward a wrong foot 
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and if somebody treads upon it, it should not object. 

Question: The Defence Ministry is reported to have written to the Commerce 
and Industry Ministry that they will have surplus capacity in tractors and 
that they can make them available to the civilian market. Inspite of that the 
Commerce Ministry has given a licence. 

Prime Minister: How can I discuss these matters of detail? But I can tell you 
this. The Defence Ministry can make some tractors for its own use, principally 
basing it on the existing machinery which it has got in the ordnance factories 
plus some additional machinery, not much. If it tried to go in for mass production 
of tractors or trucks, then it would require a new plant. For the present, we are 
not thinking in terms of putting up a new, big and major plant but rather of 
utilising the excess capacity, both in machinery and in technical personnel. The 
main object is that our excess capacity in the ordnance factories is wasted. We 
want to use that. 

Question: You have said that many interests are represented? How long do 
you think that it will be when in the Congress only one interest would be 
represented — socialist interest? 

Prime Minister: I hope your idea of socialism is just one, and not two. 

Question: You have said that the Cabinet functions as a homogenous body. 
Is it possible when the Congress is not a political party, not a single political 
party. 

Prime Minister: I have not said so. The Congress is very much a political party 
but it has always been — it has inherited, at least to some extent though not so 
much as it used to be before — a national movement. It is not certainly as it was 
but it has that tinge still. 

Now, may I draw your attention to something quite different? We talk 
about socialism — rightly. We discuss it and we have different views about it. 
But I would venture to point out to you that the context of our thinking has 
changed. I do not mean India alone — the world — because of the tremendous 
technological changes that have taken place. It has changed the whole context 
of events. It does not matter what policy you pursue today. The technological 
advance is so great that it can yield results in industrialisation and so on. In 
some it may take less time and in some, more time. That is the whole context. 
You send a rocket to the moon. The Soviet Government sends it up. That is the 
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symbol of the enormous change and we still think in terms of some static 
conditions of mind which might have existed some 50 or 60 or 40 years ago. It 
has all changed. 

The basic principles of socialism are all right if you agree with them. But 
you must apply them in the context of today. Today, it is a fantastic world we 
live in; it is a changing world because of these technological changes. So far as 
technology, machinery, physics and higher mathematics are concerned, 
enormous powers are at man’s disposal. It is man who is physically at present 
not quite trained up to them. A rocket can go to the moon but a man cannot go 
to the moon; yet he may go later. Probably, he would burst or disintegrate on 
account of the pressures and all that. And amazing things are being done today, 
I do not know about the Soviet Union, but I am sure in the Soviet Union also — 
in America and in some other places — training of human beings for the inter- 
space travel is being done. Experiments, amazing experiments are being 
conducted on poor human beings, willingly of course. They submit to them 
because they think they are the pioneers into a new world. I feel, I confess to 
you - and it seems to me odd that there should be a repetition of old slogans 
which have no place today at all in this new and tremendously complicated, 
developing world. It may land you into, well, into all manner of good places or, 

in the alternative, it may land you in the pit of hell I do not know where it 

will land. Yet we still talk and argue in the same limited way of slogans, criticise 
so and so, curse this method and that method. Let us think in this new context. 

Question: Would you like to comment, in this connection, on the article in 
the international communist journal on your views about socialism expressed 
in the AICC Economic Review ? 134 

Prime Minister: No, I won’t. But I will tell you this. First of all, I was not 
expressing my views about socialism or about anything there. It was just an 
expression of various ideas that came into my head. It was a confidential paper, 
but when somebody asked me whether it could be published, I said, all right. I 
was not discussing anything in that sense. 

Question: To come back to what you just now said, would you like to 
expand as to what are the slogans which are still being talked about and 
which have been overtaken by technological changes? 

134. This refers to ‘Can We Agree with Pandit Nehru’s Basic Approach” in World Marxist 
Review (Prague, Czechoslovakia, Vol. 1 No. 4, Dec. 1958) by Pavel Yudin, the Soviet 
Ambassador to China, unfavourably comparing India with China. For Nehru’s article, see 
SWJN/SS/Vol. 43/pp. 3-11. 
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Prime Minister: At the right time I might deal with that matter. 

Question: Would you like to continue your comment on the note that you 
prepared and which was published? 

Prime Minister: I was not expressing any particular thing. I was expressing in 
that, in a different context, almost what I have just said, a certain dissatisfaction 
with the old approaches to modem problems. I said in that note, if I remember 
rightly, that the orthodox capitalist approach had proved inadequate. As for the 
other approach, what you might call, the communist approach, I said, there 
are many things; it has done remarkably well, but, speaking personally, 1 do not 
like its association with, I think I used the word, violence or lack of individual 
freedom. It was a casual remark that I made; I was not discussing anything in 
full. It is not that the subjects are not capable of discussion. They are very 
interesting, fascinating subjects to discuss, but I have not got, well, that complete 
freedom to discuss these matters which you gentlemen have. 

Question: The Congress President has expressed his desire to retire. Some 
papers have said that you intend to take it over." 5 

Prime Minister: Are you asking whether I am going to become the Congress 
President? Certainly not. 

Question: This and that together? 

Prime minister: No, no. I did that once. I do not think it is right. 

Question: Returning to the notes that you prepared, it seems that you have 
been singled out for a concerted discussion in the communist world. Do 
you propose to reply or take any steps? 

Prime Minister: No. I do not. I do not. If I have to express myself, I will 
express myself not as a reply but just what I think on some other occasion. I 
may or may not, but I am not now going to enter into a polemic argument. 

Question: Would you attach any political importance to this attack by the 
gentleman who is Ambassador in Peking? 

135. See pp. 252-253 and 272-287. 
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Prime Minister: Not much. 

Question: When the Ambassador in Peking on behalf of Russia is attacking 
you, would you suggest any co-ordination — any co-ordination in the 

ideological sense on the part of the Communist world in regard to 

your basic approach? 

Prime Minister: That is obvious. I do not pretend to accept their basic approach, 
and they do not pretend to like or not like my basic approach. It is obvious. 
What he says is a normal thing which one expects them to say. Ultimately, the 
only point is, why did he say it. It is not that what he says is surprising at all. 
That is what one expects about their thinking. It is natural for them to say that. 
That is nothing surprising. 

Question: Do you think the Indian Communists would take up more or less 
the same line? 

Prime Minister: I cannot speak on behalf of the Indian Communist Party. 

Question: At the close of the meeting of the Congress Parliamentary Party 
about a fortnight ago, you were officially stated by the Secretary of the 
Congress Party to have appealed to Congress members to read and think 
more and that you requested them to express their views and participate in 
the ideological thinking that is going on behind the Second and the Third 
Plans . 136 Does that mean that at present there is too much of blind acceptance 
of the Congress policy without understanding the implications of any policy 
that is formulated, and it is because of that that the policy is not earned 
over to the people. 

Prime Minister: Yes, I did say that. But that was meant to apply not to the 
Congress people but to others also. As a matter of fact, there is far too much of 
laying down a general principle and then on the basis of that going to consider 
particulars. I think the right thing would be to go to general principles from the 
particulars. You are more on firm ground there. Otherwise, you are in the 
realm of slogans, and the general principle then come out of the slogans. Then, 
there is not much room left for thinking about the application of it. 

We are doing a great deal of thinking about the approach to the Third Five 
Year Plan. As I told you last time, sometime later — I do not know when — 

136. For Nehru’s address to the CPP on 20 December 1958, see SWJN/SS/45/pp. 467-468. 
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perhaps a couple of months later. I should like to have a Press Conference 
devoted entirely to the matter, to discuss that matter. We have already enlarged 
our circle of thinking and consultation considerably. That is, the Planning 
Commission has done that. The Planning Commission has received some very 
interesting papers. Then there is the Committee of Parliament, of about a dozen 
persons. Then, we have brought in at this early stage the whole of the Cabinet 
into it. Of course, we do not ask them to come to the meetings, but they get 
every paper of the Planning Commission. We are sending every paper, even 
proceedings of the Planning Commission, to every Chief Minister. In this no 
doubt the Chief Ministers may consult some of their colleagues. So, we have a 
large circle of consultation in keeping informed very much, even at this initial, 
stage, although the Third Plan is two years hence. Deliberately, we are not 
coming to rigid decisions, because in examining each phase, we are mostly 
going from the particular to the general; we are not generalising and then seeking 
to justify the general problem and all the other problems of India. 

I may give you an instance. Long ago — about 20 years ago — when I was 
the Chairman of the National Planning Committee which had been appointed 
by the then Congress President, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, well, he appointed 
a very mixed crowd. 137 There were big financiers, big industrialists, trade union 
people, communists, socialists, village industry people, engineers. 138 It was a 
very curious mixture and it was not quite clear how people holding such entirely 
different opinions could hold together. The first day, somebody raised the basic 
questions of principles. Immediately, there was a heated debate leading nowhere. 

I suggested, why not discuss the problem without discussing high principles. 
What have we to do practically? What have we got to do is to feed the people, 
clothe them, educate them and provide them with health services and then 
provide work for everybody. On that basis, what we have to do? We have to 
produce goods that are necessary; we have to produce machines, we have to 
produce machine-making plants which will produce machines and so on and 
so forth. I said, ‘Let us proceed that way’. So we did. And it was surprising 
that when we proceeded from this particular [some words missing], how much 
unanimity there was about it. Some differences of opinion here and there, 
certainly, but the moment we got away from discussing just principles, high 
principles and got down to facts and brass tacks, people looked upon it from a 
practical point of view and the differences were moderated very much. Of 

137. Appointed in October 1938, the National Planning Committee started with 1 1 members 
and co-opted another 13. See also SWJN/FS/ 9/pp.367-402. 

138. For example, Ambalal Sarabhai, Purshottamdas Thakurdas, V. V. Gin, M. Visveswaraya, 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukheijee. 
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course, that Committee never finished its work but if you still see the sub- 
committees’ work , 139 you will find how much common thinking there was. 

Question: The Planning Commission has got some fixed ideas and they do 
not alter them even after prolonged discussions and consultations with the 
leaders of the various political parties. Do you think that at the time of the 
Third Plan you will give due weight to their suggestions? 

Prime Minister: Usually the difference of opinion between the Planning 
Commission and others has nothing to do with any principle but in regard to 
some project or other which a state wants. They want a factory in their state 
or some other plant or a river valley scheme. No principle is involved. That is 
a question on which naturally discussion takes place. Some decision has to be 
arrived at. Let us say that three states want a fertilizer factory, it has to go to 
one, two are disappointed. But if it comes to the much broader question of 
defining the approach, in that you will notice — and I did not mention one thing, 
the Congress has also appointed a Committee for the same purpose. So that the 
consideration of this approach is very spread and covers most of the important 
parties in the country. 

Question: Already controversies on the Third Five Year Plan have started. 
Prof. Mahalanobis 140 has said in a speech today that the Plan should be 
very big. He has not mentioned figures. 

Prime Minister: Has he made a speech today? He has not mentioned any figure. 
I suggest to you an occupation for your leisure moments. Try to read some of 
the preliminary chapters of the Second Plan Report where there are general 
things, not the details, where the projections are given, what should be done in 
the future; the Third plan and the Fourth plan. Then try to think of the population 
of India as it will be, say ten years hence or whatever figures you may arrive 
seven years, under the Third plan or better still, a little further. According to 
those projections and the population, try to calculate what you have to do in 
order to maintain just the present level and not make any progress. Just at the 
present level, because of the increasing population you have to feed them more, 
you have to clothe them more, you have to house them more. Therefore, you 
have to put in more money. Then you will get some rough idea of how much 

139. Twenty-nine sub-committees were appointed by the National Planning Committee to 
report on various aspects of planning. 

140. Director, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, and Member, Planning Commission. 
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you have to spend, how much you have to invest in the Third Plan in order just 
to maintain the level as it is and not go down or go back. Obviously, we do not 
want to remain where we are. We have to go further ahead and then you have 
to decide how much further ahead you think we can manage to go. That will 
mean further investment still. This is an entirely practical approach. You may 
not have the figures, all the details but it is a practical approach how much is 
required having regard to the increasing population, how much fresh investment 
is required to keep where we are. And then secondly, we cannot keep, we 
obviously cannot. We have to attack the employment problem and we have to 
go further ahead. We cannot remain where we are. How much, that may be a 
variable figure. You may think we should go up only 2% a year or 3% or 4%, 
whatever it may be so that that will give you some rough idea. Some people 
have said that we should wait; after our efforts during the last three or four 
years we should rest a while. Rest from planning. That simply means that they 
have not given much thought to it. You cannot rest. Population is increasing. 
They want more food, they want more clothing to wear, more houses, education 
more and more. How can you rest? You cannot. There is no question of a small 
plan. You cannot do it. How big it will be that is a different matter but you just 
cannot have a small plan. You may of course just surrender and say “we cannot 
do anything, let the country go to pieces”. That is a different matter. But no 
responsible person will take up that attitude. 

Question: Is it a fact that the World Bank in its report has advised the 
Government of India that we should consolidate rather than expand our 
economy? 

Prime Minister: I do not remember. May have done so. Perhaps some phrase 
or other I do not know. 

Question: How do you explain the stock of surplus production? For example, 
there is a surplus of cement in this country whereas 36,000 officers and 
4 babus’ are waiting for houses in New Delhi and Sardar Swaran Singh 141 
talked of surplus of pig iron for export. What is your norm of surplus? Has 
the Planning Commission any definition? 

Prime Minister: Surplus of pig iron export is a simple proposition because we 
want to export it to get foreign exchange. You can use in India, of course. 


141. Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel. 
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Question: You are exporting while houses are required here. 

Prime Minister: Everything that we are exporting — we are doing because we 
want foreign exchange and I hope we shall export more and more even if 
people have to tighten their belts in India. Every country does that. See what 
China is doing. Flooding the markets with their exports. You cannot get things 
in Peking itself, which you can get in Hong Kong. A country which is serious 
on these things. 

Question: Here some people alone should tighten their belts? 

Prime Minister: Who may I ask? Are there any species of animal? 

Question: Has family planning shown any results? 

Prime Minister: Our latest reports are that the birth rate is on the upgrade. Of 
course, it is not due to more births, but to a lesser death rate. Due to more 
healthy conditions, people live longer. Actually, the birth rate or the survival 
rate, has gone up and it is now an important factor in our calculations for 
planning. 

Question: What about the annual increase in the population? I think there 
was some research which showed that it was 8 million or two per cent. 

Prime Minister: I think the latest figure is 1.8 per cent. There was some kind of 
sample survey and I think it comes to 1.8 or 1.9 per cent. 

Question: That means that when we say that the population is increasing 
by five million annually we are wrong. It should be by eight million or 
near it. 

Prime Minister: I do not know. But it is certainly more than five million. 

Question: There is not any crash programme about birth control. There 
was a report that one Governor of a State said that there is a conspiracy of 
silence about the population. 

Prime Minister. That I think is not true. There is no conspiracy of silence. 
There is more talk and action on birth control in India officially than in any 
other country. In China, a great deal has been done officially, and there was a 
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“crash programme”, but for reasons they considered adequate they stopped 
their birth control propaganda. I do not know why, although I am not sure that 
they are without propaganda, I think they are doing something. I may be wrong, 
but I am not aware of any Government that is undertaking this in the official 
way as we have done. I may agree that we should do it on a bigger scale, but 
in the nature of things, it is not very easy to do it, till we find what we are 
searching for, some adequate method of birth control . 142 

Question: It has been said by somebody that we should take into consideration 
the ways that they have got in Japan... that is abortion. 

Prime Minister: May I point out that the Congress Parliamentary Party passed 
a special resolution on the last day it met on family planning, birth control, etc., 
and suggested that every hospital should offer facilities for free sterilisation . 143 

Question: Is there unanimity in the Cabinet? Moraiji expressed certain views. 

Prime Minister: There is no unanimity in the Cabinet, let us say, about 
vegetarianism; but that does not matter. But Morarji has also stated in public 
that in this matter he has certain views, but he submitted to the majority opinion. 
I think he said that. 

Question: Almost every population expert seems to say that the effect of 
control awaits the simple pill. Has there been any attempt made to raise 
vast amount of money in India and elsewhere for large-scale research? 

Prime Minister: I do not know that a vast amount of money will necessarily 
yield results. Our research programmes are being conducted in Calcutta and 
Bombay, chiefly in Calcutta. I am told that the Rockefeller Foundation is doing 
research in a big way too. The difficulty is that if you get a pill you want to test 
it. Testing is not easy. It has been tested on animals with success. But the 
moment you go to human beings it is very difficult, unless you keep them in a 
concentration camp and then test them. They try to do it in hospitals, follow up 
each case very carefully. They are trying to do it. I am merely pointing out that 
it is not easy to do it. 


142. See also pp. 516-525. 

143. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 463-464. 
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Question: Are you satisfied that the approach to this question is satisfactory? 
Because, so far the policy seems to be to go slow, while waiting for the 
perfect pill to be evolved. But when the perfect pill comes we have to 
spend another ten years, during which time the population will further 
increase. So, should we not start propaganda now and continue it till the 
perfect pill comes? 

Prime Minister: I would like things to go more speedily. But you know wherever 
any clinic has been opened, it has been besieged by people, especially women. 
It did not require much attempt to convince people. 

Question: Don’t you think that our thinking is rather static on this problem 
of population? 

Prime Minister: It is not. It is a moving population, moving very fast. 

Question: While all these experiments go on, can we not think of advancing 
the minimum age for marriage of girls by legislation? 

Prime Minister: Yes, that is really one way, although, as a matter of fact, in 
Europe and America the age is coming down. You cannot, by law, go too far in 
that. I wish the present law is wholly observed in India about the minimum 
age. I do not think it is. 

Question: There was a report in the press last week that the Soviet 
Government had expressed some concern about the rate of progress of 
work at the Bhilai plant. I do not know whether it is correct. 

Prime Minister: The Soviet Ambassador 144 recently — about a month or six week 
ago -on his return from Moscow, brought a letter from Mr. Khrushchev to me 
in regard to the Bhilai plant , 145 expressing his hope that there will be no delay 
and various matters be speeded up . 146 We are, of course, very anxious there 

144. P. K. Ponomarenko! 1902- 1984); 1st secretary. Central Committee of the Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) of Belarus, 1 938-47 ; alternate member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, and Minister of Culture, 1953-54; Ambassdaor of the USSR, 
to Poland, 1955-57, to India and Nepal, 1957-59, to the Netherlands, 1959-62; USSR 
representative in the International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, 1961-62. 

145. On 26 Nov. 1958. 

146. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 551-553 for Nehru’s reply to Khrushchev. 
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should be no delay. Some delays have occurred due to various reasons. For 
instance, one contractor did not come up to expectations. That delayed matters. 
Then, I think in the ports there have been some delaly. Thirdly, we want trained 
personnel for a particular job by thousands. It is not a question of a few . 147 

And mind you, you must remember that we are at present trying to do 
something which is rather big, i.e., three new iron and steel plants, biggish 
ones, and a fourth being doubled . 148 So, it absorbed all the welders and all these 
people who know that job in India. We have sent hundreds of people to the 
Soviet Union for training, and we have invited and they have come, hundreds 
of people from the Soviet Union here, for the Bhilai plant. They are coming 
every week. There is a stream of people coming and going for that plant. We 
hope that there will be no delay, that we will keep to the schedule, and if it is 
past, it may be by a month or so, and not much. 

Question: Have you any comments to make on the unusual visit that has 
been planned, that of Mr. Mikoyan to the USA? 

Prime Minister: No, I have no comments. How can I comment? 

Question: Mr. Grotewohl will be here shortly. Has that any significance in 
terms of our relations with East and West Germany? 

Prime Minister: Mr. Grotewohl is going to Indo-China and then to China, and 
he is passing through India. This happens to be on his way. You know that we 
have no diplomatic relations with East Germany, but we have trade relations. 
They have a trade representative here, and we have some trade agreements. 
That position remains. I do not think there is going to be any change in that 
position. 

12. Press Conference — II 149 

Prime Minister: Sometimes these press conferences go on indefinitely. I think 
we better limit them to one hour precisely. It is quite enough really; it can be 
less than one hour if you like, not more. # 

148. The new ones at Bhilai, Rourkela and Bokaro, and TISCO at Jamshedpur was the fourth 
one. 

149. Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, 7 Feb. 1959. File No. 43 (73)/59-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection and PIB files. 
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Subjects suggested by correspondents: 

1 ) Nagpur Resolution and the statements of leading Congressmen against 
them, including that of the Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party. 

Prime Minister: It is a good subject but rather a big one. 

2) Shri M.O. Mathai’s resignation. 

3) Maulana Azad’s interpretation of the reasons which brought about 
Partition. 

4) C. Rajagopalachari’s statements. 

5 ) The latest position about the implementation of Nehru-Noon Agreement. 

Prime Minister: There is no latest position. Nothing has happened. In proper 
time, legislation will be put before Parliament. Some of them, some minor 
exchanges have already been done. Some minor exchanges have taken place 
already, I think about the 15th January. For the rest, the matter will come up 
before Parliament. 

6) Rising food prices. 

7) Mr Macmillan’s visit to Soviet Russia. 

8) Atom-free zone in Pacific. 

9) The new Congress President. 

10) Your interpretation of the stopping of the anti-Indian campaign by 
Radio Pakistan in Dacca. 

Prime Minister: I will take up the last one. There is no question of my 
interpretation, I welcomed it. In fact, this matter was discussed. I believe, 
between our High Commissioner and Pakistan’s leading leaders, that whatever 
our policies or views might be, it is not a good thing for this kind of propaganda 
to be earned on. It is agreed to and I hope that this will have a good effect on 
both sides. 150 

I am taking up the questions in reverse order. 

Well, you do not expect me to say about the new President, 151 except that 
I know her fairly intimately, I have been much, not embarrassed but concerned, 

150. Rajeshwar Dayal, the Indian High Commissioner, had spoken to Manzur Qadir, the 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan, about this. See also p. 572. 

151. Indira Gandhi was elected President of the Indian National Congress on 2 February 1959. 
See also pp. 267 and 270-287. 
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about her election chiefly because of her health and also, normally speaking, it 
was not a good thing for my daughter to come in as the Congress President 
when I am Prime Minister. I heard of her name being proposed for the first 
time, I think, the day before the last day of the Nagpur Session, the evening 
before. 1 had not thought of it and nobody had mentioned it to me before that. 
It came rather as a surprise. I gave a good deal of thought to this matter and I 
came to the conclusion that I should keep firmly apart from this business and 
not try to influence it in any way, except rather generally and broadly to say 
that it has its disadvantages. Also, of course, there are advantages. I tried to 
think about it as objectively as I could. Other colleagues of mine, chiefly from 
following the views of some leading Congressmen from South India, came to 
this conclusion and went to her. It took them a long time, I think about an hour 
to ultimately make her agree, for she was not agreeing. Having agreed, about 
half an hour later she rushed back to say she did not agree. She ultimately told 
them that she submitted to the advice of her seniors and accepted it. It is a 
very difficult task for her, for anybody, for her. Even without it she has 
undertaken a very large number of activities which keep her, if anything, more 
busy than I am. 

Question: Will she continue to stay in Prime Minister’s House? 

Prime Minister: I suppose so, except when she is touring. 

Question: Did the Congressmen consult you before accepting her 

nomination? 

Prime Minister: She came to me after the first approach to her had been made 
by others. 

Question: What sort of disadvantages do you see in her? 

Prime Minister: I have mentioned them. There is always a disadvantage. First 
of all, I said, I am rather concerned about her health. The other disadvantage 
was that normally one would not choose, not like this, a person intimately 
connected with the Prime Minister. 

Question: Do you think it is a good precedent for the party? 

Prime Minister: I have just said it has its disadvantages and can’t be a good 
precedent obviously. 
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Question: Are there not advantages also. Don’t you think you are giving 
her a poor start by stressing only the disadvantages. 

Prime Minister: Giving her a poor start? 

Question: By only stressing the disadvantages? 

Prime Minister: I know, the advantages are so obvious that I need not state 
them - personal advantages, I am rather partial to her. So I need not stress that 
aspect. 

Question: How do you feel when she has become your party boss? 

Prime Minister: I have had plenty of party bosses. I have felt quite happy with 
them. 

Question: You accept the boss? 

Pnme Minister: Of course, I have always been a disciplined person. 

Question: Did she consult you before accepting nomination? 

Pnme Minister: I told you she consulted me, or mentioned to me when this 
deputation of leading Congressmen went to her. I was not there of course. I 
mean great pressure was exercised and I am afraid I did not help her at all, 
except to say that naturally it had some disadvantages, but that it was for her to 
decide. Something like that I said, I hardly discussed it with her. 

Question: Would you view her elections as a triumph for the leftists? 

Prime Minister: 1 would not call it leftist or rightist in this matter, but a certain 
desire on the part of the Congress, that is the Congress leaders, rather to get 
out of a rut. By rut I mean the old leadership coming, one after the other. 
They wanted a younger person. A younger person may normally be presumed 
to be a leftist. That is a different matter. I do not know what leftist and rightist 
means now-a-days they have become rather vague terms. A revolutionary in 
India used to mean a person who threw a bomb. Of course, a bomb thrower 
may be a counter - revolutionary and his action may be counter-revolutionary. 
So these terms have become rather vague. 

Now, I will go on to rising food prices. 
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Question: How do you account for these food prices roaring up when we 
have got a bumper crop only two months ago? Is it administrative 

Prime Minister: I think, that first of all, the bumper crop is of rice and rice 
prices have come down everywhere and substantially. It is the wheat prices 
that have tended or jowar prices that have tended to go up and partly because 
of the end of the season and in about four, five or six weeks, the new wheat 
crop will be coming in and is going to be a good crop and I think there has been 
a tendency, whatever the reason, for a lot of small hoarding — I am not talking 
of big hoarders. It is not only a temporary phenomenon but not justified really 
because we have wheat and we push it in there - in fair price shops, etc. I 
think that apart from these present difficulties — they are there; prices have 
risen of wheat and jowar — the food prospect in India is better now than it has 
been for many years, for two or three reasons. One is a very good rice crop; 
the second is a prospective good wheat crop and the third is that really, the 
efforts at increased food production per acre are now yielding results. I have 
no doubt about it that in our community projects and elsewhere those efforts 
are not yielding results and will continue to yield results. So now we have a 
more favourable position to manoeuvre from. First of all, we can and we will 
build up substantial stocks; secondly production — and this, mind you, has been 
going up regularly in the last many years — will go up faster now, in the main 
through the community development efforts in those areas. 

Question: When do you think the scheme for state wholesale trading in 
foodgrains will come through because already it is about two months now 
after you have mentioned it? 

Prime Minister: I think that it has. I could not give you a precise answer except 
to say that it has been partly given effect to. It is difficult, without the apparatus, 
to give 100 per cent effect to it and it has to function, as I said last time, 
through licensed dealers. That is happening in greater or lesser degree 
everywhere so far as I could know. 

Now, someone asked me about Mr. Rajagopalachari. Has he referred to 
Rajagopalachari’s criticism of the Nagpur Congress Resolution or what? 

Question: He has written some articles in The Hindu . 

Prime Minister: About what? 
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Question: He has said that you are resorting to compulsion in respect 
of cooperatives... 152 

Prime Minister: That is what I said — against the Nagpur Resolution. 

Question: He has also said that there is an element of untruth in the policies 
and he says these two are against basic Gandhian tenets. 

Prime Minister: I said something about this though in a roundabout way in the 
recent meeting in Bangalore which I addressed. I expressed my great regard 
and affection for Rajaji and pointed out that it was my misfortune to disagree 
with him in the last 25 years over some political matters — 25 to 30 years. 153 

Question: Even when he was Governor-General? 

Prime Minister: When he was Governor-General, it was not for me to disagree 
with him; it might have been for him to disagree with me occasionally. But I 
think it is not proper for me to enter into an argument about personalities, 
especially Rajaji. I think that unfortunately he is less than charitable in his 
judgments now-a-days. He has every right — as everyone of us has right — to 
his opinion but sometimes he tends to form an opinion without fully finding out 
the facts. He has been asking for the formation of, what he calls, a 
“Conservative” party. What he means by that, I do not know. I am constitutionally 
opposed to conservative parties so that you can see the difference in approach; 
it is basic; quite apart from any subjects. But it is far better for us rather than 
discuss what Mr. Rajagopalachari has written, to discuss, if you like, joint 
farming. I will discuss that. That is much more to the point. I will come to that 
if you like. 


152. For example, C. Rajagopalachari ’s article “Reliance on Compulsion, Fatal Error in Nehru’s 
Policy, Gandhiji’s teachings forgotten” of 5 February 1959 went thus: “Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru is averse to revise the steps he has adumbrated as leading to what he calls socialism 
[...]. The fundamental and fatal error in these ideas is a reliance on compulsion, a reliance 
on the coercion of new laws rather on the people themselves [...]. Compulsion and 
expropriation have become the warp and woof of the socialism we are weaving. This was 
not what Gandhiji was dreaming for emancipated people of India. Policy has taken on the 
persistence of pride before which reason retreats.” 

153. On 4 February 1959 at a meeting of the Mysore Farmers’ Forum in Bangalore. For full 
text of the speech, see pp. 451-459. 
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Now, questions were asked about Mr. Mathai’s resignation and Maulana 
Azad s book. Maulana Azad’s book — I do not know — there seems to have 
been many headlines about it. 

A correspondent: “INDIA WINS FREEDOM ”. 

Prime Minister: I know the name of the book. I might give you a little history. 
Although I have not read the book since it appeared, I read it in manuscript. 
And when it was placed before me in manuscript, a suggestion was made by 
the present editor, Mr. Humayun Kabir, the compiler, that he did not like some 
passages, or rather, he did not like the publication of some passages in the 
book. I did not like the suppression of anything that Maulana Saheb wanted 
published. 154 1 did not like some passages, too, in the sense of publication, but 
I advised Mr Humayun Kabir that he should publish the thing as Maulana would 
have liked it to be published. Neither you nor I have a right to come in the way 
of that. It is true that some passages may not be liked by people. They will be 
critical. But we must take these things. We must not get worried about frank 
opinions. And so it was published as it is, with my consent. In fact, not only 
with my consent, but with certain pressure from me that it should not be 
changed, Mr Humayun Kabir is not responsible for it. I am responsible more 
than he. 

Question: Are you sure that the passages are exactly given as the Maulana 
would have wanted them. 

Prime Minister: How can I be sure of that? I was not present. I can well believe 
that it should be so. You must not obviously take the book as verbally correct 
as Maulana Saheb’s. Obviously not. But broadly speaking, I think it must be 
taken to be correct. It does seem to represent Maualna Saheb’s broad way of 
thinking, but the language is not exactly his — necessarily. 

Question: Did Maulana Saheb express the views to you which he has put 
in in his book? 


154. First published by Orient Longmans in January 1959, India Wins Freedom: An 
Autobiographical Narrative by Abul Kalam Azad, was dedicated to Nehru. Humayun 
Kabir, who had written the preface of the book, was closely associated with this project 

See also SWJN/SS/42/pp. 809-810. 
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Prime Minister: Not all. Some yes. For instance, take two matters in which he 
has criticised me. One is about what happened in the U. P. in 1937 when the 
Congress Ministries were first formed; and the other is about something I said 
apparently at a press conference in Bombay in 1946. I remember, I knew his 
views. But he never referred to it, so far as I know for the last ten years, he 
never referred these to me. I knew at that time that he disapproved of what had 
happened. So the fact is correct. But when you asked me if he discussed it 
with me, he made no reference to it at all during the last ten or eleven years 
with me. 

I will tell you that so far as the Congress Ministries in 1937 are concerned, 
Maulana Sahib’s thinking that I was deciding and I was ordering things was 
not quite correct. These things are seldom done by an odd individual. I was not 
in the Ministry — I was not going to be in the Ministry. There were other very 
important people in the U.P., whose opinions counted, if anything, more than 
mine. For instance, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 155 Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 156 
to mention only two. There were others, too, who counted, senior people. So 
that, it was not I who suddenly made a decision. May be, my views counted to 
some extent and I will tell you quite frankly what I was worried about at that 
time. I was anxious that as soon as the Congress Ministries came in they 
should take up the question of land reform and also zamindari aboliltion. I did 
not want that question stymied by any agreement with the Muslim League 
which was largely representative of the big zamindars of the U.P. — I am talking 
about the U. P. Muslim League. Therefore it was not so much a question of 
numbers but of policies to be adopted by the Congress Ministry, and although 
I have no clear recollection of details — naturally, so much has happened and 
my memory is somewhat confused about what happened 29 years ago, 22 

years, whatever it is but I remember that my main concern was this and 

further there were other people in the U. P. who were going to play a much 
more important part in this business. Pantji was becoming Premier, and Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai was a very important person, and there were at least two or 
three others whose opinions counted for much. I think that it is frightfully 
difficult to try to revive one’s memories about these details in a moment of 
much happening from day to day. But I believe that Mr. Khaliquzzaman 157 said 
something about it recently. I think probably what was done was — Mr. 

155. Govind Ballabh Pant formed the Government in UP in 1937. 

156. A Congressman from Bara Banki, UP; Minister for Revenue, Home & Jails in the UP 

Government, 1937-39. 

157. A leading Congressman of the United Provinces till 1937, when he joined the Muslim 

League. 
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Khaliquzzaman and Nawab Ismail Khan 1 58 were not prepared to sign that. I 
think they were on the whole prepared to abide by the discipline of the joint 
party — I speak subject to my memory and I am not absolutely positive that I 
am correct but my memory is that they would join and then they would 
accept whatever the majority decision of the joint Party would be, that is the 
Congress and the Muslim League there. In that sense it may be said that Maulana 
Saheb was right. The joint party would have a great majority of Congressmen 
and they would accept it. 

Question: Was this question settled at the provincial level or was it referred 
to the Congress Parliamentary Board? 

Prime Minister: There was no such Board then. 

Question: At that time there was the Board whose members were Sardar 
Patel, Maulana Azad and Dr. Rajendra Prasad... Nationalist Muslims were 
taken into consultation because they were more amenable to the Congress 
Programme, whereas the Muslim League members were not amenable to 
the Congress economic programme. 

Prime Minister: I really do not remember what happened, who was consulted 
and who was not. But Mr. Khaliquzzaman at that time was, I might say, 
occupying both positions — not entirely — he had been in the Congress for many 
years, he had just left it prior to the elections to join the Muslim League, and I 
remember his writing to me at that time that he was going into the Muslim 
League to reform the Muslim League and bring it nearer to the Congress. 

Question: Privately he was blaming Rafi Saheb? 

Prime Minister: Privately Rafi Saheb was blaming him. 

Question: Do you think that Partition could have been avoided if the proposals 
brought by Lord Mountbatten could have been brought by some other 
Viceroy? We want to know the exact personal influence which he exercised 
over your mind. 


158. A prominent leader of Muslim League from Meerut, UP; he opted not to migrate to 
Pakistan, Vice Chancellor, AMU, 1947-48. 
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Prime Minister: First of all, Maulana Azad has referred to what I said at a press 
conference. Now, I am sorry to confess that I have no very clear ideas of the 
day-to-day occurrences in those days; it was a great burden on all of us — a 
burden of decision, a burden of occurrences, events, happenings all over, and 
the tremendous strain under which we were functioning in that Interim 
Government as it was called, inside the Government, I mean, apart from 
occurrence outside, because the Muslim League Party were out, as they openly 
said, to prevent us from functioning satisfactorily. During the period of the 
Interim Government, I think in the first few weeks, I was constantly, going to 
Lord Wavell and telling him that I had had enough of it. I must have done so — 
I do not know — four or five times in the course of the next two or three 
months, that is, verbally resigning not actually writing, but saying that I wanted 
to get out. He said, “Wait and see” or something like that. So that, it is a little 
difficult to rely on one’s memory of a thing that happened 12 years ago when 
one was under great strain, in difficulty — not I alone, but all of us. And it is 
quite conceivable for people to have different recollections as to who influenced 
whom or what. The real fact is, I think, that personal influences count. How 
am I to say how I was influenced? I cannot judge. But I think the real facts 
were, the situation itself and the bitterness and conflicts that were growing in 
the communal field and the feeling that even if some arrangement could be 
arrived at to prevent Partition, those conflicts and inner disruptions would 
continue, and might come in the way of any marked progress of the economy 
of the country later. Because we were anxious naturally to make good, after 
Independence, in the political and the economic spheres and others — planning 
and all that — and we felt that if there was some kind of a compulsory union 
carried on, it would prevent — all our energies would be spent in these inner 
tugs of war. Whether that was a right analysis or a wrong analysis, I cannot 
say. I am only saying that it had a powerful effect in our thinking. And, even in 
the course of the Interim Government, we had proposed the appointment of 
the Planning Commission. It had been opposed by the Muslim League 
representatives. So that, in every such matter where economic considerations 
and planning came in, we were likely to come up against inner pulls in different 
directions. That was, I think - this overwhelming sensation that any kind of a 
union, if it came about, would first of all not put an end to these inner pulls, 
secondly, it would leave the Federal Government so weak, with transfer of 
power to its various constituent units — the Central Federation would be so 
weak, that it would not be able to act properly or adopt any effective economic 
measures. These were the real reasons which ultimately induced us to agree. It 
was a very, very difficult choice - you can well imagine — and it is frightfully 
difficult to say now what one could do if one had the same choice. It is very 
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difficult to say; it is very difficult because of what happened subsequently — 
the terrible things that happened — because when we decided on Partition, I do 
not think any of us ever thought that there would be this terror of mutual killing 
after the Partition. It was in a sense to avoid that, that we decided on Partition. 
So we paid a double price for it, first, you might say, politically, ideologically, 
second, the actual thing happened that we tried to avoid. 

So, how can I judge how far I was responsible, mine was certainly part of 
the responsibility, and Maulana Saheb may be completely right in thinking that 
I acted wrongly. Only I would say this that Maulana Saheb thinks too much in 
individual terms, sometimes, not in terms of historic forces at work. Individuals 
make a difference and have made a difference but sometimes individuals are 
only symbols of forces at work. 

Question: Have you read the manuscript of 30 pages which can be seen 
only 30 years hence? 

Prime Minister: I have not read, I have not seen it. I know nothing about it. I 
heard about it, with the rest of the people, that 30 pages had been deposited in 
the National Archives. 159 

If you would ask me precise questions about the Mathai incident, I would 
answer them. A general question is rather difficult to answer. 

Question: What is your opinion about the language in which the resignation 
letter was couched which smacked of arrogance? 160 

Prime Minister: I think it was a very unfortunate letter, very unwise and very 
wrongly worded. I agree with you. I am afraid I am slightly responsible, 
indirectly, for its publication. He did ask me, he showed me that letter and 
asked me if he could publish it. He caught me in the wrong mood for it, I was 
slightly irritated and without thinking very much I said, ‘yes, if you like you 
can have it published’. It was wrong for me. I should have thought a little more 
about it but as you know sometimes I act on impulse strongly. As a matter of 
fact, he was, you can see from the letter, he was highly excited, — angry and 
excited. He wrote in an excited mood and vaguely I had the feeling, ‘well, he is 


159. These 30 pages were published in 1988. 

160. M.O. Mathai, the Special Assistant to the Prime Minister, started working with Nehru 
in February 1946 in Allahabad and resigned on 12 February 1959 following allegations of 
corruption. 
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resigning, why should I come in his way’. It is wrong of course, I should have 
considered other matters. 

Question: What about the allegations made against Mathai? 161 
Prime Minister: What allegations? 

Question: The allegations that have appeared in the press. 

Prime Minister: How can I answer that question. I will tell you this. Mr. Mathai 
was with me for 13 years. He joined me at a time when there was no question 
of our being in Government and I told him that he was from that point of view 
of, well, his market worth, if I may say so, that is the salary he would normally 
get was fairly considerable. I told him, I could not afford to pay him anything, 
anything substantial. I might have paid him some very small allowance. He 
came to me once — I met him first in Assam. He had written to me before. I 
met him in Assam. I told him this. He said, “Yes, I know that, I want to come. 
I have enough money. Then I told him to come to Allahabad and spend a few 
days with me. He came for four or five days and I made it clear to him that he 
can come and stay with me in the house as a member of our family. I would 
not be in a position to pay any salary to him. He gave me some rough idea of his 
financial resources which he said were adequate and he would not take any 
salary. So, for about a year, he took no salary from me. Then, of course, we 
moved to Delhi and it was many months after I came into the Government that 
the question of salary arose, partly because he had to deal with various papers 
and other things and it was not considered right that a person outside the 
Government role should deal with confidential papers which came to me. That 
was one of the reasons. If you want I will answer specific questions. If you 
want a general reaction.... 

Question: Do you approve of the formation of the Trust? 

Prime Minister: I shall come to that. I shall just tell you about that. My broad 
appreciation of Mr. Mathai was one of efficiency and integrity and loyalty, at 
any rate loyalty to me, but also a person who acted foolishly very often, in 
small matters I mean, and sometimes rather threw his weight about which was 
wrong I thought. But I never doubted his integrity and I have had no reasons 
since then and from time to time, I was not particularly interested, but from 

161. See also pp. 374-391. 
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time to time, he came to me and told me about some developments, for instance 
talking about this Trust. I have a faint recollection that he told me that Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur 16- wanted to start a trust, a charitable trust and wanted him to be a 
member of it. I remember, I said yes, for a charitable trust, there can be no 
objection, something like that. I am not very precise but 1 knew subsequently 
that he had actually asked for permission of, I think, the Home Ministry as well 
as formally that he had consulted the Auditor-General whether he could join 
such a trust. So he acted completely correctly. He took as much permission as 
he could. Questions have been asked about Ministers in trusts but surely I will 
tell you from memory what Trust I am Trustee of: the Gandhi Memorial Fund, 
I have been a Trustee of that, the Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial Fund, Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, Swaraj Bhavan in Allahabad. I do not know, maybe one or 
two others which have escaped my memory. That type I mean, all of us, 1 
suppose, are trustees of some such thing. So merely saying that a person is 
trustee does not make any difference. Of what type, that is the real thing. 

Question: The point is that the Gandhi Memorial Trust and the Kidwai 

Memorial Fund are not equal to the Chechemma Memorial Trust? 

Prime Minister: Naturally they are not. Who said so? I am merely saying that 
you must not go by the word “Trust” but examine the thing in itself. A person 
can be a trustee. All I have been saying is that when Rajkumari Amrit Kaur sent 
this message to me and Mr Mathai also spoke to me about it, I saw no objection 
at all to his being a trustee of that. It cannot be converted — the trust money. 

I do not know if there was any demand [interruption] I do not think anybody 
could object to the publication of a trust deed. It was shown to me, it has been 
shown to me, not then, but later. It has nothing in it; in the trust deed there is 
nothing; it is all tied up to a certain charitable purpose; nobody can profit by 
it — I am dead certain — no individual, I mean. 

Question: I hope. Sir, that the re-emergence of a character like Mathai 

would be impossible in the Prime Minister’s House or in the Secretariat. 

Prime Minister: It is always open to anybody to hope what he likes, but I told 
you none of us is an individual with only a credit account to his side; we have 
all debits too. The point is that when the credits are bigger, then the debits are 
covered 


162. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab, and former Union Minister of Health. 
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Question: In the case of any national trust the names of the donors are 
published in the papers while in the case of this trust, in spite of the 
provocations given, the trustees have not thought it wise to make the donors 
known. Is there not something fishy about it? 

Prime Minister: Why, I do not understand that, I do not know. Here is a private 
trust and I do not know who the donors are although I have vague idea about 
some of them, but is surely for the parties in the trust, principally Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur. It is really and essentially a trust created by Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
and it was, I think, in the circumstances, not very wise for Mr. Mathai to join 
it. There was nothing improper about it, but it was not wise because of his 
connection with me and all that. But Rajkumari Amrit Kaur rather pressed him 
to do so, and I see nothing wrong about Rajkumari Amrit Kaur creating a trust 
to which, according to her, according to her letter which was published, some 
of her old and intimate friends gave her money for charitable purposes. I do 
not know, it is upto her and upto the donors to decide as to whether their 
names should be published. But it often happens that people give anonymous 
donations — I cannot give the reasons for it — and even to the Prime Minister’s 
Fund anonymous donations are given. Anyhow it is not for me to say anything; 
it is for Rajkumari Amrit Kaur to decide, [interruption ]. 163 Particularly I have 
not been able to follow all the press comments, but naturally the first point is 
that, from time to time, in the past few years, I mean, Mathai did inform me of 
some financial transactions of his, such for instance, that he bought some 
property in the Kulu Valley. He told me about that before the event and, as I 
said, he had told me previously of the assets he had. He had assets, he told me 
when he came what assets he had, roughly. Then he sold the Kullu Valley 
property after three or four months or six months. He told me about it, that he 
was going to do it. So he kept me broadly informed of these matters. He was 
in a delicate position. Obviously, connected as he was with me, a delicate 
position, which could be misused very easily. ite could misuse it very easily, a 
person in that position and I was anxious that this should not happen, and all 
this time I have no reason, not the slightest reason that financially speaking it 
was in the slightest degree misused. I was anxious about that. As I said, Mathai 
misused that position, if I may use the word, by throwing his weight about 
sometimes and thus creating difficulties, and he did not act wisely all the time. 
That was my 

163. Amnt Kaur wrote to Nehru on 1 1 January 1959 about this, which was published in the 
newspapers on 17 January with Mathai’s letter of 12 January. For these letters, see 
Appendices 1 and 2. 
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Question: Is it open to a Government servant to start a trust in the name of 
his mother and collect large donations? 

Prime Minister: Well, he can surely. I do not know if there is any rule against it. 
Of course, he has to ask for permission. But he did not start a trust. 

Question: The question is not literally whether a trust can be created or 
not, but the question is about the problem involved in it, namely, whether 
some interests can control the Government and the Prime Minister by 
obliging the person intimately connected or with him. That is the problem 
which is worrying us. We are not worried about the formation of the trust 
and about how much money is there. 

Prime Minister: That is a proper approach to the question as you have put it, 
i.e. how far such a thing may be used indirectly to influence the Prime Minister. 
You come back ultimately to the same point. Well, it is difficult for me to judge, 
but I do not think I have been influenced in the slightest degree. In fact, I was 
not very conscious of all this. It came to me from time to time and I forgot 
about it. Nobody has influenced me. I do not think it would be proper for any 
one to imagine that Mr. Mathai was influencing me in anything or in any policy 
or matter — that in itself is not quite correct. I doubt if I spoke to him at any 
length — once in 10 or 12 days. I met him in the course of our business; he put 
up some papers before me, I dealt with them, I hardly talked with him and he 
might have had two or three times a month, he might have talked for 10, 15 or 
20 minutes. I quite accept that this is the aspect that should be considered 
always in these matters; the other aspects are only by the way. And care should 
be taken to see that no such occasion arises. 

Question: A Bombay editor who claims to have met you recently had 
suggested that it was Mr. Mathai’s private discussion with Mr. Shepilov 164 
that gave us the Bhilai plant. 

Prime Minister: I have not heard of that. 

Question: Was he authorised to issue his letter through the P.R.O.? 

Prime Minister: That is again where I fear I went wrong. The same occasion, 
when he showed me that letter and asked me whether he could publish it, I told 

164. D. T. Shepilov, Soviet Foreign Minister, June 1956-Feb. 1957. 
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him that some parts of it were not happily worded and could be changed. “Can 
I publish it”? I said “Yes”. “Can I publish it through the P.R.O.?” I said ‘Yes’. 
I am afraid I am in error. Because, as I said I was in a slightly irritated mood at 
that time and I did not give much thought to these matters. 

Well, I shall I now deal for a few minutes with the Nagpur Congress 
Resolution which is a much more important matter? 

Question: Particularly from the propriety of the Secretary of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party’s campaign against it 165 

Prime Minister: That is a matter for the Parliamentary Party and others to deal 
with. 

Question: And also from the point of view of what Mr. K.M. Munshi has 
said. 

Prime Minister: That is a matter for the Congress organisation to deal with, not 
for me to do it in a press conference. 

Now the decision of the Nagpur Congress — there are two resolutions, one 
about planning, the Third Five Year Plan, etc., and one about agriculture and 
land reforms. Many months previously the All India Congress Committee met 
and appointed certain special committees, one on planning and the other on 
agricultural matters. Both of them are high-level committees. They met day 
after day at some length; they co-opted or invited eminent people from outside 
the Congress — economists and others — and they gave a very full consideration 
to it. This consideration, of course, was the culmination of numerous 
discussions, talks, circulars and replies in the Congress organisation. For the 
last two or three years we have been discussing these matters, about agriculture, 
land reforms and ceilings. Take for example the question of ceilings. It has 
been discussed year after year .... Cooperation, etc. so that there was nothing 
suddenly sprung on the Nagpur Congress. It was a matter discussed, as I said, 
for years in the Congress Committee meetings and the rest. Then we appointed 
two Special Committees and the Special Committees reported to this Nagpur 
Session of the Congress — I am sorry, both the Special Committees reported 
but the Planning Committee of the Congress is still functioning although it 
reported and the Agricultural Committee is also functioning I believe, in a sense. 


165. This refers to N. G Ranga’s opposition to the Nagpur resolution on land ceiling. 
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but reported more fully — and the report has been published. That is how the 
matter came up and we discussed it at considerable length in our other 
Committees — the Working Committee and the Subjects Committee — and 
adopted their recommendations in the main. Now, for anyone to suggest, as I 
believe Mr. Rajagopalachari has suggested, that I imposed this properly or 
improperly on others is hardly fair or in consonance with the facts. It is true 
that I agree with these matters that the Congress has said 100 per cent and 
agree with them, if I may say so, with passionate conviction. It is not a matter 
of some view being thrown about like this. I agree with passion because I 
agree in the progress of India with passion. I am not a politician out for a job. 
I am a man to do something in India, to change India within the few years left 
to me, to change the peasant in India, to change agriculture, economy and all 
this. I may go wrong, as I do often — as I often go wrong — but even if I go 
wrong, it is, I hope, in my desire to reach a certain goal. The other day a book 
came out, A Bunch of Old Letters ' 66 and I would invite your attention to the 
views I have held, the policies I have upheld, for the last 30 or 40 years. I don’t 
say that it is a great virtue to go on repeating the same thing, of course not. The 
world changes and people should change their opinions or views and grow 
with the world but I merely referred to this to say that I have felt this way all 
these many years broadly. One changes within the broad context and I have 
been pressing this upon the Congress in various ways all these years. Sometimes 
Gandhiji did not approve of what I said, as was evident. He said ‘You go too 
fast’. Maybe, because the one thing I believed in those days was that however 
much I thought of a certain policy, however much I believed in a policy, in the 
final analysis, Gandhiji’s leadership was essential for India. So that what the 
Congress has done has been in the natural order of development of Congress 
thinking for the last 20 years. Whether it is right or wrong we can discuss later 
but it has been discussed ad infinitum. So far as cooperation is concerned — I 
am not for the moment referring to joint cultivation as that is separate — that 
has been the basis of the Congress approach to the programme. We talk about, 
in our Constitution, the cooperative commonwealth. We talk about cooperation 
in industry. We have always talked about that. What we have decided at the 
Nagpur Congress is that there should be service cooperatives all over the country 
within three years — service cooperatives, please note, not joint cultivation at 

this stage that is to say, people keeping their separate holdings, cultivating 

them separately, but meeting together in the village cooperatives for various 


166. First published by Asia Publishing House in 1958. 
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other economic purposes. Now I do submit that nobody in the wide world can 
disagree with that proposition, unless he is quite completely out of touch with 
the modem world. Nobody, it does not matter whether the country is a capitalist 
country or a socialist country or anything else. It is an obvious proposition 
which cannot be challenged, I say, more especially in a country like India 
where you have small holdings, if you leave those small, separate holdings as 
they are, without that cooperative link, you condemn them for ever to poverty 
and stagnation. They will never grow out of it. With hard work they may 
improve their lot a little, with improved seeds and all that, but they will always 
be condemned to live near the subsistence level, never improve themselves. 
Now that is not a prospect which one likes. We have to break through it. And 
for breaking through it, there are many things to be done. The industrial approach 
and all these five year plans are meant for that, to draw away more people from 
the land to industries. There is far too great a burden on land, and when I say 
industry, I mean the big industries, the small industries, cottage industries and 
all that. But in the sphere of land, the small holdings can only function if this 
element of service cooperatives comes in first by selling, etc., in a joint way, 
where they get seeds, manures or machines, whatever they may be, jointly, 
and thus they can take advantage of improvements and modem techniques, 
which an individual, small holder cannot. 

Now, that is what the Congress has said — service cooperatives. That is 
step one. It is further said that our objective is later, joint farming, with consent 
and with the approval of those concerned. That is, broadly speaking, we are 
concentrating for three years on service cooperatives. If, during this period, 
any person or any cooperative wants to establish joint farming, of course, it is 
up to them to do it. There is no compulsion. But I do think, speaking for 
myself, I am convinced that joint cultivation, more specially in the circumstances 
of India, is a desirable and profitable thing for those concerned. Many of the 
criticisms which have been made by Shri Rajaji or Mr. K.M. Munshi, I fear, are 
completely beside the point. I am surprised that they should criticise, presuming 
something which does not exist at all. So, please note that what the Congress 
has decided is to spread village cooperatives which, remember, has been said 
by the Planning Commission repeatedly for a year or two. The only additional 
thing it has said is that we aim at joint farming ultimately, with consent. 

Question: While Government has been advised not to put pressure on farmers 
for joint farming and cooperatives will the Government also take care that 
it takes active interest in the cooperative farms that already exist. There are 
2,000 of joint farming cooperatives already existing. 
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Prime Minister: Certainly. There are a number of them and certainly Government, 
meaning State Governments, they are normally under the State Governments, 
they should certainly. Of course, the difficulty with the cooperatives has been 
the rather restrictive cooperatives laws. It is very well for people to say that if 
I criticise, why don’t I change them? For the simple reason, that laws are not 
changed by my decrees anywhere in the Central Government, much less so in 
the State Governments. It is a complicated process. A process to bring about a 
change starts by my decision; when it ends is another matter. 

Question: About joint farming by consent, do you mean 100% consent? 

Prime Minister: There is no question of 100% or 90% or 51%. The cooperative 
is there. What the cooperative decides, by whatever rules it has, it does. Don’t 
you see? The village cooperative is there, and it depends on circumstances on 
what we may do later but certainly there is no question of compulsion. A 
certain measure of compulsion inevitably comes in every law that you pass. I 
pass a law about taxation, it is a compulsion, what else is it? I do not understand 
this. But when you say that it should be done by consent, you mean by the 
broad consent of the people concerned — the measure of it I cannot say. The 
cooperative itself may decide, the village cooperative may say — “we will do 
this” — the State Government may decide by law later. But I tell you quite frankly 
there is nothing hidden about it. How my mind works — I want to concentrate 
on the one hand completely on the service cooperatives and I should like to 
build them up. There are already, as our friend said, thousands of joint farming 
societies even now. Only about five days ago some people from Rohtak came 
to me and claimed eight such societies in Rohtak district, next to Delhi. 

Question: There is one village a few miles from Rohtak, which is suffering 

because of the Government’s indifference? 

Prime Minister: What I am telling you was that they may have been suffering 
by Government’s indifference. Government indifference meaning, the Registrar 
of Cooperative Societies in the Punjab possibly was not interested in them. 
Whatever might be, I do not know. These people from Rohtak, at least one 
group said to me, about the joint farming society formed a year or a little over 
a year ago; ‘We have increased production and made 50% more profit this 
year’. It is a very big jump and they were enormously pleased because they 
had made so much profit. But remember that the normal reaction of a peasant 
anywhere to such a proposal is to dislike it because he thinks his land is going 
to be taken away. That is wrong of course. Land is not going to be taken to 
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some other continent or country. The land will remain there and he will remain 
on the land. The normal reaction is against it. Therefore, the way to proceed is 
to have these successful examples of joint cultivation for him to see because 
the farmer is convinced easily enough when he sees success with his eyes. 
Then he is convinced. So I really do not understand this criticism of the Nagpur 
Resolutions. 1 can understand this, there may be opinion that joint cultivation is 
not a good thing, though I do not agree with it. From various points of view I 
think it is a good thing, but good or bad, that is a thing for the future. And 
people seem to imagine that some awful catastrophe is coming to India. I can 
only come to the conclusion that they have not taken care to understand what 
has happened or probably what is truer is that their basic thinking is entirely 
different from, let us say, mine or, if I may say so, the Congress is basic 
thinking. Of course in the Congress there are many people of all kinds but 
there it is. 

Question: Are you thinking of connecting collective farms and cooperative 
farms or joint cultivation, because the impression created abroad as well 
as in the minds of many critics, is that they are the same? 

Prime Minister: My humble advice will be for people not to think, not to express 
themselves without knowing the facts. People talk too much without 
understanding. It is slightly irritating, for everybody becoming a Pope without 
knowing even what the Catholic religion is. I do not understand it. It is very 
extraordinary. What has collectives got to do with what we have decided? I 
just do not see any connection. 

Question: This is why I asked the question? 

Prime Minister: Joint farming, with separate property rights of each person 
guaranteed, and his getting a share in that accordingly, and that too, mind you, 
in the future when they agree to establish them. 

Question: The argument is that cooperatives have not succeeded so far. 
They will not succeed in future and after that a demand will come that 
since these have failed they should be converted into collectives. That 
seems to be the line of argument. 

Prime minister: Maybe, it is a line of argument perhaps. 

Question: They have succeeded wonderfully in Denmark. 
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Prime Minister: Of course, cooperatives have succeeded. I am sorry this 
argument goes rather ... It is too much influenced by one's own inclination in 
the matter. Nothing to do with facts and other things. 

Question: Will you help these service cooperatives to be formed by people 
themselves or just as in the case of panchayats and others by legislation 
for villagers? Will you have legislation for them? 

Prime Minister: There is no special legislation. All we have suggested is, that 
existing laws should be broadened, should make it easy for these to be formed. 
Of course, all these obstructions, restrictions, should be removed. For instance 
cooperatives up till now are formed with a person having a certain property, 
certain resources. We want to include every man in the village in the cooperative 
whether he has any resources or not. It is all wrong. Otherwise it is only those 
who have, that can function, others who have not, will not have chance to go 
ahead. 

Question: Would you tell us how you assess the latest world situation? 

Prime Minister: I would say that, broadly speaking, the temperature has gone 
down a little. 
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n. POLITICS 
(a) Indian National Congress 
(i) Nagpur Session, 9-11 January 1959 

13. Draft Resolution on Planning 1 

Eight years ago, India embarked on a planned development of her resources 
with a view to increasing the pace of economic development, raising the 
standards of living of the people, progressively reducing social inequalities, 
and ultimately 2 establishing a socialist pattern of society. The First Five Year 
Plan was based chiefly on the continuation of some major projects such as 
river valley schemes, development of agriculture, rehabilitation of transport, 
and certain other priorities. The data and information necessary for proper 
planning were not available then, and the Plan was modest in scope. Though it 
achieved success, it did not bring about a rate of growth of the size that the 
country needed. 

2. More information and statistical data were available for the Second 
Five Year Plan. This was on a larger scale than the First and, in fact, visualised 
a doubling of the latter in terms 3 of investment. It sought to lay emphasis on 
industrialisation, especially steel, coal, power and transport, and therefore, 
required foreign exchange resources of a much larger volume than the First 
Plan did. 4 Unfortunately a succession of bad agricultural seasons, due to floods 
as well as drought, reduced the output of foodgrains and other agricultural 
produce considerably. 5 Certain international factors also affected exports. 
Difficulties arose in regard to meeting its foreign exchange requirements as 
well as obtaining the required volume of domestic finance. Savings fell short of 


L Unsigned draft for the CWC meeting of 6-7 Jan. 1959. From internal evidence, it seems 
to be by Nehru. Nagpur, 5 Jan. 1959. JN Collection. Also available in File No. G-19 / 
1959, AICC Papers, NMML. 

For the final resolutions for item nos. 13, 14 & 16 adopted in the plenary session, 
see Congress Bulletin . January 1959, pp. 349-357. The changes are indicated in the 
footnotes. 

2. Deleted “ultimately”. 

3. Deleted “of the latter in terms”. 

4. Deleted “did”. 

5. A new paragraph begins with “Certain”. 
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plan targets, our Sterling Balances suffered serious depletion, and domestic 
prices recorded an increase. 6 Even though the Second Five Year Plan was 
larger in comparison to the First and succeeded in stepping up the rate of 
investment, this was inadequate to the needs of the situation. The backlog of 
unemployment would, therefore, tend to increase at the end of the Second Plan 
period. We have had to rely on foreign aid to a much greater extent than was 
originally contemplated. 

3. In the light of the country’s requirements, the Second Five Year Plan 
was certainly not over-ambitious in size or in pattern of investment, nor should 
it be beyond the capacity of the country to achieve it if an adequate effort was 8 
made to that end. It has become vitally necessary to fulfil the targets laid down 
in the Second Plan both in agriculture and industry. A rapid increase in agricultural 
production is essential in order to put an end to the necessity for importing 
foodgrains and to increase the resources of the country for industrial growth. 

4. Fortunately, the current agricultural season gives promise of a good 
harvest. Full advantage must be taken of this so as to ensure food supplies in 
the future. Every effort should be made during the season 9 to build up reserve 
stocks of two million tons of rice 10 and to promote intensive agriculture 
ensuring 11 yields per acre. While the agriculturist must be ensured a reasonable 
return for his labour, prices of foodgrains, should not be allowed to rise. 

5. It is essential from the point of view of planning that the prices of 
certain essential commodities, such as foodgrains, cloth and some others, should 
be kept within reasonable bounds. 

6. The remaining years of the Second Five Year Plan should be utilised 
for intensive campaigns to mobilise domestic savings and to fulfil the targets of 
the Plan in agriculture and industry. It is in the measure that we succeed in the 
Second Plan that sound foundation 12 will be laid for the Third Five Year Plan. 
The experience of the First and Second Plans 13 has shown that the present rate 
of investment is too small in relation to the needs of the country and is not 
adequate to ensure the solution of the problem of unemployment. Even this 

6. Added “We have had to rely on foreign aid to a much greater extent than was originally 
contemplated”. 

7. The paragraph ended here and the subsequent sentence was deleted. 

8. “was” replaced with “is”. 

9. Deleted “During the season”. 

10. Added “during the season”. 

1 1 . Added “increasing”. 

12. Replaced with “foundations”. 

13. Replaced with “Plan”. 
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relatively low rate of investment has had to be financed to a considerable extent 
from foreign loans and assistance. Such foreign loans are not unusual in 
developing an underdeveloped country and should be welcomed in order to 
alleviate the stresses and strains inevitably associated with the early phase of 
economic development. But foreign credits must not be tied up with any political 
or economic conditions which come in the way of the country following its 
independent policies. 

7. It has to be remembered, however, that the main burden of carrying 
out a programme of economic development must fall on the people of the 
country and, therefore, it is to the extent that domestic resources are increased 
that adequate progress can be made. 

8. An important factor to be constantly kept in mind is the rate of growth 
of population. Planning must take into account this population growth. Efforts 
should be made to reduce this rate of increase in population by suitable methods 
of birth control and family planning. But, in any event, this increase is going to 
be considerable because of better 14 health conditions and lower mortality rates. 
The experience of industrialised countries indicates that the birth rate begins to 
decline after a certain stage of industrialisation. A lasting solution of the problem 
of population is, therefore, 15 to be found in raising standards of living, education, 
particularly of women, and changes in attitudes and outlook. 

9. The main characteristic of an underdeveloped country is low 
productivity and its basic problem is unemployment and underemployment, 
and the low income content of employment. The task of finding more and 
fuller fruitful employment depends to a great extent on the ability to achieve a 
sufficiently high rate of capital formation or investment. This is the main 
determinant of the rate of economic development, apart from the population 
growth and the return by way of additional output on the investment 
undertaken. 16 

10. Thus it becomes essential to step up the rate of investment in future in 
order to cope with the problem of unemployment and to ensure a progressive 
rise in per capita income of the order envisaged in the projections discussed in 
the Second Five Year Plan. A very great part of this total investment must 
necessarily be financed from domestic savings, as too much dependence on 
foreign assistance is neither possible nor desirable. It is only when a sufficiently 


14. “better” was replaced with “the success that is being attained in improving”. 

15. Deleted “therefore”. 

16. Added “It must always be remembered that progress depends essentially on the quality 
of the human being and on skills, training, hard work and efficiency”. 
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high rate of capital formation is kept up and the national income rises with 
some rapidity that the process of economic development becomes self- 
accelerating. Further, from the point of view of the people, 17 progress should 
bring benefits to the large majority 18 of the population, so that a spirit of 
cooperation, 19 of enthusiasm and of 20 initiative be developed in them. 

11. Public savings are the most effective method of stepping up capital 
lormation. It is through public savings that a progressively increasing proportion 
of the total investment can be obtained and progress made towards a socialist 
pattern of society. In a decentralised economy savings have to come from 
widely scattered sectors. These savings, if judiciously and efficiently invested, 
promote and sustain cumulative economic growth. 21 

12. In order to achieve the minimum requirements for a progressive and 
dynamic growth of India’s economy, considerable efforts are necessary to add 
to resources and, at the same time, to reduce public as well as private 
expenditure. The marked increase in recent taxation has been absorbed by 
increase in expenditure. Measures for mobilisation of resources and for economy 
should include the following: 

(i) Public enterprises and State trading should be conducted so as to yield 
additional resources for public purposes. 

(ii) Imports should be strictly controlled and non-essential goods should 
not be imported. Imports Duties should be raised wherever possible. 
Imports and exports should be coordinated to prevent accumulation 
of commitments which lead to undue pressure on foreign exchange. 

(iii) Expansion of life insurance and other institutions engaged in stimulating 
and collecting savings. 

(iv) Patterns of production should be so adjusted as to supply essential 
needs of the people 22 and not articles of luxury for domestic use. 

(v) Wages, salaries and profits should be dependent^on work done and 
on production and should be related to the conditions existing in India. 
They should be so regulated as to reduce progressively income 
disparities. 24 

17. Deleted “from the point of view of the people”. 

18. “large majority” replaced with “mass”. 

19. Added “and”. 

20. Deleted “of \ 

21. Deleted this paragraph. 

22. Deleted the remaining part of the sentence. 

23. Replaced with “Wages and salaries should be increasingly dependent”. 

24. Replaced with “Profits in the private sector should also be controlled”. 
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(vi) The construction of large or expensive buildings, whether for public 
or private purposes, should be discouraged except for such public 
structures as are considered absolutely essential for the Plan. Equipment 
for these buildings should also avoid items of luxury. The specifications 
laid down for public buildings should be simpler. 

(vii) While steps should be taken to see that prices do not rise any further, 
it is necessary that agricultural incomes do not fall with an increase in 
output. It is essential for providing incentives for increased production 
in the agricultural sector that increased output also leads to increased 
income. 

13. Steps should be taken to utilise the vast manpower resources in the 
country, especially in the rural areas, for direct capital formation. This is 
important both for building up lasting assets as well as for giving employment. 
Village and cottage industries, soil conservation and reclamation, digging of 
irrigation channels, tanks, and wells, bunding, afforestation - ^ and road 
construction offer fruitful opportunities for the utilisation of this idle 26 manpower. 

14. Planning is a continuous process, even though it might be divided into 
five year or some other convenient periods. It has to be dynamic and progressive, 
and there can be no standing still or slowing down in this process, as otherwise 
the 27 difficulties and the 28 problems will increase. Therefore, it is essential that 
both in the agricultural and industrial sectors, targets of the Second Five Year 
Plan should be achieved and the Third Five Year Plan should be so conceived 
as to lead to more rapid growth. 

15. The creation of a socialist cooperative society 29 should be clearly and 
unambiguously placed before the nation as the objective of planning, and all the 
implications of socialism, in terms of 30 what it requires on the part of each 
individual should be clearly explained to the people. The stress should be not 
only on meeting needs, but also on the work that is necessary for meeting 
these needs. 


25. Added “housing”. 

26. Replaced “this idle” with “unused”. 

27. Deleted “the”. 

28. Deleted “the”. 

29. Replaced with “a democratic and socialist society”. 

30. Replaced with “individual and cooperative effort it requires, should be clearly explained 
to the people. The stress should be not only on individual and social demands and needs, 
but equally on duties and obligations and the work that is necessary for meeting these 
needs.” 
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14. Draft Resolution on International Affairs 31 

The Congress reaffirms its faith and support of the approach and policy of our 
Government in international relations and affairs, based upon non-interference 
by nations and governments in the affairs of other nations and peoples, respect 
for their independence and nationhood; tolerance, mutual respect and benefit 32 
and peaceful co-existence , 33 calculated to help to lower 34 world tensions and 
the establishment of world peace and cooperation. 

These five principles, which have come to be known as Panchsheel, and 
the consequent policy of “non-alignment” with one or other of the Power 
Blocs and in the controversies of the cold war; our moral support of and 
solidarity with the people who aspire and strive to establish and retain their 
freedom; our determination to maintain the independence of our own land and 
people , 35 by the preservation and development of our democratic institutions 
and independent outlook , 36 in the political, economic and social spheres, have 
assisted in the better understanding of our country and people even by those 
who disagree from us 3 and whose immediate interest may not coincide with 
our outlook. 

This policy is a reflection of the spirit, approach and method that enabled 
us to establish our national independence under the leadership of Gandhiji and 
to become a truly free people, and is essential for the maintenance of our 
independence and national dignity, and for our economic and social progress 
as a free people. 

In view of the tremendous advances in scientific achievement in the present 
nuclear and inter-planetary age, the Congress expresses its conviction that 
cooperation between all nations, and particularly those most advanced in science 
and technology, is essential if these advances are to be fully utilised in the 
service of humanity and not to become yet another source of conflict and war. 


3 1 . Unsigned draft for the CWC meeting of 6-7 Jan. 1959. From internal evidence, it seems 
to be Nehru’s draft. Abhyankar Nagar, Nagpur, 5 Jan. 1959. JN Collection. Also available 
in File No. F. No. G-19/1958-59, AICC Papers, NMML. 

The changes for the final resolution are indicated in the footnotes. 

32. Added a comma. 

33. Deleted this comma. 

34. “lessen” replaced “lower”. 

35. Deleted this comma. 

36. Deleted this comma. 

37. Deleted the remaining part of the sentence. 
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The Congress regrets that no substantial advance has yet been made in 
respect of world disarmament, but instead that competitive armament continues 
with greater speed and intensity, menacing the world with the ominous prospect 
of mass destruction and annihilation. More particularly, the economic progress 
and independence of underdeveloped countries , 38 and those who have become 
new nations, are menaced by the continuing threat of impending world 
catastrophe . 

The Congress welcomes the expansion of freedom in Africa and of the 
emergence of Guinea as an independent Sovereign Republic. It earnestly hopes 
that all remaining dependent and colonial territories in Africa will soon become 
independent, and that colonialism will thus come to an end, making for a happier 
future for Africa, Asia and the world, free from thraldom and exploitation. 

The Congress declares its full support for the peoples of Algeria and Cyprus 
in their demand for the recognition of their nationhood and 39 their struggle for 
national independence. It declares that 40 the attempt to bring about partition of 
their territories and to dismember them is to strike at their nationhood and 
prevent the solution of these problems. 

The Congress reaffirms its declared opinion 41 that the last remnants of 
colonialism, which still subsist in this motherland 42 of ours, must come to an 
end by the liberation of the people of Goa from Portuguese colonial rule. It 
declares its solidarity with our kin in Goa in their struggle against Portuguese 
rule, and expresses the hope that even at this stage, the Portuguese will see the 
wisdom and the advantage to themselves in a peaceful approach and settlement 
of this issue. 

The Congress reiterates its solidarity with the peoples of Indian origin 43 in 
the Union of South Africa in their struggle against racial discrimination. The 
cruelties and suffering inflicted on them by deprivation of their homes is an 
affront to their dignity and often the loss of even the means of their livelihood. 

The Congress welcomes the enthusiastic response of our people to the ties 
and growing friendship between our country and people with all nations and 
peoples, particularly those of the Commonwealth and those of Asia and Africa, 
and considers that the growth of these friendly relations between India and all 
other countries is not only in our mutual interest but benefits the cause of 
world peace and cooperation. 

38. Deleted “and those who have become new nations”. 

39. Added “its full sympathy in”. 

40. Deleted “It declares that”. 

41 . “conviction” replaced “declared opinion”. 

42. Deleted “of ours”. 

43. Added “ as well as all others”. 
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15. Unveiling Shivaji’s Statue at Nagpur 44 

Symbol of Freedom 
Nehru’s Tribute to Shivaji 
People Reminded of Danger of Disunity 

ABHYANKARNAGAR 
Jan. 6 

Prime Minister Nehru today made a powerful plea to the people to strengthen 
the unity of the country so that they could march forward together on the 
pilgrimage of progress. Mr. Nehru unveiling a statue of Chatrapati Shivaji Maharaj 
this morning, his first function after his arrival here last evening. 

The equestrian statue stands on top of a 64-foot high tower of the press 
building of the Shivaji Fine Art and Litho Works— in comemoration of the 64th 
session of the Congress being held here. 

The Prime Minister made a pointed reference to the height at which “the 
statue stands.” Ordinarily, he said, such statues were erected on the ground 
but it was perhaps fitting that the statue was erected at such a height because 
from that place of eminence Shivaji’s eyes could see far and the people from 
far off could see him always. Mr. Nehru said that the great man’s memory 
strengthened us to tackle the problems that confront the country today. Shivaji 
was a symbol of freedom. He was a great leader of Maharashtra, he was also 
a great leader of the whole country. India’s history turned a new chapter from 
Shivaji’s times and the movement went on till India became free. 

India, said the Prime Minister, had great men, learned men and many 
valourous men too. But she had one disease and that was that valourous men 
indulged in mutual quarrels and that weakened the country. Outsiders took 
advantage of that weakness. Appealing for unity, Mr. Nehru said that we must 
see to it that that disease did not affect us again. 

TASK BEFORE COUNTRY 

In a brief reference to the latest Soviet rocket the Prime Minister asked “Shall 
we also not look high and direct our attention to the stars. When we see Shivaji’s 
statue we must remember the pilgrimage which he started and ask ourselves 
how far we ourselves have progressed. This remembering will benefit all in 

44. Report of a speech, Abhyankar Nagar, Nagpur, 6 Jan. 1959. From The Hindu , 7 Jan. 

1959. 
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tackling the colossal task before us. 

Mr. Nehru recalled the last session of the Congress that was held in Nagpur 
in 1920 and which had given a new lead to the country. Since then there had 
been many ups and downs. But we had carried the new message of that 
Congress till we attained freedom. Freedom had brought many problems with 
it and it was only by determination and unity that we could tackle them. We 
would, of course, take help from other countries but ultimately we should 
stand on our own legs and grow by our own strength. 

Mr. Nehru addressed the gathering, estimated at over 50,000, from the top 
of the terrace of the building. Only a hundred people were on the terrace where 
the function was held. The rest of the huge crowd listened to the Prime Minister 
from the terraces of buildings in front of the Litho Works, some even from 
tree tops and others squatting in an open ground nearby. 

Mr. Nehru, who was frequently cheered by the crowds, said that a tower 
was rather an unusual place to raise a statue. ‘*But it is also a good thing. Every 
time you look up and look into the eyes of this great Indian leader you will be 
reminded of his message. He will ask you ‘What road are you taking? How 
long will you continue on this misguided path of disunity? Have you forgotten 
the lesson that our country learnt in the past?’” 

Mr. Nehru compared India to the human body and said that just as the 
human body would be weakened if one of its limbs was attacked by a disease 
so also would the nation suffer if one of its parts strayed from the path of 
unity. “In unity lies our strength and the promise of a bigger and brighter India” 
the Prime Minister declared. 

Mr. Nehru said that the Indian National Congress was meeting in Nagpur 
after many years. “The last time we met here the Congress gave a new message 
to the country and set it on its path of freedom. I have no doubt that the 

present Congress will also give another inspiring message the message of 

unity, cooperation and love — that will take us further on this pilgrimage of ours 
of building up a new India and assuring the prosperity of its people.” 

Mr. Nehru added: “Our family is not small. It consists of 40 crores of 
people and we have to look after its well-being.” Let us not get discouraged by 
critics who see nothing good in this country. Let us look at the picture of new 
India from a distance and we shall realise what progress this country has made 
in the last ten years. 

The Governor of Bombay, Mr. Sri Prakasa, Chief Minister, Mr. Y.B . Chavan, 
Defence Minister, Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon and local Congress leaders were 
amongst those who attended the function. 

The 15-foot high statue, built in concrete in order to reduce its weight, 
was sculptured by Mr. Sadashiv Sathe of Delhi. 
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16. Draft Resolution on Agrarian 
Organisational Pattern 45 

The Congress having considered the Report of the Agricultural Production 
Sub-Committee, records its general approval of the Report and endorses the 
recommendations made therein. 46 The Congress is of opinion that — 

(1) The organisation of the village should be based on village panchayats and 
village cooperatives, both of which should have adequate powers and 
functions 47 to discharge the work 48 allotted to them. The panchayat should 
deal principally with administrative matters and the cooperative with 
economic functions of the village. 49 A number of village cooperatives may 
form themselves into a union. All permanent residents of the village, whether 
owing land or not, should be eligible for membership of the village 
cooperative which should promote the welfare of its members by 
encouraging 50 progressive farming methods and introducing 51 improved 
techniques of cultivation. 52 In addition to providing credit and discharging 
other servicing functions, it will arrange for pooling and marketing the 
agricultural produce of the farmers and for storage and godown facilities 
for them. Both the panchayat and the cooperative should be the spearheads 
of all developmental activities in the village and, more especially, should 
encourage intensive farming with a view to raising the per acre yield of 
agricultural produce. 

(2) The future agrarian pattern should be that of cooperative joint farming, in 
which the land will be pooled for joint cultivation, the farmers continuing 
to retain their property rights, and the tiller 53 getting a share from the net 


45. Draft for the AICC meeting of 7-8 Jan. 1959. The draft is unsigned but from the style and 
content, it seems to be by Nehru. Nagpur, 7 Jan. 1959. 

The changes for the final resolution are indicated in the footnotes. 

46. Added “ In particular”. 

47. “resources” replaced “functions”. 

48. “functions” replaced “work”. 

49. This sentence was deleted. 

50. “introducing” replaced “encouraging”. 

5 1 . Deleted “introducing”. 

52. Added “developing animal husbandry and fishery and encouraging cottage industry”. 

53. Deleted “the tiller”. 
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produce in proportion to his 54 land 55 and the work he puts in on the joint 
farm. 

As a first step, prior to the institution of joint farming, service 
cooperatives should be organised throughout the country. This should be 
completed within a period of three years. Even within this period, however, 
whenever possible and agreed to by the farmers, joint cultivation may be 
started. 

(3) In order to remove the uncertainty regarding land reforms, 56 ceilings should 
be fixed on existing and future holdings and legislation to this effect 57 should 
be completed in all States by the end of 1959. This does not mean any 
ceiling on the income, as it is expected that by intensive cultivation as well 
as by additional occupations, rural incomes will rise. 8 Surplus land should 
vest in the panchayats and should be managed through village cooperatives.' 9 

(4) With a view to assuring a fair return to the tiller, a minimum or floor price 
should be fixed reasonably 60 in advance of the sowing season with respect 
to each crop, and arrangements should be made to purchase directly, 
whenever necessary, the crops produced. 

(5) The introduction of State trading in whole 61 trade in foodgrains is welcomed 
and should be fully given effect to. 

(6) Every effort should be made to bring the uncultivated and waste land into 
cultivation. The Central Government should appoint a Committee to devise 
suitable measures for the utilisation of this land. 

The Congress trusts 62 that the steps indicated above will be taken by the 
Central and State Governments at an early stage; and that the Congress 
organisation, in cooperation with others, will help in every way to mobilise 
mass enthusiasm and arouse initiative and a spirit of self-help in the millions of 
the farmers in the country. 


54. “their” replaced “his”. 

55. “Further, those who actually work on the land, whether they own the land or not, will get 
a share in proportion to the work put in by them on the joint farm” replaced the remaining 
sentence. 

56. Added “ and give stability to the farmer”. 

57. Added as well as for the abolition of intermediaries”. 

58. Added “such”. 

59. Added “ consisting of landless labourers”. 

60. “reasonable” replaced “reasonably”. 

6 1 . “wholesale” replaced “whole”. 

62. “trust” replaced “trusts”. 
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17. Land Reforms— The Next Step 63 

President, Comrades , 

I am rather inexperienced in speaking to you on agricultural matters, not that I 
am not greatly interested as everybody has to be, in India especially, and ever 
since I worked in Congress, inevitably, I had been carried up to the present 
agitation today. I am not a farmer, I have never owned a square yard of 
agricultural land nor did my father own a square yard of such land nor to my 
knowledge did my grandfather. So, when agricultural land is not in my life 
blood and I have no desire to own it, and therefore, however much I may read 
the books, as I do, or however much I may consider these matters, I can never 
look at it from the point of view of a person who is intimately in his life connected 
with agriculture as many of you are. Of course, there is one advantage perhaps, 
in what you call a layman, considering this problem because one gets lost in the 
details that the experts mention all the time. Nevertheless, naturally you are all 
deeply interested in this matter because it is of vital importance to a vast majority 
of people living in this country. The land problem is important — the fact that 
the land problem is important in this country partly indicates that the country is 
a backward country — industrially backward country, obviously. Someone, I 
think has said about it in a different way. Whatever that may be, the land 
problem is of basic importance in India and it is going to remain so. Even 
though, as we will develop industrially, I do not agree that in the ten years’ time 
that we have prescribed, I do not think that this problem is likely to be less 
important. The land problem will remain with us for a long time though other 
problems will gradually become more important, and I hope a large number of 
people, who are engaged in agriculture today, will be engaged in industry, because 
there is a basic way of tackling the land problem and that is to shift population 
from agriculture to industry. There is possibility that the burden on land today 
is too great and at some time has to be reduced. I am not suggesting that people 
should walk to the industrial area, but that the industrial occupation should be 
encouraged and should be spread in the rural areas. 

Now someone said something about the subject not being adequately 
discussed. [...] Every year, we discussed it — in committees, in Congress 
sessions, in newspapers, then how can we say to the public that we have 
something new to discuss. I cannot understand it. Whatever that may be, at a 
particular time a particular resolution has not been put; well, you cannot say 
that any resolution that comes up in a particular form in discussion will be tried 

63. Speech to the AICC, Abhyankar Nagar, Nagpur, 7 Jan. 1959. File No. Speeches at 

Nagpur/ 1959, Misc-1959, AICC Papers, NMML. 
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to be passed next year. That will land ourselves in absurdity. Everything that 
we have raised in this report or resolution, there is nothing new in it, if put 
together in a good way, in a suitable way. Everything is to be discussed ad 
infinitum. So far as the working has to be considered, in a report of this kind, 
is [that] what are the main features of it and to express our agreement or 
disagreement. [...] Mr. Kala Venkat Rao, expert as he is, told us of numerous 
problems. 64 1, for one, can get no answer to it at all, and what I would venture 
to say is that you cannot hope to go on discussing these problems without 
taking a step. That is an impossible position. To accept a broad line of approach 
and solve the problems as raised, of course there are problems affecting three 
hundred million people of India. If it was a simple matter, it could have been 
solved long long ago. It is a difficult, complicated, complex matter and the 
complexity of it, above all, affects three hundred million people of this country. 
And to get them to agree and cooperate, [...] neither a resolution nor a kind of 
slogan can bring about those things on which depend so many factors; and 
certainly on two factors, (1) that what we say is a feasible proposition; if it is 
not feasible, it does not matter how much shouting is done; (2) that it is suitable. 
If we work hard on these two factors, we can succeed and achieve results. 

Having spoken and not to talk, to accept the statement which is also made, 
that the peasantry in India is faithfully conservative and does not want to move, 
I do not accept that. Of course, it is conservative in a sense, and it is not 
conservative in a sense; but if it is a put in a right way, an understandable way, 
we can understand. Therefore, I say that this criticising a major approach, 
because of the new problems, because of the various details not worked out, is 
not a helpful way of looking at it. Of course, this Committee or the Governments 
concerned no doubt should look into the problems, and try to solve them in the 
best way they can. But the Congress must concentrate on a major approach 
and then see the things as they come. If you fail to adopt the major approach 
and go after minor things, then of course, you will get moving all the structure. 

Some people have said that you must not limit or put a ceiling on the rural 
incomes, unless you take to their proper incomes. First of all, of course, the 
answer is nobody is putting up ceiling on the rural income. Nobody wants to 
put it. Our whole object is to raise the income — double or treble, but where 
are the ways, these are not the ways. We try to put a ceiling to the quantum of 
land, which is quite different from ceiling on incomes. But anyhow, to put it on 
the same basis as the urban income may be sentimentally justifiable but practically 


64. Kala Venkat Rao (Andhra Pradesh) thought that the whole picture was still confused and 
required cautious handling. 
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it is obviously not so. What we mean and what we should aim at, is equalisation 
of income. 

XX XX XX XX 

Now we have to see what are the main things in this report. There is village 
organisation: it requires panchayats and cooperatives. Thus we have to increase 
the level of the village, the village authorities, the functioning of the village — 
not to make it something gradually fading away because of the onset of the 
time but to make the village more important, the village panchayats more 
important, and with its authorities which would function, and may allow them 
to make hundreds of mistakes in the beginning. We should not be afraid of it. 
We could have taken a step forward. That is the only way. After all, we have to 
give the village that position in national life; and it is only then, when you give 
them authority, that they would be able to function well, not if they rely on [...] 
going in and out of the cities and going to the Reserve Bank, and not with die 
idea of being out of it all the time. So the village and the cooperative — remember 
this — not the tall big things in which the Bank has to give the money, are going 
to matter. All told, they may do good for the moment, I don’t deny that, but we 
are not working for the layman for tomorrow. We are doing it on a firm 
foundation on which to build a multi edifice. This multi edifice can be built only 
when this large class of three hundred thousand million people themselves are 
working for themselves and participating with self-reliance. There are village 
panchayats but as the report says, there can be unions of village panchayats. 
So, thereby you get intimate village cooperatives, which have almost a 
confessional feeling of knowing each other. They should be used to work with 
that feeling. 

Now, somebody, I think Shri Kala Venkat Rao, talked about panchayat, 
cooperative and possible conflicts. I have no doubt that there would be conflicts, 
and I have no doubt that we should face the conflicts. These things happen in 
life like the complicated things. It is not a nice picture that you go on only 
enjoying it. Are there no conflicts in the Congress Committees? All the time, 
some people feel this way, some people feel that way. Why are you afraid of 
that? But broadly speaking, the panchayats would be dealing on the administrative 
side, and economic side the cooperatives would do. I do not know why some 
thing like politics could not go on there. What is politics ultimately? Politics is 
not running the elections. We have some strange ideas about this from British 
times. The British domination used to point out something as politics and 
something not. But that is not the normal state of affairs. 

xx xx xx xx 
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(Questions and answers) 

Anyhow, the point is that the general administrative power will be there, and 
the economic power will be with the other group. After all, there will be persons, 
and they will try to find a way out. 

Secondly, a very important question is what we are aiming at with regard 
to the land. Now, it has been clearly stated that our objective is joint cooperative 
farming. It has been mentioned many times before, that it is specifically laid 
down, and I think it is rightly laid down — in fact I think there is nothing also 
that we can do about it, not only that but there is no choice in the matter that 
something is to be done and something is not to be done. I know everybody is 
not convinced of that. I know some Ministers of some states proclaim their 
opposition to it. I am sorry that they should do so because I think there is no 
future for agriculture in India except joint cooperative farming, the only 
alternative for this agricultural country, fairly large individual farming. We would 
not take that. In a country like ours, we cannot take that. In a country like 
ours, we cannot. Are we to take farms of one acre, two acres, three acres and 
like that? We talk about ceiling. I came to that. How many people are affected 
by that? There is no choice. You cannot advance on modem lines and on 
scientific lines unless there is cooperation, unless cooperation means joint 
cultivation. Broadly speaking, you require extensive or large areas to put in 
scientific improvements, etc. Therefore, the only way out is to join them together 
and have a cooperative basis or separate proprietorship if you like. By doing it 
immediately, the way is opened out for various kinds of technical advance, 
whether you go in for mechanised farming, tractors, it does not matter. It is 
for the people to decide about it. Of course, I am not opposed to it but I 
personally feel that we should not hurry into it. We will try it here and there, 
but I do not think we should jump into it. But I am not opposed to it. Anyway, 
in India, to tend to do that is not likely to achieve good results because usually 
we have to build up mechanised people to do mechanisation. The man has to 
be mechanised to run the mechanism. I know the man can be mechanised, 
there is no doubt about that, but we are thinking in terms of hundreds of 
millions. Therefore, it is not from this point of view of mechanisation. There 
are so many other scientific improvements that can come in if the area cultivated 
is large enough. It cannot come as farming less or a little more. Thus we have 
to take up cooperative joint cultivation. 

I think Shri Tyagi said about service cooperatives. 65 Well, I very much like 
to have it straightaway as soon as possible. But I do not think it is a feasible 

65. Mahavir Tyagi (Uttar Pradesh) welcomed the idea of cooperatives for both ensuring the 

sanctity of property and promoting socialism, but warned it would be slow. 
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proposition. Presently, I may say that where it can be done immediately, has to 
be done. There is no need why we should go step by step but even by going 
step by step I do not think people would be able to do it without conflict. But I 
should like that this changeover comes as smooth as possible and I think it will 
be helpful — cooperative to begin with. Let the people be used to that type of 
functioning and not to make them jump too much. 

(Miscellaneous questions intervene). 

xx xx xx xx 

All that I would say is this: anywhere it is passed, whatever may be the decision, 
the law should permit or if you like encourage the formation of joint farming 
cooperatives; there is no question of a law being passed for that, the law to 
form the cooperatives, to have joint cooperative farming or not. Now the question 
arises whether the cooperative can by 5 1 per cent majority start doing it. This 
question, I am not in a position to answer. Either I think I can concede or I 
would not like some mechanised persons doing it as that would be undesirable. 
After all, we are an all India body. All sorts of conditions exist everywhere, 
even in different states and within the states themselves. The objection, however, 
as I might like to make it clear, is that of joint cooperative farming, and the 
category of ceiling that is accepted hundred per cent, because they are many, 
and some in the Congress oppose it, but they have to swallow it. I may make 
it clear that if the Congress oppose it, and the Congress Committees, the Congress 
Government have been committed to it, even if it is half and half, they are 
committed to it. I wish they should not do so. The way for all this, as I said, 
the cooperative farming for all purposes, those purposes include live farming 
too, whether they like it or not, it would be up to them to decide because 
whether Delhi or Bombay or Nagpur, or wherever it is, that is the action which 
is coming in your way to ultimately carry out the thing, not even the authoritarian 
government can do much more. That is the second point. 

The next point was about ceilings. I have just said something about ceilings. 
I do not think that the application of ceilings would be least very much. Some 
land may, however, come but not very much. Nevertheless situation as it stands, 
I think, it will become inevitable for us to do it. Congress cannot say that it 
would give up the idea of ceiling. This would be a tremendous weapon against 
the Congress all over the country. Not only that but it would be harmful to do 
so. We have to put an end to some certainty. My submission to you, however, 
is that realise all the difficulties and the actual practical gain from this is much. 
Sentimental gain would be considered, whatever that may be, there is now no 
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escape from it. 

Then comes the role of the Congress Organisation. Such big reforms depend 
very largely on the organisation behind it. When you consider, what you call, 
the lack of success or adequate success in our food programme, my basic 
answer would be that of the Government administration and the Congress 
Organisation. We blame the monsoon and all that and we suffer greatly. The 
states should be able to deal with this situation; and secondly, the Congress, 
because it is a majority party, has to meet the situation. The other part is of 
course there, but that is the other way, adverse, making it worse by extracting, 
by shouting out and so the burden is on the Congress organisation. Naturally, if 
there is poor supply of foodgrains in India, the rest of the organisations cannot 
produce more. But a great deal can be done organisationally and by the 
Government. Thus the organisational aspect is of highest importance, not only 
in this food matter, but generally. We are presently going through a vital stage, 
everywhere — whether it is the world, whether it is India or whether it is the 
Congress. Rapidly changing conditions are creating new problems for us and 
we are facing new problems and unless we stop pulling each other’s legs this 
way and that way, which we sometimes do, we would be completely lost in 
the woods and not be able to see the sun and the light. That applies more 
especially to resolution of this kind that you are passing. 

(Questions and cross-questions) 

Logically, I do not understand it. It may be some parts of Rajasthan or some 
parts of Bengal and same parts of Madras — vast areas — how could we deal 
with it. We would not. The basic concept of the matter is that we are looking 
at the point which is logically wrong. Central Government servants for the 
same type of work, I may tell you, do not get the same scales of pay as the 
servants in the services of the states. How? There is no justification for it 
except only a historical accident. 

The question of population is highly important, and if I may mention here 
that the Congress as an organisation should discuss it because the Congress 
can do a great deal. I want to know, someone mentioned Model Farms. Now, 
as far as this is concerned, each state has its own model farms; and it is only 
this, which would show that the State Model Farms have progressed or not. It 
only surprises me that how many of the State Model Farms have been 
continuously growing. 

It is said that the results are not satisfactory and if it is so, the sooner it is 
wound up the better. It is high time that it should be a successful farm. Personally, 
I would suggest that the Ministers concerned should have a rule that the person 
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in-charge of the farm, which does not function satisfactorily with success, 
shall go and shall be dismissed. If it is about 500 acres of land or so, it is 
certainly that there is something wrong with the man; either he is incompetent 
or not caring to what happens. Such persons should not be in-charge. It is the 
fault of the ways of thinking, from the British times and British days. Take for 
instance, we are now slowly getting into the habit that any state enterprise is 
not on “no profit” or “no loss” basis. 

xx xx xx xx 

It is a matter for consideration and not a matter of general approach, that is, 
what should be decided whether it is not worthwhile if suitable conditions are 
obtainable perhaps to have a large state farm mechanised yet to produce as 
much as we can; and the profit is always the reserve of the state. There is no 
question of procurement or otherwise. It is only a consideration. 

Any way, what comes to my mind is this; that we have a large mechanised 
State Farm today. It is being built up. When Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin 
came to India, Mr. Khrushchev made a gift of agricultural machinery. Later on, 
large consignments of agricultural machinery came to India — not only tractors, 
and we had difficulty where to use them. We wanted a very big farm for using 
them. So, ultimately we found out an area in Rajasthan — in Bikaner. It is a 
farm of about 30,000 acres. 66 Now it has begun to show results. The results 
are good, and the profit is considerable, and much higher than what it were. 
Uncultivated soil, not cultivated for ages past — a virgin soil getting little water, 
etc., the water is now coming from the canal system and more from the Bhakra 
system. But please remember that this has nothing to do with our mechanisation 
in the whole of India. 

I think, therefore, so far as the report is concerned, it is a fairly short, 
concise document, definitely making certain precise proposals which you might 
feel like slightly difficult but is quite feasible and should be acted upon, and 
sooner you accept them, and try to act upon them, the better. 


66. The reference is to Suratgarh State Farm. See also pp. 441-443. 
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18. Amendments to Resolution on Planning 67 

Mr. President 68 and Comrades, 

I have listened to the previous speeches with growing astonishment, and with 
wonder as to what the subject was, which we were discussing. There is a 
resolution, rather long one, before this House to consider. But many of the 
speeches — lam not referring to all of them — bore no relation to this resolution, 
or to planning, but spoke about all odd things , 69 which may be of interest, 
which may be of importance, which may be relevant in other context, but 
which were totally absolutely irrelevant with the present discussion. 

I wonder if the people coming here to speak, have cared to read the contents 
of the resolution, and I wonder whether the gentleman who put forward the 
amendments here has taken the trouble to understand the resolution. On the 
amendments, I speak with all deference. They are singularly trivial. There is no 
particular meaning in it. Just add a word here, and add a word there, there is no 
particular meaning in it . 70 Chaudhary Ranbir Singh wants to make out that all 
the fault is due presumably to the Reserve Bank not giving enough money to 
the Punjab. Now, is this planning? What is this, what are we after? Has Chaudhary 
Ranbir Singh given a thought to what planning is? Have we talked about Reserve 
Bank giving or not giving money to somebody? What has it got to do with the 
subject before us ? 71 However, any way.... 


67. Speech to the Subjects Committee on the ‘Planning’ resolution, Abhyankar Nagar, Nagpur, 
8 Jan. 1959. File No. Speeches at Nagpur/ 1959, Misc-1959, AICC Papers, NMML. 

68. U. N. Dhebar. 

69. The speakers were Abdul Ghani Dar (Punjab), Nalinaksha Sanyal (West Bengal), 
Chaudhary Ranbir Singh (Punjab), Manmohan Misra (Bihar), Sucheta Kripalani (Associate 
Member), K. P. Tripathi (Assam), Phool Singh (UP), Babubhai Chinai (Maharashtra), 
Bhagwat Jha Azad (Bihar), K. Hanumanthaiya (Mysore). 

70. Dr Nalinaksha Sanyal moved the following amendments: (a) From para 6 last sentence 
delete the words “or economic”; (b) In para 1 1 sub para (i) after the word “conducted” 
add “with utmost care”; (c) In para 1 1 sub para(ii) line 4 after the word “coordinated” add 
‘over a long period”; (d) In para 1 1 sub para (v) after the word “controlled” in the last line 
add “while retaining sufficient incentive to increased production and the formation of 
capital”. 

7 1 . Ranbir Singh demanded that food production shortages be ascribed to low investment in 
agriculture, not natural causes, hence to omit from paragraph 2: “Unfortunately a succession 
of bad agricultural sessions, due to floods as well as drought, reduced the output of 
foodgrains and other agricultural produce considerably.” Abdul Ghani Dar wanted to 
insert “improper planning” instead of “Due to floods as well as drought” in para 2 line 7. 
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Mr. Bhagwat Jha suddenly shoots out into family planning, and says what 
have we done about family planning here. Well, I ask Mr. Bhagwat Jha to 
produce an instance to me in the wide world, if any country has done anything 
more than what India has done in family planning. I do not say we have done 
much, but let us try to understand what the question is. 

Mr. Hanumanthaiya 72 draws attention to a multitude of subjects, and about 
education which is so important, and about so many other things, but in the 
context of the subject before us, if I may respectfully submit, they do not 
come in, of course, anything and everything comes into planning. Planning is 
to take into consideration the manifold activities of the nation, as it must and 
should. But we are not drawing out a detailed plan here. We are giving here 
approach to planning, the approach to the coming Third Five Year Plan. There 
are no details here, you would see. It is an analysis of the basis of planning. 
What have we got to do with the Reserve Bank, to which Mr. Ranbir Singh 
refers, I cannot understand. It is really highly displeasing, this kind of approach, 
or Mr. Sanyal comes here and in the most eloquent language, says something 
to which there is no meaning at all. I say, the language should not be only 
eloquent, but should be meaningful, so that there is some sense about it. We 
cannot understand. Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani tells us in a woeful and 
distressful tone 

(Questions and Cross-questions ) 74 

I am sorry that I cannot succeed in convincing Mr. Sanyal. That’s my 
misfortune. Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani comes and tells us about the difficulties 
people have to face, about the rising food prices -very important , 75 but having 
nothing to do with this resolution. 

(Questions and Cross-questions) 

I repeat. Sir, that Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani got totally irrelevant in this resolution. 
In wide sense, of course, everything in India is relevant in connection with 

72. Chief Minister of Mysore State, 1952-56. 

73. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from New Delhi. 

74. According to a report in National Herald on 9 January, Nalinaksha Sanyal interrupted to 
ask: “Let us have specific comments on the proposition made (by me) and not mere 
verbal comments.” 

75. According to the same report, Sucheta Kripalani had asked: “Has the rising cost of living 
nothing to do with planning.” 
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planning. But read through the whole resolution, and you will see it is trying to 
be a base for planning, trying to lay an approach to planning. I would not say, 
‘Don’t plan’. Take these things separately. That of course is another attitude 
— which way you adapt. Then again Shnmati Knpalam said about giganticism, 
in terms of approval. Well, I am rather nervous about her approval sometimes, 
because I certainly did not mean what she made me to mean here. I referred to 
the tendency of people, states and all of us, asking for big things, big farms, 
etc., and I say we must concentrate on the small things, and with that I entirely 
agree with her. But when she goes on to say wayward in the past, meaning 
presumably there were alleged schemes, let us say, a steel plant or a fertiliser 
plant or the machine building plant or the machine tool plant or the locomotive 
factory plan for Chittaranjan, I disagree. I think they were not only important, 
but they are the very base of planning. We can have no planning, no food 
prices, no this, no that, unless we have power and steel. There is an intimate 
connection in my mind between more power and more steel, and food prices. 

I am not yet aware of the scale, although we have heard in China they are 
producing iron and steel in a village fashion, but broadly speaking, you have to 
have gigantic enterprises to produce steel. 

You can have it in the cottage way too. Broadly speaking, you have to have 
big power schemes to have power. You can have it in a small way too. Therefore, 
while it is perfectly right for her to lay stress on plenty of small schemes, it is 
completely wrong to imagine that we can do without these gigantic schemes 
because India wants to deal with gigantic problems. It has to deal with them in 
every way — in the small way, in the village industry way, and in the biggest 
possible industry way. There is no way out in the modem world. 

Then there was Mr. Babubhai Chinai 76 who spoke eloquently, but if you 
follow what he said, it was really to express his disagreement with our entire 
approach, not today but yesterday and day before, and long ago. Now he may 
be right or he may not be right, but if he is right, then the Congress has been 
wrong for years past, not today, ten years past or even more. Certainly since 
Avadi , 77 we have been completely wrong, going astray. Well, I am not for the 
present, therefore, going on discussing in this house the arguments of Mr. 
Chinai, because that would mean discussing the basic things, on which the 
Congress stands all these years, and ultimately go back, doing this now. Have 
we to go back and back all the time? We have to take certain attitude. We have 
come to certain decisions. After full thought, we will discuss it, and now to be 

76. Independent, Rajya Sabha MP; President, FICCI, 1957-58. 

77. The 60th session of the Congress, at Avadi, 21-23 Jan. 1955, which passed the resolution, 

“Socialistic Pattern of Society.” 
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told that we are wrong, the whole approach is wrong, certainly we can discuss 
it, if you like, but we can never be able to go forward if we go back always, 
and think about what we did about eight years ago. He referred particularly to 
wholesale trade in food, carried on by the State. Now coming to this resolution, 
it was irrelevant to gain the point of view about this resolution. I have no 
doubt, it can be referred to at some other place. But since he referred to it, I 
would like to say that in the opinion of some of us, it is a vital, important, 
essential and inevitable thing. There is no choice left for us, and let there be no 
doubt about it, and we shall proceed to the end. He refers to life insurance and 
to my surprise says that there is no prosperity in that. I was of opinion that it 
has prospered far better than what it did previously, and I am still of that 
opinion. 

Now, coming again to the resolution, may I say, Mr. Hanumanthaiya was 
pleased to talk, to discuss, not this resolution, but something that was published 
in August last . 78 Now, we have to see what is before us here. It is an important 
matter for this House to consider. It was not meant to be a picture of the world 
of what society in India should be. There were some odd thoughts jotted down, 
and addressed to some of my colleagues. His predecessor was quite right. It 
does not give any picture of economic or other matters. They were only odd 
thoughts or criticisms or the apprehensions of the state of work in India. There 
the matter ends. Then he asks me to produce such a picture, and says that to 
produce a full detailed picture of the world or of India is beyond my capacity. 
All I can presume to say or do is to put forward in discussion some ideas 
before my colleagues and comrades, and try to understand what is happening, 
try to mend our ways, whether we go wrong, as we often do, and thus try to 
find the path to reality or objective, whatever it may be. We sit here discussing 
these resolutions. What are the young men and women doing today, not all, 
many of them. Somebody told me yesterday, a young man studying in the 

Nagpur University a bright young man — he said: we are interested in your 

Congress Session, of course, but all the important talk is about space travel 
now. We are thinking about rockets going to the Moon, and what is going to 
happen next year and year after. If we do not catch up with the events, we 
shall be left far behind. That does not mean it will be a dangerous thing if we 
jump after and try to be a rocket to the Moon, because we lose the air and 
cannot reach the Moon. That is perfectly true. We have to be on earth, but that 
does not mean that we should not stand on our feet on the earth, and lift 


78. For Nehru’s note, “The Basic Approach”, written on 13 July 1958 and published in the 
AICC Economic Review of 15 Aug. 1958, see SWJN/SS/ 43/ pp. 3-11. 
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ourselves up and hold ourselves straight because we scroll on the ground. So 
let us see these problems in this wide context. Big contexts of the world are 
changing. Mr. Hanumanthaiya talked about this wonderful thing which has 
never been done in India, in the times of Buddha and Mahavir, and now we are 
trying to attack property. Really, I am amazed. It is true that many things are 
being done including the simple things like railway train and a motor car. Does 
he wish us to give up the railway train and motor car, or hundred and one odd 
things that industrialists have brought. I do not understand his arguments. 
Where are we? Are we trying to get to the subject, or merely wondering about 
the odd ideas. Now let us come to the resolution. 

Planning, if I may say so, there is nothing else. It is a silly thing for me to 
say so, but I will have to say so because people seem to imagine it is something 
else. Suppose anybody says it does not provide for sufficient orphanages in 
India, well I am not interested in orphanages in India, I am interested in planning. 
Orphanages may be good, bad or anything, I don’t know. What is the good of 
bringing up the question. Suppose somebody says that a widow has remarried, 
why don’t you mention it here. Well, I am not opposed to a widow remarrying, 
but I do not want to mention it in my resolution on planning. So, let us 
concentrate on the basics of approach to planning, because it does require a 
certain mental picture of the state, he was going to, and of the way to it. There 
may be difference of opinion, there are amongst those who are communists, 
this, that or other, I don’t say they are all alike, socialist, non-socialist, capitalist, 
but at any rate, when the socialists and the capitalists argue, they argue on the 
data before them, not on the basis of any irrelevant stuff . As a matter of fact, 
today in a broad context, even the capitalist world talks about a classless society. 
The ideas change. In America, which is supposed to be the highest development 
of a particular society, they talk about a classless society, and I may tell you 
there is less class in America than in many a so-called socialist country, and 
many those who talk about socialism, in India specially, we talk about socialism 
and we cannot get out of our caste, which is a negation of socialism, which is 
the negation of democracy, which is a negation of any kind of feeling of fraternity 
or equality. Things are changing. Things changed tremendously 200 years ago 
with the Industrial Revolution. We are gradually keeping up to it. Now the 
industrial resolution is coming. Even if we come up to it, other things, happen. 
Today it may be said with complete logic that the world has within its resources, 
has resources and power if properly applied to serve every material ill of the 
world — material I say. 

Tomorrow the power is still increasing. So this is the context. Who realises 
the context? When we talk about this subject, do we realise the context of the 
world, we are living in and moving in? The world is different than what it was 
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20 or 25 years ago, and we have to realise it, but we cannot suddenly jump up 
to the Moon, as I said. We cannot produce world out of nothing. There are 
certain processes of so-called capital formation, so-called creating surpluses 
for investment. That is the basis. 

May I beg of you to read the resolution? Consider the basic factors. There 
may be any number of differences of opinion, in regard to the details of planning. 
We have not gone to that yet. We are thinking about the approach to the Third 
Five Year Plan, and we are thinking of it in good time, two years before the 
Third Plan is going to be ready, to give to this country, to give to this great 
organisation full time to consider. We are deliberately doing so. Some people 
indicate hurry, where is the hurry. This resolution is in direct line with the 
projections laid down in the Second Five Year Plan. Why does it appear odd to 
some people? For two reasons, one is that we had rather hard time, during last 
year or two. For various reasons, reference is made. We had a number of ruts 
in our head. It may be because of our fault, it may be because of defective 
planning, whatever it may be, it may be due to our weakness or external causes, 
or all of them put together. Secondly, there has been a tendency recently to 
shift or make us shift from the basic positions, we had adopted. I do not mind 
people who believe in our going back pleading for it. We have every right to do 
so, but let us not be led away by that. Let us understand and then accept 
whatever we like. I have recently said something about the private sector. 
Now, I want to make it perfectly clear, that I believe that in the present 
circumstances of India, both the public and the private sector are essential. At 
the same time, I believe that the public sector represents the dynamic urge to 
go to certain societies which we are seeking to build up, but the public sector 
has to grow not only in extent, but in importance, but even so, there is a vast 
expanse left for the private sector, and it does not infringe on the public sector 
and does not challenge the right of the public sector, what is its due, and it is 
because the private sector challenged that right and tried to infringe upon it. 
That criticism was made on its activities. I do not mind, it is trying to do so. 
The private sector is trying to criticise the public sector. This is a free country, 
for anybody to a say anything, but then they should not object to my saying in 
my own language, what I feel about their activities. 

But the point is, it is rather a futile argument. As I said, the public sector 
and the private sector in India like places are necessary today, and if we admit 
that, then we must equally admit that in its right place, the private sector should 
have freedom to function and not have criticism all the time. What do we do? 
We criticise the public sector, we criticise the private sector, we criticise 
everything and prevent it from functioning properly. That is actually not very 
helpful. We have to be critical of course. We have to be wide awake and alert. 
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but this kind of drowsing, nibbling, and squabbling all the time, for everything 
what has been done, for this sector or that sector, helps nobody. So I beg of 
you to consider this resolution as we approach the planning a little further, 
carrying the whole projections of the Second Plan a little further, not farther. 
Then again look to another aspect too. What we plan for? What is planning? 
Let us remember, it is not putting together number of items — (1) cement 
factory in Andhra Pradesh, (2) fertilizer factory, (3) something somewhere 
else. That is not planning. No it is merely giving certain priorities in planning. 
Planning is something intricate, much more complicated. What we can serve, 
we plan for the 40 million people of India. Now we are planning in the Third 
Five Year Plan. By the end of the Third Five Year Plan, it will be seven years 
from now, so we have to think what will be the population of India, seven 
years from now. It is rising pretty fast. I do not know what will it be, let us say 
about ten million. Whatever it may be, so we have to keep before us the figure 
of 410 million before us. We have to provide food for 410 millions, clothing, 
food, housing, education, health and what not. So, we may be able to do it, for 
all. But that is the problem. Now, how are we to do it? There is the agricultural 
sector of high importance, of basic importance, not only because of food, but 
because it gives us resources, and there is an industrial sector of equal 
importance, because it does not matter what happens to agriculture in India. It 
may go up to the skies in production. So I would beg of you to consider these 
basic approaches. We have to make millions of people of India to understand 
this position. We have to work and they will not be preserved loan from the 
Reserve Bank to do the job. Let us be very clear about it. 

I have no doubt that what is said in this resolution can be improved because 
there is going to be widespread discussion on these principles, wherein we 
have to join, but we have to give a direction to that discussion. We have to find 
out, and discuss it amongst ourselves, push it, make people understand, because 
we have too much non-thinking about these matters, and it requires a good 
deal of thought, a good deal of discussion and if we do not think enough, 
others who think enough, will go ahead of us, because they would be more in 
touch with reality, and we will be in touch with the world. 79 1 do not wish to 
take any more of your time, and I will now speak to you in Hindi, as promised. 80 


79. The three amendments were defeated and the original resolution was passed unanimously 
by the Subjects Committee. 

80. The script of the Hindi speech is not available. 
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19. Socialist Planning Best for India 81 

TORT Rfcjf 2 ft? tfoft? TORft ft? Rft, 

g?T ft TOT W % % ft TOnft TORT RI (jtdN, ftp'll % TOT?, ftfftr Tj7 ftq ^ | 
TOT? '3TFT gft ^Md ^f, ?ft ^3TT Tlf^ TORI ft ft R ft T TRTR I TOR TORI 
w, ?rft ft w, ft fNt ft, ft? ftftft ft, ftft TOroft ft I ft? ft ftf jrto 

{% TOHTO W ^ RIT Rift Rft 3 1 ftfftl TOT? OTFT TOft TORlft, ft ft Rift 
R TO ?fTT fTO, JR ft I ftft |) 

’TOfr TORT Rift ftftftR % TOT fft #T TORT t, TORT ??T ft£l%TOT ft I 
R> eft fttfftn Rift ft, ft? j^RT eft Rif ft I ft? ft TOTO? Rift ft RTTt TOT 
3> Pl*dd I JTTftTOTOJT TOPT-TOPT f ft? TOPT-TOPT Jllft ft RITO TRFET ft, ftftr 
3RRT if «I^T |IT t ft? RI ft fftlTF % fft Rift ftRT 1 1 JIT JEfft? fft TOT? 
^ % RT fftftft t ft TOR ^RT ft ftf TOR T TOft ft? fft R#Pt TTRHT I % 
^T ft TOTOft ft ftft, #7 fftftlTO ft TORT ft TOlft Rift ft?j cR 7 ^ f, Rift ftft 
TOT fftlPT t, W TFT t, TOT eft I, JRTT WR |l 

Jlft TR ft TO ft? TFFI TO fft? TOft t, TO q^lft wft JR TO# f, ftft Rift 
TORT? TJR TOT, TPTJ? ft TOftT JRT §t? JETlft fftft JTT? ff ft | 83 Rf FRF ftf 
f% ft’ ftftfttf Tift TOft t, Rift ft fftrlft t ft RT TPTg? RTOT ft ft I TOR ^T 
TOT ft I RT iTTlft ft JR JpgrT ftr, ^|?T ftft ft ftT?l?T TO eRT jftJTT, eft ft? sp^ft 
ft ft ftt, ftfftT TOR RT RR RpT JHT ft ft RT ftrftf ft ft I ft ftft?T R TOftT 

ft ft? Rift ftrcft ft, ft? to ft ftTOr ft ftrft tott I, mh ftrftr i fftrft re wr 

^tr, fftft ftrftH ft ft rw fftiT, ftfftr ftr ft ft Rift wj ri jrr ft i ri 
fbiPdehiO ftrftir ft ftr Rift ftftf ft 1 ftr rt ftftr ft ftrft gr ft, to 

ft to I ft, RI JfR ftft ft fftlft RI JRTTft ft fttRlft ft ftft ft, ftr TOR 
2TT, ft?T R, ftl Rlfftr ft TOR, RT TO R?T TORTOT TOR fTO, 

ri ftrftw r 1 ft^E ft ftrift gft rtr ftftE jr I, ftftror Rift jr ft 

ftroroffa ftftftvJf ft w | Rift tot 1 ft ft Rftr ftt uroft TOft I, fft*i tof ft 
ftftR ft TOR RI Rft TORT ftr RI Rft $lfftl TOft, RTO ft TORT ftr §lfftr I 
ftr fft^I rRF ft ft RI ftTO ft TORT 13ft, ftftft ft TORT ft fftT TOTO ft ’Jft 
ftT ^Pl<II ft JT|T fRft ft q|ft ft I ft? Rift JR TOT-TOT ^TO, ft ft TOR ft ftftFRT 

8 1 . Speech moving the resolution on planning in the plenary session, Nagpur, 9 Jan. 1 959. 
AIR tapes, NMML. 

82. U. N. Dhebar. 

83. From 26 to 31 Dec. 1920. 
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# ftngr # i fft# «ttt # ff#t ^ frft T frsft f# frt f# jfft gf i ff# 

ft f$T # t?f #t, #f#RT F>li)F # F-nfid TT # Ft ^f fIR H 6I^HI J M#t F# FTF Ft 4l^ 
FT# FFT-FFT ### % f#FR # I #T f#T FR FTF # f#FFt# eft sblPd #T # F#, f#RTF# 
fcfj 3TTF -sftT FT FM# # 3fR fad# TTF ■sftTFT TTTt % ft Fj?F S#FT FfTF TFT feFTT I 
3TFF f#R FT FT TFFJT ?TFT «Wl)« Ft FTf^ffSTT # FTTT t, <3flT FT TFTfT FTT 
T F§F FjTJ ^vF-ftF gf, 3ftT FRT-tt-FRT #t 3TF#RT FTT fT[ FiFT FT, Ft FRT #t ’J# 
Ft • l l4) I #fR Flcl T#f, F?R T?T #t FTF# TtSTFT FR# # '3tR #t $Hlt TTTT# FT Fdd 
TF# f I vJ'FI T9#t ^ FI# # FTTT^ TTTT# Ft HWN FTT# FT# f , #tT #T 
TRTTF#I 

FF TTTTTF RF? TT# # FFT FTF #t FTTfttF? TRT % F#T ft TT#t TFT t, #f#FT 
f##FFR FTlflfFT TR % ?F##rfTFT f | #Rf TRT F# FRFT F# T3TFT TTF? ft# TRT 
f# Ffen f# ^t farr fm? ## trt ^tfm Ft? ft# trt ftf #rft TTRFTft 
#$T Ft 'TFT? FFT FT TF 9R# Ft TT# t? TTTTFTF, T#Slf#?T F# FT FFT-TTT ftF# 

# I FTFtT FT#TTW F><# t? I FT FTT TR FTFT FT ft I FTFTR #Rt #t FTft 
FTTF Tit' ^ # #$T Ft RTF# TFT# TTsI# # I FRT TIT FT TRFTF FT FFT Ft T#f ft 
T*#FR F#T#t # Ft F^F Tit' FTTt tf^FtF TTfFFt % ^5 TTM Ft! I FTFTT TT^f 
T# TfM ?tf, T^ftFtTTT 3TT^t TFTF TT Ft T^ft Ft, #T oMKsMIHl T ^ #nt % FiFt 

FfeF TF FTcT MI# [HTF] I 3fR FTFtt 3TF5T FRTT 1 1 FTFT FttF FT^f FFt T^f, 
TRTTF ^T, FTFT TFf T^f I Tf T# FFT «tt, Ft TFTFt I, FT FT GIF FTT f ■STTTFtt 
FTFTtl FftR FT 5RTTF Ft TTFFT FFT FRTT Tt^ Tff FT, FTF Tff f FTFtt I TTT 
FT 3fR 3TFT Rep TtFR'W FFTT TRT ^ TRT Ftt, >3fR FFFftrtt F?t, Ft Ft eft F*ft 
FiFFTT 1 1 Ft F^f, TT^f FT # FFRt TTT, FTR FTlt FpFTF T^, F^f ^TTT FT oft 
Ft, #T FT # FT#, FFRT FT^ % FT TT #TTft FtT FTFF FT TFI-tt^ 15# 
F# ?RsT FR Ft I afR #tnft ffT F#, $T#T Ft 3RFT ^t, Ft ftR TTFTTT FF fF? f#T 
FTF t 9lfR FIT TFRSF ^FT Ft, T % FF f% FT-TT TTFT TFT ffFT FT ^ FT FFT, 
3ttT FT 1C FT% FT TFT I FFt FTTT F?T 7T#F f ? f#T FTF t FTF# 7lM ^T Ft TFk# 
I? TRFTF tt Ft Tff Ft TFTt I Ftlf-T-Fttf FTF Ft I 

3TF FT FTt T FT, 3fR FT# #> TTF TR FIF, FR# FTIT FRFT #t T 3TTFT FtFt, 
ttiFTTT Ftt FT#, FttTTT# F|F f , 3#T F§F FI# TT^ TRT F#t 1 1 TFT T#F #§T Ft 
ft# F TF FT# F#t Ft#t I, 3fR 3TTF 3TF#t T##T # FTT # FFT-TTT Ft# f#T FTF# 
#, f#i F5TT #, TTF# # #, Fp5-T-F^J FTTF FR ##, #f#T FTFT F##t # Ft 7T##t 
FF F3FTF FtFT FF ?|?TFTT FT# TFf Ft FT#t I T 3TTF FftTFT# ^T FR# t, fTTTT- 
TT TTF# fr*^ FR ft 1 FTF# Fff , ^IFTF FFT # ? FTFt f#R t#FR FRTT FtFT # t#R# 
^FT, 3TTTF-3TTF F#f I #f#RT ft FT#f FF, TFT #t FTT# TT T f#TF# F5FT 
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'3tM %, *%$i3i 331 #ft ^ni%rr | q^ ( ^r j 35 % ^ cfi^f 

^iht 3tf% f ? f%3 < 33 % 33 % 331 % f%> pi wa 3% 3 # % ^tht 3if% t? 33T 33 ft? 
% FhR 3lH^ 'HKel 3%— 3331 3$, 3T <3 373, ^1K 373, 313 3<tf %t 37%, q|?cb 3*3F 
%t3 373 3T3, 3%f% %%3%%3T 31-3TT-3T3 373 % eft f%33j3, 3# 333 3fj% 
-3fk F% ^<3*11 I 3^3F 373, %t3 313 3T3, % 33 333 F% 331 373T t? 3 IFT 331 
F3 3f%%? 

%3T3T 3F %T33T t 3%7 %T3 317 %E7 F% f%317 31731 I 1%T 3F 31%, ?3$ %t% cfitf 
MtiM I, 3#T I 35f%, 3%f 313lf%3T? 331 F3lt 3T3% 331 f%3 |? #% 713R 
[33331] %, 3Seff [3S3T] I, 331 7Tl?M feWRM M '% ? 53 37 f%3T7 3I73T 
I, 33T%R 3FTT 3%^ f%^RT F3lt 733% 3$T I, 35tf %rf%31 M % F3 571 7f3T7T 3% 
%0%, 3t g%-33^ 7%%, 33% v>i>»sim % 3T%% 537-337, 3T%t 7T^t, 3T%t 71713 I 
%3>» 337 3T%t F3ff3 3$f #t, In 3$ Ft%, % cfl 3%37 Ff% f%> 537 75T7T-7ft 3pj %t# 
%%1, 337R37 gf^TT % %t | 3F Sm 333T 1 % 571 3?3 % %, F% 313% %ST 

=et fm eft 'Jim i ft % 33 f% q%r 3% 31331 I, q%r 3% 71 H$hi %, f^t rt=t q%r 
%$t % 3 %ti %f%Fi vitft ^ ttt^t 'Jtmi % f%i > 3 lt 7 %t ^Piqi % qftvF 7%, > 3 * 13)1 

f3TT I? 33T, f3RT ^r % 7Tfl3 ^?T if, 3t ^IFIcf Ft ^ ^ 

3 %? 

FMqt^tf RFT % 3^1 ^ ^RTT ^?T t, ^PT 3mft3T %, f^T 3fR 

3ft ^S ^TcSTf-^TIF Ft, t 3t, ?fe t, TTffa t, 3TO?t 3FT EFT-#3RT 

1 1 ^l5t FiFRt feEFT %3TFtl3F^r3T^t3Ff;c|3t, ## |3TT? 3JF3T, 3 
^3) FRIT 3IF3T % F 1 ? 3ft 3TRft3)T ^T %, 3ft 3TtT ^$ff ^T t 3*13)1 33)31 3^ I 3333 3R3T 
^§3 53 FteTT 1 1 3T3% 3?T =Et 313% S3 3T 333T FteTT % %f%3 ^tt 3% J l rifil4f 
%, ^3% 3% 33v1dl % 3331 %R§3T FI3T t, 3f)T M33TT 3? ?3 313 % f^RT^t 333 3lt 
3t?T3 f^fRTt3%, 3t§TW %33%3), 3% ^ 3TT3 3^ I 

33131313 33 '333 3T3 %% f' ^flT F3 33 %% t 3ftT F3% 3iFT 33T3T3T3 3% 3T3i 
F3 3m% 1 1 33M3K ^ 33T 3T% I? 3133T 3% F31t 3T^ qHN3K 33 313 % 3R 
3ft cR%t% %?T 3R% t eft 33 Ft 3331 1 3F 33E33T3 ^ f%3, [....] 33tt3 I, 
3FTT3 % 3T f%3ft '3%T 3T3 31 f%3, 3T 33T3I3T3 .(sllefl 3^ f^W 3% 3T33T 3^f RE 33t 
33 333 Ft I 3t 3T ^13) % I 3t 3T33T 3T3% I 33T 31 f%3 I %RE3 3T 3# 1 1 331 3TT3 
3TT33t 3% 335F ^11%, %t3TT '3TT3%t, 3333 F3I3T 3% ^t? [....] f^W % Ft •333% % >31^ 
[3T^T] Ft 33% | %f%>3 >333 3 FT33% 3U%, 3 %?JcF 311%, 3 F3)Rft 311%, [....] 3t 
'3ftl %t 33% 3T?T Ft3T 3T%3 3T33T ^ '3T3T31 1 ^15 3351, 3^5 eT33t -sftT 3FTFt 33 
3333T 331 §33, 313% %3T 33 FM 33331 F3 31F % I eft 33T3T3T3 33 3% qqf Ff3T 
% 33^ 3T% % 33^ %t% 35tf 3t?M fifi3T3t3)t 1 1 f%)3 S3 % ■333 T3 33 331% 
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TF '3TTTTFT TiTT t Tt TFF, TTFW TT?t TFt I RT^ft TF TT?t %, TITHI Tift 

lit I TTTTT Tf FTTT Tit Flit 1 1 

«TRT it FT^T TF I f=F TT Ft TF FTTTTT7T TFT Tdf fv3TT ^PlTI *f, MTIfll Tli (TF, 
3FTTF TT% TT?t I T?R FTTtt TTFf it FTTURTT 3TRtt FRFTFft 4t 3TFT % TTTFT TFFT §T, 
Fl TFFT (T?, 3TTTTR 'pTIT £ F?T FR TFRFt F#FR TFFtt 1 1 FR I TTT fcRT I, 
TFT FRF TFT f^RT % 3TTFTF fTFRit 3TTT iFTtlTF F%T TFFi I, FT TFFi' I, Tt 
Fit j|f^RT *f FT l?T HMdl I, FTTT3RTF RTit Tit, TjitTK % l?T FR HMct I I %FRFTF 
F^£ TTF TH9iT J Fid Flf^fFT TFF f^RT % *Jj?RR T> Tit I TTF FT I TT Tit T>4l T(?t 
I TTTFt I '3TTT |R ^FtT TF 3RFTF T3T, JTTftTFT ^ ^T, TOT TTT ^JFR 3, F4 ,J idRi(l 
^ F9T— fT<R}d FTtFTF 3TFT TFRiTF FidH I I ’RTF9T % MFct TT FRF TR-TTFT FTFft I 
ItTF Ttt, TT^T T# FtFtt I if%T, Fit T1|FT FTTFT TR fTTTFT FT FTTF3RTT TFFtt lit$R 
Rfr, ItTF % F#F1F Tit I TFT FRF fTF TF ’tt 3R F#TFTF I ^pfTTTT % i?ff *t Ri RETT 
Tit TFRT FFTT HI few, TFTTTR I FTR-TR 3TfeRF TFt Flit TlflT. TTTTTt FT ’tt 
FR-ifeT '3tf^RF Tit Hit TTflT, TT TFT-Ft-T5T F^TF FRF T? FRF Ft I TFT FRF % 
T)ARhiI it f^F FR *t TTRRF 'jihiil l?T PMi dldl I, TFT i) J l TFFi I Hf 3RT-3RT 
HHlTT T# #tT TTfFT, FfFTRT^FT dldl^dl Ft I 3TFT fM FTT TF ?TR Tt FTtFTF TTT^ 
FRRRR ^ t oflT FTTRTTF ^ t - cWRdd #F 3R TF 3#RFT Tt #F 

TFFFt t FT FTTFT, TrTTFT^FT FftFTT^t €Rf 1 1 #F TF # T^f TFFFTT [RF]fe# 
TFT TTRT FT TFT TFFT 1 1 FWlP-T) T^FT TTFFTi FRTF FRR FR3T F 3ftT FTWT F, TRRT 
T§FT FRTFT FFR-^ftT TFt ^ TFT I FRt ^?T FT FTRTTTTT faFFHT TF^, FFtt" TFT 
iT-ilT TFf?t FRTFTT ^ I ^tF FRURR TTT ^ftF TFtf TTtF TTT TTT Ft, TR FRF TTR^ 
TFT TfTfrRR %, T FRTTTTT TTFRF TTFT TTTFIT %, T Tit 4 3TTFTT ^ I \3R-TTT TFF 

TFT gTTT TllrrTT T, TF i>T Tlfrl %, TF TTT TlRi TF TFFTR TF TT^FT, TF 
FftRT I TFFT FRRTR? TFR %TRFFft? TFFT ^T5? Fit FT ?TRt TF ^ F^T T# t, 
TR FRF FT TTFTT TFt FT T^t FTTFT I TFFFTT f^f^TF TTtftTFT Tt tTF ^JpttTR TFT TFT 
%, F3FT^ ^ft TPrTF T^t f , \^T-4lT T^t %, f^TFTT FTft ^ I FT TFF^ f FT, 
Tt fittTR I, FT FTTRRT^t 1 1 

FTt FT TR ^t ^RTT ^ I ^PlTI TTFT F^t TftF JFEft TF% T^FT Tj[& ^Fl*t) Ft 
J l4t, TTRTFW Tit TF^ ’tt T^t F^f I T§FT 3RT ^ TifTT I^F T§FT FTlt FRT FTFTTT^T 
[....] Ptd Rt W ^ttF Tt Rt ili TFFT^ |t, TF^f^FT f^R, Tt ’tt Tib T^ttFEtf FT^t ^ Hit 
TFIFt t #ET4t ^ T# TT 4TFTTT Frit TT 9JF? % Tit t '3TRRFFT ^ T# 1 1 RIFT TFTFR 
T# I Tt I FFRF TR TF Tit I f% TFtf TTFFTF T# 1 1 TTFRF |, [....] FTTRTR c^t FTt^TW 
MTtyJl f TFFTF %, ^TtF ipTIT Ttt f^ffFTRtt Tjt |, | TFFTF, TF f 

Tif TFFFT TFt 1 1 ^RlFT TF ^ TFFT •STrTT TFFTT | ^RT f^TFT TF^t T TTT Fff 
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I 3TOI -Icil -fll RF I RF Rt [RTt] RRRT RfR ?t, RT RTR Ft^ RT?t f , RtRf RTftR 3TT 
# 1 1 FR% F^ 73TR <ft? Tt RTTRRT RFTRT R#R, FR RTR FR R?t fR, TTTt 
Rtf f - fr fn% r rt rr fR% fr ttcf f^mrT Tt rt f^t 3tR rrrt Ft 
RdR^ ^ TirkI f I 

3TR ^Ft RTPRt RTFT % ffRRT Rt RRR% % ^ RT?f, % tf^F RTR Ft RTT^ 1 1 Rt RRT 
f^RT RTT RRRRT t ? Rt # foRT# RRRRT Rtf t, RT cRRsRTRf RTT RT RTR RTT I RT TjfRRT 
cRT RFRRT t, RF fPtRT cfc *tRT RTR % Rftsfr RFR% R% I RRT RT% f^? 9TTRR 
3RFt RTRtT RR% RR Rtf RRj, RTR RTFRT RFRT |, RRffo ^ 

ttRT-ttRT ^ Rtf RT^R I #RT 3TTRT STlFRRTR RF^t I RTF R^f, Rf Rf F^STT tt 


RtFT-RfFT RF# I #%R RR # RFT RRRTT Mf{Rdd f3{T RR ^^R^ild 'tRp^TR F#TRT 
# ^ ## R#fR RFft, S'jH 3TTRT, 3TTRT, f«P3T^t RTTtt, t#R# >tRFH % RRT 

FTTFtt Rtt $tRtT RfR RFT tt I RRT 3TTFtt f#R# Ft FTR, RRRTt # FTR ## FPT1T FTR 
t ft# | RT#t RF RR dH^U, % RFT F^feRR TRtR$9TR -3TTRT RFT FR fRT ## RfR 
FTR ^ RR*R Ft R# RFT #FT, RR I vFR-#tf, RfR RRR# 9Tf#R RF RRT 3TTT RR# #t 
RTR R5W FPTTT FTR Ft R# RF eft, FR# Rfd dlsbd Rtf, FR# fPlRl Tit i!RT#t ##R 
RR) iifsdifTR, #RFR 3TTRT RTFR3TR Rtt RF#, Rt Rt RF#, Ft# RR# Ritt 7RTFT FTf#R> 
^RT ftiRT F'tf#, Rf#T> FR# RRRR TFR-RFR RRR% RRT, %, '^tt TFR-RFR ^ 
RRR% % RRRt Rhi?I ^T R^-R^ RlRTT RtT^ R^t, Rt 3n% ^t f I RF RTR <3ftT F?ft 
Rit 3ttRTR RRTRlpR ^ I R*t RRK RTT% FR RTR R, F^t ^t RflRIR RFRRTR t, TR^^R 
1 1 RFft R RR R^ | F^^RrTR tRtRJ?TR ^ I RF Rt Rft R#R |f, ^tR ^ ?JR fg, 
F^ 0 ^ % ^ft #T 6 hA RFT ^ft ^5-R-R^J RFtt t f% PldTi RcR RiTRRI% RftR t, 
Rt RTR ^1% 1 1 RF ft [1R] %lfRRT R^t F^^ftRRR TRtRR?TR FRRt RR^ I 
RF^ftRl ffRRTFt ^tR, aftTRR^Rt RTRt, RR^tt RRF % FR^ ttRR FR ^ 
^RT ft % Rt TgRFTR Ff% R*t RftT FTRT% RR> %tt ^R^ RTt RRFt, dRhd RR RfRRT 
Rc5% Rjft ^tT, RF Rt RRTR RTRT RTR% FRlR RTR RRTFt RR t ^ffT RtR ^tt RR^ 
FRRTT FtR^IRFRTRRRRRFtrftRRflRt^t RTR, FR RT RTR RRT Ftett RRt, R^tt 
Rtt I ^tT RTRRiR % RRT% FR ^titt % Rt RF Ttt ^ Rpft f^RTR RF TFT %, TttT 
R^-R% d^9b ^RT RR% Rt — vd4ld R)iysll*t RRT-RRT Rf^RT ^ RT^ft %, 41^, 
TTTR^RRj PlTi^t, TRT% Rit "ttit f^FR^f, RTRFT PlT)^, FRT % RiRFT PlTild 

RR 1 1 RTRRR I RRT RRtR RTtt RTR tTF ^RT ^T— 3JR ^ RTR RRT - RRt ^ RT^RT 
fR f Rt RT^ Rif Ft RT vidRt f^RTR *t R)|41 Ft, Rt RTTRRiR FR ^<3ci ^ RftT fR^ - ^ 


f^TRRTt I RTR f^RR R5^ I Rt RF RTR ft I 

Rt ReftRT RRT fRTT? RTPtt ffRRT RfR fR^t % F^F^RR MRJ?TR Rt RF^ 
RF RRTR tt Rtf RFRT RT % RR RtR JgSTFTR Ft I RF RTfR^iR RTR tt, RRfi% RRRtt 
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d ihm Rft SIT <jftm R SR f$T # I eft ^dil RT ^|c;4l, tf>H< ^ eft 4 1 ,<gi(i6iei Ft# 
# Sift FRRTt RlftR TTRT-HFKMI, RjflftK, dle^R, RPflTRTT [....], R3JFR RR1#R, 

rir# r#r #, s§s #tR ff srirt# # i rf s^rt sft i ftt# Rft# r% ri# #tr tit# <|ftRT 

R, FT #9T # RF RT, Tiil'RF RTtf RTRsTT R#t SR, 3Tf#RT tfRT RRR RTT I RR# RTTTR |f , 
7sTT# RTt fRR RTR RRt RTt I 3TTRT#t RTR sft I RF RTR RRT # I ^tT RTR# RTTTR R Ft 
eft ell 4 1 ’J# h<# # I RfRTR 3ttr TTTRTR RIpT RTR SR | SRR RtRt R?t fteldl SR | 
F TI Ff^5Rct ffte^TR RT# ^ RTF dlHM RF# RRT 3ttT FfRT R# ft el} R# FR#-?Rft 
^fl^T ft el I RR RFTT I ?FT% gR I FR1# ftT# yRTRT OTtT TTt?TfeT7R R#TF #RT *|f 
[§*?], FR# FRTR ftTRT RF I, FRT# #FRR # #RT IT#, RF 3ftT Rt I •3TR FR #t#f RRT# 
3 R|# f RRf#T FTT# Rtf TF#F % c^ftqi ^ RIHtI $Tf#R t, ftstld #, '3#T R^RtRf 
^ elRs) # fRj RRT-RRT RRRift ^PlRI # Rft % Rt Tg^TFTR Ft RTR I RT#t Rt RRTeT 
TftRT-FFT#t RTT RFt TFT, f#T FR ep'FTR ft HI I ^f, RF Ft RRTRT #, RF RiTTDT RT feRR RTT 
3RR dlftd RTT dR># ^ f#T FfRT vddftRld Rt t, 3ftT TRRffRTR % RlftlRT ’ft TTRFT 
eftf^HT 3TTR TRT# RTT, RTR% RR, TF# RTT, TRTTSR RR, RRT# RR, RRR RR, #T-#T ’ft, 
TTTTS§f#RT R^R-MId ^f#RT R#, RRT-RRT 3TTR#t R# ^ [Rft] Ft RRT# [RRT#t] t, RF 
ejftdl # $lftd RT R#t I RR# RjjJ RRR R# <3ftT Rlrl # I elfcbd §lfRd ^ftdl *f ^ RR 
SR RR R^t I RR RTTRt RFTT ?RT fti^el Ft RTeft t % f^TRRTt RRT ftHll, fR>T Rt RTft 
RIRTR RRpft RlftR % FR RRRTt %RT Rtf RT% F^RT RR, ftTTTT F^RT RTt M I 
-3TRR 3 TTRRRTR % RFt RRT t? FR RFTTf RTt TJtffR I RFRRTF Rt RI^ RF I % 
FT ^tTR, RfTR^t sftRT, FR^ft 5^RT ^ Ft, FRTTIR % Ft, RlftR RRT eftfaR RT ^ I RRif 
RTtf RFR R?t iRRTR Rff I, RTtf R RT?TRRT§T, R RTR, R RTR, RRt% FtBTIR ft, TR1RT 
I, Rt FRTTTR ^ I, Rt RTt RFT |RR I, ^ 3TTFR, MFR, RRft Rft I forft SFt, RTRFT I, 
FR RTF ft Rt 3TR Rt RTFft RT RFff Fteft sff TTRFRRIR Rft, RF Rt, RtRRTR % RRIR 
fi€tRTRffT#l ^ftRTR RRRft €tRT 1 1 Rff RTFRT ^ftRTR RRR 1 1 Rf%R RTRF 
Ft RRT Rt RTft RRTR R RRef RIRR % RfR feRRT SR, 3ftT RFT T#R RR 'RTR’ft 
SR ftfRTR RRRtt R^R RTR 3TTRRTR Rt FR^ff RTR# t Rt R# TRReff I aftR-W ff 
7TftR-#-7TftR '3TTR T ft FRlf 3Rftft RTT RRTTRRT RTTRT 1 1 3RtftRT R?t illieldR'jtd c^tR I? 
JTFt ftTTTR % Rftf ’ft Rff I tflftliRRd g^t RT Wft R, RRlfe R9JRTT ^fRTFTRTl 
RTRTR RFT I f^TTft RTF t Ft, *pdK % Ft, Ft, %RT FtRT 1 1 FR^ ftRR RFT % for 
Rt ^ft RTF % R^, Ft, RR ’ft F^RT % RTR R|R RTTRft R|R RTR I 

Rt 7TRR fsf> RR RRRR RF I ft RTR, FR% ReftRT fRRTRRT I, RRT Rt RFt 
vRR FR R|R yft Rift ff R RF RTR I FT, JTft ffl^FRf spt FR RRFf, ftdK Rtf I R^T 
FT RF I % FR RF RT^ I RtT FR Rt RRT fRTRTt 3TRTTT RFrt |, sjftR RftTF ^t f^RT 
ft sjftR ^ TTRTR, RTftlRT TTRTRt % RFR I, RTT# FR 3TRRT RR RR # [....] RTR# f 
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FF TTFT#Ft, Ft F*t9F 7T# F# FtFT, FT*ft FtcTT ■*& 1 1 FF Ft F# % F^t 3TF% 3TTf2$F 
fclfci Fit '3TT% FT % tfVq-11 % I FT, TJTtF ft FiTFFT FFT F>T, FTT^ 3PFTTT ft, ^Ttt FF 
fa> ff $■ F7F % ^f m&£\ ^ % TpTFM ^$T §F t, Ft F^Ff^FF fFt^pF <£ 
Fft^ftl^f%Hft%fa$TR%^F5ft^T§F, i<WWWt #T ^ FITTsiR F7F-F7F 
F>, F7T% cKFFl % I FFtfo Ft FF Slf^F % I fcTfTFT % ?lf=PT 3t I ^F Fdcfl %, FFT 
Fit §lfckl ft, R 5 IM % «kii 4) I fsIFcft ttc^ §if^kl ^, aftT FF i>eifH<*> Ti-l4I %, 'ST^pif^T 
%, FTlft ’ft H6M F^T §l&d 1 1 FF Slf'tF \3TT*t, FT y^frl *f ft, FTT% S'tIM % FTF 
tf tt ^t | 3ftT 3FT7 F*t dTfhlil F<4) % eft vTTT ^lf=kl FTt 3FT% FTF *t ^ FiT F7*ft % I 
FT H6v1 4*^ FF F>6 F t5lHI - $I4il % FFTTT ^f ”1f?l FT fjpt I FT H9l FF ^FT Fi7FT 
1 1 FF ft? FFF [FPpft] F#T ft, 3FT% FTTTFTF ft, 3PT% FFT ft, ■3PT% FTF-tfr % I 
FF F7FT 1 1 FFT FF FTeT fF?FF %, #T gft FTT^T Ft? TF?F F$T, FFtfo 3ttT FT F^5 
% eft ?Tt , J l()4t FT FFFTTT FiTFT % I Ft eft ^ F7^, dt %T Rh-M cl <6 % 

FT FF F rt, ?TTF FF f'tiT SRF FTFT ^ FIT FHFT FT «MI*1 ? ’TFT FF FT?T % 
Ft«b FTFft Ft FI?? F^ I t^BTT c1<Vh FT FTTFt R<gR ? Fli? f 41"1 *t, faiflH Ft FT 
FTOFFt Ft I FFT-FFT FRT |? f%TT FF ft FF 7TFTF FT TTFFF FT, ftT7Tft F #3f, 
FF ?TfFcT FFTt FT7T FFtt % 3ttT FTT §lfFd FT TPfPT <^F FT, FFeTT FT FFTFT 
^t? cHI)RL ?lfFcT -3TT FIcft % ^ItT F? ?t TTFcfT % FFeTT FT FTFFT FRlF *T ?t, Ft%-% 
3TRfFFt FT ?t Fit I FFTi% ^Mt-FfT FFefT FT^Tlt FTFFT, Wtt 3TfFF FFT I 
eft FTfcF 4fFF g5t FTTeT 1 1 FTRF F,RFI<0 fF FFft % - ^ FT FT 
?TfFcT Ft Fit? Ff FFTF FFfT ^lF)PlF Flf% fF, F^feFvT FT^cT fF cTF I 
FFtF FT 3TTF F# - FF ^TRT fF TTcTTF' I, FTrF TFF^T I #cF % I FTeT FF I fa 
FIR FF f| FT^ fFTTTR % FFTeT FTF I, Ff^F FtT Ff^FT FT FTFT-FtFT^ Ft Fft 
FFT FTF fF FF5, FFT FTeT I? ?cRT FFT FTF I, <$5 FFFT FTJT F#, FTFFTcT FT 
F^T 1 1 FfoF <$5 FRFF FRTF^F % Fj5 I FfFrT FeMF FF I % fF #cF F ^ Flf^T 

ffF 1 1 fFt FtFFt, '3ftr ?t TTFcF I #t ff ttfft fFr FF-ft-Ftf # t# cF f# 

F?#; ?TrfcTF FTTFFF TTtFFT ?tcTT I, fF? fFFT SF F FT? Ft|-t I ?Ftt FFT ?FF eftF 
t, eFTT FTtf eft TTTFt F T?F t, #cF F TFF^T TIFF I, #1 FTT%T F TF efTTT FTtf 
FTTFfoFt Ft FFeTFT I, F FFF FtFF, Ftf gf^FeT F#f I FFFTFT, TR^TFR cFf I, FFT 
vJFFT FtFT fF#, FFeTFT I, FFFT [ FFFF] Rk3MI 1 1 #T Fft FTeT I fFi FTTF Ftt-% 
eftF Ft, 3TTF ^TFF-^TcTF TF TTFF t, FFF FTF FFTFT TF TTFF 1 1 F# 'Ftf F§F Ft 
FTett I, FFT STIFFt WFM FTFT FfeTT I [....], '3TTFFT FFtrft FT, #T Fftrtt ^ TTFFtF 
FTTFT FteTT 1 1 FF TTFTW 3TTFFW ^f^FFT F Ft FFT I #7 I ^f^FT FT FF I 
% FF^t % I % FT ^T ^Ttt F?t FT t^T TFFT 1 1 eft 3TFT FT Ft FTTFt FF 
FvT f^FMt #T FF FT PtFIF% # yrf%F I FF ^ Ft ^ RFTF ^ FT Ftft SFT 
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FtSfltl TT tFT fteT TT TFt I T?f MlfMf tf TF Ftt t 3TT FT ft 

TITTTTT t^TT TF TTTT ttTFgef Tt-l'PVlTi-H Tit; FT-^ Tt TFft, W??t Tf fteT 
TT if, TSef T t FTT eRF t ff9T Ti 3FTT; FTT TTF % eft Ttt, F# ffteFFeT % 
FTT TTeT TT ftTTT TTTT % TIFTTit % *tft TTFttT % FT TFT 3TTTT TFltt? FT eft FHMI 
Ttt TFT f=F m>~FT sl^Ki sjt%-ft tTep eichs, tt ^«bs, efh FTF TfttT tf ^ TTftTT 
ftT-TRT TFFt, 3ttT tlFT-TR tTT Tit, 3ftT tlHSII FTT % Ttt TFT FTST TFT3T t 1 TFt 
Ttt I, tM TTT TF 't, Tf Tit font T?t TTT Ttf t, FT [....], iJ^RFT TTTT Fit, 
Tel ell FIT ft^l, #T Tlei t I 3TFT tt! FT eK$ % 3TTF Ttt % I TTTT tf ftfefftleTT 
%TT tt T el ell TTT [....], Tft TTT eft ftiTTT Tit eKTebl Ttt tttt I tl4l tttt-TlgT 
TTTT tt, '3TftRF Ttt I Ft$TT TTtt^T 7FTT, Titt .^I6le1 Ttt tt TFFTT % I 3?IT TTTT f|st 
t I seiiel^ t FTfft srfsjcF Ttt 4>Fell I ^rieR <£tKI 3JTTTT % I efttiH tft ?TfePT [....], 
3TFTft TFT, TF ’ft tfFTT 'tlftt TT FTf %, FHH TT TTTeT, FIT ^ft FIT TFTSTt t fti 
fTTTT Tit T5tF tTT Tlf^^ TT FT3 iT TpJ TFTTeTT T<tl TlftT, tt ^3TTTft Ft?TT ^ feFf 

ttM t si? tft 1 1 tf g?r *#fr: Ttt 1 1 

eft Ft ti eftr Tft? FTrfttt Tit tfttt I, FTferr tft ti mm Tt 

TFFTT % I F^feftr Ttoftqtftr eTRT t, TTF^FTft m FTtf [eTTTT] I, TTF-eRF tf I 
FflfeR TTTt ftef T? TFT TTTT I, foeT TT#eft TiRT 4t^TT 1 1 f|# 

Tt '3TeFT; #T ^T eRF i3Tf^ TFT f, TTt% Tf4TT t ^TFT ftef TiT TiFT TiT^ eTTTTft 
TiTTTTFi [t] I ^ WT T?fFr t Tit, Tit T?JT T5t I 4t FTifePT 4t ^FfFT 1 4t Tt TiTTT 

tl 

4t 7TT3T FF t 3TNTi TTFFT TTTTT TiT TFT f I RF TTT t’ TF RF FT4 1 1 
% FT fTR ^T % MripFl Tit, f^RT FT % FT 4TTT Ft, TTTtt TTTTtr TtFTT ^ feR I 
TFeft TTTTtr 4 Wmi Ft TTf, ^Tftt OTF^ft Ft J l4t, TitfT-TntfT ■3TFft [••••] 1 1 ^nft 
Tt TTTT % ^3iTT TTTft t, etf%T OT’ft t' Ft TTtTTT t eflrtt ttTTT Ti f^FT I 3Fft % ftTR 
TiTTT t, eTlf^i FTftTR t FT 3TT)t TI^, TeTTF-T^TTTT TiT TT^, eftnt t, Tltt t, 
3ftr Tft cQ3 3ll0g< t ft$TT ^t ( Tt TFT eFF TTTT Ft TTTeTT t Ft 3ftT TFT eTT Tilt 
efttt Tit TFT TT Ft, Tt -3TT5T 1 1 

TFT iTFTef t FTTTT FT Ftftr Ti4t?FT 1 1 TF^ #T t, FT TTTeT-'STTF TTTTtt I 
Ttt Tn^ TTTtt FeT% 3FTeFFF eft t Ttt Tt TTT TT^TT TT FleT ^TFT t, PlTlef I FTTT 
TFT t Tile'll, ^ttt Tit TITeft ft, Tftft Ti ftTTT iileHl, .<gT TFTTT ftTUT iiletTl, '3ttft 
TT ftTTJT iileHl, TR TTT, TFTT TH, TTeT TTT, 3ftT mft Fe^-Fe^ _ Fe% 
eTTttT PlTelefl 3TTeft 1 1 ftiT 'FT eTT^tT PlTelefl t eTT fTT eftnt Tf t^HI, 
FTT TT ftTTT TT% TeTlt I FTT eTTF t ^T5-T-T^y eie4t(, ftf-TF TT Ttt 3T TT FR 
3TFt TFt 1 1 TTT%T FT TIT 3lt*t Ftt eft ^ftRTT $ TTTTt Fef Ft FT Fief, Ttt t FR 
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cFTTf^T^Un 

Tt FTRt cfTT TF?f Tit T3TTT FftT Ft TTT % FT TTFT f I TiBtT 

TiT TT TTT TFT 1%TTT F ft fTTTT T>TT TT, TTtF TiT, TTT5TT TiT; RFiT <§lT> %, FTf^PI 
% Tililtf TT TT Pt'tlK TiF; FT TTTT TlflfTFt^F *t iFFTT, FttT Tp5 TlFcl t <3ftT THTF 
Ft I FT TT# t fo FTlt %F=IM Tt ?jftc#£R T T^ct t, Tt FT TT faTTT Tit [....], 
#T ^f^FT TitTT Tg^ % T§T Tit ^PlclRf^vJi f [^f] Tit TTT T7 faTK TlR f, faflrl 
t, TFT TITF 1 1 TTffFi t#?T TTTT I; #T Tt FT t Tt ^ TTfcH TiR 1 1 3?R 7T#T 
I, tt*t Tft ftRiFTft Tintr TFtFTTit3iTifTHt3r, TrrftTft tttt %, sftr 
FTTftTT ifr % FTHt MTHHF f%TT TTi ^ ■3TtT TT T7FTT Tit J L-HMi 1 1 TlfFiT far 
■>ft FT Ttf $*!<$, Titf FT *fficT % FT TTTT Tit Tift F<aF fFi TF TT^t Fit ^frfcT ft, 
% TiBtT TiT TTTTft TTTT 1 1 TF F$T TiT TTTT t #T FT Ffn Tt TFTtT ft TTT TTT 
TTFT 1 1 FT FTTT FfttFftTTtFTTt#rt, TUFT, ?Tft TTTF tFRit T9TTT 
tFRtt I FT TIT Tit I #, ^TT%T |, $Tft Tit fFP^Flft FTlft #ft, TF 3tn I, ftfor 
FT^T Tp-F^ TFT T?t TTTT T#f I, FT TT% % fa RF FT RE TTF TIFT, T^-T-T£5 
Tt FFFTt ^ifal^TI^TTttTTfftTfttRfa TTT FT TTT TTTf Tit R? F Tt 
FT far TT?f I, TTFT TTTt 1 1 ]§?, FT ^TT 3 FT TTFft t fa FT TTT-Ft TIT 3 
TfOTHt-aT^F TTTF-TTTT Ft I FT^T TFt 9JT faTT I 

TT Rfi #?' TTT TT TIT fafTT TT I TTTT FT ^feft TTfa ? TTT#I TtTTT ?ttrft, 
TR % Ft TW TTF Tt ?JT Ftfft, f^FT TTT TTT TT% TTT T=F, TTT TTT Ft TT^ 1 1 
Tt TF^ Tt ^T TTTt TiFT ?7T f% F^T Tp? TT% TT T f^TT TTTT TlfFT #T-TTTT 
TTT TT I T^t FT TT flTTT TTT T=F^ t, T# Tt FT TTT T^t TTTT I FT 
T% cFTT TT% t, FT =Ftf T^t c^t TRTr FFTT^f, T# ^ TTTT T TTT TTT TT TI^ 1 1 
FT <fX5 TI% % cFTTT5T% TTT T^ t, ^tTIT TflTF Tt I TTFT TTT TTT TT TTT 1 1 Tt 
^T TT> TTTTT TFTT I, Tt FTf^T ^tT-T^tT TTT TT FT I ^T ^tT-T^T TTT 
T^t ^TT ^ TTT FT TT TT ^ TTT TT% ftTTF TT TIT TTT TIT) FT I Tt TFT T9T 
Tt TF FtTT I FTlt TTTT%, fFr fTiT% TtTt ^ tFlT F^f FTTTTT TTTT I? Tpft F?T Tit 
TTTTFt TT TTT (Fid4l #ft? TIT T^f TTIT TTT TTT tFirtt FtFt? TT M^SF TTT TTT 
f%rft FtFt? TTlPF TTT FT FT TTT !PRT TiT TTTTiT Tit FTTTlFt TiT #T TTT TTT 


TTT TTcft r x#T TTTtF TT T# Tt %T FT fFT tT§TR T W tF I FTf^T 

F^T TTTFTTT | TTT 3TTTTFt ^ fTT TTTT TTTT I, Tt Ft% TTTft 1 1 

^TT TTTT’ TFTT [TF%] TTTTT I TTFFt ^T%, €tT)-^tTi; TFtfT f^FT #T vTT% FtF; 
TT TF% «Ft fiR, TTlF f^, TTTTT Ft, TTRT TTR Ft #T TTTF TiTT fTT, TFiTT T 
Ft I T% TTTT Ft TTF ^T? TTT FilMTl TiFT, FTTiT TTF TTT Tift F I FT% 

tFF tfFf T^f, Rtt FTTt fFr ftft PititF F ,i ^5TT ttRjstt ttfF t, TT^ [t%] 
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3 ftf i if ?fRtf ftf ft >jftr ? t?t t| Rfr ftf FlFt Ft f? ff f % 

?F ?F- , Eft ch<c^ 3TF? ^FF *t ?F FFTFT F)t FTT FF Fft fldl I FTT-FTft <*><<£) 
3TFFT 3TT?Fft ?ftT TT FF'ft d3!d FF Ft FT^ f 1 3TtT F><4l ftctt f , Fftfit FF Fft, 'rtf^b'i 
<jRTFT?t FTF FF I % F^ F^Ff^JW tFtFJFF FFT FTFT f I FTT F? FTFT % I » 
FTF FftF FT Ft, ?TTFTT 3TTTT tNtFFTT ? TI 3?|T FT, FFtFt FT Ft I FTT^ FFf % FFT FT? 
f ? FF Ft F?f R& FFFJT ? WF FTTT?FT% FF - FJ^TI FTT& FFt ^RfFTft % t fa 
5 ,J sR^i|H ’tciV^TF FT ftft ?f?FT?T ^faf FFT f ? HIFT, 9lfal I MIFT -Ft FTTF FI??, 
fajTTft FT TIFT Ft FT FTft FiftT ^FT Ftf ?TT TIFT Ft, FFTfa FTft % FiTTTFTF FF? f I 
FF Ftft STfaT ^FT ftcft I ? 3ft TTTFF, FTFF TfTT I, WFI-FFTW f, ftTTF^ f , FTFtFT 
? — Fo f TFT FTT? *f I FF FTFT ^FT Ft TFT f, 3TTT 37fFF FTFT % I ?Tft ft FTFT FFFEFT 
FT TTFTTt f fa ?9T fa?F ^T FF FT FFFT f I <JTTt FF i^RjiFF tfa^T? ?ft FF 
FTFT f , TftF f , FilFT? f , FF % I ?TTFt ^FT FTf I FTFT Ft dlyt F ft ?t FTT ft Fft 
TTFT?, FIT FFF FT?t 1 1 FT, FFT Ft FF FFtTFT % F#T ft FT# I FT? ft FTFF 
FitRFl ft, F?ftF FT% FT ft FTTFTT FTFT Ft F?f ^FT FtFT, FFT tt FTT Fft FT^FT FTFT 
^ FT I #T FFT ft FTF F?ftF FFf?, F?ttF FT ^ FFT % FEt FoF f I ?*t?TT FTF 
FtFFTF FFt, F$ftF FTFFit FF ?ft TFft, fTTT FTFT FTFFT I FF Ft? cftlFT Ff?t % I ?Tfa 
FT? % f fa FTFT ?FT Ft; ?Tfa FT? ? f fa F?ftF FFT FFT Ft I ?TTF FFT F t 
F?ttF FFT Fit F?ttF FFT TFf I FFt F?ttF, fFTTF F?ttF FF I dSl, d§d FFt 4t^ %, 
F 3TTF9FF Ft FTRft t, FF FF, ^RfFTF % I FF ^t^T Ft FTF FFlT FFT FTTFit, FF FTFT 
Ft, ?lRtF Ft, FiTFit FtFT ^FT Ft, >3ftT F?ftF FFTF Fit F^t FSTtF FFTF fF F?ttF Ft I 
FFtt FtF F$ftF Ft Ft fF FF Ft^ FF FtTTFTFT FFTFT FTFF ^ Ft Ft FFR F?ttF FFT 
FTT F I FF [F^T] FF FttT FH*tl FftT f^FTFF FT?t FTFT F% FFF) fvTT? I FF ^f^FTF 
FFTft FFFt I ?*FR5FF ^FtFJ^TF Ftt I Ft FRRTF |f I FTTFt FTFT far 3TTF FTT 
TFF-^F TTFi% ^ I FFT Ftt, FFT F Ftt I oftT Ft 4ly) 3TTF§FF' 1 1 *t F^t FTFFT Ft fFTT 
FFT FTF FFFT FFTF, RTF FFTF Ft ^ FTF ^FT^t 3TNFt TTTFF FIFt I, F^f Ft FT^tt 
FTF Fftt ^tFff, cp SJT?T-FT F^ 3ttT %T FTF FFT FTF f , FTFT F^f I, W FF, f^ET 
FTFF) FF I FFTF FFF <gsi FTT t?FT I 

TttTTft FTF F? ^ tFT Ftr 3TTF?FFT FTF; JIT# FteF, FTT FftT? Ft % ft, FfFTF TTF 
F yFTFT FFft ?F?F, -3TTF-FTF-FTFt FTFft ftFT f I FFT% FT?ft TTF FTTFT 1 1 RfTFFt 
ft F?ftFT ft I FTFft #TTT, fFFctt % FTFFT Fft I 3TTF FT? f ?FlT FFT FT#TT ^ETt? 
FTFft t, f^TT FFT? FTTftTT FTTt? % Fff ftFT I RFTcTF #F FTTttTT FTft? F #TF 
|Tt t, F? TTFTW ftFT f I ^TFF TM^rf, Fft FttFTft f , FTF)t Ft?TT f I Ft #lt |F 
FTTF, Ft TTF ^T ^Ft 3TTFF FT?T, Ft? FTT FTRMFT FFFT f, FTF FTTT *t, FRfTF Ft 
FRft [Ft] FF Ft? ^ FTTTFFt FFT^Ft, FTTFTt ^tF FTF RHsIHI F?FT, FF?-^tF 
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sRH I R foT 3R7 F*T 3fR t ^ cf^f, eft W SfsRT cR, R FPJt 3FT 
cRTO5I% TR «FT jM f^WH if ^T <p ^RRf FT# ^R #t *tR? FTTfRT 
R 3TFTFt 3rR t #£RT WT % fR ?TTTT, R ?RT, RR tTRI RRfR*I? 

I %R ^TTfFR, 3 T*ft R, TF^f 3 lRf R, TRft 3 T>ft % <RTR I #T FT=R 7 fReR 
*nflR, f^R *nfRt hr? fttR ^rrfRf, Rt-Rt *nfRr trf % 3 rR R i 

*TF <RfRr R TR> TR? dRTF RTFT R, FR Rf ?R R?TT R T^ cTRJ % 3RT 
^Rt, eRTF R ^iRf «R TFf eft 3TFT =R fR TT<fR, RT TR ^R 1 1 Rt *IF RT# 
^TFRTit-Rft R, ?TF WTeT R RR, RT RTrT 3Rft % I RfoT FTT WR cR 3RR R 
■3RT FTR 4Um if FIT 5 ? fR Rdl, Rt 3TTR T^T WT ^R RR, RRf FlfR R Rpft 
%, £lPl FTT mH R, f% FTT 3) TTcpjf ijf FfdT ^ R RR Olf^R) Reft I fTrf^R 
R^HT MFdl R Ri =RT >F^R Rlvd R, *RPPl R, Rt3HT R ^Jfk) R =RT 3TR?<Ri RtiF 
I f^RRf RT TfR Rf I TF WT RR, *FFfT RjMTFFT RFt fRT R 1 FTTRFT RRhT 
TfR 1 1 SPffr =FT 3TFT RtfatT R- M# RTR R, «lR FTeT R fR FT 5TRR R 
Rf^RF Rt R, 7FRT Rt Rt TTTTR I T§cT RR$W <TR R, RfRr 3T?R RRt 
3TR?W WTeT R fR FT RfR cBT tRt RT3T R, RtT FT R^F fRtfpR Rtf, Rt 

R, f^R# RT RR T3T ^R), TF tlTTf^R WR^^T^ft RT^ I ^INm «Htfli#T 

% f^R, RF-RF RRFT 3ffT tRj-TRj 3TTRft -3flT RF-TR) 3?|<c1 Rf PFRT % eff R% ^3fT 
T5T, TT RT ■3H%, 3?f^ RT^" <fl(9 ^4), TO ^R> I »T RRflR MC>l^ =Ft^, ^R 
?Rff 4)vjI % I RF-^Ri 3Ii<41 3)f , Pild^ ^?ff % cUfKbi ^ R?l% ^ dR eRf 
JTRT, WfT 3^r, TR|^TTcR cTCjRlft RR% 3J^ ?TR %, ?if TRff 
% -3ffT farRjW 7T?R SW % «HR WRf TiT % RT!t TR RT T?R RTT TR %, TRf 
^ f^R, RT cljR '3ffT RRTf if ^RTOft, ^FRRR TR3TT I M<£(4 T ft^ Ft’fr eft TRM^ ^Pt 
*I^f f RR ?Ri t l%-f^ni' T Ff I ?it ^Rl^t % I ^f=F ’Rif, vFlf^T ^ I 

RT WR % FW ^R WRt eFt RR ^PT if dt RR^t RFR <R% 1 1 #[ 3RT 
t #R R Ft eft 3TR f^iPR^JFtRTl, ^JTFtRri#? ^HpFH I 

pF RRft RR Ft RR 3TTRFT, #RT T?T TR# ?FT RFeTT I RTRFT jR FRt TFR 
FF RF ^sid ^ % FT RR RTR-R7 RR RR FTR ^FT R ^fR f, ^RT 
TFT% FI#, ^F gRWeT 1 1 H,dldd I, ^f RT TT TR RT f, *R ?T^" I F?R FRTt 
^T R WFT WPT FR Rr I ■Rr RF ?FT^^f R R RTTFT R»T R ^T efF^if R% [T0R] 
R Rf^i?T trR rRtt w RR?t I, f^tR ?rfR t, R%?t rft 

%, RfR R ddidl % ^R, 3RR^FF ^TF R J l4), <RfPh fR R Plddl 6HKI ^?T d<«Kh) 

=fRt R Rgddl RFFTT ?R wR R, ^ddl RlRlT, FtR d<.ddil -iR R RFR I FT, FRft 
3Ii«il<^ ^R R% R ^f dRdl ^ »T R^*T <)cF-«IIH R ^ I ^?FI^ R FR I 
R 3RT F^T miR'I R if, sRpT TTlff FRf ^Rf Reft 1 1 RlfFT I 3FR OTFT 
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grggt gRT git, tt FT gT# % eft ?ng^t t t WIT WM % I W 

wgr ?Hdi t 1 ft gtt gg ^rhhi ggit, grit 1 50 ^m<ii gg gt gg 
ch i w it t 1 gtg t$T | wtr tm ggT gt, jwg gt gftftrq 1 gt girt gw fiRi 

ttgrlgrggtt, F^gwFtgTtifawgftggigF^gttgwttwgr 
gig gft 1 gg gF Fwwg t? ftrg gw gtr % git? fw i #t g|-gi gfegt 
t ftw ggit t, fgw F^trg grt % ftw wi ttgr t, few gtt aftr fast 
w g 7 g tr fegt Fgrr ggt? gw Ft F^g wtt g#g 1 gg ggig gg t 3 ftt 
gig g# tt t ftt ggg gtt gr TFgr git 3 tr wt gw gtt giFt gtt fwt grftg 
Figg t$T gt Tt gt fow wggt gw F^tw gw g|gr w gw, gig gw gt 
3 fft 1 ggfftr gig gw gr aw wgigt gg grtF gg gtt, gig Tfeg gt gg-%-gg 
gg% f?rg F’tw gt gw tt t, gir-grg g<is t? f^ig - 3 iftg 'Sftr ggt f^ig gt g^g 
gw t 1 gt gg ft ftrng writ t gt TFg gtt gr, TFg ■sfi tftt -fft gr f ft, 
w gw ^ gig, Ft gf fftt gtf F^tw gw gw t 1 ttr sftt ft wt ant 
gft gt giftr t, wt wft gw gw t 1 tf Fnfgg tt girt ggr ftr gig w 
gFt I, gw gttt t gFt ftr gif g§g ftt ^tt gggtfg ttggr t wgt-ggr fagr, 
gg grr gg gist 1 gw gr t, for ft gw girt ^ gig gtt 1 gF gt gtg f gt 
^Itftg gr, gtw gT ftftg g>rt t, gt g>Ft t 1 [....] grr tt wt ggit gg 

ggw gtt t, gttttr ftrgtt ggtt gtt, fwtt gftgr t, gw wgt t 1 gst tg Ftgr 
gggr gtt t; wr Fit t, gt grt t, gtF Weft gtt, ftngtt gr gtf wg^ gt 
t gfr 1 arg gig ftpgtt gt ^ nw giFt f ^rftg t, tgr ftrgr giFt t gt 

gft gg ggtt 1 1 git ftwft w wt gt 4fgg tt ggt, ^ng Ptr g| 1 1 
ftw wgt fftr 3gg giFftgg w wg g? Tt t, ^frr ^ft giFftgg ggt gtr 
ggw gfgt, wr ftr wtt 1 gg gg wg ggt gig t gtt gg ^tfi 1 1 gt Frrf^rg 
gF ftgR gw % ft f^ Ft gig, gtf, gw Ft 3TIFW grggt gw t, gg Ft g|g 
tFgg grtt 1 1 ttr Ft ftg gg sung, ggg snrrgggtt gft grtt 1 1 gF $f$g?i 

gig t Itr ggf% gtg gt ftr TiTFg Frt aiRig w ftrgr ttr ^rig gFt t ^jwgggtt 
g gt gig gtt t, tfeg ftr tt ftwt ggig gtr t % Ft tFgg gftg ggt 
tttt, gtt t, ttr ftt tFgg gr gw Ft g^tt gtt fttgr, ggffg ggg gtgT grrg 
gt grggt 1 1 ggrr ^gt t ttg gg, wr gT sftr 'ttr gg 1 -ttr gt tt gtr 
gift tt, ttt tFF tFgg t ggg gtf ftg t ggsiTF g^t ggg t, %ff tFgg 
1 1 ft Fggt gtf gr ggt 1 ft gtt gtFt fw gt 1 tf^g ftr tt tFgg ^rtt tttt 
ttr ftg gr wgr 1 1 gt tf w git grtt 1 1 ttg t gt ^Pwitl git 1 1 
gt t [....] wggt gtggr gg wng t?T gr tfi f, ggt ggrtw gtt 1 1 ggttg 
gt gttt wiF-g?Tgt t gttt, f^wt gig tt twtf t ?itg tt, ■ttr ftr asngt) gmt 
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WWT SIFT Wlftw % WTWt, tt WWF FWWt 3TTW ftWW-fcwtt Wit, WT WW Wit ftWI 1 1 
FWt dt HI# WF | ftl ftlW ftWIF t ftlW ffewtw % 3TTW 3WT tst 1 1 WWfftl WF 
vWWt WTd f 1 Witt % WTWT FW WWI WWF W t#, WWW WWF dt WWW WW3TT WWWT 

wt -am^ WTWW antwr 3ftr uw www 3Tiwwt wwtwwt wifcw ft wtWwt i wwfww .3rtt t 

Ft WIF tdT f ftl ftld WW WIT WeRTT WW, dW)t)d eft T3WWt WIW t ft I tt WF dt FW 
dff WIF WWlt, Ft WWWT I, Ft FW% 7WTWT WWWT |, FdWT W5WT I ftl ftdW FW WWt 

wwpwwwtff wt ttiwwtt wt ftiwiT wt, fw witw t w\ ftwt fw wirat f%w wit wwf, 

WWTft efcfikd TFTt?FT Ft I WF 3ITW9WWT Wit I, ffWTW 3TTW WIT WWot t, t^W t WTdT 
dff I FWtlW FW WW WRTt wt SWTW WI WIT, Ft WWWT I tt FWW? WFt WF t ftl FW 
PWTWT WtFTT dWlt I ?RF-cRF tl Wit, FTW Wt, tFWd <f , tWT tt W), tt tWT tt WWlt 
FW, Wd wt FW t, FT dTF t \3TTt dtlt ftwidt f 1 

dt WWW % t WTTWtl WTWt FW WTdTW wt W|d WIWW t t^T WIWTT f wft t WTFdT 
f, tt wtf$T3T wt ft) 3TFT WWWt Wf ^tfWTW wt WWt FWtl WWTW <§d fft WW WT 
WTW WFW WIT WWlt t WTW 1 1 tftid ftWI #d wf dW ft WWWT tlW)t J lT tWT FW WTFt 
f tt FW tt! FTdt wt ddrf) WJH dfl tt, ttr FWT-WWT dt W^0 SHS-SK9IS f dtt 
Wt WiW-MedI dWT Wirt TFt f, dt W% FTIsT WFT twi tft? FWftW WF ■3IFRWW) 
t ft) FW FW WTW Wt dtid)K Wt ft) WF Wt ^WW T tw t, WW5TT t, tfddl % tt WW 
TFT t, FWWt Ft T JW 4><dl ft Wlffw> ittT WWT WIT tlT Wtwt wt Ft tWT WWIWT Wlffw 
tt ft) Ft Wp5 ^T WWI t Wit I WWi WWW FW FW Wllf-da-Wd) t WW WTT Ft Wit t, Wt 
ft? wttt wft Fttt t WW WIW tw Ft Witt t, WW WWt ^WWft 3|W TWWTT WWtt Ft Witt 

t, tt fw t?t wft t, witffww tfr tt^F ttr ww wHtf i 

wnw wf wt wtw twt, wft wfw t ^ftwitt t?T ttr wwiwwitt wftr wpwwrtt, wtr 
W^d WFW t, W|d-tt Wit t, wwfft) WdW-3TWW WW 1 1 FlWTft) tt tt JTTWt WIFI 
faddl Wdt WWW) WT Wt WIW FtdT WIdl t >ttT Wttt WTWW tftlWT WTWTt t? Wttf wtWT 
WITt t Wft W?ftW WT I ft 51 Id WT I WtWt WltftRT eFTt t WTW dWI 3TWWT W^W twt eft I 
WW ftFWW t, WTW ^ WtlW WWlt t, W WI^ftWT WTdT t, W ^ftwftyW 3TTWT 1 1 WWt 
ft slid WTTdT 1 1 Wt tFTlftwI WtW t WFT w|tt, Wit Wlft Ff I Wt ?WTWT Ff, FT, WF ft 
WWIWT t ftl ftw W9T t [t] ftinw wt WWW wftwi wt t, wwwt WIW wiftwi ftWT, WF 
<£ETft WTW f I WF WIF WWlt f ftl TTT t PWIWT WWW eft I dt FW t§t t WIW t#, WIIWWIW 
^?1FIW W?T WitRehi f I -3TtT WF WIFWT ftl 3TwtWIT ^?TFTW ft WWT, wflT ^eWt wt lldd 
wt, wf wft wff f 1 #r g^wt eft ttww wwt tt, tftiw wwt wftww t fWT 1 1 WWeft 
ftwKd tt g?WI ^ WIFT WW Wtwft f, 90 wtwft Wt ,T|W ^it 1 1 WTWtt tFWW t §WTT 
f, wwt WW t |WT, WWW FTTW t |WTT I W§W WWW f I WWWt ttWIT f I WFlf t 
Ft grwi, ^ftw Ft? wttt FTW, WIWR FRT wftr ttdt Wit g?wt t FWWt W^d ft FlRr 
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ft I ft7R3 3ft 3ft Rfft ft, ftft f73ft 3ft 3f3 Rfft ft, 33TF ft 3ft ftt7 3T3 ttcB 
3737 ft -3TR 373, RTft #7 RRR, fTlft 3737 7R, ftft eft 3T33-3T33 ftfft 2ft, 337 
%t d i meiift , 3 ft frrft, ^ftf-RT 3ft I RT373 ftftf-ftftf 3ft ftRlft t?T I #7 #ft 
ft ^fftjdd Tftft^R ft ^37T 3T I fttftf % 3R 7373 f3 7^3 ft 37Rft ftft ftft 
ft 3TtT fftsTR % d(.3dft 3ft ftt, Rriftf 37T 377T ft f^ I Rdf I R3Tf% RT 3ft fttfft 
RTR 3ft I Rftft 73R f3TT t, ftft fte?3 %33 37ft 3ftft 1 37T% 3R I 37T 377T, 3K£ 
377T ff 33% $TR 3ftft %ftrft|3T37T3 9TR:73tfT 7 t, RRR 73fT f 3TT % ftRT 
33" ITT 3i 73?T f-33 ft I 33T fft7Tft 3313T7 ddlftl 33% ftf, % ft?3 333 337 33T % RTT 
3T3 3ft 337?ft 3ft %tf%9T 3773T I, 3 R 337 333 373 3 RT ftfft eft 3R 3RT 377ft 
ft, RT 3T3, 37T 3T3 3ft, 33% %& I ^3, fftRR, f%33 ft, ftRR ft, ftRT%% I, 
3?T7 fftd 377 37R 3773T I %7 ft 3T7TR ^fft ft 1 %7 ft %ft3T% %ft ftf 7Tf73% t %7 
3T3% 3ft, 3T3% TTtftftR fftRRRft Rift I 

Rift ^3T, RR 7Tft ^3T, RT 7ft$Tfft?3 % 7T7ft 37 3%ft, %7 33ft RlfM 37%7 
7T3T33T3 3ft RTft 3ft [73%] I % TRIM I f% 373t%T 37T 37%7 3ft, RT RR 337 
%7 fftRT 337 % 3fft% aft? 3ft 3TM3M 3% ft TTWfftRT % 'ft 3fft% 3f3 7% ft 
%73R7Tftft3T33ftftft, 33Tft $T73lft ft %3, ftf%3 RJ7 f%7ft 3537 Rift 1 1 
3F7^73, RR 3? R§33 f%R%7R37;fft3 T3%T377, RT 3?ftfRT dft t, RTTt 3R 
<^dd 3ft qs^fl, ffti RT <^dd 3ft ■SRft d<6 ft 33ftT eB^, •sftr 'ftfj ftt ft I $dld4 
Rift ffttT gftt 3RT 3ft I fft3T ^ 3ft RT 377% ftRlfftiR RT ft 3ft I fjft RT 
ft ft Hlddl '3TT33R 3ft 5ldd ft fftfTR RRT 33 33T ft 1% RRT RtT3T ft3T ftt 
7I373T ft 1% fftt RT ft 3dft ft ftt 37ftt-3-37ftt ftR ft 3nft I ftfftR 37ft-3-37ft 3f3 
f7 37ft-3-37ft ft 3TRT ft ftft RT37T 3F3T 3ft37T, 33T 737R-%7 ft I RT3ft 3RR3 377 
7T37ft 73ft I Rftftq RTft f^R 3ftt ^TTTT 7I73T 3ft ft 3RT3T Rl% ft7 RT RT 717ft 3ft 
37TR 377ft ft; f7T7T 7T73T 3ft ft fft3T RT% f% RT 33R 3ft ftft fftift) 3737 ^37 
7ft?Tfft73 RT ft 33R 3Fft I ftft 3ftt ^3T7T 3ft ft I ftft RTft fftlTR 3ft ftft ft33fftftft 
3ft 3R 377, f u 5ftR7W 73Rj?R eft 7TT 377 ftft OiMehd 3ft 3% sfclPd ft 7ft ft 
■ftlftlRieti 73RJ5R, 7J7T%t ft 3Rft 7TT3ft 773 377 ft7 37T3ft ft R%-R% 333 3ft 
%tftRT HF7% I 3? 7TTfft7 ft f% Rift ^Tf%T 3F 7R 3Tft 377ft 3ft ft3733 ft 3ft ft I ftfdft 
?Tfft3 RTTft, fftdft RT ftRR 377 7T37ft ft, 33ft ft ft I ftldft RT 37R3 3T7T 3ft 37T3ft 
ft ftftf ft 3ft I 

ft 3R 337 313 ftft RTlft 3lt ft 37W 37R 3T f37 373T3 qft37T ft | M RT3 ^07 3fR 
3ft ft 1 3R ft37 ft I 373T3 Ti37 ( 3vft3-3>ft3 ft 3>f f37 f37R3Tft 37T ft — fftjlft7T 3Tf37 

84. According to The Hindu of 10 January 1959. N. R. Malkani had described the resolution 

as “colourless" at the Subjects Committee on 8 January 1 959. 
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1 1 Tf TlF RtgR, FT> T% % 3# TFf FT) IFfT FtF violill I Tf F rtl6dl i|R> 
FIT ?F TFTTT ^T^F^F^fFiTTrt? TTT FT9F t? t TF TTvTFF FTITT FFTTT I 
SdRlM tT) ^fnTt T>T GIFT RftT I FfTTT R^Fd dl$T> TTFTTT FT ft' TF FT)dl % TT 
FF% fT)Ft TFT FT) shlPddilO Rhim ft I R*Fd ft, TH ft, dHT ft, <^T>dl ft, 
FT ^t TF d=hdl 1 1 $dRtF FT) RdK 6ldl %, Rhbl F OTRfT % FT ^f fF JTPft 
Tdild TF FlTdl f^FT Tf! dHI4 > < ?Jt <N<F §F fUt Ft TFT ft FT) ^IIH ^ 
TF F*ft ?ft, FT) FITTF TfT F %ft Tt, F^, ff^fFTF % FFTt TfTT 2TT %F TTT 
TT I FTffT 3TFT Fftf FF FF T^ ^ Fl<4) Ft |f FFT RffEt 3TTTTF' FF TTd ^t 2ft 
^iRid ft)7 ^t TtR TFf Fi?t fT) TTt, FF 3N% TF fFFT 3TFFT TTt FFft? TTt F fF 
%*FF FFT TF Fttf Ftft % T^F Tit T)tf§T9T TTt? TTt F Tf FFPJT TFTtF f*)T? ft FT) 
FF3t FTTTTF ft, FrNft FTTTF FT) SJFTTF Tit F^t, ^R)d Fvfl^d, RlF^ ’tttt FtfT ^ 
TINT? ffR TTT, TTt F Tf FFtf ?F TF % ? FFTTt TTFT FltlF 4f ftf FF FT ft gfTT 
FFt T% I 

[ Translation begins: 

Mr President, 85 delegate brothers and sisters, 

I have been asked to present a resolution on planning. If you will permit me, I 
shall not read out the entire resolution. I think all of you must have got copies 
of it in Hindi and English and 1 do not wish to take up your time in reading it 
out. If you wish, Mr President, I shall read it out at the end. (No.) 

As our President told you just now, there are three main resolutions for 
this session. One is on international affairs and two on our work in the country. 
These two are separate resolutions and are concerned with different matters, 
but as a matter of fact, they are closely inter-linked and we must look at them 
from that point of view. Or, it would be appropriate to say that if we are 
opposed to one, the other, too, might not find favour in our eyes. Therefore, 
we must try to understand the thinking, goals and purport behind these two 
resolutions, especially the one that I am presenting to you. 

As I stand here, all kinds of pictures and memories come to my mind. As 
you have heard today, the last time a Congress Session was held in Nagpur 
was thirty-eight years ago. 86 1 do not know how many of the delegates who are 
here today were present on that occasion. Perhaps the number would be very 
small. Many others have come into the Congress since then and spent an entire 


85. See fn 82 in this section. 

86. See fn 83 in this section. 
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life-time in its service and have joined the ranks of the elders. But the number 
of people who attended that Congress and are still here with us must be small. 

That was an extraordinary Session and is regarded as a significant one in 
the history of the Congress and the country. It marked a turning-point in the 
Congress as well as the country. It was a revolutionary Congress which arrived 
at momentous decisions and marked the beginning of the Gandhian era in India. 
At that time, I was still young and full of enthusiasm and life, and the Congress 
made a tremendous impact on my mind. In fact, I remember that Congress 
much more clearly than the thirty to forty sessions that I have attended since 
then. So the picture comes to my mind of how a new wave emerged in the 
Congress, and infused fresh strength into the people. Gandhiji’s voice rang out 
in the Congress and reverberated all over India and in many parts of the world 
too. What followed has now become a part of India’s history. For the first 
time, we heard cries of “Mahatma Gandhi ki jai” in the Congress. It was the 
symbol of the organised strength of the masses which Gandhiji used to bring 
about a great revolution in the country. All of us know about that and all of us 
have played a role in it. 

Today we are once again assembled in this city of Nagpur for the Cogress 
Session. There have been many ups and downs in the last thirty-eight years 
and at least the pledge that we took all those years ago has been fulfilled. Other 
questions have arisen and other problems plague us now. This Resolution is 
concerned with these problems. 

This Resolution concerns in a sense basically our economic problems. 
How can the people of India be uplifted? How is their poverty to be removed? 
How can India become a prosperous country? How can India ultimately become 
a socialist country? What is the meaning of socialism which we talk about 
constantly? In fact, we use these words quite freely. The difficulties that the 
people suffer are often laid before us. Yesterday, during the debate on this 
resolution in the Subjects Committee, many of our colleagues presented 
amendments. Many of them were good, that is, in their own place. People 
pointed out in their speeches the various ills that afflict us and suggested 
remedies; they drew our attention to various things which have not been 
mentioned in the resolution. It is true that there are many ills which have to be 
set right. But it was not proper to discuss them in this resolution. If we were to 
draw up a list of the problems and difficulties that India faces, it will be a very 
long one. We will lose ourselves in it and get angry and impassioned; instead of 
finding a cure for the disease, we try to focus attention on each boil and wart 
in the body. The disease afflicts us internally and we must try to find a way to 
make the body healthy. It cannot be done by applying a little balm or ointment 
to some small wound here and there. Why is India poor? How can the poverty 
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be removed? It cannot be done by passing a resolution. 

As our President pointed out just now, the biggest problem before us is of 
unemployment and other allied problems. A poor nation is always afflicted by 
these things and by doing something in a panic, or providing a few jobs here 
and there, we can achieve nothing. We shall only be distributing poverty and 
not prosperity. You cannot remove the unemployment problem by creating a 
few jobs here and there. We must go to the crux of the problem and instead of 
looking at it piecemeal, look at it in its entirety. There are however two things 
that we must be clear about. One is where do we wish to go. We must have a 
clear picture in our minds about where we wish to take India, not today but 
fifteen, twenty years hence because large countries like ours do not change in 
a couple of years. We must look ahead and decide where we wish to be in 
fifteen to twenty years’ time. 

Secondly, we must know if we have some sort of social philosophy behind 
all this. There hds to be a philosophy, some sort of picture, because if there is 
no principle before us, if we fail to look at these problems in a scientific way, 
we will be groping in the dark. We will not be good doctors but mere quacks 
who treat blindly. The main thing is to understand the situation which exists in 
the country and the ills which afflict us. At the same time, we must understand 
how such ills have been treated elsewhere in the world. How did other poor 
countries of the world become prosperous? 

There is no doubt about it that most of the countries of Europe and the 
United States, irrespective of their other good or bad points, are prosperous 
and well off. They have enormous wealth and thousands of avenues of work 
are open there before the people. How did all this come about? I do not suggest, 
nor would it be proper, that we should copy the United States or other countries, 
for imitating is always bad. We must go our own way. But we must learn from 
the mistakes and successes of others especially in what you might call social 
philosophy or social technique. 

All of us talk about socialism and we have adopted it as our goal. What 
does socialism mean? Often when our colleagues present amendments in the 
name of socialism, I begin to wonder whether it is really an amendment for 
socialism, or a suggestion for something else. Socialism is not only an emotional 
desire to do good to everyone. Emotions are all very well. But it is not enough. 
You cannot treat an ailing person merely by wishing that he should get well 
unless you know medicine. It is no doubt a good thing to wish others well. But 
at the same time you require something more. Similarly, you need an 
understanding, experience and awareness of what is happening in the country 
and elsewhere. So, socialism means that there should be a social philosophy 
behind what we do. That has to be evolved out of an understanding of our 
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problems and not by copying others or merely by expressing a desire to do 
good. Desires and emotions, of course, are there in everyone. 

The fact is that ever since socialism was first thought of and discussed in 
the world fifty years ago, it has undergone a change. Many of the things which 
were considered peculiar only to socialism fifty or a hundred years ago are 
accepted by all capitalist countries now. The concept of a welfare state is 
accepted by almost all the countries of the world, including the capitalist states. 
In fact, the capitalist countries have established a welfare state because they 
have no dearth of money. You will find that the countries of North Europe and 
the United States, Scandinavia, etc., have established full-fledged welfare states. 
The individuals are looked after from the moment of birth to death by the State. 
So the principles of what we call socialism have spread so much so that the 
capitalist countries have even accepted that people should be equal, more or 
less. They believe that there should be no great disparity between the haves and 
the haves-not and a certain degree of equality in peoples’ income and standard 
of living must be maintained. In the United States, which is regarded as the 
biggest capitalist country in the world, people believe in a classless society. 
Now you can imagine that these are concepts which used to be regarded as 
socialistic principles. I would not say that they are paying lip-service to these 
concepts. In spite of the fact that their social organisation is entirely different, 
there is not much disparity between the rich and the poor. In fact, in India no 
matter how much we talk about socialism, there is much greater disparity. 
Anyhow, how can there be socialism or any other ism so long as we have 
casteism and distinction between one section of society and another and we 
believe in untouchables and Harijans and what not? How can there be socialism 
or democracy or anything else? Such words have no meaning unless we remove 
these social afflictions. I would go so far as to say that such great disparities 
do not exist even in the United States which is a bastion of capitalism as we do 
in India. We declare that yes, that is capitalism, we are socialist. 

So we must look at it from this point of view. The world is changing and 
the old arguments and concepts are becoming outdated. I would like to point 
out vary humbly that even our Communist colleagues shout slogans which 
belong to the nineteenth century which have no relevance to the modem world. 
That does not mean that there is no difference between the social philosophy 
of socialism and capitalism. I do not say that. But I certainly feel that the 
rapidity with which the world is changing has resulted in diminishing the 
differences which existed between these systems and they are coming closer. 
We must take advantage of this state of affairs especially because we are not 
bound to one or the other. We can make a choice with open minds. 

Now I told you that in the changing world of today, differences between 
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various ideologies are diminishing. What are the changes that have taken place? 
It is not a theoretical change or a change in slogans and what not. The 
fundamental change that has come about is in the means of production. What 
does that mean? I think I am not explaining myself quite clearly. I am putting it 
badly because I cannot find the right words. Means of production have changed. 
It is not sudden because changes have always been taking place. But the greatest 
change occurred during the Industrial Revolution with the coming of the 
machines, engines and steam and electric power which increased man’s capacity 
to work tremendously. Man suddenly acquired the strength of a hundred or 
over a thousand people. You may say that with the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution, human beings were transformed into ten-headed or twenty-armed 
Ravanas. Man’s strength increased a thousand-fold now. The result was that 
not only did the means of production change but the entire way of life of the 
human race began to change. It is obvious that this in turn has led to new ideas 
which is inevitable. Socialism and communism, etc, are the offshoots of the 
Industrial Revolution which took place in Europe and England first and then 
gradually spread to the rest of the world. All these industries that you see 
around you are the off-shoots of the Industrial Revolution. So the fundamental 
thing was the Industrial Revolution which resulted in the production of enormous 
wealth in the countries of the West and a gradual blurring and merging of class 
distinctions. Though there was to some extent suppression by one class of 
others, all the classes of society became more prosperous and began to share 
in the enormous wealth that was being produced. This process has continued 
over the last hundred or a hundred and fifty years and is gathering momentum 
in the modern age with the rapid advance of science. New methods of 
production from land and industries and even seabeds are being discovered. 
Things which had existed in the realm of fantasy and magic have now become 
reality. 

What were the consequences of all this? In the olden days, the question of 
everyone being prosperous simply did not arise. It was impossible because the 
quantity of goods available anywhere in the world was just not enough. A 
handful of people at the top in every country, the feudal classes, the zamindars, 
jagirdars, taluqdars and kings and emperors were rich while the rest of the 
people were poor. There was no doubt that this was the state of affairs all over 
the world. The reason was that there were no means of producing more goods. 
Good crops certainly meant that everyone had enough to eat it is true, because 
the population was small. But if the crops failed people starved to death. The 
other kinds of goods were scarce. But with the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution, goods began to be produced in plenty and reached the masses. It 
was then that the question of equitable distribution and the concept of socialism, 
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etc, arose. Now we are in the third stage of evolution when there is no doubt 
that with the enormous power and the scientific discoveries and industrialisation 
at our command, every single individual in the world can become well off. It is 
no longer a question of fighting for one’s share. It can be proved on paper that 
the world can produce enough or more than what is needed for the material 
needs of food, clothing, housing, health and education facilities, employment 
and other cultural needs as well, of every single individual in the world. The 
power to achieve this is in the hands of man today. It is a different matter that 
it may take some time. The point is that the world has the capacity today. In 
such circumstances, the old arguments about who should have how much 
becomes slightly irrelevant. It is a question of concentrating all our energy in 
increasing production so that everyone may get his fair share. 

What does socialism mean? Leave aside the theories of socialism. It means 
that all necessary goods must be available in plenty everywhere in the world. 
There should be no cause for tension or fighting for them and they ought to be 
free. Nobody should have any problem about getting food and clothes and 
other essential items. So the old theories of socialism have undergone a slight 
modification. I do not say that the fundamentals are wrong. But the concept 
has changed since the days of Karl Marx. He was no doubt a great man but 
many of the things that he said then are no longer relevant. In the United 
States, the poorest man can compete with our rich people. Who is the proletariat 
in the United States? According to the old definition, there is nobody who 
belongs to the proletariat because an enormous amount of goods is produced 
there. However it is, by capitalism, or by something else, there is so much 
wealth that even if it is not distributed properly, everyone gets quite a big share. 

In short, what I mean is that you can draw two conclusions from this. 
One is that we must not get bogged down by old slogans. Of course, we must 
try to understand the old theories. I am afraid we often try to judge our problems 
by the yardstick of the European viewpoint which is not always right. For one 
thing, we must look at our economic situation in our own way. We can certainly 
learn from the experience of Europe. Secondly, Europe has become prosperous 
and wealthy only through the Industrial Revolution. Their progress has been 
entirely due to the advance in science and technology. Science has given them 
enormous sources of energy like steam-power, electricity and now atomic 
energy. These are all natural sources of energy which have come into the 
hands of Man. If we wish to progress, we must also learn to acquire these 
sources of power. We have to produce new wealth from our earth and the 
skies by hard work and manual labour. I have no doubt that anything else is just 
a distribution of poverty. Nobody will become prosperous. How is it to be 
done? So we have drawn up the five year plans. We cannot allow each individual 
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to do whatever he wishes. We need to have a sense of direction and change the 
social organisation so that there may be a proper utilisation of resources and 
the people may benefit. It is possible that without proper planning, only a handful 
of people benefit. The rest will continue to be poor. 

Therefore, planning is essential. So we must take into consideration the 
fundamental necessities and learn to lay the foundations of an industrial 
revolution. You will see that the second resolution concerns land. The trouble 
is that though our farmers are very good and hardworking, they do not produce 
per acre even one-fourth of what the rest of the world does. It is not their fault 
but that of circumstances. Their ignorance is also responsible to some extent. 
But what I mean is that we must revolutionise our agricultural production and 
it is possible to do so. It cannot increase if we hold on to the old ways of 
working. Almost thirty crores of our population lives in villages and so what is 
required is to change their thinking and educate and train them in modern 
methods of production. If the population is small, you can live in isolation. But 
when you are living in a crowd you have to think of your neighbour and 
cooperate with him. This is the problem which confronts everyone all over the 
world. It has become such a crowded place that even countries are now living 
in close proximity or sometimes overlapping each other’s arena. And if there is 
a conflict, either one would evict the other or both would perish. A war will 
destroy everyone. So the only alternative is to live in peaceful coexistence 
especially since the coming of the atom bomb. There is no alternative to peaceful 
coexistence and non-interference in the affairs of others. Within the country 
also, we must apply this principle and consider how to progress through 
cooperative effort. 

Now the times have gone when individual farmers sweated and toiled over 
small pieces of land and produced very little. This was the system that was 
considered the best in the past. But it is no secret that it is a useless system and 
completely irrelevant in the modem world. We may carry on with it for some 
more time which is a different matter. But if it continues for long, the farmer 
cannot progress even in a hundred years and will always remain poor. We must 
look for other solutions. I will not say more about this. There is another resolution 
concerning this . 2 But I wanted to point out that the farmer and the question of 
land are an important part of planning. I do not accept the view that we need 
not bother with farmers except to give them some help because that would be 
condemning them forever to a life of poverty. 

Since we face the problem of uplifting thirty crores of people of India, we 
will have to change the system and organisation and bring in cooperatives of 
different kinds. The farmers must learn to work in cooperation. They can take 
their share of the produce. This will have far-reaching consequences because 
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we can progress in the world only by a policy of cooperation whether it is in 
industries or anything else. The same applies to land too. 

What is the meaning of the resolution that I am presenting before you? 
One aspect is how the Third Plan should be drawn up and what we must do to 
prepare ourselves for it. The First Plan is over and the Second one is more than 
half finished. Another two years remain. But we must start thinking about the 
Third Plan so that it can be drawn up unhurriedly after proper consultations 
with all sections of society in the country and ultimately whatever shape it 
takes will be based on a general consensus of opinion. 

As you know, we have a Planning Commission which consists of seven to 
eight selected people. Now a group of eight people cannot be brilliant enough 
to think of everything. Their task has to be shared by others, by picking other 
people’s brains, holding discussions and debates, so that gradually a clear picture 
emerges. This has then to be shared with the people for their views. This is 
how a broad consensus can be gradually evolved. If the thinking is pooled, the 
problems of the world could easily be solved. 

Therefore, this question is being raised two years in advance. It is true that 
the Congress has a major role in formulating the Plan. It will be discussed in 
the Parliament and elsewhere. We want that our youth in colleges and universities 
must have debates, organise planning forums, etc, to discuss the Plan. 

It is a complex question and all the parties in the country must share the 
responsibility, though it is obvious that the greatest responsibility rests with the 
Congress in many ways. It is the biggest organisation and there are Congress 
governments in all the states except one. But we do not look at this problem 
from the point of party policy. It is a national issue and we want everyone’s 
cooperation. We invite all people belonging to various groups and parties to 
come and take part in the discussions and express their views. It is obvious 
that the responsibility for the final decision will be ours. There are bound to be 
differences of opinion. Yet there are various things in which if we forget our 
slogans, we will be able to evolve a consensus. Anyhow, we want that there 
should be as much discussion as possible in the next two years. That is why 
we are starting early. 

Now there is another thing that you should consider. How is the Plan to be 
drawn up? It will begin two years from now and seven years would have 
elapsed by the time the Plan is over. So as I said in the beginning, we must have 
a clear picture in our minds of the next twenty to twenty-five years. We cannot 
make proper calculations by looking at the problem from year to year. Any big 
projects, like the river valley schemes, and steel plants, etc. take at least seven 
years to complete. Therefore, we must look ahead twenty or twenty-five years 
and then bring our sight back and calculate what has to be done over the next 
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seven years. 

So, the first question before us is the number of people that we have to 
provide for. We have to ascertain what the population will be seven years 
hence or fifteen years hence, because if we provide for the existing population 
and fail to take into consideration its yearly growth and two to five crore 
population increases after seven years, we shall be in trouble. Therefore, we 
must provide for the growing population. 

First of all, everyone must get enough to eat, clothes to wear, houses to 
live in, education and health care facilities and employment. These are enormous 
problems. As I told you just now, I have no doubt that there is no alternative 
except to bring about an industrial revolution in the country. I am emphasising 
this because some people seem to think that we can solve the nation s problems 
by some kind of manipulation. We may be able to solve some problems 
temporarily and sometimes we have to do it. But the fundamental thing is to 
bring about an industrial revolution. What does that mean? It does not mean 
putting up a couple of industries in Nagpur. It means something much more 
fundamental. We will have to produce more power, electricity or whatever it 
is, because it is necessary for industries. How is power to be generated? Have 
you heard of Bhakra-Nangal, Hirakud and Damodar Valley ? These are the various 
places in India where power is being generated. It has to be increased further. 
You can judge from this how far we have to go. 

The second fundamental requirement of an industrial revolution is steel 
which we have to produce. Without these two things, we will get stuck. We 
can certainly import machines from the United States. But we cannot import 
power from there. Moreover, machines require spare parts and if we continue 
to import them, we will always be dependent on other countries, machines will 
be idle, and precious foreign exchange will be drained. This is no way of going 
about it. We have to produce power in order to set up machine-making industries. 
These are the basic requirements for an industrial revolution. We will have to 
produce a great deal of power and put up heavy industries and machine-making 
industries, so that we do not have to go to Germany, the Soviet Union or 
England for them. This is how we can lay the foundations of an industrial 
revolution. Then you can build upon that as you wish. I do not say that other 
things are not necessary. But when you are planning, you have to keep in mind 
these basic requirements. Otherwise there can be no real progress for we will 
get stuck at every point by the lack of steel and power and what not. 

Thirdly, and this is the most important thing, we need trained human beings 
for it is they who run the machines. It is not numbers which count. We are 
forty crores in number but the question is how many of us are trained and 
skilled. The trained human beings are the ones who are valuable and the rest 
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are just useless burden. All the things that I told you about, like steel, etc., take 
five years to develop but the men who will run the industries will require fifteen 
to twenty years of training. If we do not start right from now and make adequate 
arrangements, we will have the industries standing and no one to run them. 
Therefore, planning also involves trained human beings to be engineers, doctors 
and teachers, etc. 

Therefore, we have to look at every angle for proper planning. Otherwise, 
if we progress in one direction and lag behind in the other, you cannot really 
grow. All of us may wish to do many things but we have to look at everything 
in the context of the Plan. The important thing is to have a clear idea of our 
priorities. For instance, if you take the question of land, the important thing, of 
course, is to increase production from land. But even more important is the 
question of land tenure, land reforms, etc., and to adopt scientific methods of 
agriculture. It is essential for every farmer to be educated in the improved 
techniques of agriculture. Please do not think that education is an urban necessity. 
Countries which are advanced today have done so only by educating every 
single man, woman and child in the country. Many people mistakenly believe 
that we must invest in other things now and make arrangements for education 
later. Nothing will move properly unless there is proper education. Education is 
a basic requirement, obviously the right kind of education. 

So you see that planning requires careful thought. Without proper planning, 
you will stray here and there, which may do some good. But there can be no 
real progress. This problem becomes even more complex because of the fact 
that the population is increasing every year by fifty or sixty lakhs who have to 
be fed and clothed. This is a great problem and I use the word deliberately for 
we have to learn to control the population growth. It is not merely a question of 
making some effort because there are methods available which can be adopted. 
Otherwise all our progress will be sucked away by the increasing population 
and the country will continue to groan under the burden. I do not say that there 
should be no population growth at all. But it must be controlled. 

There are many angles that have to be considered in the context of planning. 
It is obvious that if we wish to progress, we need money to invest. Steel 
plants, for instance, require Rs 150 crores per plant. Ours is a poor country 
and we have to save and invest enormous sums. The more we invest, the 
greater will be our progress. Where is this money to come from? The great 
pundits of economics have calculated the investment/development ratio and 
the amount that we will have to invest in the next five years. This shows 
merely what we need to invest to stay where we are now, to maintain status 
quo in the economic condition of the country during the next five to seven 
years. You must remember that if the population increases by four or five 
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crores in the next seven years, we will have to invest more for them. So, in 
fact, our calculations show that merely to maintain the status quo, we will need 
to invest millions of rupees. It is obvious that if we wish to progress, we shall 
have to invest even more. I am pointing this out to you because some people 
seem to feel that enough has been invested during the First and Second Plans 
and now we must stop and take a break. These are the people who are opposed 
to planning. But there is no question of stopping because the stream of life 
flows on. There is no break in the birth of babies and youth gives way to old 
age and death. There is no stopping this cycle of life. If you wish to improve 
the standard of living of the people and be of some service to them, you cannot 
stop planning. You can call a halt to planning only if life itself comes to a halt. 
It is impossible to do so otherwise, because the moment you do it, you will 
become backward. Let me give you a small example. If you are riding a bicycle, 
the moment you stop you will fall down, you can stay on it only so long as you 
are moving forward. Therefore, it is futile to think of slowing down. If we 
wish to progress, we will have to work very hard. There can be no rest or 
relaxation for our generation. People might protest and they would be justified 
in doing so. But the only answer is hard work and long years of hard work 
without any appreciable returns for a long time to come. You hear of the progress 
made by China, the Soviet Union and other countries. But whatever ideology 
they may follow, a tremendous amount of hard work is involved. The people 
of those countries work for eighteen hours a day. We cannot do that much and 
nor do we wish to. But we will have to work hard all the same and maintain 
unity. So these are the basic problems. 

These things are not set down in detail in the Resolution that I am presenting 
to you. Details will come later during consultations and discussions in which 
all of you must take part. You must give your suggestions and criticisms. All 
this is no doubt true. But the important thing is the point of view from which 
you look at these things. If our thinking itself is wrong, the planning will be 
wrong and by that time it will be too late to do anything about it. Therefore, we 
have to have a clear idea in our minds about the broad outlines. The details can 
be filled in later. The main thing is that we cannot stop. We must progress and 
with greater speed in order to provide new avenues of employment and enable 
us to invest more and to make more capital formation possible. This is very 
essential. I shall not go into the details. We have to bear all these things in mind 
and the main conclusion to be drawn from it is that we have to shoulder greater 
burdens, all kinds of burdens in terms of hard work and saving in order to 
invest and what not. 

So I present this resolution very humbly before you. I have made an effort 
to make you understand the basic principles of planning. The details can be 
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thrashed out later. But the seed has to be good if you wish that the tree should 
be healthy. If we do not pay attention to the seeds, we will grow weeds which 
will prevent the healthy growth of trees. Therefore, it is essential for all of us 
to understand that it is imperative to go on with the present Plan and complete 
it and draw up the Third one in such a way that it will take us far. Once we are 
able to leap across this abyss of poverty, we all gather momentum as it happened 
in the United States, England and the Soviet Union, etc. 

You must also remember that there are often great debates about the different 
ideologies like communism and socialism and what not. However, as I said, the 
differences between these ideologies are rapidly diminishing. Both depend on 
heavy industries and science and aspire to reach the moon. There can be neither 
communism nor capitalism in all this. There is only science and those who 
advance in science can go as far as they wish. You will find that of all these 
countries, the United States is the most prosperous. To say that it has become 
rich by plundering other countries is not right. They have produced an enormous 
wealth through their own effort and strength and knowledge. It is a very large 
country, a land of great opportunities. 

On the other hand, you take countries which were defeated in war, Germany 
lost and Japan lost and although the Soviet Union won but suffered terrible 
losses in war. Other countries like Poland too suffered great damage due to the 
war. So, you have a communist country like the Soviet Union on the one hand 
and Germany and Japan on the other. But all the three countries have worked 
very hard to put their people back on their feet. They brought about an industrial 
revolution and trained hard working human beings; they made advances in 
science. That is why they have become prosperous and wealthy once again in 
ten years, all the three nations, though their policies were different. Just ten or 
twelve years ago, the cities which had been razed to the ground are standing 
once more. Japan is prosperous once again in spite of devastation caused by 
the atom bomb. The Soviet Union which had suffered enormous devastation is 
now trying to reach the moon. There is no question of any isms in all this. It is 
entirely due to hard work and advance in science and technology and unity and 
cooperation. We must also imbibe these basic things before we bring about a 
socialist philosophy. 

We have rightly chosen the path of socialism and adopted a socialist pattern 
of society as our goal. It is my opinion that almost all over the world, countries 
are moving in that direction though many of them might be wary of using that 
word. We are not bursting with wealth like the United States to fritter away our 
resources. So we have no alternative to trying to bring about planned socialism. 
I agree that science has made such tremendous progress that even following 
the other path can produce an enormous amount of goods. But the consequences 
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may not have been wholly to our liking and so there was no alternative to 
adopting the socialist way. We must advance in the field of science and 
technology and bring about an industrial revolution in the country. It is obvious 
that our resources do not permit all this to be done immediately. We can go 
only as far as our strength and resources and hard work permit. We cannot do 
anything by merely passing resolutions. 

Yesterday one of our colleagues said that the resolution is colourless. 87 It is 
true that it is very businesslike. It does not raise a banner of any sort but I want 
you to see the principles and the picture underlying it. It is a businesslike 
resolution to draw the people’s attention. But it can be implemented only if the 
thinking behind it is revolutionary and if there is courage and daring, 
understanding and unity behind it. Therefore, my thoughts go back to that 
Nagpur Congress of thirty years ago which had carried a new message to the 
country and a voice had rung out from here which had reverberated throughout 
India and shaken her to the core. It is obvious that we are not men of the 
calibre of the human being who had raised his voice on that occasion. But there 
is no reason for us to consider ourselves to be small or to be afraid of daring to 
move forward. Why should this Nagpur Congress not raise its voice once 
again and sound a note of steel and determination with no fanfare? It can show 
the way to progress. 

Translation ends] 

20. Amendments to Resolution on Planning 88 

Mr. President, Comrades, 

I shall deal rather briefly with the three amendments which have been moved. 
One is to add in second para line 7 after the words due to floods etc, and 
defective planning. 89 The second is something about adding to check tax evasion, 
no I am sorry, ‘there should be a ceiling on income in non-agricultural sectors,” 90 


87. See fn 84 in this section. 

88. Sppech in the plenary session, Abhyankar Nagar, Nagpur, 9 Jan. 1959, AIR tapes, 
NMML. 

89. Moving this amendment, Prabodh Chandra (Punjab) complained that so many entrusted 
with implementing the plans not only had no faith in the Socialist Pattern of Society, but 
were opposed to it. He suggested forming committed cadres as the solution. 

90. Moved by Mool Chand Jain (Punjab), who emphasised that officials’ attitudes must 
change for development programmes to be successful. 
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and the third is add after resources in para seven, “including tax revenue .” 91 
Now, I am sorry, I cannot accept these amendments. 

The first one about defective planning, there of course, is, comes in a 
descriptive part of the resolution not in the basic part, descriptive where it says 
something about floods etc. Now, whether there is defective planning or not, 
nobody here has said anything about it. What I mean is this, defective planning 
is one thing, non-implementation of the plan is another thing. What is sometimes 
being referred to is non-implementation, which is a different thing from defective 
planning. You might have said that the Second Plan is defective as contained in 
the book. Nobody has said that to my knowledge. Therefore, in any event 
these words are appropriate there. I am perfectly prepared to agree that in the 
implementation of the plan in many places, we have failed. Factors have come 
in, or our fault or whatever it may be. That is so. But these words certainly 
have no place there, even according to the arguments advanced here. 

The second point, the second thing is, our friend Mr. Rameshwar Dayal 
Totla wanting to improve tax revenue, where he said that “the main burden of 
carrying out a programme of economic development must fall on the people of 
the country and therefore, it is to the extent that domestic resources are increased 
that adequate progress would be made.” You want to add after the “domestic 
resources” “including tax revenue.” Well, of course, domestic resources are of 
only of two kinds as far as I know: tax revenue and loans, unless the gifts also 
are included; but tax revenue is obviously one of the principal domestic resources 
apart from loans from the public. The reference there in the resolution to the 
domestic resources is so that we may not rely too much on foreign resources. 
But I entirely agree. I cannot accept this amendment. It does not fit in, but I 
entirely agree with Shri Rameshwar Dayal Totla’s argument. I do think that it is 
possible, it is desirable, and it should be done, that taxation in the agricultural 
sector can be increased. There has been no settlement in many places. Incomes 
have gone up: I do not say that the people are very very well off, this is not my 
point; but I am merely pointing out, there is no doubt that there is room under 
the normal scale of taxation to increase there. Really it has not increased for 
probably political factors, not exactly economic factors. 

Now, I come to the third amendment, which is about ceiling, that “there 
should be a ceiling on incomes in non-agricultural sectors also”. First of all, I 
do not understand “also’ there, because no one has proposed ceiling on rural 
incomes. Also does not come in at all. I should like this point to be appreciated 
because it is important. Our desire is, far from imposing a ceiling on rural 

91. Moved by Rameshwar Dayal Totla (Madhya Pradesh). He wanted rural areas to raise 

more resources, district level targets, and severe action against corruption. 
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incomes to increase them, and our whole policy is to increase those incomes; 
those incomes are brought down because of various factors. One of the factors 
being that there is far too much burden on land, far too many people on land. If 
you look at the history of India during British rule, you will find that the basic 
cause of our poverty is the increasing burden on land because of industries 
going down; because of small industries, manufacturing industries, cottage 
industries, all that being wiped out in the early days of the British rule, and the 
people having to revert to land because they had nothing else to do. And that is 
a basic cause of poverty and [...] we are removing it, removing people from 
land or rather with new additional industries, giving employment in various 
types of industries whether big, middle, or small. You cannot have too many 
people on the land. If you have them, they will remain poor; it does not matter 
what you be. That is one way; and the other is better agricultural techniques. 
There is no third way. So our main purpose, the whole purpose of our planning, 
is to raise the level of the villager. What else does it mean when we say that we 
want to raise the standards of the nation, not of the cities. How to do it is 
another matter? It is no good saying that because we are limiting holdings we 
must limit urban incomes. We are not limiting any income except by taxation, 
rural or urban, except by taxation of various kinds. That is a normal way to 
deal with it, [...] limiting profits if you like. Those are the proper ways of doing 
it. Any other method would be so regressive that you will not get much money 
out of it, and it will stop industrial progress. I do not go deeply into that 
proposition now but for anyone to say that proposal is unacceptable and I think 
if you consider it yourself, it really cannot be give effect to without very harmful 
results. But I quite agree that our whole policy should aim towards bringing a 
certain measure of uniformity between the rural and urban incomes [...]. 

What do you call the urban income today? Well, the big incomes presumably 
come from industry and the like. We want to take industry to the village; that is 
the way to raise, not to cut short everything and prevent development, the 
industrial development of the country. At the same time I agree that effort 
through taxation and other means should be made to reduce these differences, 
because the ultimate objective should be more or less its equality. And one 
cannot be absolutely equal but relatively equal, or at any rate, lesser differences. 

Now, in this connection, I might say that there is almost an inevitable 
tendency, if you leave things to themselves, for the rich to get richer and the 
poor poorer. That applies to the rich countries getting richer and poor countries 
getting poorer. That applies within a country, the rich state getting richer and 
poor state getting poorer. That applies all over the place, the poor man getting 
poorer. If left to themselves, other forces come in, the state comes in, taxation 
comes in, a hundred and one things come in. But the point is that the rich 
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individual or the rich state or the rich country has the resources to add to their 
income. The rich may be richer in body and stronger in body, a good agriculturist 
who is strong in body can work harder, will make good more and more than 
the person who is weak in body. The more you have resources, either in bodily 
strength or other resources, you make good. The rich country has greater 
resources and it makes good and the fact of the matter is that in the last ten to 
twelve years, ever since the war, the gap between the poorer countries and the 
richer countries of the world has increased, has not lessened, the poor countries 
have advanced a little but the other countries have advanced even more. In 
fact, that is one of the arguments against our following the policy which might 
normally be called the capitalist policy of development. As I said, I am perfectly 
prepared to agree that in course of time, following the normal capitalist policy 
of development with modem techniques and all that, we will develop. India 
can develop and standards will go up, in course of time. Time is an important 
factor. One cannot wait for fifty years, sixty years, or a hundred years to 
do that. 

In the old days when America and Western Europe and others developed in 
a hundred years or a hundred and fifty or two hundred years, there were other 
factors present. There was time. The economic revolution took place there 
before the political revolution. The demands and pressures were not so great. 
There were historic changes. Today our political revolution is taking place 
before the economic one. Therefore, political pressures are great, and rightly 
so. But apart from that, the historic forces at work in the world today, their 
speed is infinitely greater than before, and therefore, if we try to follow the 
capitalist method, what would happen is that in an all India analysis you would 
be able to show: oh, our production has gone up. Undoubtedly, it has gone up, 
cement has gone up, this has gone up, that has gone up, that is perfectly true. 
And to that extent, it will be a good thing. But it will be, first of all, a completely 
uneven and unplanned development pulled back by circumstances here and 
there. Secondly, it would widen the gap, the differences between the more 
prosperous and the less prosperous. The more prosperous states in India will 
go ahead faster because they have the greater resources. It is a state that has 
to come in to help the poorest states in India, the more prosperous groups will 
go up. 

In fact, what has happened in the last seven to eight years, broadly speaking, 
is that large numbers in our country have profited quite considerably by our 
planning. They are much better off, the better class peasants better off. But on 
the other hand the landless labour is not better off, certainly not, and in some 
cases one might say they are worse off. I am prepared to admit that. Because 
we have to deal with vast groups in this country and, one group may be affected 
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and the other may not be. That is where the state comes in or should come in 
to pull them up. You cannot pull up a person with one leg, [...] you cannot. You 
may certainly help him but you just cannot; the community has to pull itself up 
by education, by physical standards, mental, intellectual standards. There is no 
other way. The state helps. Therefore, I am saying that if we adopted this 
relative laissez faire method, that would lead to jumps in production here and 
there, they would lead to some groups profiting very much, some top groups 
very much, some other groups profiting a good deal, and many many groups 
not profiting at all or going back. 

Now, all that has therefore to be dealt with, from a more socialistic approach 
in planning. But, the essential thing about a so-called socialistic approach, I use 
the word “socialistic” in a very vague sense, in this matter, because a better 
word would be scientific planning. Quite apart from socialism, scientific planning 
meaning that you want to increase your national income rapidly, you increase 
your productive capacity rapidly. How are we to do that? That is the point 
purely, consider it purely scientifically — socialism, capitalism everything apart. 
Increase our income, and of course that should affect the masses of the people — 
that is important. 

Now, I say that as soon as you start looking at them from that point of 
view, you have to plan with the greatest care, to lay the base for rapid increase. 
And that happens only when you increase your power capacity, your steel 
capacity, and your machine-building capacity, two or three other things too. 
These are the basic things. And these things consume money and do not give 
results till they are ready. Your steel plants, three or four of them, will begin 
paying next year slowly and about two or three times in a big way. Then we 
will profit by them after five years of effort. 

Now, a lady delegate asked me that I should put in something or remember 
that I should say something about unemployment in this resolution and something 
about I think the food situation or food prices. Now, because she said that, it 
would please people . 92 May be. But, I should like her and others to realise that 
what she has said are basic to the situation, far from ignoring them or by 
passing them, they are absolutely basic. The unemployment question in India, 
how to meet it? I say you cannot meet the unemployment question without 
industrialisation, without this and that, without proper planning. The whole 
purpose of this planning is that. It is all wrong I say, if you — I quite agree with 


92. Nirmala Potdar (Madhya Pradesh) regretted that the resolution was weak on 
unemployment and food prices; solving problems would earn Congress immense popular 
support. 
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the honourable Member who interrupted — in laying emphasis, it is quite wrong 
to lay the wrong emphasis. I say it is completely wrong emphasis, if you do 
not lay emphasis on the basic approach. You may go on saying unemployment 
must be remedied. But how, is the question. Not merely putting unemployment 
“must be remedied.’' How? I say unemployment in a big way cannot be remedied 
without industrialisation. I state that categorically. You may temporarily relieve 
unemployment by other means, that is a different matter; but basically you 
cannot deal with this question without widespread industrialisation. And when 
I say industrialisation, I include all types of industry, big or small, cottage 
industry, and so on, but basically big. That is to say, big industry does not 
remove unemployment much. It is what is called a capital intensive industry. 
But it is only that process which leads to other processes. If one man is employed 
in big industry, ten to twelve persons are employed elsewhere as a consequence 
of that, and that evidence is before you. In the countries where unemployment 
has practically disappeared, there are countries where it has disappeared through 
industrialisation. In India I think that whatever the measure of your big industry 
may be, small industry of course is vastly important; and cottage industry is 
also vastly important as far as I can see. I cannot speak about future generations 
or what later conditions may be. But [...] I repeat again that you will not be able 
to deal with the unemployment question unless you basically industrialise India, 
and that means you produce the machines in India, and that is industrialisation. 
Producing machines in India, which means huge plants to produce machines, 
power, steel [...]. It is, it is not enough I repeat this again and again for us to 
realise, that this problem which is a tremendous problem, a vital problem, can 
only faced if we understand how to handle it in its essence. By putting it in a 
resolution or creating odd jobs here and there, if we relieve unemployment for 
a few thousands when you have to deal with millions, you have to change the 
whole fundamental structure of it. 

As for the food situation we have said more about food and these resolutions 
or the resolution that comes up before you tomorrow. The whole thing revolves 
round an adequate supply of adequate agricultural production. In this too, the 
whole system of planning is based on the agricultural sector playing its part, 
that is, producing first of all enough for the people in the country, and secondly, 
more than enough so that we can export it and get something in exchange; and 
industrial development in an agricultural country depends upon what you can 
get out of the agriculture. These are basic things, what the lady delegate said I 
accept it, and I want her to appreciate that the whole planning revolves round 
at least those two matters. There are one or two other matters too, they are so 
basic. 

So, I regret I cannot accept those amendments and I would beg of you 
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again to consider this resolution more, not of course in detail, but this is not a 
detailed planning of anything, but a resolution pointing the way in which we 
have to go, in which way we have to think. Now, I hope you will forgive my 
saying so, but normally the resolutions in the past have dealt with categorical 
things which is good of course, and not with the philosophical approach to a 
problem, if I may put it that way. Individually we do that, but as a rule, there is 
no philosophical approach to economic and similar problems: in this resolution 
there is, in a measure, that philosophical approach. Because you cannot do 
without it when you have to consider this complicated matter and I can quite 
understand the difficulty in diverting our minds from what some one may 
consider a practical approach — we have to do this, we have to increase food — 
to a philosophical approach as to what we shall have to adopt to get there. 

Therefore, because it is a slightly novel approach — not very novel to us, 
but novel in the sense of the Congress adopting the resolution, only in that 
sense I mean — therefore, perhaps, originally it was not fully understood, and 
many delegates said things which were, as I said, which were important in 
their own context, which were relevant in their context, but were not relevant 
in this particular context. Because we are discussing a certain philosophy and 
it is vitally important that we do so; because a time has come when we cannot 
live from hand to mouth, if I may say so, in regard to our thinking, and there 
has to be some consistent approach — I do not say a rigid approach — but some 
consistent philosophy in dealing with our economic and similar problems. [...] 
Even those who refer to socialism quite a great deal may sometimes have that 
approach, and may not, and socialism may mean to them, “oh! nationalise 
everything.” Now, I do not think that is the basis, [it is] a very important factor 
in socialism and it may be occasionally a factor, important factor, [or] it may 
not be. But just equating socialism with two or three slogans like that means 
that you are not really thinking of a complicated problem as one should do. 
Now, this resolution is an attempt to divert the mind of the nation towards that, 
groups think like this, may be professors think like this. But it is time that the 
nation should begin to think in that way, that thinking is not rigid thinking, it 
may be that following this path, we may arrive at different conclusions, that 
does not matter. But the base you have to accept if we have to accept this 
resolution, that is an important thing and the base inevitably leads you in some 
directions, what is, again if I may repeat we want, what do we want? Leave 
out for a moment, socialist pattern of society, which are vague phrases. We 
want higher standards of living in India for all our people. We want to pull up 
four hundred million people. We want to reduce disparities, we want to give 
equal opportunities to everybody in India, more or less, equal opportunities. 
These are things regardless of ideologies which I hope everyone accepts 
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whatever his party. 

Now, some of us think that the socialist pattern of society gives these 
things. All right. But leave out the socialist pattern, do not use the word, we 
want those things. How are we to get them? That is the problem. Isn’t it? 
Now, we have to get them by production, that is by producing the things that 
the four hundred million people require. Who is to produce them? The four 
hundred million people of India — somebody else won’t. We may exchange 
with other countries, but broadly speaking, the people of India have to produce 
the wealth that they require for their own use and to get rid of this poverty. 
Now, the problem becomes of bringing these people together and providing 
them opportunities to produce those goods. How are they to do so? Well, in a 
variety of ways and thereby also solving the problem of unemployment. In 
producing the goods that they require, they work and they get employment. 
That is a problem. That is where planning comes in immediately. I am using 
these phrases you will see, without any technical terms socialism, communism, 
capitalism, leave them out. That is a problem. Now, by doing so we arrive at 
the first conclusion, that if we do not take advantage of modem science and 
technology, we cannot solve this problem. 

We cannot produce enough, it is just impossible and it is no good going 
back. Looking back at some old time, when mythology or tradition tells us that 
everybody was happy in India, because in those old times, presumably, why 
presumably certainly, the population of India was probably one hundredth of 
what it is today. I can understand, reduce the population of India by one 
hundredth or one fiftieth, well, they won’t lack food, they won’t lack this and 
they would not lack that. Conditions are different, you have to face the position 
today with the present population and a growing one. You cannot solve it without 
the use of science and technology. That is basic. In introducing science and 
technology you introduce the machine age, you introduce industrialisation, in 
every sphere. You cannot introduce industrialisation without introducing the 
big machines, the parent machine, the mother industry which gives birth to 
smaller industries. You have to. There is no escape from that. 

Now in planning, therefore, you try to introduce the parent machines first 
because after that it becomes simpler. But in introducing these big parent mother 
machines or industries, it means that you have to take a great burden on yourself, 
because they don t pay till sometime passed. The burden grows in planning, 
the essential burden grows till they begin but ultimately you proceed much 
faster. 

Now here again, there is a vital difference between the thinking of the 
average capitalist, and I am not using these terms in any bad sense, and I am 
sorry that people should use the word capitalist as a kind of abuse or something. 
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that is absurd. The average capitalist thinks that the proper way, let us say in 
India, is to start the multitude of consumer goods industries. No doubt they 
will do good, but you will never get out of that vicious circle of having to rely 
for basic things on other countries. And your progress will be very slow. 
Therefore, the capitalist argument is to have these lots of consumer goods 
industries and out of the profits of those gradually build up your basic industries. 
Now that, I think, is a very slow process and too slow for our purpose today. 
We will be overwhelmed by our problems. The other way is to build up the 
basic industry also — consumer goods also of course to some extent — the basic 
industry, because only then you set the process going — of the self-feeding 
process — that is, the self-development process. Otherwise you never do it. 
That is a more difficult thing to begin with, but that brings the results much 
quicker. 

We have seen fairly rapid progress in some countries, maybe that progress 
was due to all kinds of pressures and coercions and all that. But leave the 
pressures and coercions out, think only of the economic approach, and there is 
no reason why that economic approach, not wholly suited to our circumstances, 
should not be considered by us as feasible here in order to make more rapid 
progress. These are complicated problems which normally are discussed by 
the professors of economics and the like; but you have to discuss them, and 
not only you and I, who know something about these matters, to consider 
them and discuss them, but in a broad sense. I want these problems to be 
discussed by the peasant in the field and the little shopkeepers and others. That 
is, to understand the basic problems, and you should go and explain it to them 
because otherwise he does not understand what is happening, he does not 
understand what particular trouble may be due to, he doesn’t. 

Take even a question about which so much has been said, corruption. 
Now, there is obviously in the administration and elsewhere a considerable 
amount of, unhappily, corruption, and we have to fight that. There can be no 
doubt about it, we have to fight with that. May I tell you only from my experience 
and more from the Delhi point of view or the Central Government point of 
view, that I think we have been fighting it rather effectively. I cannot say for 
the lower levels of the Government — the railway clerk and this and that spread 
out, I cannot. You know better than I do. The lower levels are a little difficult to 
reach and let us fight them by all means; but I want you to consider another 
aspect, and that is that corruption is associated with a certain phase or certain 
set-up in a country, or a set phase in its development. Corruption comes 
tremendously, certainly, as you know, in wartime. Everything goes to pieces. 
And here is a stage in India, with all the advantages of an ever-growing state 
apparatus; naturally, the extent it covers is so great that proportionately, if the 
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corruption remains quite the same as before, the extent would be greater. Mind 
you, you don’t hear much about private corruption because it has been there, 
state corruption one hears and rightly so, but one gets an idea of the extent, 
perhaps an exaggerated idea. I am not going, I am pointing out that these are 
connected rather with the social methods of growth, apart from individual 
character, and all those matters, and we have to consider these matters. 

So that coming back to this resolution, this resolution is an attempt to 
make, not the delegates of the Congress so much because to some extent they 
are used to it, but the common people in India to think slowly and gradually on 
economic lines, on historical forces working, on all these problems that arise in 
planning, because they are important. You cannot plan by merely picking out 
this and you want employment, let us put everybody, that everybody wants 
employment, let us keep prices down or let us do this or that, let us have 
irrigation channels. Those are details, very important details, but they are not 
planning, they are the result of planning. Therefore, it is no good putting in 
those details here, important as they are. And I would beg of you not only to 
accept this resolution, as you probably will, but to accept it after you think 
about it; and think about it even afterwards, the consequences of it, because 
we are going to have naturally a great deal of argument about this matter in the 
country, about the Third Five Year Plan. As I said we have got two years 
before us. There is going to be great deal of argument. I want every one to 
argue, every if I may say, every school-boy to think of it, every college boy, 
every university student to think of it, and naturally grown-ups to think of it 
also; and discuss it and thus develop a mentality, a mental attitude. Because it is 
only out of that that we are going to proceed more or less scientifically. Of 
course, we will make mistakes either because we plan wrongly — in [...] 
planning, we cannot be perfect — or because we are not strong enough, whatever 
it may be, we make mistakes. But the clearer our minds about it and stronger 
our determination to pursue a certain path, the fewer will be our mistakes. 

Now, this resolution tries to clear the path, only the very beginning of it. It 
becomes necessary to do this not only because of the approach to the Third 
Five Year Plan period but because a great deal of confusion had been caused by 
people vaguely talking about giving up, about resting for a while, and planning 
should be given up, and the public sector is all wrong and all that. 

Now, may I in all honesty say and with all respect say, that I am rather 
proud of our public sector as it is today [...]. I am surprised at this constant 
remark being made by the opponents of the public sector [...] [that] the public 
sector is a failure, this and that. It is not a failure, it is a remarkable success, 
this public sector in India. I know the mistakes have been made here and there, 
I know that. But I say, taking all in all, it is a success and a remarkable success 
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and a growing success. I am not ashamed of our public sector. I want to 
improve it. That is a different matter. We all want to improve it, but it is 
completely wrong for anyone to say, for anyone to accept that it has failed, it 
had not failed. Remember very often these things have been there in their initial 
years and the initial years are a little difficult. So that this type of criticism is 
wrong and it has confused the public sector. We talked about the corruption in 
the public sector I say, I don’t deny that, it is here and there. But I would 
imagine that even there it is less than in the private sector. 

Now again, talking about the private sector and the public sector, I would 
like here again, as I have said before. I have sometimes strongly criticised, 
well, not the private sector but some leaders of, what is called, private enterprise 
in India, not criticised them by name I mean, because of the assumptions they 
were beginning to make and the criticisms they were making over the public 
sector. I would not have mentioned all that, but when I saw that all kinds of 
wrong assumptions are being made and wrong criticisms are being made, I 
thought that I ought to say something about it. 

Now, I do hold that in the present state of India, the private sector is 
important. I am, when I hold that it is important, I want to encourage it, within 
its proper field. I don’t like constant criticism of the private sector. Criticise it 
by all means, any individual lapse but just criticising the private sector is no 
good. Either we allow it to grow or don’t have it. It is no good making it 
function and make it more and more difficult for it to function. But as I said, I 
want to encourage it in its proper sphere. It is not, according to me, the private 
sector’s sphere to constantly come in the way of public sector, and it will 
injure the private sector more than the public sector. It is in the interest of the 
private sector, I say, that they should not try to go against something which the 
country has decided and the country is bent to carry out. All the propaganda 
they can do in beautiful pamphlets will not make any difference to the country’s 
decision there. They will not react against themselves. I want it and I want 
competition if I may say so, between the private sector and the public sector, 
to keep both up to the mark. I am not afraid of that, that if it will keep the 
public sector up to the mark. I do not want closed monopolies, I dislike 
monopolies, everywhere whether in the public sector or in the private sector. 
In the public sector, there have to be monopoly of some kinds, that is a different 
matter. Railways is a monopoly, post office is a monopoly, maybe some defence 
expenditure are a monopoly, that is a different matter, but I want competition. 
But basically, I want all the strategic points in industry to be controlled otherwise 
there is no planning. 

Basically, I want the public sector to grow but I don’t want it to grow for 
growth’s sake suddenly impeding production. I want more and more production 
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but in a controlled way and in the right direction, in the planned way. Therefore, 
I am not against the private sector but I am against this idea, which some 
leaders of the private enterprise seem to hold, that it is only through private 
enterprise that a country progresses. That is supposed to mean something like 
the old laissez faire doctrine. Now laissez faire is dead as the dodo, is dead as 
anything, even in the country which praises private enterprise most. The 
difficulty is that many of our leaders of business have not quite caught up even 
to private enterprise in other countries, they are so backward in their thinking. 
In other countries, in highly industrialised countries, they have got a much 
more, much wider outlook, social outlook than those in India. It is not an 
individual’s fault I am talking about, it is rather, this thinking grows out of a 
certain context, certain environment. 

Your thinking, my thinking grows out of a certain environment, we are 
trying to pull ourselves out of that environment in order to make us think on the 
right lines and this resolution is one such attempt, to pull us out of that old 
environment of thinking in a closed circle and get us out into this and think in 
this way of planned development of the country so that you might face and 
understand the difficulties of the problems because they are difficult. Anyhow 
it is difficult for a country like India, a big country to pull itself up, its four 
hundred million people, it is a devil of a problem. It cannot be done without the 
mightiest effort, mightiest cooperation, mightiest this, mightiest that, it cannot 
be done and therefore we have to realise the difficulties and tell our people of 
the difficulties. You cannot promise them any easy way out of their difficulties. 

You hear about the tremendous pace of China’s programme. Well, China is 
welcome to it. I am glad there is no competition between China and us, but I 
was only reading yesterday the latest resolution of their government or party, 
laying stress on people are expecting too much too soon, they will have to wait 
for at least fifteen years or twenty years before they get socialism. You see in 
spite of all their progress they are realistic. They warn their people, they will 
have to wait 15-20 years, people are expecting everything to happen quickly 
and we are advancing fast but it will still take us up to fifteen to twenty years. 
So we have hard work ahead. But let us at least think aright and act aright. I 
trust you will accept this resolution (cheers). 93 


93. The three amendments were rejected; the original resolution was carried unanimously. 
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21. Village Cooperatives of Landless Labourers 94 

3TSZRT flte, Wfr te tet, 

TiTf 3TTRt RT tete % tetter I RF RRcT te fett I RT %TTT I? te I 

HIT I 3TR^RITrRRT3nteTrtete§Rltel3IT?TTHFRTf;3TFTte *teFK 

tel te RllT Rf RF ter |, elf tteF tet ftet RIT It, ^FtR nfctel 

RTT ftet #1 ft, RRt te | | 1 3RTT-3PTT #1 WI I, Iftel RTT 3TFT fteTT 

te It Itlt y^rlW ^4) Hl^ I 3^5 Tjl I 3ftr RF RRTT I RF tet Itfcl % Dlt 

ftete f | If It RT -3T^FT-3T^r r T Rf R flRT RT it I, <rlftel % r| 3IRT I ^ft 
Itlt I 1 *If ft r|f RFR fa RT W te It 3FR RF te RT te te It RR 
tef te Dfl 3# I Rlfte Tj| 1 1 fait RR | 3TRT, I IlfaR te It te I eft 3IFT 
% h§s rt wt ter cpfcft, cr rr TR?rr=r ante trtet sttIr, IfteT hr It r?t 

3tte RF R flRT faR te ^ faR I te R?cT ?RR Tj| 1 1 RTI It RR* 

lit rt faRT rt tel fa hrt ftet IWmi, ftetRF? Ittet, tet iRiter tenr 
cRTT ft, Rlffa Rfa fatf te % ftRT ItR 1 1 Site faRT RTR 1 1 fatT 

RT c^t ft, fan RTF RTteHFTRTteflRTRFtel RR RT RtTRT te RTR I, 
HR tet I RRft RTR I te HR RTRT RF RTTT It 3RIRIR 1 1 II fa RTT 

It I tet rr fa tet #rtt I It Rpr sir t, 95 ter Rfat *jn rr Rf , ^ftet 
nf tfa tet iter I, fait I, rr rrrt Hr t, rtt te ItR I, fanR ten 1 1 
Rfafa tet I teT It rt It fate Itlt 1 1 te te-te rtcrI mr tet I, te rt 
tet tfatete ch i te t te, te-te, te tet HFt teTR te, ^ te I, ter 

-3PTT 3TTT TIl^ ^§T % HR c& ftet ik, te, ttelt ^5T ^ itel % fteRT I, HTf 

^rT HlfT 'fFT | te [....] ftelT RT RRFt site t ^3tRt It ^cf ?it HfT HR ci<jdi 

I te ^ ^ arw ttrit hft ^rnr te I Tit ter r cfr te 1 1 ^ ter te 

TrTHRRF f | 

3R te rift chfinil r It tel, te tente |, ter iter % te 

I xtcf tete Hif Ite te hfr lltl% ifte r hj^t teRF ter It te I, tet 
RRFT cFPT te HFRTT I, "te tet I fte ■STIfftet te 'STTcRRFcTT It R T It I It fte 
RTfte qf ■SITHRRF It W I RT RT telf te te HFFT I te I te RIRI te 
% Rite te §tef I % ter 1 1 Rite te rtr ^rtt i tetei te IfR te ter 

94. Speech in the plenary session during the debate on the resolution on the land policy, 
Abhyankar Nagar, Nagpur, 10 Jan. 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

95. Govind Ballabh Pant, the Union Home Minister, moved this resolution in the plenary 
session and C. Subrahmanium (Tamilnad) seconded it. 
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FT #%-F# F% FilTtel# ^ ft, TIFT R?itF-F#t #, FT FTF # # f#F# <M J lR Rf# 
RTTT# FF TTPTt F FF 3 TRiFT #TT #, [....] RlF# FF# # FTFT #W FTF Ft I FF FT# 
FTT F# FT [IF] SRFTF R F# t, ##F RR 3TTFFT FTFR FFT, F#f# FFT FTF TTT%, 
FF#F#T [....] # FTT 7TFF TT# F#F FT ## F#t t#F, R FFFT ## FRR # 
#■ T3FFTT FTF Fp$ # # TTFTFT %, ■SETT FFft #, ##F FRiFT TTTF F# FT dFidl, 
FT# sjfpT jpFRT # F# # FF# FFFFT#TFTTf#TFTTFF##, F#F FT FTTF 
F Ft FFT, Ft FF FTF9FFT 1 1 #=EF iF#F FT # FF FTTF FFFT 4d.NI # t, FT FTF 
$ I #T #R % FTFF FTT-FR ## R FTFT f# >jT#F R #T R# R fcPpFT f#TFT FFT 
RET FtFT t FFT fR[f FT FFFTT <£JFT tcEJFT #T #Jdl FFT FtFT %; ^ftT #T R$R FTT 
Ft FTF #f, FFlR FTFT-FFT J § RT FftFF # FTTF §FT, F# F# EFT FFTF, Ft 

FFTF, #F FFTF, F#F FT <|FFT, #EFT-#3FT §FT I 3RF FTT RfT FtFT I -3TTF RfFTT 
#RtE, FFT# R|fR 3fRTF R FF R?T R, FTTJF F#, # FF EFT? #, ^TTS. =E# 
FF, F# FTTF, #f#F #-FTT FF F#T FF FT# t; FF# F}3 FTF # 1 1 #T F FTFFT 
i|FFlt #T % #7# f, Rh'HMt FTt FTFFT ? f##R FF# FFT FFTF F#F F FFTF FF 
R|#T f#FT 1 1 96 FF# PRttF T#, FF# '## T#, FTTF 'Rt, F#t #F FFT#, #RrT 
FTFT TfrfFF Rt-FF FF, FT# FFRT FF R?T RfTFT FF# FEJ^t #TFTF R #T FTlR FFT 
|FFT F# FTFT FF, FTtf |FFT F#F F#, ST# F#F F?t FFT FF# FTF # F# I # 
?fR FTtf F% F# I #T FT vFftF t 3TfFFT ^FT FTT FF# I 3TFT FT FFF?f FTTRt^T 
fR, #R <§5 FT FFFrfT Rt# I F?TFFT tt FF FFFF T §\ F 3TF$t #, FrR #, FT# 

ft#, FT fiETF #t F# #, FftFF # I FF FF Ft # FFTFT I #T #FT FT%F, F#f# 
FFF 3TTF§FFT |, F#TF F# # TTTF FT FTF FTT Ft #FR FTTFT #FT I, f# f#F FT^ 
FTT FT FFFF FF#? [....] #TFTF F?R? # t ## f#F FT # % -3TFF FT RTF FR 
FTTF FR, RTF# F FTF FST TT# F I F FTF # F% F## Ft 1 1 Ft FT# FF [FT] F## 
FT FF F|F# I #T 5T# FT Ft I, fRRWT F# -#% #F t Ft# #, F=E RFTF 
FT# %F#t FFTF, RR F#TFTFT t FFT T#?T F #T FFF, Ft FF FT t#r f|F FFt 
FTF#t FTTFT FFT FTf#T %, FFFT FRT TTRTF F# t, ^5 F# I, FTTf^F FF FFTF 3TTFT, 
FF #t#TFTfeT FTT, FF FFFTTTt FF FTT, f# FTT# RlF FR FFT-TTFT-TTFT ^TTF# # ERF 
3TFF T?, FF #FT |, R#TF RfF # FTTF FR FF FF#t ?T#F fRiFT # FT# I FRt 
ffR fR, ffR fffR FTFF# F#R, EFT-EFT ETFFT #t F%# FTFF#, #T R?T FTT # 
FFT #FT I FF -3TTFFFFT # FFT ^ #T FR? FTTT F# ^ I 

^FTT FRT FF FT RE F%-F% F#FR, FF-fR #F T%E, E^E'E^E FT, #-# # E^EF, 
FF # FF FR F# FF#, FT # FFT 3RFTF #[FT], FRFT FTT# RlTRl F FF FTFR I 

96. For Nehru's speech in UP in which he mentions this, see SWJN/SS/43/pp. 67 & 114. 
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fk At Ak TiTT mkt?3Tkt«k<3d kt TiRT Tlfa^ I TF AtFTmkf I cTt Stffan 
3IRTR k dnA A, TF TR TT TFk I, TF kkilAtfad FT A FTT mRT I TT At 
A t# mfrr, tr Ak t ttA, Afkr ktar Ak srkt thA t, kterrAtfAcr ft 

% cblH mRT I ^TFft" fkTTT dfa FFtA TFT k Ar TF dnAt dAM kt ^ifirl , Rm-^At 
kt tf6Mdl kt AtT faldkl faidAl vd*fH Ft 'id'll \idkl fi?wi TTA % fad dfa, >idHI 
fatdl viddd faA Al7 At A^dd kt, Hd^tl kt, TTA FTFFT Hkdl Ft I At TFT Ft rA 
|f, Alfa cRF % faA, AA AA did At vidA fafa fan kt tflAfa d4l % Afkd \Jdkl fattil 
faRR I, mfffk A AfR TRt 1 1 ?T FT A mA At? A THA ?RF mF ffk F?lkt 
3TIT ktf TRF d§d At [....] d^fad A, fa id 'A fdfaa^ F?FFt, TF faA, \Jdkl TF fAA, 
3?lA difaHlsf TF TnAt I, 3dfalH fk TFRT TF Akm I, fkTTT TFk F7FF? cFFJT A 

fd<9l dfa, At? §ildd At cbi’jd A ■3TT T T fdfa, d^A A \Jdk) At Ak-Ak A dad'll T% 
TIT A I Afkd TF ^fadlfa did, TjjrT TR TF A fk FT ^T d<Ti dT tA A dfad A fk 
TT> At AA 3FFT A d>6l fk FT Akt kt AddK At? «l<jfa dAk k 3ld!dl, tA dAt A, 
Afa, Afkr tRtt? ^At At, ^Ak i Afkr mAk k mt A tf fk k Ak, mrA Art 
A Ak fad m? ttfttA tft «hi tt? ktATTtfk ktA A fkr m? AAt kt, At? 
ttA-ttA fkA At ft<ft %m At, fttA A fAA At fttA km Ft i tf At Ft At? gA 
ktA tfAf TAtfk?T kr A mk A$t kt t?rt Akr i otr snr mk I, ^?A 
kt trt A, tm TAt mk At mw w Akr, =f?t TAt mk At Tkt mrrr Akr, ktf 
Atr trt kf 1 1 Atr fArkt dkt ft ?nkt kk, ^tht At dkt kr m>* Akr i 
m?r Ak I fk ^t=ft wtrt Akt kr rnmn TAf A i tf Tm tt% Akr fkrnr 
kt, w frtA dAk mk A At diAt 1 1 tf mr Akr, trtt trt %, tf tAt I i A 
k mm dikrr mAk kt kk? ^Af k ggA kt mrAt I, At At [....] % k kw mr 
ftrft trrt kk, mrr AA, kAm wt AA i At skr Akr i wrm Ak i Atr fAm 
mr min mk kt mrmr Ak i tf tttft kA fA mr trtr mr Armr fA?tt Ak A 
FRT-mdT A 1 Ak dRmw kt ^fadi A fAAkFT ft tifA A fk ktAktkr kr AA, 
kk ffr: ftft mk krAr k fkiR kt Akr, kt, At fttA fA®r I Fkt 

tfA difadid A fk ft ktAfAtfk kfarkm, Akfarcr ktAkkr kkk?r, 
kifArr mT TR-k tr gr s^fit m, 97 AfaFr ktakrtfer mr §Tm ttA tfA 
A A, ktfk kt trf AA At mr ttr Atft A, ?r ?rf mm i frt-frt Ak tf 
k 1 mr tf dHMi ttt fk AAf mrA kk A tf k mrAt fkmr kt Air ^fadi kt 

97. At the Indore session of the Congress in January 1957, “Socialist” was inserted before 
“Co-operative Commonwealth'’ in Article 1 of the Congress Constitution. The Party 
discussed this and other changes at various levels until they were ratified at the Gauhati 
Congress in January 1958. See SWJN/SS/42/p. 541 . 
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Rff Rttr I RF Rff Ft TTRTRT I RTR R^t ft?T RTT TFRT | stlT RRt-gRt Rtt TTFWdl RTTft 
f 3TtT FTT RTF Tt RFTRRT FtRrRfaRTTt#RRFTRtTFFft' RTffg ft fa, faRRft 
Rttf 'HoNdl R^ Ft, gpt TF^ t, RF TTft Ref Rt f^fRTRt Ft RTRRf I ^faR jitr, Rtft 
RTR ^Tt t R1FRT f 3TFfa WFT RF fa RfTnt Rtt, RRFTRT -3TR TFT5TTRT I faHHt RtT, 
% RF RRR Hf^ yTRtR Rtt Rft Tt W |, RfaR RRcFT Reft 3TfijRTTT Rfa-TR 
m3\ RRtR R RtR FT RTRT 1 1 RRT Rf^FR? % 3TRft RRtR Rtt RR Rff TTRtR I Rft 
^TTTRRRRR RftjcER 3fttf Hfit R^TR f RTR Rif R FT RTRT 1 1 RTRT ftw HR 3Tf?RBR 
RTF RTT HRt RRTr RT Ft HTTTRT I 3ftT RRRR ffTRT RTTRTT, fafft RReft | RRR^ 
foTTRT F, ft RRT RTR if RRRTT -3TfRRTTT RF RTRT I, RRRTT RTR RF RTRT t #T g^ 
RTTf TRf Rff t fa fRTt RRRTt RTR FlRT 3TtT RR RTT FtRT I FTtfaR F^T R31fRt # 
FTT ?RR eRt RFTRT | % RRRTT RH^IHI 1 1 

TRF RTF RTR RTF if R, RTR f^p RRRf, 3TTR RTRT f^vH M l R gfog % f^cfR 
TRtRTTT R# HRRT | RF RTRT RTR TRt Rtfar RWTRr %R Ft t RRTR eft | RTtf 
TTTFR « % RTtf faftsft RFT HR Rfa fa R^t R*FTtt RftR gF ^TR t, Tt RTR f , RF 
RF, RT RRTT RTRR R % RTtR R RTRT t, RF RT 3ftT RTR %, RTF^t R?f RTR F R I RfaR 
3RR RTTR RRRTt TTHSTIU Rftt fa TTR3TTRT R#R % RRtR RT# R# ^ft I, 3TTRR?t |, 

^tni^ RR ^ HjR |, 3nW f^TR rR RW R^ RRIR RT R RIRT I, 3TNcR FW ^ 
fR#Rt; fFRt RR, RflRHEf RfRR RR, RTR 3TRR fRRRT; FT RTF % RTRRTT RTR RRTRT |, 
R?T RiT, Rt g?t f=t§RiR | % Rt T^tRRT RRR RR 3ftT RF RTR FTRT OTfT RFT Rf R^ 
^tT RRR RTR FtRT 1 1 3TtT Rt Rt #R I RR> RTT RTR | RR RRtR RR RTF 
R f^fR ^ RRR RR RT FTRT t, RR Rt R^R RTTt Rt #Rt ^ RTR Ri RRtR RTRT Ft RRfr 
I 3TTRHR RTft RTTJR ftft | #RR RR fRR Rt R^R ^t RTRt I RF RT #Rt ^ RT RTM I 
RTR ft RR# RTR FTRT ^R 3TtT RTR ^ fFTRRTTt RR, fRjRFtf Rt RTR FtRT RRTt RF 
’tt 3TT RHff RRtR I R5t RTR R^f, Rf%R ^Ft R# RRT RT fRiRt RR R, §TTRR RTR R, RR 
RF ^RTRR RRfRR R§T Rnft, Rt RT^R RFf RtR-RlTfiR RRR, RTRTR Rt tfR FTTRT Ft TFt 
2tt RRT-RRT TRR Rt #R RT, RR fRRT RtT cftR-RTRtR RRR rRFT Ft RRt ReFR | ft ^rt 
F, RF RfRRt Ft, R RFt RTReTT, #RFT RtTTFt rRTr T%R^R RTRT Fteft % I RF ^ 3R 
RTMt, RF ’ft RTR RTRt RR fRtRFTf rR f^RTeft 1 1 Rt RF Rt ^tRT 1 1 

3TR RRt RTR R R^TTRR 3TrR t, RRftR fa Rt RfRRt RRtR ft, ^rR f^RRT RT fa 
RF, RFR FRR frRRT RT fa Rf tRRR RTR R?t Ft I Ft fa, RF RRTRR RtT faff RTR, 

RtT 3ftT R# FRRT ft faTRT RT, far RR 3TFTTT f RFTT , RTR^tR ^ RK?TR far 
Rt^tfr ^T Rt RTfat RTTt RRR farr RRT, #T RF RtFt RRT fa : surplus land should 
vest in the panchayats and should be managed through co-operatives 
consisting of landless labourers and small peasants. 
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FTFTTETp ETE#^ FT# tl#ETEF#tlRE#TFtfR FTT ^c# 
E#ET ^Ftl # cRTf #F^ t, ST# #F#I #TE EfST | ^ TF f# FFT 3#f # 

f#t t# t# t #, wi fett> pe t'tm<i ^ tff #t 1 grr, 3ftr tf tfet f#T ## 

t f# ?E# EtF % FT R# F# f f# FT f#T ## ft TTET F#T T# % RT# F#T 

3# # ft f#t f#r# I tf, Tit far fft fret t# t# RT ? 98 tp^et tfet I, tt# 

w # Fpft I TF, ##T # TTFETT ffR FPT FET TE ET# I FT #FEtET #IE # F#T 
3>T RRT T# TF FEFT TPT f FtE RRJ T# ##T ?ETT TTT# # ##-«n|Er f#T# 
FEPET TpE RFT #TT I TTT EfST f# FT fRTT #T # t I FT # TTF^ f f# 
TTTTt FT # F#T FE#-FE# RE FTW TTP# Ft, FEFT-FETT fR# #, FKI U F# TTT 
Ft I FT FT ETTTF, FTE FT FET# ##•#£ FT# #? t ^ #E f#E FEPEt T# eft RE 
FTFRTT T? TTETT t FEE TPT # TTET # # FT RETT TTFcf 1 1 TF ETT TPT I f# TF 
TTT f#(TE # T# t, ##T ?T TE TF# FEHT #E T# §FT TT, FT# feTTTE # ETT TFT 
F# f RfT # FET TTT T, #E FPFF #FTT#tT T>Tf#T FT TTT FTE-FTE FPTT FT, 
##T RTltET T Eft TT# EftE # TF# TTE FT §FT 1 1 FETT> F# # Tpj RRTT TTET 
FPTT 1 1 FT FT F#T # Ft tETET^F#T f#E#, FET# TF eft E#ETE T#JT TTT FE#, 
TF TTTTET # RET Ft, TTTTET T> TP# # TTTTET # #T Ft? TTTTET T^t Ft 
FTE ^ ETPT RET ^ EF# % f^pr TF E# FPT, FtE R=ff ETTT ^ f^R 
TF TETFft FPT I 

Eft TET^ Tt E5t% TPlt EF TT I RE Eft TF TET*t E5t% f%ETTTt TT ^TT^tF T TT 
ST# #F#T FTE Rt I RE # TF T# E?T, RTT TF RFT FPTT I, FPT % TTF ETIF# 
% RFT, f% TTF # ^tTi I ##T c§5 F#T ^ # TT# |f#PT TF F##, E^FT 

TfTT I FtE TT# RE FET# ETTT # # ^E5 #, ##T ttr f#TT# ETTF#Efff#FF ETTT 
#TT 1 1 FEPET TTTETT |f# FT TPT TE F^T t#ITE RETT Trf#r, T#f# TF E# #E#% 
# t, FftFT TTtEF #, TF T##ET# % Tf|ET; Rt RP# - RE EIH # # ETTTF I, t 
FEPT 1 1 ##T E^FT TT TfT TR# EPPF FtETT 1 1 RE FtEETE #f Ff#FT |, TF 
$TPTF f## TTFPT T RITTT RTPTT #R, # EPEETT I, ##T FET# E#PT # ## ## 
F## Rrft # I TEPEt FPT TETTT # ETEF Et T# EF#, TPT #TT 1 1 TEITE # ETEF 
F^f FT# ESTT I #E E^FT TT STTF EE3TT 1 1 ##T f#E # FP# RfR FT 
*t FT FPT F#t # FPT TT ^ t #FTTEf#T, TT# TF # RTET^F#T t, [....] TEF 
RE# I TTTTET # but managed through cooperatives consisting of landless 
labourers. # FETET # T# ETfT # FTf#T # FEPE Tlf#E TFT F# I #E FEPEf 

98. Suggested by Narayan Choudhury (West Bengal). Banarasidas Gupta (Punjab). Chand 
Ram (Punjab), and Prabhu Singh Subedar (Punjab). 
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^ 7 % % 33 % R13% R t %3 I 3lR T%53 eft 313% 33RT R13% 3%t R, 33% 3f%R 
R,fRl? 3 T OTRTT 3 R 3 , tTcfj XTcBf 333% f%3 3% R%t, 33% 3f%R §R tR % 33 fT 
33 3 R 3 RfRr Rt% 33 R 53 31 % % 3 if%R §3 i rt 31 % % 3 %t tR % 3 - 3 T 3 R 
%fR 3 3 if%R §3 % rt 31 % % fR 33 % -33% 313 R f%% RT3 3% i eft t% 53 eft 333 % 
^Rtft *ft ft 3 %t Rtr RR 3 TtRT i Rtr 3f R f3R fR R m\ zm 3if% 1 1 R R33 
53 35 T T% t RW RRt%9T3 3%Tf R f^RT, Rt 3§3 73T3T RT Rt 3%f %%, 
ffcffRjpm Reft 3%, 33 Rt 351% 3 % 1 1 Rf3 RET t, 33Rf eft RT T3TRTT RT %% 
1 1 RE 313, 33% 33fR3 I 9 TT 33 , % %$T R% R 3T3T3R f RlR, 331 R, 33R 7%T 
33% R f% 3 , % ffl% Rfer % R T3ET %R53 RT 33f % 3? f%RI3 f%3T 313, T3lR 
%™j %3 %3T RT T% 53%, eft 3T3T 3 %t)RK 3% 33 3T3 f%3R3 TTTTE ft Reft t, tR 
3f fp»f, R TETTER 3 %t 3 1, 3f 33T33t % %T3 (vest) 3% Rt 33R 33T% 31%, 333% 
%5T-3Te : T 33% 3T%, Rt 33% 3T3 331% 31%, 313% f%% % TI f%3 %3T ft, eft 3T|3 3^T? 
R f%333% §? ft, 3^3 3% f%3 3Teft t, Rt f% 3 *E 3 3% R RET RT33 33% 1 1 eft 
% eft 33T R % R3RT3T RRTT fR f33% % T%tRR RT %, RT 3T3 3%, Rt 3113 % 
33RIT3 R#TT tR RT 3 T fRT 3TT3 'Rr 3T3 R -333% %$T 3% t, 33 RT 3TT3 Rt 3 
% I RqffR R3 3 f % fR RT, RT, 33R3R3Tf%R r Tf333t, RER fR3T%t 

% RT 333 3%, 3# 3%, R %RR 3 % R fRR% I f3Tt 3T3% Rft I, ^t%RE3 3R3 

3TT% |, R3T 3f f%3TT 33% t, 3f 3TT% t, 333% 33RR I RE R 3f I R, MR RT 
f3Tf 3T% RT, R RT 333% %R 3R 33 3R% I ^3% 3T3 3f I fR Rt f3T% 3% R 
33R f I RE i 3TR % 33 3333 33T I, 33T3T I R3f 31% R Rt, 333 §TR I, %3 
3333 tR RT RT ^T R RT %RTT I tR t%3T 3TR RT 3T R I, 3%t TTT% 3T 3%, 
3 tR 3f f% RT RT 333 RE 33 3T3, ^3 3%%3T% R3 R, f%3R% %T3 R, RtT R3 
33 35% % 3 f%R33T 3%%3, gf^R3 ft 3T3 I RTf%3 f% %93T I tR R3T 33R 
RT 33T3T 3If% % 33% %fE% %, 3T3 33% 3TR 3, t%3 53 RT 33RT 3353 tR3T 
3Tf% f, tR3 tRT3 RT 3f f%3 RT RT3 3%, 3f R «3T3 TT33T I, RtT f3 333 33T 
RT RT 3R% I, 3f R RT3T I, RR 3T% I % 3333T |3f 3t 3T313 1, 3f RR 3Teff 
3% 3TTE «3R%3Tll 

TTcf 3Tf3 % TTcE 3 tR 3 [....] %9T 3% tR 33 RT3%^EFJ3 R t, R 33 33T% 3% 
3TR|fRf3 3TTT 1959 R 3T3T eTR R, -3T3T 3i%, 3T% 3R R I 3T3 3f R RT3 T%%, 
3f e%3TeT [....] Rl^ R 3TFT 1 1 % RfeE | R3 R 31%, R 3ft 3R% 3T3T -3E3 3FjR 
3%R R Rift RPJ3 331% R t, 33% 333 3% eft R 3%t 3ReTl I Rft Rft §TT35 ft 
313 REE1R %, 31% 3%t% R 3T3T 33 ft 31% I 333T 33% 3t 3T3 313% I, 313 % 
% 33.TT3.%. 3|3 t, tRefR Rf%31f3T RR t, %?T R% t%%33 R%% 3%Tf 3fR 
%f%3, ^3% %t%3, e%3% %f%3, ^3TT R33, 3%3 33 I, 33% Rf%31f3T t, 31% 
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FIT-FIT t, FF ft ft Fft FFTft FTF ff> FTf FF FT Flf I FfvF f FTFft FFTF, FF 
FTFt fafft Fft FTfTTsT FF 1959 % FlfeT FF ?F FTF eft, ft e§$ FtF Ft J l=l44d 
£ 4 h<H t, Tpfff FFT FTFF FTTfr fefFf ftft FF FFF FF FT% 4 I FF Ftf^TF 
Ftf , fffF teFFF ftft I jiT, FFFF Ft FFF FF FT ff % , FF 3FFt FTF ft ft Fft 
Ft FTFT, FT$-F-F^5 FFF FFFf fFT ft FfTT I Ft 7TTF % FF FFTF eft f FTFFT fFTF 
Ft I FF ft ^fft ff FTFft FFT, FIT flffdFF Ft 7 ! 1 1 ^FRt FFTFT I g3T ft ?FTFT FF 
FTf F ffi TITF FT FF Flf F ff> ftft FftTF Ft FT% f FTFFiT FMHI FWF f , FRFf 
1 1 STFTcfr FTF FTFT f I FF ft MfdFF FT?F FTF FlF ft I, FfatF F# Ft TTR 
FF?F FTF FF% FIFF TfeF fFFFFFT FFF FFT Tf t, FFT FFF, Ftr FF FFF FF 
FFF FFFT FFT FFT F 3TTf , TtfatF 3TTTF f FFFF FTTlft FFT f FF FFft Fft FFF 
FFFFTTf f 3TFf FTtff FTFffff eft, FF FFF F§F FIF t FF FTFFT f, FF^Ft 
FFF ft F1F FFeft ffFT TTFf t FTF f, Ft TTFRFlft FF FPlf TftFTT IfTFT f , FffffT 
TTFTFFTF [....] TFTftFpj FTTFlfft Ff ftF FTf % Fft ft FTFT I TTFTFFTF FT FF 
| Ft FNef FTtff FTFfffT ^ TFF-FFF FI ftFT I fFF FTF ft F1F FTF t, fFF FF? 
F ^fFT FTF t, FFT F# ffFFT f , FIT FFF t, FF FF, ft FF FTtft Fft FfFFTF FFFf 
I, Ft FFFt FFFT fFF FF FTFTft iFFFt FTefeft F I Fft Ft FF FTF fF FFFT 
fFttf ftF ft #t t i ff FFf t % ff FF eft FTFft fF i ff ftF FTfFF ff, 
#F F?t FTF#, FF ft TTFft f , fffTF tTF ft FTF F ft FFft I, f^t FR ?F 3FFFF 
^ FF FM FFF FTF I [....] FF TRi FP^ft f^tFR FreFT [FlF] FF, ft, #F, 
FIT FFF f , FF Fft FT TTFFT flTTTFFTFFFtlFT, FFfFF%, FFFT% fftTTR 
Fl^ ; FF Ft FT TTFtF f I Ft Fft FTF Fft f I FtftF 3TFT Ftf FTF^ft Ft fF FF FTF 
FTFT FTT FFF, FF FFft FFIFFt Ftf FtT fftffPT, FTFFit FTFt d^4l FT ft, FTF ffRT, 
^Fft 4t ehivf) f I FF FTIFft Fit ^jft Fft, FTF TfTsPt THTt Fit <y4) ftft, FT F FF 
4t FTPft ff^RF FFT I ? TlftF ffT ’tt % FF, Flft FF Ftff F?t FTFFtt ^tTR, FT-^tFT 
FFFF FFft FF f ?F f?T F?t, fat F^pTt ft4 FT 4t FF FF TF^t f I Ft fttT FR 
F%? FFT FTtt FF ^ FF Fff #T FTIFt ft FF FdFTTT FTct FT#FF Tft F^TF FT I 
Ft#TFFFF FfeRTT FTFT f I FF FTF Ft FFtF ^ FF FTF5FF f , Ft fF FTFf 
FFT, 3ftT FF-TRt RftF FT ffF FT FTF Ft dftT Ftf iFftFT Fft f FT I FFfFF 
f FTIFf FT7RTTF FFFT, FT^FT FWF fat 3TTF FF FTFR Ft TftFR Ft, FFFt FFF 
FF TTFTR f ; FF FFT eft fefFFt F fFFTT FT f%F fftT ft FF Fft FTF 
fist ef fFTT Ff FTFT ft I, FR-FF-FTFt, Fft-F-Fft #T focTf ffF FF FF fT 
Ftf FFf FTF f, Flft ft FFTft FTF FTFft F fr ftft I FF FTF Ft FFfflF % FF 
FFR Ft FFf FTFf Fft ft FTFT [FTFT] f, #T FTtf ft Fft ft FTFT [FTFT] f 
f% FF FTF ^ 3FFT FFTft f FFRftF, Ff?T Fot FfRfFFT FPJF FFT f I FRF 
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eft TTT F, F%T TRJT TTT ffT % Ft Ti?t TT Ft ^TTeTT t RT TT) fF) ''HIT TTt? FT, 
FT TT #T 3roT-TTTF TTTTf TTTTFt, TRTR tF, TFT TR, FT T7F 

F chlf^RT tF, 3ffT Ftk tF Jinh tF, cR TF FleTT F I 3R Ft tFs? TRJT T)f RRRTRT 
%, RR -3TTTT 3tFT F TR TTR t, tFrtFFFT T7RF TTT TTR t TR t Ft, TT3fFitfcr 
TFF F F I 3R 3Tf?FF TTlF F I 

FT, =§& TtTt % T)FT TT TF3fTTFTT ^ tF F, fF) tF TRJT ffF F % TTTT TTT 
RTTT I, T^^TTF FRft |, {RilTi Fteft 1 1 FTTTT Ft F Ft c§T? TTT TR TTiT f TR 
f^TTTTT TR ^TT |l FF f^TTTTT TF, g5T F TTFT F <Jc5T fT? f%T tF$T F 
ftTTR gf Ft I FF, RTT TftT TtF-TTF TTF f^TT TRR t, FR TRR TTF FF FfF 
Tf T^ I TR |TT TT, TTFt |3IT TT, TTT? Ft *nF, FF T>?T fa Ft TR) TR F F, 
RR TTT gR, TR-3TR TTT tF TR F, 9TRT Ft TTT Tit, TRT favF F> TTT TR> TTF 
I, TjS TtTPttfer TT it F, T^t TifeTTf gF TT I FF fTTTT TF RTRTRT tF TTTFi 
% T5t? TRTT Tot RsRT I TT TTT Rt TT TT TTT tF Ft tFFttF 1 Ffar TR TTT 
I % FRt TTTT-TTFJT tFFTtFFt TTTF TT R# T# F T RT) grF RTTF TT F Ft? 
TflF TTT Rt?, T§d TTT, -3TRR Ft FTF FFtF TTTT F, Ft? grt TF fa TR TFTFftfFr 
RFT RETF t Ft TTRt F TR7 FfFTTTR RRFt Tf I T?fF TTT TTRT I f^TT Tf TTT T^J 
F, TF F TTt I TF 7MT TR t FF TR F, RTF 3TT TTRT I far ^ TTT TjE5 F TF 
F TTT I TF TTR TR F FF TR F, FF FTT fa# F FRfajSTT tFFtFFFt T, #T 
FfF tf Tfa ?tt# far% tit rFRt Ft, Ffar farr? ttt Ft tFt F, Ft Ft 

tFFtFFFt tf RTFF, TjS Ft TRT tF I 

Ft TF TT Ft TTRTT I, TF TRTT Ft I, TFFtTFTFfaFtTTTF, fa?F TR? I 
FfFR TFT Ft 3 Hft §JT Ft TTRT I, TT 1959 TTT TF RT TTT FRRTT Tit, TTt RTT 
TR TTR 1 1 Ft FTTF Ft TTT, FT TT TR fTTTT Tft, jftT Ttt I FfFR FTTft Ft RR 
FFf ft T% TTTT F Rt FTlt FtFf TTTR TT! 'RfTTFRt TTRTR FT TTT t, TF 
TTRT, 3 TTTTF TTT %, 3 TF 7 Tt T?TTT T, TlfTT FT Rttf F fFl TFT TT TT) I 
RT f^R! 

[Translation begins: 

Mr President, sisters and brothers. 

Yesterday this session adopted a resolution on planning. This is the second 
resolution being presented today and 1 hope it will be adopted. A third one on 
India’s foreign policy and world affairs is to follow. These are three different 
resolutions. But if you think about it, in one sense, all three are linked together 

99. See pp. 426-427. 
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because they stem from one central idea or policy. We are deliberating on them 
separately, but in fact they are linked together. It is not possible for us to have 
one policy for internal and another for external affairs. Therefore, they are 
linked together to some extent. All right, I do not wish to say anything about 
foreign policy because another resolution is coming up about that. But the 
resolution which was adopted yesterday is very closely linked to today’s 
resolution. Yesterday we discussed planning and what the shape of the Third 
Plan ought to be. We have to prepare ourselves from now onwards and be 
clear in our minds about the direction that should be given to the country’s 
affairs. We cannot wait for another three years to do this. Today’s resolution 
pertains to a very important aspect of planning. As Mr Pant told you, there are 
many things in our planning . 100 But the root of planning lies in the question of 
land and what the agricultural production in the country is, because that is the 
main wealth of the nation. We want to put up industries so that more and more 
people may get employment. That is all right. But if you take the entire wealth 
of the nation into account, the portion that comes out of land is a very big one 
and the more we increase its production, the wealthier the nation will become 
and secondly, the people who work on land will benefit enormously. Both these 
things are essential. 

Now there are innumerable difficulties before us. But the problem about 
land is that the pressure on it has increased a great deal due to unemployment. 
Therefore, it is essential to provide some other sources of employment to 
people in their own villages. I do not like the idea of their coming to the cities 
for employment. If small industries, cottage industries, are started in the villages, 
their wealth would increase and the pressure on land will decrease. These 
things have not been mentioned in the resolution. But I am putting this before 
you because if you think about it, if all the people who are working on land at 
the moment continue to do so, they might benefit a little if the crops are excellent. 
But they never become very prosperous unless there are alternative sources of 
employment and industries are set up in the village. As I have mentioned 
repeatedly, the average yield per acre of land in other countries is twice, thrice 
or even four times as much as in India. Leave aside other countries, even in our 
own country, wherever a special effort has been made, we have managed to 
double or treble our production. Take wheat, for instance. The average yield 
per acre of wheat is about ten, twenty maunds or even less. But I know of 
places where the farmers have produced fifty maunds of wheat per acre of 
land by looking after the land and using good fertilizers and seeds . 101 But just 

100. See fn 95 in this section. 

101. See fn 96 in this section. 
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imagine the difference between ten and fifty maunds and this has been done by 
ordinary farmers who did not have tractors or other big machines, but merely 
looked after their land very well. So there is no doubt that we can increase 
production from land if we make the effort and use good seeds and fertilizers; 
facilities for irrigation and hard work will help a great deal. All this must be 
done because they are very essential. But at the same time, we must decide on 
an organisation of land and an agricultural society in which the farmers will 
benefit most. The conclusion that we come to is that the old way of small land 
holdings of an acre or two as you find in Uttar Pradesh and other places are no 
good and progress is extremely difficult because the small farmer lacks the 
modem facilities for agriculture. Therefore, the question of forming cooperative 
societies arises in which the individual’s title to the land will remain intact, but 
the capacity of the farmers to increase production goes up by working together. 
The farmer will earn more and the country will also benefit. So there is no 
alternative except to form cooperative societies. 

On the other hand, we opposed the zamindari system because the zamindars 
and jagirdars owned hundreds of acres of land and even entire villages because 
it was very unjust. So the only alternative is cooperative societies in today’s 
world. Some people may be opposed to it but the majority accepts the idea of 
cooperatives. The farmers should help one another in farming and take their 
share of the profits. Those who do not own land can be paid wages for their 
labour. Let me tell you quite frankly that if you want to put it down in detail it 
may be difficult because the rules will have to be framed and even those may 
have to be changed or modified as we gain more experience. But the important 
thing is that we are moving in that direction. We are trying to open new avenues 
of employment so that the pressure on land may decrease. Then we want that 
cooperative societies should be formed in villages for purposes of farming and 
the profits can be shared by the people. I have no doubt about it that this will 
have to be done. The sooner we decide to do it, the better it will be because it 
will have to be done some time or the other. There is no other way. It is true 
that it is not easy to explain these things to the people. The farmers might have 
a doubt that their land will be taken away. But it is wrong. Their title will remain 
intact and they will benefit by becoming a member of a cooperative society. It 
is a higher form of social organisation than individuals farming on their own. 
We want the cooperative movement to spread, especially in today’s world. You 
will find that the first article of the Congress Constitution talks of a cooperative 
commonwealth, a socialist cooperative commonwealth. The word “socialist” 
was added on a couple of years ago , 102 but the word cooperative has always 

102. See fn 97 in this section. 
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been there because it is a higher form of social organisation. The days are gone 
when every individual looked after his own interests and did not bother about 
the rest of the world. People must live together and help one another. No one in 
any village should remain hungry because that will be the responsibility of the 
entire village. Anyhow, what I want to impress upon the villagers is that nobody 
is going to run away with their land. Their right to sell their land gets limited. 
But in a way they get a right to more land or rather, their profits will increase. 

I have no doubt that the country as well as the farmers will benefit. Therefore, 
we must take this step firmly. 

Somebody was saying the other day that the farmers will never agree to it. 
This depends on the way it is put to them. If somebody goes and says that their 
land will be taken away or something else, they will naturally get into a panic. 
But if it is explained to them that their title will not be violated and in fact they 
will enjoy a right over the land in the entire village, their share of the profits will 
increase and the country will benefit enormously, then I am sure they will 
accept this. So, we have to take this step firmly and explain it to them. Moreover, 
when the cooperative method is adopted, the land which is now wasted in the 
boundaries between the various holdings will be brought under cultivation. 
Though it may not seem very much to you, it adds up to a great deal. Both the 
farmer and the village will benefit. I do not remember exactly but I read 
somewhere that it was perhaps in China where joint farming was tried out and 
more than thirty to forty lakh acres of land which were being wasted between 
the boundaries were retrieved and brought under cultivation. It may have been 
more, I do not know. But it is quite true that a great deal of land which is now 
being wasted will become available to the farmers. 

An amendment was suggested that the surplus land should be given to the 
panchayats. Then after a great deal of debate and discussion, it was decided in 
the committee to bring in the following amendment: “Surplus land should vest 
in the Panchayats and should be managed through cooperatives consisting of 
landless labourers and small peasants” 

There have been various suggestions about this also which fall into two 
categories. One is that small peasants should not be added on and that it should 
be limited to the landless labourers. Secondly, there is an argument that the 
land should be given to them directly instead of its being vested in the panchayats. 
It is argued that when we have been promising land to the landless there should 
be no more delay in giving it to them . 103 It is a valid argument and understandable. 
But I want you to think carefully. There is no doubt about it that we must make 
some arrangement to provide land to the landless labourer. But you must also 

103. See fn 98 in this section. 
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remember what our goal is. The little bit of surplus land will not make much 
difference to the landless. We want that gradually the entire land should become 
the joint property of the village and be managed jointly. By giving a small piece 
of land to individuals will create an obstacle to this goal. There is nothing new 
in this idea. But it is only now that it is being seriously considered. The nation’s 
thinking is growing broader. There has been talk of joint cooperative farming 
here and there. But this is the first time that it has been put on a firm footing in 
the Congress. So the pattern is gradually changing. It has now been accepted 
that the surplus land should be under the control of the panchayat and cultivated 
on behalf of the landless labourers and small peasants. 

So, the difference of opinion arises over two matters, that is, whether 
small farmers should be included or only landless labour; secondly, by giving 
them land it will certainly benefit them psychologically apart from improving 
their status. I agree that we should give this some serious thought because 
unfortunately this entire business of untouchables and what-not involves their 
status much more than the question of benefit or detriment. A Harijan may 
perhaps earn much more than a Brahmin but his status is far lower. There is no 
question of equality. So in order to ensure a greater degree of equality, it is 
essential to try to improve their status. Yet, I would like to tell you that when 
the surplus land is given to the cooperatives that is vested in the panchayat but 
managed through cooperatives consisting of landless labourers, then they are 
not only obviously seen to be the owners but also use the land for their own 
benefit. By acquiring half an acre or an acre of land, their status will be greatly 
enhanced. It does not mean that they can sell it but they can cultivate the land 
for their own benefit. So we will achieve both our goals, of enhancing the 
status of the landless Harijans and of going gradually in the direction of joint 
cultivation. So it would perhaps be better not to lay too much emphasis on 
individual items. Perhaps, there is one thing that I should suggest for Mr. Pant 
to consider since he has proposed this resolution that it will be better if the idea 
of including the small peasants is dropped and the matter is confined only to 
the landless labourers. If this is accepted, it becomes absolutely clear that the 
surplus land should be vested in the panchayats and the beneficiaries should be 
the landless labourers who will cultivate the land for their own benefit. This 
will take care of the various complaints that we have received and the principle 
will also be maintained. So I shall request Mr Pant to accept my proposal and 
also that you should not insist on the other matters that have been proposed. 
The fact of the matter is that on the one hand, when we are working for the 
peasants or anyone else, we must face up to the practical difficulties that come 
in the way and try to explain them to the people. If we talk in the air, there can 
be no real service. On the other hand, it is also essential for us to look ahead a 
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little to our future goals. If we choose to remain stagnant just now because 
there are difficulties, it will become difficult to get out of the rut in the future. 
Therefore, we must be clear in our minds about the kind of social organisation 
that we wish to build in the rural areas and also pay attention to what is possible 
at the moment. I feel that this resolution takes into consideration both aspects 
of the problem. 

One gentleman has proposed an amendment that all laws relating to this 
issue should be passed by the end of this year or rather by March this year, that 
is 1959. Now, if you think about it, this is entirely beyond our control. If we 
are to follow the normal procedure of law making, it is simply not possible to 
rush things through. It may be possible in some places to do it within a couple 
of months. But in most cases, as you know, it will be very difficult. It has to be 
first presented to the Select Committee and then there will have to be a first, 
second and third reading after which it has to go to the Upper House. So it is 
simply not possible to do it by March. On the contrary, when it was suggested 
that the Bill should be passed before the end of the financial year, some of the 
Government members said that they will try their best but that it may be difficult. 
So it will be necessary to give them more time. Anyhow, I want you to give 
this matter serious thought. For one thing, as I told you, you have more practical 
experience than me in the field of agriculture, etc. and will take caie of the 
practical side of things. But at the same time you must always bear in mind the 
fact that we are taking a very big step. It may not appear big but it is really 
quite momentous because we are trying to lead millions of our people in a new 
direction. It is this which will ultimately lead us towards the socialist pattern of 
society. Socialism does not mean dragging down the few rich people. Socialism 
is a way of life, of working and production, and the greatest good of the largest 
number of people. So this step will lay the strong foundations of socialism and 
open the door to future progress. One thing has always perturbed me greatly. 
We say that we want to make progress in agriculture. There is no doubt that 
we must do so. But that is possible only if we adopt some of the modem 
techniques of agriculture. An ordinary small peasant cannot do so. That is 
absolutely clear. If all the peasants in a village get together, they can do it. Even 
if one individual succeeds in achieving something, and say, doubles production, 
how much will his status improve? He will remain poor because the per capita 
income in India is so low that even if it is doubled, it still does not amount to 
much. We cannot keep distributing the little land that is available. So we must 
adopt other means. For one thing, we must have more industries so that everyone 
does not depend on land alone. 

Therefore, I request that you should understand this resolution and pass it. 
We must take into consideration the difficulties that we are likely to face just 
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now but at the same time look to the future, too. The more delay there is in 
pursuing our goals, the longer it will take us for progress. You must understand 
fully well that this resolution by itself will not solve anything, nor will merely 
enacting laws help. The laws will have to be passed but they will not be effective 
until you and I and all of us go into every single village and explain things to 
them , argue with them and try by all possible methods to prepare the ground. 
Even without any laws, you can go to the villages and immediately start 
cooperatives. 

Some people have been complaining that the cooperative laws are very 
obstructive and cause tremendous delays. I have already mentioned this. When 
somebody asked in which state there had been difficulties I unthinkingly 
mentioned the Punjab. Immediately, the people of the Punjab got after me and 
began to ask for details. I said that about nine years ago, when some cooperatives 
were being formed near Delhi, they had to face tremendous difficulties. However 
it has nothing to do with the present Government. But it is true that our 
cooperative laws are not very good . 104 They are rather outdated and extremely 
complicated. Secondly, they permit only landholders to join a cooperative which, 
in my opinion, is not right. As we have pointed out in this resolution even 
people who have nothing should come into the cooperatives. 

All this needs to be done and some of it has already been done to some 
extent. But the work should go on. You must look at this resolution in the larger 
context of the five year plans for which we need your cooperation, help and 
suggestions in order to progress faster. 

Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 

22. On Resolution on International Affairs 105 

3TSZRT wit 3ft? SfFit, 

^ f^TTT t TIF ^ftfcT T?, 106 TT, eft 3TFT 

eft? % TBTt ^ cfififtT if TIT T>Tit?T % ^TF? ’ft, U?T^t TRTTTT =F?ft 1 1 q?T?ft?T TTtTF 
=lft dlftvb =F?it 1 1 fti? Ftcft I eft #T «rmf q? Fteft ! I 

104. See fxi 99 in this section. 

105. Speech in the plenary session, Abhyankar Nagar, Nagpur, 11 Jan. 1959. AIR tapes, 
NMML. 

106. Jagjivan Ram (Bihar) moved this resolution on international affairs in the plenary session 
and A. K. Sen ( West Bengal ) seconded it. 
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faffr fa ffiffarffiff fa tp^rt fa, ffrfa-ffrfa faRff fa, farfa fafanfarff fa T 07 far, vt 

fafafafffafafafafa [fat] ffTffffTfa <3Ttr ffRffTff faffT ffffST fa 3MT I, ffTlffa 1 1 faffaff 
fa ffflfffa ffTfffT fa ffTTff ffaffTT fffa fa 3FTT STTff, 3TTff ^ftfcT ^RTft fat I, fafaff faffa# 
Ffffat I, ffafffat 3TPT fat ffj$ fffa, fafffatff ffT fat ffp? fffa, fffffat 3TTff TfaffffT ffTT?t I 
fat far TJfffa dfalfal fffa fat FffaTT '3TTff fffa ffTTffT fat 'Jlldl % I ffF Hfal faldl, fat dff>dl 
% fa ffffT ffFTF Fff fffa '-Ifffalff dfadl, ffPTF Fff fffa fa fffffatvT fffa dfal 
ffFT, MI ffF fffafaffTTT fa fatT fa % I fa fffa fat fffaf fffffa I ffT FffT, ffT FffT; ^TffT WT 
1 1 fatT fllffTTffff fatfat I ffffffT I fa Ffflfa ff£5 fattfat faff I jftffT fa, fa ffp ffafTTffff 
ffaffT ffTTct t fa ffaff^TTff fa fatT fffafaTT far ffTTff fffa TTTffTTT fa faff fffa fafa fffa ffTFT 
ffifa fa, fafa fa^PrT ffTTfa fffa ffTffff % Ffffffa, ^fad ffffff ffff ff>fa fa fa Ffffffa ^JW 
fffa I, ff^J fatT ffaffT fffat 1 1 fa fffaf ffTFffT fa Fffft faff fa faff FT ffTff fa fffat 
fa far ffl6ct fa, TJTT ffT ffffff ffTT fffffa fa 1 fffaffTFffT Ftfa fa, ffTIfffa gfaffa Ftfa fa, 
^fad ffTff-fa-ffTff ffftffaff fa ffTTfa fa fa FF ffTFfa fa, TJTT ffT ffffff fffa, faff 
fffa fa fffa I ffffT fa Fff ffffffTT fafal fffa fffffft fefflffT fffa fa far fat Ffffat 

ffffTffff fffa TFfa, Ffffa ffTFfa fa I 

ff^HTffT fflff STFT ffpfa fa fa ff^T ^fddl fa FffTff 3TTffT faffT fa, fffafa Ffffat fafa 
fa TffF fa fffa, ff fat fafa fa 'RTF fa, ff Fff fafa dl?bd fa fffa, ff Fff fafa fffa fa 
fa faffT fflfa fafft fa I far '3ITff faff fa faff fa $lfar fa ffT fafa fa fa ^TlffT faffT fa gfaf 
ffff I BTTffffwT fa ^ffaffT fa# fa I ffa fa FffTff ffTffT faffT fa I fffa faffT fa? Fffffaff 
f% ^ff-ff-^ff Fff-fffff-ffTff-fflTff-ffff ffTff fa faffT fa FTfa-FTfa ffaffTff fafa ffffT ffa 
ffafa \T 5 jT ffT Fff fffffa fa faf^RT fffffa fa I far , 3ffff Fff fat TTfffa fa fffa fa fa ffafa 
fa fffflff fa FT fa fffa fafa, fa Fff fffffa 1 1 Ffffa |t I fffffa faff TTff?lfa fa ffa Fff 
ffffT fafa fa FT fa, Fff ff FffT fffffa t, ff ffffT fffffa t; fa fa fafa gffaffT fa % fa ffafaF 
f, FffT-ffffT; ffa Fff faff fa t, FffT fa fa FTfa f , ffffT fa fa FTfa f, FT fa fffa fafa t 
fffa, fffa fa ^ffff-^TffT fffa fffa Fff FffT ffT ffffT fa fflfa I ffTff FTfa-FTfa fffffffa TTffST 
fa 3ffffT t ffa Fff ffafa [ ffafa] faffa fa faff fa fffa t, Fff fflfffa ffT fa TFffT ffTFfa 
t §Tlffa fa far Fff ffafa ffffT ffTff fffa ffTTff fffffa f ffa fffat Ffa fffafa FffT ffT FffT I 
ffaffT Fff .^ff fflffT ffTF, Fff ffTfa I Tfa fa TTIff ffF fa Fff ffTfffa t ffa 3TRTffvff fffa ^ffaffT 
fafa fa fffa I ffa TFffTTT fa ffTT ffT fa %ffT fa fftfaff % I fatt Tffff^T fafa g^faf 

fa faffT 1 1 trff? FffT TTJffff TP5 faff, ^ffTF^F fa?Fff, faffaff ffMTffT fffffa, ff|ff fa fffa 
|t jfaffT fa fffa I fafa FT fa§T ^Tfa fa»T ffff fffafa fa ffffT 1 1 ffTff TTff ffT fa ffTTff faffT 

107. Prabodh Chandra ( Punjab) and Satya Paul Mittal (Punjab) spoke on border violations by 

Pakistan while Bhanu Pratap Yagnik (Bombay) wanted to solve the Kashmir and Goa 

questions through an ultimatum to the powers concerned. 
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cffq if qrEf Rf <|Pni Rf [cR] qRr REf t 6 c ti^ -46M RT qf f^BT Vblfltfl qff 

‘ f RFEFR % 3FHt ffRT 

I R>FT qff ff$T STTR^ 
R t; qff RFtrff t Rf j^RR 
^t| #T RftR RT TR RR F Rf g’Fft foq 1 1 ?R RTF % R’flFf 3TR% ffRTR mft 
qq 3<Mcbd qff ^fRRT Rf RFRET R?Eff qff, cPfff^> TTR Rfffff ff 7 Rf f 1 RRRff 3TFT 
RTf c^RR RTRftTR, Rif Rff RRftrR, Rif fRR RPTf^RT I ^f^RT ^ ^TR Riff 

^7pff fffcr, qqif ’ft qrq% qr sir qff qqff i far <|fam rrr ’Rif i rf rr 

3 u Ff&q q }4f<r^TR %, TRRR ff, RRE ?cRT ^f!fWlR 3frq R^-RS ffcff 1 1 FT 
SWT #*R REft I, TfFRf ^qFlTfllTTf^^f^^ f^RTFR % ^R RTEFT 
’EftTT RF faRETT FR RR RETT RR far gqff RFR, ^TEf SR, JTEff RTREEf, RTTRf rpqff 
REEff *lfl ■3)M c bcl I <4l4l qflF 'l^'fll Rff PlRitfdl, R^ff^T fflRT ^pFRIR R>, Flfa 
Rf I 3RR RRRR qqT?TT, RFlf RRT % RTTFR, RT 3TR RF R'ff RTf fa^RTR fft TRIT I far 
Rfff RFTf 3TFJRFR qff ffaf 1 1 W RfTF ff rM, Rf Rf RFf FRff I <3RR Rff RFTf 

ff qf qq^f f£q rr qftrF rete i srr ifaq rr RTf qf Riff ffaqr rtt rrt ff Rifa 
qrr 3 r^tt f , qrqq-q-qrqq iqqqFqRTFt’Rffqq^qq faEriM, ^rf 3f3f, qqqft 
3r #r $ttr cfr, q’ft qqqir iqfq re Fq 1%wr tf t far rt, fr R? rfi^t t =Ffq rett 
I qiq% 1 qF vnnT 53R ’fa, qq qfqT% q^r ’Rf, ifam j^r qqr, qpqqT ’pR w 1 

oqiMiqf if 3RRR qq^ 3TT qn# | qqqR c^f, ^feq 3fR I q# (M) I qf f^BT 

qF qqr % qf Fq ff qqqT qrffq, ylyi qqf ^ qff 1 sffr '3mrqr ftt% qqr 
^ FqRT q^ff #t qjqqfr qff %, ^q jqqqr f , ^ff^q qnffr % Fqi^ =ff 

qfff fqqfr q% FfaqRq’q q§ff ^f qff 1 1 qflf ^rff Fq^ w q #r f , q ^q qq 
f, qq^tqqffifr, Fq qqq^ I Fq qqpft qq ?q#nq % qq trf% % w qfrf 
Fqqr qf^ 1 Fq Rfqft 3ffr qr Fqqr qq^ qrrf f qff 1 qF qq?f ■3qq qiqq Tfeq 1 
Rh< 3nq qrfqqqTq qq qqf qq^ f 1 hiRfmm qq Fqqr ^5 qq> ^Rffq feqT f 1 
qq? ?fr 5RF Ff qqr qf , ^fr qr ’ff qq^ qrFPff ff, Fqrff wrqf ff WFff 

qqf ff ’Rff, qrqqnq qff qqqff qrffq Rf fr m^im ff q^ qqr ret ^ fqr P-Ftfl rtf 
fr% «nqnq, qf ruttf ff, q| qqnq ftt^ Rf qsf Tf , q fr q^R qiff q ff 1 #r, 

qqr qrq |f 1 FTEFf fr% t#fr RFqri #r qq rt fr qnqq 1 1 qqqq RF5T ?qRiq 
qff Rf frR t^Rfr Rfrt, qf?=F Fqfqq f% qqqff ]gqM ff qqqi qq, qqr TEEff 
% q§q, qpff 3 fr ifrff ret qrff ff qqr qf Frff ftRT ff, f?rt qff' frit q? ret, 
FRff RTTR qqfqr ff qRf qf qqrff iRffn t Rf fetft qff FRqff 1 ttt rf feet ret 
f 1 qfff qrf fRRT fr^ qqqrff teirr eft fFRTqr ftq jp qq RftR ?ft i rrr ff 3qq 

?q RT TlfT qr^ qf RRf ?q% qrff qff f I rf FR R1F% I #T RFvT RIFff qff , qf^F 


TF% [TFRT] I JTT^ iTRI^ Rf 3TTR R% Rf qffqq?fqr TTfR FF 

qffrff f qq% qqr rtret qqf #t qff ^?t qfEff ^ qq q 
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FHRt F 3TTORF dHFIdl f ffRt-R-forft RTT% cfTT TFR 1 1 FR-^ft 

ft TTFFPT RHT 1 1 Fftrft f$T I, aftT Rtf RTT Rff I TJTsfeTT f FT RTeT ^ RT^f I 
RT'ft §lfftd R3T Rt’ | 

eftFFReTf I 3TF C>rfl Field *f Fdlfl 4lfd Hlffbtelid % ddl $)*f) dlfF*-J? FT d.dd 

trft fh mt t r Rft-4tft Rff Rf f*t rr #F,rt ff eff ttr fn, ff 

eft Rtf TTF3T 3ft ReT Fff I 3ftT FTIRT Rtf FeftR # F# FteTT I FfeR FeftR FFRT 3RT 
FteTT f , ddllfb FF 4lid ft T*R FfetdK Ft Reft f I RT dl J it ^ FTF F Ft 
ft w prt^t ffftsft m&wid 3 ft 1 1 Fff tr^tr fa rf iifawn 3ft rtr rt 
3ftf sw £f fa^RF % I, ftft fa rf ^wh 3ft toi 3ft fttf ^r Mifawn 
3ft dddl ^ Fff % I FFet ?t 3}T5, 3T R 3%, SR Ft 71% I elfad FF TTft FTeT t, RT 
7ft 3ftf-F-fatf ReT Ft Rf FlfaTRF if # Ft FRR I fa, 3?tT Ft 3R RT FRft R%, 
Ft dd)dl f fa RtF Ff 3FT 3ft dddl 3ft, FRIT f , ^tt Ffa fteft t 1 R F>lf did 
ff^eelld if Ft 3TI7 FTtFff FFT 3ff Rdlf eFft-Ffff Rf FeTF-FRT cfr R dcil R; FTTft 
RlF FFT fa 'dddl 3fT Ft RTf I RTT RF dlfatdld R RSFTT Fff eft RF d5?<|d 3ft, 
RF ts fa Rdl 3FT S3t R^Wld ^ Fit if FBef) f I RTT Fftf FftT SR F Ft 3FT 
% effaf ^ W eft g?t eft ^jft effr % TO # 3FR I f^d% ^ft 7J# ?t % Rlf% 
Rp d*4U 'del^l-Mel^ R Rfef RI^ dWd TSt Reft t, RTT ^ =ft I dRtid *t 
^ dH^Idl <^Rqrr<fl ^Ftf ^ MlRFWH ^ 7F% Reft 3 R ^ W\ Reft 

% 1 1 Tt F^R 1W 3ftT 7IF 1 1 TTRftfeT % MlPdRcR if #T 

Reft *f, ^5 TR Rt t, ^S FR^ RFT, RpT ^5 HlRFtelld ^f, % RT% Pldveldl, 
Fd -*n<il Rt SteHT difid Ft ddl ^ I ^Pft, cjt ejfR ^Pft, ^RtFT difid Ft ddl ^ 
aftT Rt^ dKI Tl^t t fddl RT% F 1 ! 5^dvdK RT ^ nidi RT, Rft FR RT RR f% 
=ft Fe^t-FR) I ^ftT Rt FR ^R $TR f^SI^, RSft ft eft R3 ^t? RBeft Reft 
Tift 6ldl F Ft '^eRt % 4tF ^f ffR^wld -jftr MlRtitdld T) ddlel Fff | Rieldl 7TR 
ffR% R ddldl Rt RT ^f 3TTRFeT Tift ^RT *t F% f , FRt RIT % I Fft $lffkl 

f, eiffbd TTR-^d"^ ^ ReT f Rt RSft f , RteF RT f FffT fdd'fl RteF 

RT FRft % , FRR trir FW Ft% % RF #T RTIeft Reft 1 1 g^Ref Ft RR f SteRT I 
Ft efftRT eft St?I% RT f Fft I RlfePT F^f Hif=F<eiid ^ Rldf^^i ^f, FRft ftfeT R?t 
Ft TTReft f % FF Rpft TR R^, FF Rtf %R ReT Fff Ftft FRf ^?T ^ 

feeTTR I FTTT Rtf Ftft eft FF RTTF RT Rt 3ftT TR RT^ - Rt ^ ^RT 1 1 R? eft ttr 
R eT I FF eft T[R HFeJ^ F I ^TTTT H6e^ dF F ^F 6d RFft eTTR % Rtf ReT R R^ 
f^TT^ B l f^iTd R ^ WtF FFFf, ^RI% ^ RT FT FRfr ^fFRft ftfeT % feeTTR Ft I 
#T FF?F RI% TTTRt RRF Tit % Ttr-F-TTR ffF RT^IT RT MiffFWH #T ff^Wld 
fTTeTRTRR 3TRT-3TRT, ft f$T, RRF f §T, fteT RT FTT TTRF I RltfcF ^ RFT 
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TDFftfrT to ^tTR totofTTTT, TFTTTtotFT'JJTTTff TTTto % Mlftoldld to tofT % 
FT toW dgd flT Tft f % I FTft tolitfl to ftocl4 did) dTI FT TTtft % TTT2T 

TIT Rlto TITT toTT #T Fltoffto FT TIFet t FTTIT T§T, TTi TTT Titot to #T 
ton FT 3T?FT Tff ftft fto FTlt 3Tto-%-tot?f 3TTTTtoT TTT totT tot TFT tot 

^TFfto^tanTnn^FTtotoftotf fttt ; to tor fto ft ^ to 

tot 7TTET TTT f I toftor TTT TIT ftlTI tot TITto, FFTffto FtoSTT TTT IFdl % ft, tofcR 

Trf Titot to tor to t tf ^nto Frto fto tor tort to fto i toftor nF toil % tf, 
rt=F cRF % tt> tot tor f , tor tttttt % to ft tttt Rhiji to i*di t fto Did tort 
to ff^TTH to TTDTTft ft RiU, FTTT ftoTT, FdTt cfydfdl to, tot HFOH TF to idto 
rnrt % i toto idto tot to TiFTTt, to TFto to to ttt to to ^nft tot i 

to TtTTT TIT TTTM I, TT3TT to TTTTTT to to ^F to tot, TTI to TTTffT I ftTTT TIT 
TTTTTT, ftTTT TT) TT7T-TTT, ^ifl TT vddld % 'NKd to toft to I elftod 3TPT Tldd ft fto 
to TTTTTT tTcR TTF to tol to TTlffT t, to TTTTTT ft rff t ft toft TTTFT to, TTTTTT toto 

totf *jto, rpri trf tit ffm f tor zms tttf to rrmr farm stttstti to tor Ttotrr 
ftoton i toftor ^rtotoTtoaTTFtototototo^ 3FTtotor tttttt ft w, F'jRtosTTTr 

TTTTTT Ft W tor Drr toT to FT Fflto rff TtTTTTf tot TTTT5T 3TTTT F^ft Tilt ORTTftoto 
cRTTt to TFTT f I TF tor ft TTT f TTTTIT I eft WI toliNd tor FTTT to ToTT tot 

tot toto ■3T1T, Tfffto unto totto Fi^rto nto 3 tt ntor f i ^rfto Fto ftt tor to tft tttt 
TTTTT f , FT FT to Fto TlH-TTTFT to did I f Dldfl FT Tift FFfto TIFT totT ftfeT tot 

3?rtr t Tfnto i totr rrF Frrto ^tt ttw tot ?rw fttot f , ^nto tot tor-nr tttT 
tot i Tito tft fttot f Drrrto oft, ftoFirrr TTmT ^yrrtot f 1 5m tot didi f , tofton 

3TT FT tot?T to tot? ^tto to 3T TiT TF TT% totT tot Dltul TcR cTFT ntot tot tot 

TTtofF ft, tot^Titot ft, Fnt tor tft to ton t totr ttttt fw t ft totr rjrft to nr 
;|Rti to TF did Tift 'did tto fRa^, 3fT TTTi totT tot to tot Tft TeTTF tot tot rtdK 
f tto $llPd to Ttot, TF T Ttot, TF T Tift, elftod TTFT 3FRT TTTTT TTTTT ?TT Tft TFFft 
tttf tt ftonr cRto f 1 tf tor f , f , ttt ftorr Tito, §ftorT Tft §f thttiT tort to 
totr toft to 1 tot%?T ft Tir-to-m ttt Tf f fto tot fto^irr Frto tortor totrF tt 
mr t FT TT TT I TT) TTTFT % TiFT TT TlftoWM to Tit to STITT fto TFT tot TRTTT 
to tft^t Tift, toftor tft tot Trtotor to ttt i untot ttt, snto Trtot to Tto tosT Tnto 
ft? ft TF ft ttot TIcT f fto TTTT -3TTT ftoTTT tot fto 3FTT TTi f?T ^Tlt fST tot MT4TT 
to FiTT T5#T TTT TiT FTTT to TTT^I %TT TiTTT f , TF FFlf tot TT?T f totT <3TTT TTtT 

108. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, one of the founders of the National Awami Party in July 1957 
at Dacca, was arrested with other nationalists on 1 1 October 1958. 
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^f ddr cBt^ ^ff ffdr FRd ff dff df dF F*f d§d *ii j nk ^^ii i ff Fddft dTFT?d 

dl^ dffff f% dff^ ^TRT ^9T dT dR £HlO *M44<i dif ddd dR%, 6Hlff TOdl % dTd 
dff '3ftT RM dR FdfvTF f^F j n4m< 1 3> fetflVF 1 1 dF ^TTcT cff dlf^ ff$T d«Ud dl?f 
dR dddT, ^ft *ft djtf FF FFft fadR Ff fo# dd«Wd $ fardd, FT 3TT dd^Fd % 
TRd^ FFRT J NH4d # % %, Fdl ddFFT dT ^ff ff I FT, #T #*1, 1 FFlff 4tffT, ffff 
Ff d=bdf % dT TFT d5f '4'ldl *ff TTFd TT^ f% FFRT RTRf dff^ ddTdd d!?f, dF 
^rrff dTd f I 

#TRT TRd df R3dT I, dF difFd^ d?RF dd 1 1 RTT% dft 4f ffldf Ff dlcf did#? 
TOFT TlfFT, f^d ddd Tff % FRT d^f ?ff I Fd> dTdi?f f% dTF ?ftT dff fo> =§5 dlsbdld 
3ff t % ¥i#i ft ddddT dTdr 1 1 #r rf 3 dgfcFT df ^t dTff drff t, dr% 

f 3fk dRRf I 3?R $df?|i> FTTdiT dTR FfdT 1 1 FdT-^df FT, dT%T %; dd> df dF dTd 
1 1 df dF -3ffT 4f did TO dff did Fftdft, FF RTf Ffdf FT Tf4f dTd dR fadff 
Rdi df^d RTRf dddf t FT ^df % I 4fd>d dTFdffTd 3fd> TR^ FT dd T^f % *jvd4 
dif Filmic; di<4 % ffTR I FFR ddF vJ6i4 ff FF ?TT did dff FFF dRif dT Flfd 
FfdT^Pf I *Rr 53dTd I % dFFF^Td 3 TF% t FFRT, fo# f^FFT dff Flft F^f d$T §£ 
1 1 dR dFd dTF % RTF gdT 1 1 FT, FIdFI f^TRff dft Ff fd dTFd FF ddf dTO^d dt 
df ^dff dTd 1 1 ^ff%d f^id ?FFT §fddT F Fd did diT FRR F-3IT t f% fF'F^dld 
^ dfd fcFd%, ddT d^ dTFFFf ^^ll< t, f%d% dFFTFR t, i=Fdd FTfd^TF^F t f% M^ff 
dp% dF d^f dl4, vjRI ^T ddi FdT =R dUF dR^ 1 1 idd R^FFF ^ 4f 3TT^ 
^15 F^f dR ^f FIT dR, diilyi) % FFlff dFlf ?ff , dd dT^if dTFRd dT, dT'STf 

dd TOf ^ ^RFf % FF^Fft dTOd df T#t I dF df FdT FFJdt dTd I, F^F dR 
ddidT dT, Fddd d dRdT ffr-FFJ# did 4f #T < l {4^IH-4f d?f dTd 2ft, ^ Ffd FT I 
^1%d dF FdT dTd ^fff TTFFT 4i dff 3TTdf fdi RdTR dfd F5TTTT dR^ dfdT ^ 
dFFd^Td Ff4 % dft diff FdT-RdT ddff FFT^f 3TTdT^f F Ff d4t; dF did df fdd^d 
TTdd 1 1 TTf , fsRT^d FTRi dFtdTTFT^^Fd^fFdTdltdFTddFf FTddT | 
FldTf^ df did 4f dff dFf Ff# % 3TFT FF FdT FffFf^dd TF^, Ftfoftdd # ^4f RTF 
^ dIMK f , ^rf^jd Fffdfddd TF% df F=F %TF dd TTTdT ^df dd TFFT TFdT 

I, ^ FTdT I #fRT FF Fffdf^dd ^ff d# T^ I FF FdT ffFf^Td Ff d^ ^R FT TTTW 
dT ^ff TTM FF FFT ddd5f 4ff^d FdTd F^ddf ^ d^ RT^f dT Sdf-fedTdd ^T5 Ff 
RRf, Fd> FT^ff fedT df FT ^RF ^ FfdT I df dF TTFFTdT 1% RTT 4f FFTff dTdT^f 
Fddff |, dF TTdd 1 1 ddT ddff Ffcff dd ddT-Tf-dF FTT TF=Fd dTf, FTT fed dT 
fsfd^TT Fv^T d^f dRdT vRf FT ddT ddff Ffcff 1 1 ^id df dof ^ dR ?TT fod df 
ddF Tf FF dd dTdf d dddf dT?Fd FTd ddd I, TdT^FT TTdd t, dTT^df FTd 
dFf, ^fr ^dTTdT 1 1 df ddf dff FF RTTTf TFTddT Rdd I 
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TF % TT ■aTITTTW =fl TjftTT 3 TifFT % TlF 3TTF-3TTF #THTFft TST^ 
t, <^cfl t FT ^tvF, jfT %T -HIs^ f, vjtfcfl nis-ll 3TT5T Fff I TT^TT TF£ t, TFT F 7 
fsETF % ^$T I 3flT TOT ^?T ftlFTft FlFT TTTFF Tt Fff t, ^tF I Tt '3TT TTf TEf 
TFT §f I Ft F^f WT Fff <3TFff I Tff^TF TTgTT TFJ TTT FlFT ft FF FTT - 3 TTT ^TT> 
FFFT# t Flf ft fTrTTFT -FTF FlTT TTfFF Ft TFT t, ?lfTTF 3TFTTTT eft c^ff TT if TTTTTT 
FtTT FTT TFff TFT f I 3TFT Fff ftTT Tt ft TTTFF TTTTT F TTF TTf TFTF ft F^f 
Ftcfr FF f<F5T TTT TTF F I Tt TTT^F 3TTF T?l# FFF TTT TTTTTT f, TTF f, TTT TtftTF 
FTT ^ f tft TTTFF%?«T f faFTl TTvT ^TTT, grff TT, TFTft ftfT TTt FF 
IsR^T FTFT Fff TTTt, tt FTF?T 3FffTTT f , |ftTT TFTTft % FFTTT TTTF FTTTt eftf 
feTF tt Fft f I TTT FFTT, 3TTTT5t FTTTTT ^ tt ^ tTT f I Ttf FF TTefT TTt 

t tt TFf FTFT TTSftTTT t vftF tt tt, t Fff TJTTTft FTFTT 1 1 FT FTT T) TTTT tst 
Tt tTTT t, tftTF FTFTTT JTT FTTTT 1 1 tt t 3TTFTTt TTTTT ffo FFTTTT ^rft FTftTT 
Tt TfpT TTTTT JTTTT f, TTf% FF=ft ttft T> ttTRpf fetfIVb f 1 tt tt TTTT^i 3TTF 
TpF TIFt p F, tt FtfrT f , FTTJTF TFftTiT Tt FTTTTFF eft tt TFTTt tTTT TTT TTF TTT% 
t Tot TTF 3FTT t TFrft 1 1 t FF TTF Tt FT#F Fff TTTTT TFTt TfF Tt, 
tftTT t TTTTTt TTF^ | % FTT^ tt FF^; t ttr FF ^ ^ ^TTF tr TTt tt XTeE 
FSTTTT t, FT> tTTT f , tftTT ftF TTTt TT FF TTT TIFt f, tt TTFT tTT ftTTT TTFt 
t TtfT-T^T ^ftTT Tt TTtt TT T^S TTTT TTF Ft TTTT t tt TTf TTTTft FF ttf I TF 
Tit ?ttT TTt Tt f I TT FFTt ’jft FTTTTTt f <3ffT Ft FIT tint t FF FF F, 3F& 
TTFt Tt TFTt Tt TTFT FJTTFt I 'STTTT t FF TTTTT Tt FTFTTt tlTHI f 1 FTT ’jt TTtt 
tFFTt FTTt TTfM 3FTT eft TTFT Tt FT ftTT TTT; #T FF TTF t FF Fff TTT FT)t 
ft) FF FFT ttt t TPTTT ^ -Fltl ttr 7JTF t OF TTT, 3ftT T^E 7JTFT ftTT TTT FTFT 
ftTTT TTT, FF 3TFtT tlft Tt TTt I FTFT ft t 3TTF t Tit ftTTT TTFTT f I 

[ Translation begins: 

Mr President, Delegates, 

Whenever there is a debate on foreign policy or international affairs , 109 generally 
people in and outside the Congress praise the Panchsheel, etc. At the same 
time, there are criticisms on three points— about Pakistan, sometimes on Goa 
and thirdly the Commonwealth ." 0 Well, it is understandable that feelings should 
run high over these three issues. But I would like to tell you that if you accept 
our foreign policy and Panchsheel or whatever you may call it, you will have to 

109. See fn 106 in this section. 

1 10. See fn 107 in this section. 
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accept the consequences too. We cannot use Panchsheel selectively. We have 
to make a choice. Our enemies often complain that the Government of India 
and the Congress talk of very high principles and morality but when it comes 
to practice, they forget them and do something else. Now I do not say that in 
India we practise everything that we preach. There are often difficulties. But at 
least an effort should be made to practise whatever we profess as far as it is 
possible. If we do just the opposite of what we say, our words will have no 
credibility. 

As you know, there is some respect for India in the world today. It is not 
because we are militarily powerful or possess great wealth. In today’s world, 
these are the things that count. Yet why is India held in respect? It is because 
over the last seven or eight years, the belief has gradually strengthened among 
the people that we are trying to adhere to some principles and though we may 
make mistakes, we do not do anything out of fear or pressure. In the beginning, 
people used to attribute our policy of non-alignment to fear of the two 
superpowers and the armed camps, that the world is divided into today. They 
felt we did not dare to come out openly for or against one of them. Gradually, 
they are beginning to understand that we do not wish to join any camp and only 
wish to live in peace and will not allow anybody to push us about. We will do 
what we want to, of our own free will. At the same time, we also know that it 
is very difficult to isolate ourselves from the rest of the world. We have to 
maintain some relations with other countries. There is the United Nations, for 
instance. But even apart from that, the world has become very closely-knit, 
with aeroplanes and other modem means of communication, distances no longer 
have any significance. The principles of foreign policy expounded by political 
thinkers like Chanakya in India and Machiavelli in Europe, etc., that the 
neighbouring country is an enemy and those beyond are friends, are no longer 
relevant today when all the countries of the world have become one another’s 
neighbours, whether you think of them as friends or enemies. The world has 
changed and the old yardsticks will no longer suffice. Ever since the Industrial 
Revolution, travel and means of communication have become very fast. We 
can get news from all over the world instantaneously. So, the foreign policy of 
a nation has to match these changes. Consequently, the old arguments and 
bitterness and enmities can no longer serve any purpose and will only cause 
harm if they are extended to a war. Everyone is beginning to be convinced that 
there can be no question of a small war any longer in the w orld. If there is a 
war it will be a major one with atom bombs and what not. There is a grave 
danger of the whole world being destroyed. In such circumstances, the time 
has passed when a country could threaten and brandish a naked sword to 
challenge others. The flash of swords may be evident in speeches (laughter) 
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but it is nothing more. So we must act accordingly instead of trying to deceive 
ourselves. India is by no means weak. But it is obvious that she cannot be 
counted among the great military powers of the world because we do not have 
big armies or atom bombs, etc. It is true that we think we are capable of 
defending ourselves against external aggression. But we do not wish to commit 
aggression against any country. This is the picture that you must keep before 
you. 

Then you talk of Pakistan. We have a strange relationship with Pakistan. It 
has now become a foreign country which is a long story in itself. The Partition 
took place with our consent. Why? You may call it the compulsion of 
circumstances. We were at the end of our tether and wanted somehow to get 
our freedom even if that meant a truncated India rather than remaining united 
under a foreign government with no hope for progress. So we accepted Partition 
and it has now become a fact. It is wrong even to think of upsetting it, even if 
such a thing were possible because it would do great damage and lay an 
enormous burden on us. Our problems which are already complex will become 
even more complicated. It would be wrong if somebody says this except that 
brandishing a sword pleases some people. If you think about it carefully, it is 
absolutely meaningless. We want to live as good neighbours, at some time or 
the other, and not merely that, I consider it absolutely essential. We must 
cooperate with each other as neighbouring countries for there is no other way. 
It will be foolish to fight all the time and waste our energy. 

Now what should be our policy towards Pakistan? It would not be wise to 
talk about revenge and reprisals, for the result would be just the opposite.lt 
becomes a weapon in the hands of those who are opposed to India in Pakistan. 
I do not think the common people of Pakistan have any particular bitterness 
towards India just as the masses in India harbour no animosity against the 
people of Pakistan. Whatever bitterness there was has disappeared. But it is 
true that even now if something happens in Pakistan or it is exaggerated out of 
all proportion here, the people’s passions might be aroused. Similarly, if some 
little incident in India is blown up and reported wrongly in the Pakistani 
newspapers, the people there can be incited. If you read the Pakistani 
newspapers you will realise the kind of reports that are published in Pakistani 
newspapers. If there were no other sources of information available to the 
people, one can well imagine how angry they would become because a wrong 
picture is constantly presented to them. What would the poor people do? But 
fundamentally, I do not think there is any bitterness between the people of 
Pakistan and India and the little bitterness which is there will gradually disappear. 
However, in politics and other matters, some complications have arisen both in 
India and in Pakistan and it has become difficult to unravel these knots. They 
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will certainly be opened. But it has become difficult and there is no alternative 
to biding our time and waiting for a better opportunity and friendlier atmosphere 
to prevail. If we try to make a show of strength or use threats, the knot will 
become even tighter. This would happen not only between India and Pakistan 
but any two countries. If you will look at these problems from a wider angle, 
you will find that in spite of their great power, there is great fear of one another 
among the big nations of the world and they use threats constantly. A cold war 
is raging and instead of the problems being solved, the knot becomes tighter 
and more difficult to unravel. Therefore, our policy with regard to Pakistan 
can only be one of preparedness for self-defence and preservation of our national 
interests. We must be fully prepared to defend the country against external 
aggression. The other aspect of it is that we should do nothing which may 
incite the people of Pakistan, and must always bear in mind the fact that a time 
is bound to come when India and Pakistan will be able to march in step as two 
independent neighbouring countries. Whatever we may say in the political arena, 
we can never lose sight of the fact that the people of Pakistan and India are not 
wholly alien or strangers to one another. We have all worked together for years 
in this very Congress and though we talk a great deal about this, one thing that 
continues to hurt is the fact that one of our most respected and beloved leaders 
continues to be in a Pakistani jail till now. If people think that we have forgotten 
it because we do not mention it, they are mistaken. We deliberately refrain 
from talking about it because it may create complications for him and others. 
But it is like a thorn in our flesh and it hurts to think that someone who worked 
so hard for India’s freedom and made such great sacrifices has been deprived 
of it. In fact, his life has continued to be spent in jails as before . 111 

Then there is the problem of Goa. One complication is that Goa, obviously, 
is a small piece of Indian territory. But as you know if you look at it from one 
angle, it is not a problem at all. How can there be any question about it that 
Goa, which is a part of India, has to merge into independent India? But if you 
look at it from another angle, it has become an international problem and any 
step that we take will have an impact on other international relations. This is 
the complication about it. It is a minor problem when you think of India’s size. 
Therefore, we must work in such a way that we may do no harm to any 
policy. It needs a little patience and restraint. Things happen which it is very 
difficult to tolerate. We feel angry too, but if we get carried away by anger and 
passion and do something which creates problems for the citizens of Goa, the 
problem is not solved. It will give room for the rest of the world to say that we 
do not follow our own advice to others of following a policy of peace and non- 

ill. See fn 108 in this section. 
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violence. This is the problem. What is to be done? The world is full of knotty 
problems. We are making an effort to follow the principles of Panchsheel. One 
gentleman had remarked once that we should have relations with the people of 
Pakistan but not show softness towards the government. This is absurd if you 
think about it. How can we establish relations with the people of another country 
directly, over the head of the government? We will not tolerate it if such a thing 
were to happen in India. We will not tolerate it, if another government establishes 
contacts directly with the people over the head of our government. No country 
will tolerate this. No matter what we may think of any other government, we 
can deal only with the governments. It is possible, however, to follow a policy 
which appeals to the people of the other country. We have no objection to that. 

The third question that comes up is about the Commonwealth, etc. I will 
tell you just two things which Mr. Krishna Menon had said yesterday. One is 
that due to certain circumstances, the Commonwealth is changing its complexion. 
African countries are joining it and more will do so which will have an impact 
on the others. In such a situation, it is even more foolish to do something 
which harms a movement which is on the right path and working for the 
freedom of other countries. I think our interests have not been affected in any 
way by remaining in the Commonwealth. On the contrary, we have gained 
some advantages. Now it is a different matter if you question the need to be in 
the Commonwealth. But to some extent, our being in the Commonwealth has 
made an impact on the rest of the world about India’s maturity and good sense. 
They feel that we do not get carried away by emotions alone but are far- 
sighted. We do not act in anger. So when the British left, we did not break off 
all relations with them. This would have been anybody’s reaction ordinarily. 
Our wisdom lay in not behaving like that. I cannot understand why people 
should feel that because we are in the Commonwealth, our freedom of action 
is restricted in any way. There is no truth in this. I will even go so far as to 
accept that if we had been in the Dominion, the mantle of another country may 
have been upon us, though that is also not quite true because the dominion 
countries are fully independent. But we are not in the Dominion. We are a 
republic and every year or every alternate year, we attend the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers' Conference. So we have normal relations as a free and 
independent country. It is wrong to think that our freedom is affected in any 
way. If there had been the slightest danger of that, I would never have accepted 
the relationship. But there is no danger and if we are able to throw our weight 
on the side of good causes, why should we not take advantage? 

Secondly, at a time when people all over the world are pulling in different 
directions and relations are breaking apart, it is not a good thing to break 
something that binds. For instance, many countries are represented at the 
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United Nations, but others, which ought to be in it like China, are not. Now a 
number of things have happened there which we do not like. But even if it is 
not perfect, we feel that an organisation like the United Nations is absolutely 
essential, especially in the kind of world that we are living in today. But for the 
UN, there is no doubt that there would have been several wars during the last 
ten years. The pros and cons can be weighed in the balance. Now it is true that 
some countries like South Africa with whom we have no relations, and whose 
policies we disapprove of strongly, are in the Commonwealth. I can understand 
it if you are unable to tolerate that. But I am not prepared to accept it if you say 
we should not even sit with them in the same room. 1 can tell you that the racist 
policy followed by South Africa, apartheid, hurts the soul. If we were to refuse 
to be a member of the Commonwealth, it will certainly be a gesture. But whatever 
little impact we wish to make in international affairs will be lost. We must try to 
throw our weight in the right cause especially as a free country, since we have 
ample opportunities to do so. 

Therefore, you must look at this resolution in the context of our total 
policy, internal as well as external and not get carried away by anger or passion 
and give up our policy. This is what 1 wish to request of you. 

Translation ends] 

23. Summing Up the Session 112 

Hfff ^ 3TTW HF 3ff£RSR #BR cftf, M 3RT #IT HF RF HW 

%HFTHiRFt7FrHT, HF^ HTR # #cIFR # TRH R#TT I 3TR HHT #t, 
^ H#, WTT-WTT HTF 3TRT HT f# RT# HF% HRT RT HHT F3TT I 

HHff# hf T)i 3rf?R?R stthf FHft rf> hr *)t, 

HR f 3TT HT I Hh 3 HFT Hi# f#HT FHTTT 3 I HT H#q; 

f# TH# RF #T H?TTHT ftRT% % HH f#HT I HF HiFHT, RFIHtfT RRT TH 

RW # 3#%$R RT 3TFRFW # H# 1 1 # 

RT H# HR RFR I RF HT 3 1 1 .RHTR % f# HRR 

HTRT # #rfFRT 3 HF ^ Rf^lHSR RF HIpT RHT 7FHT I FH# Htf-% 
HH TR# faHT# <§5 RFT Wf #t #tHT f#HT H^J tpfr HT?f F$ HR# f^TB% FH 
R HR HTt HR H>T H#$TT I 3?IT HHT RR HvRT %, \3H RR 

112. Speech at the concluding session, Abhyankar Nagar, Nagpur, 1 1 Jan. 1959. AIR tapes, 
NMML. 
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Tt Tt, FF FFF F^t, FF5TT 6)d) TFcft %, FF *ftfet FT FT Fps <3ftT *tTfeT FT, FT Ftcft 
Tf^ft I Ft I eltTd F^T chTilH FTFT 'dMdl ^ FT 7dT) ^Hdl % FFT d<dT) 
Tt ’Sftl FT F% (|F, F5t dOMI d§d, -3TTFF *t $llddl4 FFT FfeT F>IH FFT, 
FFFT % d'F’-F TFT TT, FFT FTF TF T, FF% FpJ TftFT FiT, % TT, FFTt FjTJ F TT, 
FTF fT FT T TT, -3ftT TFT «Ftf did *ft FT FFT fTFT FIFT |f % FTft % Ft 
FFTeft ft 1 FF Ff?t FTF ^ fT dWI *ft dIVb FtFT dlffK' FFft FF F, ,<dldl FT vjHdl 
ft d*dT Ft, FftT T fT ITd sTTcT T RlTJ Ft, FFT eft Ttf FT% Fi?t t> 1 Ft FTFT eft 
FTT FF TRtF % fTFT I FTFT feTF, #T FtTt fTr 3TTFTT Tr FFTF TTF Ft FFT, 
XTcF-TTcp Till FI TT, TTFF FTFcft TT #7 TTltF FFFFFF FF I 

TTFF Fft FFF^^F TT t TFFT fl TtTJ 3TTF, FTT-FTT FFT §3F I FF FTTFTF 
fTt TtTN>R°d FF, TTF^Ftft FF TT I eft FF-^PlFIF Ft ^T^ft FTFT FTt TfF Tt, 
TfftFH MlfeiTfl Tt I TtT FTft T FTF FF »ft TtF FTFF t fT 31MTel T FT TTFF 
t, TtTl<-ARcd FFTF T Tt TT£T t, Ft TTt F$ 1 1 Ft FTIdi FIFtt t FR FF FT 
Ft FTTFF [^7] F$f Ff, Ft TeT TFT FF F# Ft FTFT I Fft M Ft# I FF ^t F: 
FTF 'die) F TTFF, FF TJFT, F^lFTTFtfer FF% ^T, vidT tf^RFT FFt ff I Ft JKvl 

f^TFFf FFTTT FFFFFF I FFTt RT FTF, FFF FT fFFR FT7 7Ff t, FF FFT % F^f 
RFFT I, ^f%F FR^t-%-FTe^t FF TTF^-FFJFt TT ^FT FFTFT | % T7TF TTF ^?ft % 
Ft FT I 3TT7 FF Ft FF^, FF RlFK % F^tTTFtfeF F TFTett ^ eltF FFT Ft % FF^f 
^FT FFT FT^ I, FTF ^f, FF RtFlT TFT F#f 1 1 FF FTFeT I, F^T FTF FTFT FFt I 
Ft TTTF FF FT T^TF TftT T7FT I FT FdHMd Tt, FtT TT^F Tt FT TTFFf TT 
FFFFT |l 

^>F F^f #T 3TTFTt FT FFT feTF FFWT F# TTFT FTf^T, FFffT FFT FF 
F5T^F Fr^FF^Ft^TF^TTf FfFFF F^f #F FTfFF, F^TFd F# FTFT FtflF, 
FftTF FF^ %TF FY TFTFT Tt F|FTFT I, FFFTTFT I, FFF TTFt 1 1 FfT F TF FFRT 
FF FTF I, FFTfT FFF F% FFF FSFt, FF Fff FTF^ FF FF FTFT Tt FFT FFSFI# 
^ FftT FFfF# % Ftt I FF F^f FTF^ f% FF FF# F|F FT^fFDft ’tt tY I F^T [ FFTtt] 
FTFF I FT FFT Tt [fY] ^f, Ft ’ft F^F Ft, fT FRF T f| TTFT % FFlT FTF 

FTt I FDRT ^ dil Hi' ^f, M T TTFt F, Ft FFlY FTF fFet TT FFT FTFT I, FF Fef I 
FF Ft FTFF F fT TTlY FTTF TT Ff I TF FFT FTF F# t fT FtT TTTft FFF 
TDtt Ft TF, eilTd FFTft FTT Tt ^trt Ttf F 7§ft Ft I Ft F FTF §F I TtT FT#F 
FF TTFF FT .(dKH FT FT T# I, TTFTt TtT Y?TFF ^FTTT Ft #T FTF^T Tt TTTF TtT 
^gFTTTFtl 

^ 3TF FT FfFt F^ SFT FTF FFT ?TTFF FfT Ft fT FFTT FFFF, FFT FTf, ^5 FTTFT 
F§F t FF Md4) % FFF T fTt I FF F Ttf%F % Ft 3TTFT TTTFF Y?T TT FFt 
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TTcErTT, FFF ^Ilf^rl Wit MW>S dot Fl4f ^ SHTt dWT I dfW)T WF WWf dt Wp5 
T T^ff % % I FdWit dFTT t dt, ^T, W^ WTT WF eTTcT d3t, FTW d$f FTW, %T FTW, Wt 
WFT, FT WT? FTTct W^t t cfT, ^tfod FFTft WTWdT %, WWTW %, Wt T& FF WWF WT I RtF 
ww wdft Iwtnit wit w-FTiTft.Tft. f wwt wtf Rftww wit FWFiff wit wintF 

WFtfoff 3, WFft FWF % F^Wt %, Fdwit tjdddd d£f TFdT Wlflw, WTddT ^nf^, 
T£F-TT^ zA % WIT," 3 dW WF F^fad Ft WWT fat fatfl WTd Wit, ftlF RrgFd wft, f^RT 

^r wit ff ww w^T wdTfewf 3, ta wwtftwf #, writ ftw #fwt w^£t 3 w 

WFPf I 3tWT WTd d# 2ft I Rifl'd dt Wd% # WTf^r | #T FIdIRK F^f W}F 3TW5T d$f 
WTT wr %WT FTf Wd W# % FWdT, WWffo F% FF FT^t Ftdft «t wfr FWIF Ft% Wt 

aftr wftfR ff% ftw # writa wit tI, % wwdwwt to 3 d$r ftwt wt wftr wwr w 

f=fiwi dTW I #£d $ft ^ FTWTT WIFI f%WW WW> fTRTFd RrSWW gFT dtdF W WW 
1 1 TftT WF *ft WWW TTFd I FTFT WdftF WIT WWW ft* FyTfft t d# WF Tpft 

t?F fdr wtW i ^fr wintF wit wr ^$t wit nw % forft wwi cztNjtt, wwi wt wt wr 

#T FTWfawf wftr ^?T d$f WTtdT, WF ^WT ^4ddl Wd fWWTT %| WF Weft FtdT WT^W 
Wdft Fd if iWd I 

dtFFFTft fWI WttTWWft WF dW^JWT-# WTd 1 1 0 # WT, &WT FT^ F# WT 
tWTTWTW W) WTT FTWT WTF^ ?t, RfF FdWit ftWT-2TTF WF^ft Tft, FTW WWTF WF tr W% 
FW WRT 3TPT WFTJT WW^T WWT dt, j^T, Tf%TT, WIT f^F ^TWT WTWWT I dt WF 
Ft WWT Ttk t ttcETW F, dWFTtW % ^f d# WTF WWTdT, ^FT WFT dW) if WTT % 
>3TTW, tWTWT^ WTT F^ftw FF WTHtd % WTT W?T FtWT, WWTFT W dt FtWT dot, Wt 
^Ft wiff Rtf# dt FFR dTF MF I d#, ^d wfwid WFt^t eft ftf^t % FtWT #t 
W t dl{l.<^ JJdiU wRit W^tS d^t Wd^F TFWF Wt TJdTW ^t, 1 14 TTTf%% wit WT% ff I Wpft FTW 
WT^ TTTfwt FdWR, FTWcBt FT^F dtlftfe FtdT, #T dlM wftd FTWWit FFJF WF 
^t TfTWift TftT 'AA t{ cblfcii^ fpfr ^ f3TT WF# 1 1 % Wt ^ft cfitf ^dT WTWdT Wt FFlft 
RF-FRWf Wd, FFTF 3PWW Ft^TT, FFTF %TT FtdT 3tk dF% FTW FF W^t WtTF-W-WtTF I 
%dt|FTITfR^tWt|, F#dTF%W|t FFTR WdRft 1 1 

^Td - ^ W cpf fWt dTW W^, A FFR Wd^F ^ FfcTFTF A MF I 

WTT I FTW^, WIW WFT FW %WT Flf Wd^F ^ Slf^Tid ^ FTt 2t % WF^ ^t 

FT WF WWT ^TFlRlWi WdftF Wd FM?H 9JF f%WT I WF FTW|t Wd WT f^TF^f 


1 13. It had been decided at the AICC, Hyderabad, 24-26 October 1958, that the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the Congress Committees should not hold the same office for more 
than one term. 

114. See pp. 267 and 270-287. 
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PlMF FFTFFFft *tZF, ^TpF^TF FFTt dHM FT 6l J ll l‘ ' 3 FF> FFT 

sm Ff ft FrftF ft f^rnm if ff ftf Fipr faff t sft, TtfaR for Ft w £t?ff 

fcf^TT | eft ttcJT «T^t FET ?ft 3TtT ?Fif F?T Fft^ TE^F F^T t fFi FTEfc f^FF FF% if, 
% ZFT FT? Ftt FFF FT f|3TT TFT I Ft ?F FTF ^ fjffff FT FER TZTFT, FtRF 

T jsraf TFFtf 3Cc2RT?rr if i ztt^ fit Turret feEE^ 6Hit ahT zii4t, 3ftr «i^d Fft 

FFft farttft t, $EEEET F$, FTt, Fp? FFft TTT?ft xft, TF FT 3TTTT Ft FT&T FT 

FFT FIW t, ^TT FTW t, FTftTT f^RcTT FEft I, ZZ# FEft t, FT FFF ?TEET FFf I 3F3flF 
FEET I FFTTt, FT 3R% FTt # FTfT f|fR Ftt Fftf^RT faFT FtTTt 1 1 FF TT FTT 
FeTeTF fFTft T3TTT R^eT % F#, TtfrEF 3ERTT FFft ff$T Ft TF% FTeff Ftt Fp? FERT 
f f% ^Tft FT?f F^ ftTTTTt ff$T =Ef Flf^T Ft I FTltF FTeff Ftt FERT I fa FEf 
Ff^f fttfTT% <wTei F?t FTft Ft I zftT ^14 ’ftFTT % H^l, ^ft *ftFeT «n^ll Ftt if w)s 
^eTT % ZTFft %RT $ F>T% f I TTF5Et tfoFF^FTFTTT^t^TFttzftT FTM Ftt, 

Ttfor for # ?ft-zft tfft FfFrt REt 1 1 f^f feet xpET i Efzr FFf? FFffo 

FTTtTT cBT TTRFF ^$T ft FteTT I % 3TFT ^?T Ft TTTFF FT^FTf 3TTcft | eft ZTEET Ft?T 
«Mild FT FfeTT T?t %, ZTTft ZETF Ziff Ft TEEcTT I ?f?T Ftt Tpft if FF 3|?T ?, ^9T ^ FT 
F FTFTT |#Ft?ftl|3TlF#T#5#FFtFt%^ET TETTeT t Ft eft Ff I TTTFT ZFeft I 
ZF 5 ^ Tt I eft FF ^F FFRT TFT, g^EF TETTF 3TEt, i^FT TETTF FEt ^f^ETT Ef 
^ •3ftT T?T F < 4t, efT FTEET ^EtEF ^ET TTTFFT TFFT TFT I #T TTtt FT TTET -3TRT ^ FF 
$hR, FRT ^?T FjfeFTFFT, RfEhel I Ft eftF FT^F ^ FRT % FM Tt FTf^E ?, 
FF FFT% ^ =ETT ^FT zttT t%F Flf^RTF^t %, ^ FFT^ Ft F% -3EEFT F^FtF 

TFtF FT FFFeTT 4 t€EETTFTFTF 3T, FtFFR TEEF f FFT-FFT ^FT FF FFTF if I 
#T ^f FTt^ ellftvh F><*t ^ tel^ FT?f, Ff%F T^E F§eT TRFT^ % , 3ftT FEEfeeft 
% FRF F5FT FTFeTT FT?t FTFFT f% F?Tf FftT ?E^T ^ft if FF F^t 

fyE^FTft =Et FF ?TR FF FFFT % FZT FFETT FT ^ %FT FT^ % TZEft 1 1 ZEftF 
E^E FtF 4 )f 1 FT fifeTT f^TSFF Ft FTF^ft, TTcE, FfITfi Ft TTFeT FET 

FFFfETT FtFt Fft efFTT Fff Ft% FTFEft F I 3?tT FF FET FF I fat ^5-F-^F FF TEtt 
FtF FFFTtF fFETT FTTet I FFF FEff %, ^fcEF TFT FT^ Ft feR fFTFT F? g^FtF I 
del el FR % FFFteTT FtTFT 1 

^Ft, FFt eft FF FR eftFf if f^TFFt FtTT FT?tt Eft % FTF FT 3TFT Ff<EE |FT, 
FF TEif FT f FT FtFT F|F, FF FF TTFtt ^teTTF t REFFTif, FTFt Tift Ft, #FR %FT 
FTF FT Ff?EE |FT I eft F^F FF FF^F Ft ^r ^ FTF% TFFT FT FF%, #T FFFt 
TTft^ - ^ FF FFt % FTTT I Ztff ^ FTF 3TEEEeT Ftt ^Pl<4l ^ftT STEEEeT ^ FFTeft =Et 
FF3RT TTF FF Fff % TEE JTFft ^EE if F% TFFT ^ETt fF | FF xft FTF% ^RT 

1 15. See SWJN/SS/ 27/pp. 255-298. 
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wfe FT WT fe FT feffen ^tfl^RT fe, 3RTfe % fe WT 3TR WE, W 

feffen fet FTfe-F?fe ^n nW nwfe fet fefffe$T WT# Tfe, WWEn fet ^fefew fe 
nWW fet WW# fet cTR I Rfe WW fet feffefefWR nfefen f TWET feffefe, f%TT dTF 
$ nnfefe, fen ^iPitih^I % Frfe-F?fe fefifd fet nn nm fenfefei afer wn fe Tamfr 
nramr wife nfef t fet w?ffe ?wwn fen fen fe wnn fetr nfe ^wfe wfe fe 
fe# fe nr nfe, fetnn fetffen Ftfer fef, nw-nw fe ft wr feffen wn nt, feffen 
cbi-feifer fe fe aw fen ?fetw fe wife nn nr, fferm nT fer nnfef fen wr fe 
wn i aftr w tr fefe nfe? ffeFind fefe wwn fe, ?m fe, F^ffeffefe fe, ntfe fefet 
nfef, fef? wfet fen arfetn, few fe rnnfe nFr, fet?, fen ngn fe# fe fe wwft fe 
fer #ft nnw nr ffenfe ffefe fe nfet nfe wrnr <fn n nfe, w fefe fe ^n 
n nfe i 

fe wr fe Ffe WRn, ?n TpT ffe i wr nm nr wn, fe nm w? nrfet nwn 
ww % wf , nfrn nr wm fnr Ife fefe wr# fer wnnfeffe fw# nfe fe 
tr ffe fef, arm fe nfe w?fe, Fn fet fe nff ^fe, wr fen nfet fe Ffnfe wnr 
n§n ww ffenr 1 mwfe fe ?n fef nnfet 3rnn fe i fe Ffe ?nfe wfenr fe ffe amr 
Tffe i ffer fenrr fe arrw, ffe Ffe wfenr fe i nfeffe ?nfe wfe nw fe, ?nffe fn 
fe ?ddl ?fetnFT RT Wife, ffe? WF fe WFffe ?n fefe fe nfet fe WIRT #T ffe 
nr? fe, fen wfe fe nffe, ^nfe ffemn \ armfe!, ?n wtrt fe wtrt # ?n nfe 
# srfe fef nFnr fn nrr fer # nr nr fe, fen fe nmr nfr feT fe I, Tfe fe 
?Rfe few fen fe, nF fef fe #r nn# fef fe fef nr wr wfefe fe fe nr, 
feffer nfe fefe fe, fefefenrfeifefnTR mnf fe fe nr Fn fe wf# 
fe fe fe fe ?n fefe fe 3 tTt snffeT ^fe nr-nr wfew fe fer ^rfe nnfr few 
fe fe nfe fe i fer i 

3R few fefe 3TNfe nFr, fer nfe fer Fnfe ffenr ^t, fe fefer I fe Fn 
?n nnfe wn fe fe ?n nwr sw fe fer fe wfefe wt-wt nFr fe fe wife wtrrt 
nr fe fe ?rfenr #, nnfe Tfenrr fe i fe fe fefe wfe nfe i fer fe w nm wmr gfew 
nw nw fe, nww? nrr nfe? ffep wn fe, Fn tr fen wfe fe, nrnr?n fe i fe 
wn# fe fe frt ffer fe few fe fer w?r wrt fe fer fewrr ?n wn nr nfew 
fe fe wfe fe nffe feife Tfe w n Tfe, fe Fnfe wfe fe fer ?fe # nfe i fe nffe wffe 
fe ?n ?nnt ffefet §rw fe nfe, stwr fefn nf fenfef wnw ffe $tr? wn?nnw n 
fe i feffen gfe ?n wnnr Ffefwn fe ffe fe wfe fefe ?n tpr wnfe nfe fenr wfe 
feffewn, nnfe wn tr nFnn fe fer 3rmfet ?rw fe fe n? n? tft 1 1 fenrfe fer 
fenr wfe nf nFfe fet nwn nfe fe, fe fe wnfe fe Fnfe ffen fe nw wfe fe wffe #$t 
nr wfe ffe Fnfe ffer fe nw-nw wnrffe fe i 
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rfr <3rftT $1^ cfif, ?^T, ^FTJT W ^ I 7H?T =FT ^it 

SI«RT j§3fT, I-3TT, WT WRT #tftT # %, WRIT' 1 6 ^ ^tT %, W 

'SIFT ?IW dldcl ^ f=bddl ^tDTFT I^STT, f%rIT '3T^JT ^3TT , 3?l7 \3FT* *t ^it •sflT d§d 
TTTTt cF^feff f, cRJHFIT f , ^TT ^ ^TFT %, %TT> %, ^fcRFT^ f dKl rTFF, Tf 3j§tT 
3T35T cFTR g3TT 'iddil 3ft7 Wit ^ "Tt TF ddtltl ^ <i? J fl I fFT FT> 

sfRT, fa FRTft R TFJTT £ T& TMT % 3tpT R<dd*4l # I #? iip ^ 

#t aifa, $tffa §q, %m ftrar m i #? wm fan <*f # 3fa I vlfar «trf^ 

fFT ^cT faTTFft ^nr #r ^ «TRf «|f I # t rit ^§cT OTPTTTt fFPl^T 

^R?TT 3T fa M RTRt 3 WFTcTT ^ I 3?tT ^ ^ *lft TWT *f ^ 

Td% =F5T 2R, far cFFrTT l|fa ^ FT> dld^ ^ fat[ ?TFT ^ TRT i|f t, 3fa dHI^< 
% FT) f^RTM ^?T ^ f?U’ ^ dgd TFS^t <dl I 
'jRT I 

■ 5 ?^ TMcfr F^ft I dWM m$' n TiT did ^f%f^RIT 3F7*ft ddi^k *f I 3 t 
*t ^f T? ddl fa *IF TfT cJT^ t?, cK6 % !JWW dlffa cf^ 
dhrl eft ^ $I<HI T did I ^[<bd 3TW ?Hdl^ ^IT T ^KHI^I, d'cdl^ fodldl 

*T^t dlf^t; I d.'lld, OiiHd^ HI^JH t i% \iddil J ld4*^<i ^ RTF ^ToT efr ^ cFIRt FT 
^fFfr ■3f5Slf ^ I 

[ Translation begins: 

Soon this Session of the Congress will come to an end and with it the work 
which has been accomplished during the last one week will become part of 
India's history. All of you must be reminded, just as I am of the last time a 
Session was held at Nagpur. In a sense, the Nagpur Session was one of the 
most significant in the entire history of the Congress. It brought about a great 
change within the Congress and in India. Or rather, it started off a chain of 
events which led to all these developments. It is not proper to compare that 
Session with this one. We cannot make such comparisons. One had Gandhi 
and the other has lesser mortals. But I feel that this Session too will rank very 
high in the history of India and the Congress. It has shown some new paths 
and suggested reforms in our old ways. It has given us the guidelines to be able 
to reach the people all over the country. Debates about the policies to be followed 

1 16. Gopika Bai Kannamwar. 

1 17. Y. B. Chavan, the Chief Minister of Bombay State. 
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will always go on. But every Congressman knows or should do so that the 
Congress has become such a huge organisation not by indulging in learned 
debates but by hard work and contact with the people, by learning something 
from them and serving them as best as we could. In short we have grown by 
being united and whatever we wish to do in future can be done only in that 
way. It is true that we must be clear in our minds. To be in touch with the 
masses without being clear about our objectives is meaningless. This Congress 
session has paved the way for this, precisely. Now it is up to the Congressmen, 
the Congress Committees and the Congress governments. 

Let us take the Congress governments. In the last few days, there have 
been repeated references to cooperatives. It has become the basis of our entire 
agrarian policy. At the same time, people are aware that the present laws governing 
the cooperatives are not very favourable. They create obstacles and delays and 
until they are removed, our work cannot progress very fast. Even when 
everything goes smoothly, it takes at least six months to register a cooperative 
I have been told. The Government has been thinking about this problem. But 
we must bring in laws as quickly as possible to accelerate the pace of work. 
Moreover the trend of allowing only individuals who can put money into the 
cooperative is wrong. We want that every villager should join it. In short, every 
government must immediately think about this problem and change the existing 
rules and laws. 

However, we do not have to wait for that. Now that it has been decided 
there should be no interregnum. The message should be carried to the people, 
explained to them. We have taken on great tasks and so we do not want narrow- 
mindedness in our outlook. We do not want too much partyism either. We 
invite every party in India to participate in building a new India, in planning, in 
agriculture and in any field that they care to march in step with us. That does 
not mean that everyone must agree with us. But there should be no barriers 
from our side. Anyhow, I felicitate all of you, the whole of India and Nagpur in 
particular on this Session of the Congress which is coming to an end. 

You may have heard a rumour that our President, Dhebar Bhai, has some 
idea of resigning from his post. I cannot say this to you formally because 
nothing has been decided. It has been talked about for months and on his side, 
the matter has been broached for the last year and a half or two. But he stayed 
on at our request. Then at the Hyderabad session of the AICC, it was decided 
that the office-bearers of the Congress Committee should hold office for one 
term . 118 So it is unfair not to implement a principle in the All India Congress 


1 18. See fn 1 13 in this section. 
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Committee when we are following it at the level of the state and district 
committees. So though we do not like the idea of Dhebar Bhai leaving the post 
of the Party President when we have become so accustomed to him and it is 
difficult to know who can replace him, as I said, we must adhere to a principle 
once we have decided. It is also wrong to think that one or a group of individuals 
is indispensable for a nation. It shows weakness. We must not allow ourselves 
to think that India or the Congress will come to a halt because some individual 
is not there. 

So we agreed and Dhebar Bhai wanted to leave after the Hyderabad Session. 
But we torced him to stay on till after the Nagpur Congress at least. Now I 
cannot go into the details. But as far as I have understood the matter. Dhebar 
Bhai will present his resignation after this Session to the Congress Working 
Committee which will then announce a date for the election of another 
president, 19 though it has not been officially announced, all of you are aware 
of what is going to happen. You will be informed about the dates in due course. 
Whoever is elected President will be our leader and will have our cooperation 
every inch of the way. This is how a great institution ought to function. 

The last five years have been particularly significant for the Congress. You 
may remember that Dhebar Bhai was elected president five years ago and he 
presided during the first year itself over a momentous session of the Congress, 
the Avadi Session in which we decided upon a socialist pattern of society as 
our goal. 1 0 it was a historic decision. The idea had been part of the Congress 
thinking for a very long time. But now it was formally adopted as a goal. I have 
no doubt about it that Dhebar Bhai had a major role to play in this decision 
being taken. In this way, he took the Congress on a bold path of action. Then 
we taced untold problems and difficulties. The opposition was full of complaints 
and some of our erstwhile colleagues also began to accuse the Congress of 
falling upon evil ways. It is strange that we should try to harm ourselves in this 
way. 1 am not referring to any particular individual but the general tendency in 
the country to do and say things which are inimical to us. Even the Congressmen 
themselves do such things perhaps with good intentions, thinking that they are 
serving their country and the party. But they only succeed in stabbing them in 
the back. We have passed through a difficult time. If the nation faces difficulties 
it is the Congress which bears the burden. It cannot divorce itself from national 
problems. Our happiness and sorrow are tied up in the nation’s well-being or 
problems. This has been a difficult time for us and complex problems have 
arisen in the country and in international affairs too which the Congress has 

1 19. See fn 1 14 in this section. 

1 20. See fn 115 in this section. 
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had to face. Then there were internal problems within the Congress. Those 
who are familiar with the internal working of the Congress and the tactfulness 
and intelligence with which our great office-bearers have managed the situation 
and kept the organisation on an every level will be aware of all that has been 
happening during this time. It would not be empty praise when I say with 
complete honesty and a clean conscience that do not know of any other individual 
in India who could have discharged his responsibilities with the dignity and 
humility with which Dhebar Bhai has done. He is an extraordinary amalgam of 
high principles who has never been able to compromise with wrongdoing. The 
fact of the matter is that all of us make some compromises. But it is extremely 
difficult for Dhebar Bhai to do so. 

Secondly, he is one of the few individuals who have been influenced most 
powerfully by Gandhiji’s work. All of us have felt that influence and in a sense, 
we have been moulded by Gandhiji. But it was much more so in Dhebar Bhai’s 
case. He had the Gandhian principles always before him and through him, we 
were also kept reminded constantly. At the same time, he had a grasp of the 
modem world and its problems. It is not as though he is bogged down by some 
outdated traditions and customs. As you must have all noticed, in all the five 
Congress sessions headed by him from Avadi to this one, Dhebar Bhai has tried 
to guide the Congress towards a greater understanding of the problems of the 
world we live in. If you study his presidential addresses, you will see how 
wisely and tactfully he has tried to do this. Apart from the annual sessions, he 
has made arrangements to meet the PCC Presidents and Secretaries in Delhi or 
elsewhere, held zonal meetings and what not, and has generally tried to give the 
Congress workers a sense of direction. He has done all this with humility 
without pride, always in soft tones. As I said, he is an extraordinary human 
being, with the stature of a great human being and complete humility who 
takes pains not to offend anyone by his words or manner. 

Therefore, we were very happy when he became our President. A year or 
two later, when the question of re-election came up, not surprisingly, all of us 
felt that he should continue. When we had found a good man to be at the helm 
of affairs, why should we let him go? So we requested him to stay on. The 
same thing happened when the third term came up. What it showed was that 
we had complete faith in his ability to run the Congress. Let me give you 
another example. He was always seized with the problem of taking the entire 
country along with him. Knowing all these things, we did not want him to give 
up his post as Congress President. So we requested him again and again and 
forced him to stay on. 

Anyhow, as I told you, other developments have taken place and it is 
proper that even a good thing should come to an end and we should accept his 
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resignation which he has repeatedly talked about. Now it would be meaningless 
for me or anyone else to thank him for we are all comrades. He knows the love 
and respect that there is in our hearts for him, and the confidence that whether 
he is the President of the Congress or not, he will always be our leader and 
guide us. I do not know whether it is necessary to put all this into a formal 
resolution. But I am quite sure that you will all agree with me in the things that 
I have said about Dhebar Bhai. I am saying all this on behalf of all of us. 
Dhebar Bhai does not need to be told for he is fully aware of what is in our 
hearts and the whole country knows what we feel about him. 

I would like to say just a few words more. This Nagpur Session too will 
become history. All of you know how good the arrangements have been. The 
Reception Committee and its president 121 and all the other committees, the 
sevaks and sevikas of the Seva Dal, have all worked very hard to make this 
Congress Session a memorable one. The citizens of Nagpur have taken a very 
keen interest in this session. Many people have come here and participated and 
inspite of the large crowds and the interest this Session has aroused, everything 
has been done with discipline and love. So I am very grateful to the people of 
Nagpur for their help. I said this at a public meeting yesterday and will repeat it 
once again, that it has added to the stature of Nagpur which has set a good 
example to the whole country. 

JaiHind! 

I have made a mistake. I have not mentioned Mr Chavan 122 at all in my 
speech. I was in a dilemma because he is the next speaker and in a sense, will 
be endorsing my resolution. So I did not wish to embarrass him. But whether 
he is embarrassed or not, the truth must not be hidden. You are aware that it is 
due to the help of his government that everything has gone off so smoothly. 

Translation ends] 


121. See fn 1 16 in this section. 

122. See fn 1 17 in this section. 
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24. To Sri Prakasa 

Raj Bhavan, 
Nagpur 
11th January, 1959 

My dear Prakasa, 123 

Our stay in Nagpur is drawing to an end. The Congress is over and tomorrow 
forenoon we depart for Delhi. 

This Congress has been quite remarkable in many ways. I have attended 
more than forty sessions of the Congress and I do not remember greater 
enthusiasm shown at any one of them, even in the great Gandhian days of the 
Congress. I must say that the people of Nagpur went all out to welcome us and 
overwhelmed us with their affection. 124 

To add to all this we had the great pleasure and contentment of staying 
with you here. Everything in the way of hospitality was as near perfect as it 
should be. Even after you left us, the air of home comfort continued. It has 
been altogether a delightful stay. Thank you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


123. Governor of Bombay State. 

124. Nehru also wrote to Khurshed Naoroji, the granddaughter of Dadabhai Naoroji, on 19 
January: “The Nagpur Session was certainly a heartening experience in many ways. 
Having attended more than forty sessions of the Congress, I felt at Nagpur that this was 
one of the outstanding sessions from the point of view of public enthusiasm and the work 
which we did.” 
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(ii) Organisational Matters 

25. To U. N. Dhebar 

January 2, 1959 

My dear Dhebar Bhai, 1 ^ 

Your letter of today’s date about the U.P. Memorandum. 126 I suggest that the 

third and last paragraph might be as follows: 

“Consultations are always desirable between colleagues, more especially 
when there is likelihood of a difference of opinion. In particular, such 
consultations should take place among members of Government. This 
should be the normal policy. There may however be rare cases where it is 
not possible or considered necessary to have such a consultation in matters 
affecting Government where the points of view of his colleagues are known 
to the Chief Minister and the Chief Minister thinks that a further discussion 
may not prove profitable. Each such case can only be judged separately in 
the context of events. The normal rule and practice should however be to 
have consultations.” 

Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


125. Congress President at this time. 

126. On 18 December 1958, Algurai Shastri, Mangla Prasad, Malkhan Singh, Nawal Kishore 
and Wasi Naqvi had asked Dhebar to inquire from the CPP whether and to what extent 
the Chief Minister could direct his Ministers to obey him on Congress organisational 
matters without discussing them with his colleagues. Dhebar had requested Nehru to 
revise the draft reply. 
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26. To M. Chenna Reddy 127 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
9th January 1959 

My dear Chenna Reddy, 128 

I have received your letter of the 6th January and with it a long letter of 
representation on behalf of a number of Congress MLAs. I have read this. 129 

The point raised in this letter as a question of principle is whether 
Congressmen have a right to call a meeting of Congressmen in order to discuss 
various problems confronting the organisation and the Government and freely 
express opinions thereon. The answer I would give to this query would be that 
it entirely depends on the circumstances and the manner and purpose of calling 
such a meeting. I can conceive of Congressmen meeting together to discuss 
such matters without offending any convention. I can equally conceive this 
kind of thing being done in a manner and for a purpose which is certainly 
against the discipline of an organisation. 

I have not the details of the meeting you and some people convened, and, 
in any event, this is a matter which I believe is being considered by the Congress 
President. But I know that there has been a long-standing conflict going on in 
Andhra Pradesh between you and some of your colleagues and other 
Congressmen and, more particularly, the Andhra Pradesh Government. You 
know that you have written to me at great length on several occasions and the 
Congress President has, I believe, had correspondence with you on this subject. 
In these circumstances, it seems to me that the calling of your meeting prima 
facie was opposed to normal discipline of the Congress or any organisation. 
The proceedings of the meeting were also rather extraordinary. 

Thus, apart from what you write about the alleged misdeeds of the Andhra 
Pradesh Government. I think that you have not acted correctly in this matter. 


127. U. N. Dhebar Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

128. Physian and politician; Congress, MLA, Andhra Pradesh at this time. 

129. 41 MLAs of Andhra Pradesh had forwarded a memorandum in support of Chenna 
Reddy, were suspended from the Congress organisation on 15 December 1958. He had 
convened a meeting of Congressmen and members of the United Congress Legislature 
Party on 30 November 1958 and passed a resolution highly critical of the Congress 
organisation and the Government, and released it to the press. It also deplored the 
growing intolerance of freedom of expression in the Congress organisation. 
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It does seem to me most unfortunate that this kind of a tug of war should 
go on in Andhra which can do no good to anybody. I hope that there will be an 
end to it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To N. Sanjiva Reddy 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
9 th January 1959 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy 130 

I have received a long representation signed by 41 Congress MLAs. This 
ostensibly deals with the meeting Chenna Reddy and others held for which he 
has been called upon to show cause as to why disciplinary action should not be 
taken against him. I am sending these papers to the Congress President as he is 
dealing with this matter. I have no doubt that you know of the complaints 
made. 

I have written a brief reply to Chenna Reddy, a copy of which I enclose. 
It does seem to me that Chenna Reddy has been acting rather improperly 
but I think also that you might make an effort not to widen this breach between 
your Government and a number of Congress MLAs. If 41 such MLAs feel 
hurt and have a sense of being ignored, this is not good for any party, regardless 
of any particular fact. Some effort should be made to soothe these people. 131 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


130. Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

131. Sanjiva Reddy replied to Nehru on 13 January 1959 that (i) out of 41 MLAs who had 
signed the memorandum, some later explained themselves to him; (ii) of the 266 MLAs, 
five ex-Ministers, with a following of about twenty-four, had become a problem to him; 
(iii) in the interest of the organization, Chenna Reddy must be made to learn some 
discipline; and (iv) he would discuss these matters with the 41 MLAs. 
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28. To Govind Das 

20th January, 1959 

My dear Govind Das Ji, 132 

I have received a letter from a friend in Bombay about the proposed Padyatra 133 
in Mathura district. 134 In this it is stated that the President, Dhebarbhai, Pantji 
and Sampumanandji have agreed to take part in this Padyatra under the general 
direction of somebody there whose name for the moment I forget. This person 
was supposed to be connected with the Godse trial and, I believe, gave money 
to Godse. It will obviously be very undesirable for the President, or indeed for 
any responsible person, to be associated with him directly in the Padyatra. 

I am writing to you because on inquiry from the President he told me that 
it was at your request that he had agreed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. To Babubhai M. Chinai 

January 20, 1959 

My dear Shri Babubhai, 135 

Thank you for your letter of the 17th January. 136 

You need not have apologised for what you said at Nagpur or elsewhere. I 
think that it was completely right for you to express your opinions frankly, as 
everyone should. Opinions may, however, differ even if a certain basic concept 


132. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh. 

133. The CWC had decided on 6 January 1959 that every mandal committee should organise 
padyatras from 30 January to 4 February to mobilize support for the minimum programme 
of agricultural production. 

134. Mulraj Kersondas had written to Nehru from Bombay on 17 January 1959 that President 
Rajendra Prasad, G B. Pant, Sampumanand, and U. N. Dhebar had agreed to participate 
in a padyatra being organized from 12 February by Goswami Dixitji Maharaj of Bombay, 
a suspect in the Mahatma Gandhi Murder case. 

135. Industrialist, Independent, Rajya Sabha MP; President, FICCI, 1957-58. 

1 36. Chinai was concerned that his observations at the Nagpur Congress could be misconstrued 
as questioning the basic principles of Congress policy. He clarified that he was merely 
cautioning against the state assuming excessive responsibilities; and, in the case of food 
policy, he was stressing the need to prepare adequately for any major change. 
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is accepted. I agree that we have accepted what we call a mixed economy. But 
having accepted that, different approaches still remain and different views can 
be expressed. I feel that we have reached a rather critical stage and we have to 
take firm and clear steps. There has been in recent months a good deal of 
confusion and it was necessary for the Congress to clarify matters. 

I appreciate your writing to me. 

I am sorry I cannot see you during the next few days, as they are very 
busy because of the Science Congress 13 and the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit 
here. 138 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


30. To U. N. Dhebar 

January 20, 1959 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

I enclose a letter from Ranga. 139 1 do not know what to say in reply to him. We 
have made our position quite clear. But he continues to advocate some more 
arguments which I do not think are valid. 140 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


137. See pp. 529-533. 

138. See pp. 601-604. 

139. N. G Ranga had written on 19 January 1959 that he could not appreciate the rationale of 
Nehru’s “approach to this demand for placing a ceiling more or less simultaneously on 
the incomes and properties of both peasant proprietors and also professionals, civil 
servants, and other industrial and commercial classes”; and that for all practical purposes 
these attempts would result “in placing a ceiling on incomes of our peasant proprietors 
alone.” 

140. Dhebar replied on 23/24 January that Ranga was writing to Nehru with “his eye upon the 
future Andhra legislation”; he perhaps expected the liberty to “ventilate his views” which 
were “fundamentally different views on the question of Ceilings and Cooperative Farming”; 
and would later “fall in line”. 
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31. ToJ. C.Moitra 

January 20, 1959 

Dear Shri Moitra, 141 

Thank you for your letter of the 19th January. It is rather difficult for me to 
deal with this matter in a letter. I might tell you, however, that I know nothing 
about the possibility of Indira’s election to the Congress. In fact, at no time 
was her name mentioned to my knowledge. The first time I heard of it was at 
the concluding stage of the Congress just a day before it ended. I reacted 
against it and, as for Indira, she stoutly refused to agree. 

Thereafter all kinds of pressures were brought to bear upon her, chiefly by 
people from South India as well as other places, and we discussed this matter. 
There were pros and cons. We tried to think of it in objective terms as far as 
possible keeping the personal element out of it. For me and for Indira, on 
personal grounds, this was a very difficult proposal as it was likely to upset 
our lives. Nevertheless, I could see certain advantages also from the point of 
view of the organisation. Therefore, I did not press my viewpoint at all and in 
fact I had hardly anything to do with it. Ultimately, a large number of 
other friends and colleagues came to this decision and I did not think it right to 
veto it. 142 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


141. An advocate of Calcutta. 

142. On 1 1 January 1959 at Nagpur, the CWC appointed Sadiq Ali, General Secretary of the 
AICC. Returning Officer for the election of the Congress President. The time-table was: 
nominations 1 February 1959; voting 22 February; and results 1 March 1959. 
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32. To Govind Ballabh Pant 


January 22, 1959 


My dear Pantji, 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th January about the proposed Padyatra. 
Since I wrote to you, Mulraj sent me another letter enclosing a printed notice 
which apparently Govind Das had issued. I have written to Govind Das on this 
subject. I quite agree with you that none of us should associate ourselves with 
the function which is being organised by the gentleman from Bombay. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


33. To Sri Prakasa 

January 22, 1959 

My dear Prakasa, 

Thank you for your letter of January 16th. 

In this you refer to the rowdyism we had at the Cultural Show at Nagpur. 14 ’ 
I think that the reports in the papers were rather exaggerated. There was not 
any deliberate rowdyism. The real mistake made was by the organisers in 
trying to have a function on this enormous scale, especially a function in which 
film stars were performing. About 100,000 people sat in that open pandal and 
thousands were outside wanting to come in. In the pandal, as usual, there was 
a good deal of space left near the stage, partly for guests and partly presumably 
for security reasons. It is never desirable to leave this large space, because 
people want to occupy it, more particularly when there is a constant pressure 
from behind. On the whole, I think people behaved well and nobody is to blame 
except those who conceived the idea of having such a huge show. 

I have received your letter of January 17th about the Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Memorial Fund. Thank you for it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


143. On 1 1 Jan. 1959. 
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34. To N. Sanjiva Reddy 

January 29, 1959 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

Your letter of the 28th January. 

I am disturbed also at these wild charges being made. 144 It has become 
quite a fashion for people to do so. I have often thought of how such charges 
can be met. I think that it would be a good thing for you to ask a High Court 
judge to enquire into this matter if they produce any specific charges. Not to 
do anything would necessarily lead to people thinking that there is some truth 
in the charges. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. To Puli Ramaswamy 

January 29, 1959 

Dear Shri Ramaswamy, 145 

I have received your letter of the 27th January. 146 I do not remember receiving 
your telegram to which you refer. Probably it came and was referred to the 
A.I.C.C. office for enquiry. 

I am sorry to learn of the attack on your son. I do not know any other 
facts. I am enquiring into them. In any event, a fast can hardly be considered 
helpful on such an occasion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

144. A meeting of 41 ML As at Vijaywada on 24 January 1959 referred to their memorandum 
to Nehru, decided to quit the Congress Party, and adopted a resolution which said: “the 
administration has become corroded with all the vices of nepotism, favouritism, corruption 
and interference in all its branches of activities.” On 13 February at Vijayawada, Chenna 
Reddy and his supporters formed “The Democratic Party”. 

145. (1902-1968); Congressman from Andhra Pradesh; Member, Provisional Parliament, 1950- 
52; Lok Sabha MP, 1952-62. 

146. Ramaswamy had complained about the assault on him, his wife and his son by Basti 
Congress Executive members on 18 January 1959 in Bansilalpet, Secunderabad, and his 
subsequent fast for action against the offenders. He claimed that the assault, four days 
before the bye-election in Bansilalpet constituency in Secunderabad, was intended to 
influence the election. 
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36. To Mahavir Tyagi 147 

FTTFfit 1, 1959 

fa? 

gw 31 ^TFFfit FFTITT gtt 3TTF fHTTT l" 9 FTTFTt fift tITT fit F?T I 3TFtt fitTHTT Ft, 
v>1lf{?< t, fi4 RlM, gf$F)F % iM Ml^yl TFT TTIFT I F)tt # 319 41 Pl*Fd 4lF) TFT Ftf 
T» TFFcTT I yllfsk f% 3TFT g?T fif T^f^RTT fir, Tit cbHtflRFl 'fit t, oftT STIFF FTT FFT 
fif FFTt Ftt F Ft TTl|j Ft TFFTTT ^ f^T fif 41 4l F)t Fldl fit 414) fif FF 'dldl |f 3ttT TTtF 
<g41 FTTT g5T % Ftt FTTct I 4fit)d STIFF g*FKI FF d)6dl TTT?t F Ft fit) fit FTTT FTHTff 
4l J l 3TT4 f FT TFfi t> I fit FFT cfT*ft ‘Ft FTFTT Fffi TTFT, 3ttT F fif FTT FT F)t FTFH 
FiTTF ^1 

gnfi ^t sRfid ^ wit fif ftfnr t, ff FFgfit ft fiffi ftth^ yftr ffiiFT 1 1 g?t Tit 

TIFTTT fit F#f FT fifT FTTHTT FTW FTfiTT Ft 3T?FFTTT Ft fitH fi?T FtFT I FTFgT FtfiTT Ft 
FTlOafi fi«F fiffi FpJ d"Ril % g* 1 l fit) 3dF> FTW cFT FFt %, FpJ TitF FffiPT ^ wfisif 
% FTW FST F)T Tfi fif I FTT TfiF STTW Fit FF FTTT fit TTTWfi FST I g^lfi 3MF Flfi, 

Ft^F) gF) F)44l fir Fifit J i41 1 fiHdfi Fwit fim ftttf-ftttf gwt % fitgw fi i fir 

fi STWtST TFT #T gddl TFT I tfivT fiffi 31941 TFT fit, ftTTffi fifi TFT FF^Ft F)t Tlinfi 
T7IT 3^7 FF fit FTFT FF F F^ Ft fWW 3TtT F fit f4w gHTtfilW FT ^TTTFT Ft FTTT 
Ftfit % FTFET FTWfiSTFtl FWFt TTTF fifi FF fit FTFT W7TFI gfi FTfi fi F75 HTTHfi 
■fit FyTT 3TTTt t, HT7TFTT FTFgT FttfiTT Ft fitTTTif % FTF FF% F}TJ Hfit FFT Ffi FW 
% I fifi gFlffiH F T1H51I fit) fif w WTWfit fif F)tfi F7ITT gi fif FIFTH FT % $Rfi<l I 7 T 7 t 
Ft?TTF FtFt I 

%T Fp TTtF ?fiFF % FTF F^t I fif^ FIF fif gFT FTT% Fttf F FFFHT fiRFT I 
FFTT Ff, FFFT Fl^t FFTF F1FT FFT I TTF FTT% FFT fit) 3TFT 3TTF TTFFtF FTTFT FtT 
F gFT FT, Ft fi4 fFF gf^FFT Ft FTTTT I FFFFT FFFT, FTFTfiF FF 'fit fcTF Fft 
g4tFF Ftfit I TTtF F5 3TTF I F)tf U,F)-3TTF H’fit ^ FIF ftlT FF F4?TTF Ft FTT 3d4> FTTT 
FFt 3ltT FTFT fifT fifit TT^tFTT FTREt F^TT Ftt FTTTft I filTT gisrlRlF) TTTF) % FFTF F%, 

3ftr 3nfer fir ff Tuft Ft FFt i firF gFTfrrF f w fstt Fft i 150 

147. Mahav ir Tyagi Papers. NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

148. Congress. Lok Sabha MP from Dehradun, UP ( now Uttarakhand ). 

149. For Mahavir Tyagi’s letter, see Appendix 3. 

1 50. Indira Gandhi was declared elected Congress President on 2 February 1959. S. Nijalingappa 
of Mysore and Kumbha Ram Arya of Rajasthan were also nominated but both withdrew. 
Arya’s nomination papers were also not valid. 
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Tf TTF T[F% |f, To Tlfe* 1 1 rtfVt FF FF ^ jSTW t T§F F7F % 
vitf=hl TfRT Fililfl '3TST5T «mi ^ Ft TT=FcIT ^ I JUFT Ft yllftk f I TFT ?FF 
I, ^Ft FT FTTTT TTt 3Ftf§T?T Tft Ffa% Tft TftTT FT TTT I 

FF% fTW I f^F ^ft TTF $ FF^tF FT^f FFt TFTft I 3?R f^T TFtF FR FTF FFf 
FFiTff I fFF?f fFTFF ^f FFT FR\? F FTFFT 1|fFT FF fFT <3lF FR Tt^f 3TtT ^f ’tt f^W 
T§tW FR Tt^ I FFTT FTF% TT FT FFF FFTW % , FF FT FFFJ % FT^ Ft^tt FT%F I ^fR 
^Ft TTt%5T Fit t F 1 # FRft FH<H 3TRft TFT fFFT FR I Ft FFT ^?T FF> F$T t 
t Tft 3FFft FT f,FTft FFFf %? 

FFR FTFF *[f§FRT FFTF % 1 Ff%F Fff FF F fF^FTFT FF FfFW 3RRT 1 1 Ff 
FFTt FF7IFT F^t I 

rj^KI 
TFTF7FM %FF 

[Translation begins: 

February 1, 1959 

Dear Mahavir, 151 

1 received your letter of 31 January today. 152 I read it very carefully. It is 
obvious that it would be difficult to express any sensible opinion about myself. 
Nobody can be objective about oneself. It is obvious that if I have some good 
points, then there are weaknesses too, and perhaps I shall not be rid of them in 
my lifetime. It is possible that I get taken in by people and often people do not 
speak to me openly. But perhaps it may not be right for you to say that I am 
surrounded by courtiers. I have never had a court and nor do I like such ways. 

I have given much serious thought to the issues you have raised about 
Indira. I had no idea that her name was to be proposed for the Congress 
Presidency. On the last day of the Nagpur Congress I did hear that her name 
was being mentioned and that it was being proposed by some members from 
the South Indian states. It was put to me that evening, not to me personally but 
it was said in a Committee, where leaders from various states were present. I 
kept quiet initially and listened to others. Then I expressed my views and outlined 
all the aspects. I even said that this will be neither good for Indu nor fair to me 
for her name to be proposed. I also said that one can perceive some advantages 
in her being elected, especially after the decision taken at the Nagpur Congress 

151. See fn 1 48 in this section. 

152. See fn 149 in this section. 
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when a breath of fresh air is needed. I did not feel that 1 should interfere in this 
matter. I knew that that would upset Indira. 

Then some people went to Indira. 1 heard later that she refused categorically. 
There was an argument; much pressure was put on her. Then she said that 
since everyone was putting it so forcefully, it was difficult for her to refuse 
even though it would create problems for her. People went away. Then after an 
hour or so, she went to them in some perturbation and told them that she could 
not accept the proposal. Then again various kinds of pressures were put on her 
and ultimately she agreed. 1 did not think it proper to interfere. 153 

Whatever you have referred to is pretty obvious. But I also feel that in 
many ways, for her to become the Congress President could prove beneficial 
too. The dangers are obvious too. As far as possible 1 have tried to think about 
this issue forgetting my personal relationship with her. 

You have written that the Congress Parliamentary Party feels suppressed 
because of me and does not speak its mind openly. What can 1 say about that? 

1 want them to speak openly and I also wish to express my views. I want 
everyone to speak freely about the issues which are before us at the moment. 

1 have often tried to elicit the opinions of our comrades and members. Do I not 
have the right to express my views openly too? 

We are faced with difficult challenges. But in my opinion, the future of 
India looks good. I am not scared. 

Yours sincerely, . 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 

37. On U. N. Dhebar and Indira Gandhi 154 

STferot, 

FRT7T ^ I fo ST 3ft iflfST t 

^ W I % ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ cfcRT t 

FFH qicnqid gg t 7RFT if, sft, 3*RFT 

<f# aft? ofrr wrr =ft ^ i ti^t ttkt ifr # 

153. See fn 150 in this section. 

154. Speech to the CPP, New Delhi. 8 Feb. 1959. Tape No. M-40/c, NMML. 
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3>Fft-7fift ft ft fftrr 3737 ft 1 sftff 3ft fttrr 3ftf fftc-m i 3^5 %r ftft w ttcf 
ft*37 33 03 3337,31 fftrft TTftft ftft ^TcT^ft fftdlftl ftt , FT 3T3 3ft fftl ft TTcfr-TTcF 

?ttt 3373 fttt tttt f ■aftr ftwr 37 ftt tjrrit ftt33 fftm sft7 3ji5 ftt flrsiTtft 

1 3tFft ft 3jf5, ftt 333T fft?T ft Ftr3 1 1'“ ftt Ft 7T33TT I ft 3T3, FT 3TT ft 3p5 ftFT 
ftt, ft TFf 'JtMfll, 33ffftt 3T33t f3733 FT 3lftf 3tt TWIT ftf7 3f3f WIT 3tfft3 FtTT 
1 1 3TTfft7 I % 3R ftft T3 ft, fftTTTT ft, fft3T7 Ft eft ftft F35I fttftt I % ft 377ft Tlfftftf 
3ft 3373>, TTTft 7l| T33t, #7 Ft T33TT I fftt FT# 3jT5 333 ftt 73T37 ft ft ^#7 
^ftt3t373fttftt73^5ftftt 3TT7 3Tftt ft ftt fftt 313 ftt ftft cf>FT TTftt fft^T ft, 
3T vJTftft $33 ft 3^ 3IF3T T^IT 3# 1 1 cft'ft-313 Tftt 3ftt ft, ft Tftt 3ftf I, ft ftft 
Wit I, ft T73TT I, 33tfftt 337-ft-3tT ftft 7T3 ft 7ftt ft fftr FTlft Ttftf ft? 3737 Fft, 
ftt-ftt FTlft 3lft fftT ft Ft , ftt 3ioftt Ttfftft I FT I TTftf ftt 3TF7 ft ft3t-3T3 Ftftt 3#T, 
Tftt 3RT ft, 33ffftt TTftt ftt 3TF7 Tift Mlfftillft-d ft 3Tft 37t7 33F, 3777 337IT ftt #3, 
FTlft 77ft ftt ftt7 TT3t-^Tft ftt f03T77 3lft 3tft 37 3133-3133 3fft 3>ft ftt TTcfi-^ftt 
ft 3ftf fftrftt ftt 33ft 3tfftT ft, 333T ft 33 ft^T fttT7 ftl33Tft, 337 3ftf ft I ftt 3F7 
ftt Fft fftfftf^FT fftlFPT ftt ft I ftt FTtftT ft3 F33T ft fftt 3IT3 ft FTft 3ft ft 39T3 
Tftf 3tf77 - Flfttfftt 3tFft 33 3^3 3fft ft, 33ffft 3T77 7 3333 33 f33T3 §377 fttl 
3FT r -kv> tftrft §3 3ft 333 3Ffft ft 3?tT ftt ftft 33 ft 37Ffft3T 77sfft ft I 3tt7 3TFfft3T 
ftt 317737 ftt ftft# ftft ft fft33tt Fft <?ft fttT ft TWT7 ft 3?t7 <jft ftft ft 33 37 333 
3J73T ft I 3ftf ftt ftt ft337 Ft 3lft ft ftft ft>Tdt eft 3337 Ftft ftt T73 F3 ftt 3337 Ft 
3flft ft, 3fttfftt FTTft F^vTTT 33T, 3T FTTTt 77737 3ft, 3137 ftt SJT3TT ft fttrft 3ft ftft 
Wt 37777 3 3ft, 37 3 3t7 Tftt I ft ftt 3TT7 3T3ft ft fftt F3 fttrftf ftt 3137 3p5 3F7T 
|ft ft, 3333 ftt 3TF7 £ fttftf ft, 7RT3R-3ftt ft ftft 3p 33ltT 3lftf ft ftt I ft, F7T 313 
ftt ft 37351 7T3FT3T f, ft 3F7I Ft3T, >37351 7T3FI3T % 331 Fft F7lft fttftf eRT £3R 33137 
3TT3T ft, >33 3F7T Ftftt ft fftftt 3T337l3fttftt3^3T33tftftf7 F^ftt Ft 3lftt ft - 
ftftr £3R 3ftf ftft I ftt ft 3F7T 33 fftftftt 3# | ^5 Ft I 3tfft7 ft, 3737 3F77 

Ft ftt 33t 373t 3ft 3FT fttftt Ftftt ft, fttf ftl33-fft^ 3ft ftt tJ7I33 3f3I3 ftt fft3t tjfRTT 
ft I <3ft7 3T3 3313 tft3T 3fTrft ft ftt %333d Ftftt ft, ^3 33T3 ftft Ft I ft ftt 3T3 ftft 
7I3F7ft3ft OTftt ft fftt F3lft tftrftt ftt T537 F3ft Ft >3^7 F3 3H3?t fft733 ^5 3 3tft I 
#7, ftt 3tF3T, FT 3lft ft 3ft7 FT 333 ft?T ft 3717 33T 3ftt 3Tft ft, 3ftt-fttft 3113^ 
TTTTft 3§T ft, 33 37 ^5 3 3JFft 3it ^pfTFST ft, ftft fftfTT >3^7 3TRftt fftfTT | ^ftT 33t 
3F7 7T3IW 33f ft #7 T3T7 ftt 3T3T ft I ftt FTlft ^tfft’3 33 ft I 3ft 33F3 F37 ^t3 5BT 
ft I #7 TTft TT3 3T3ft ft f% 333 Fft’FTT 3Tftr fftftt 3, ft3T3Tft ft 33t cRftftt 33fftt 

1 55. See the preceding item and Appendix 3. 
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eft, m tT.snitftTft. ft sRFft 5 ft, ftrcrft ftrftr ftftTfttftftTei^ftRftrftTT 
f^Rcjft fft fTRT jM, WE? ftft, FRFT ft STlfftW fftRT | | eft ft RR <5R # I 
ftr iifrft % sftl =Tftft I eft ft ft dl£dl 1|fft tfdlell T7 FRft Rft ft ft fftfR ^3TT 
efft -3TR eTT^F Rft Tift efteFTF ft, RFt, fft TTT ft TFT ft 3TtT TFT ft, FTeFT ft 7R ?ft 
ffteT Flft I Tftfft FTft RTRR 4>6>l ft fft ftfftT ft TR $l(H fftRT dlftl ft TRf 
eft, fttft ft ft ftt ft fft ftft anftsrft ejeR tr vmhm ftRft ^uft 
Tftftnftl ft efft ^ P(chd, ft ftefr ftft ft I ftft ftt d*1$RI ft I fftfeR -3TDT oTFfft 
ft fft RJT ft ft ftR ft, \3Tft ft ftft ftt ftft «p1|i|| ft, TTcfr-TTcfj 

vH<& ft ftr rf cpftft ci-fi ft, esnfftft ftt ftt ft, ftftr trt ft Phcm ^p> fprr 
t rr 3 R fr ft§H ft dftm FRftt TRHFft ftft i ftft ft fret tret ftR 
ftft ft i eft ft }R ^ift FRTft mft ftt eJRft ft -3RRT ft ftvRft TT TTT ft MlfeRlfti 
ft, ft ft I ftr ft RTFcF ffft fcftTH ft FR ftft ftt fteFT fftft 3W ft RFR eFft 5FT, 
RR cRft cFf, ^MT^-^RTT 5Fft 5FT, ftft iRRRT RpR ft ft R ft ef, sRR ft I fftft, 
?*T dldl eft Pit«le1 FTT eReT ft ftft RFt eFFT ^ I6rll I 3TR efft egg foRT Hol*JT 
ft ■3TFT "eflft ft '3TFR) ffteT ft ftft sJTeT ft, RTTftt fftFTft, ffteFReT ft ft ^eTTft I ft '3TFTft 
ft 5HFT Rft efR TRRT fft ft ftft TTWftt Rft TvRIT, ft ft ftt eFTf ft sfTFT WR t, 5JT 

ft ftft Wfttft Rff cRftlT, ft ft ?BT^ft 3TFT RR I, cFft-^ft ft esnft % | ftfftR 
ftF ft 3TRft 7RR fttftftT c^ftir RT^T cRft ft fft ^TNft fftf fteT ft Wlft eF#H I 
(... 3R5T 3ftft ... ftf, ftt ... 1RT ^ftftft, yRT 5fR ^ft^ft I ■3R5T OTT 3R 
l) eRrf ft sfjft ftft ft I eft ft sfTeT ft FfTCF ftfRT ^TT?eTT RT I cpft% gft RT W 

ft ^RtR ft fft f^RT ftt ftftRF eTT^F RTTft ft, SR=R ftfft ^jft ^ ^Rlft ft ft 
5§S FR eTf7§flft Tjft ft ^ftr eft cft%5T ft efRt, Rift RTlft ffteft-fftRTI 

FTFlft ftftft RlffttT | erf^fcF ^ WTft ftftftft, 3RFIT WRT ftftftftt ^ yRTft ft ftleft 
«ft ftf^ HFR eft, ftRR eft sfR Sft ftt I #T 3TR ^TRft ft ffti ftftft oft eft 7R ?ft 
f% ftteftft ft TiR^T ^ ftRT ft I Rftfttft^ftftFRWR WR ft ^ 
f^iwnft eftft i yTifftr ft, ftftr «tr ftftft ft^ft^ftf e^ftr rt# aftft ft i ftfrR stfr ft m 
Tf^F % RRft Rf wm ft, TRft ft, ?R FR?R ft I ftftftft eRT 3^ RrftRT 

ftRr ft f% ftjRRft ^R R^T ftFft : 5TrfftTT, Tdeft ftteft ft, 3TR fRRT R^T #ft 
^fftR, T^eft R^T ft Reft ft I eft ft ftr FTRT '3TRRT ft ft efR-ft-efR TFR RF, 
Rfftri 

3R , eRfflp 3TR ft ft Rof ftR §TRF fftft Rft TR?ft, ft FRFT ftF^T fteTT | 
ftftft ft eTTftF eftft ftw ^ ft I fftR prft ReT eft ^ ftft I 
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[ Translation begins: 

Friends, 

It has been our practice to hold a party meeting before the start of each 
Parliamentary session and a somewhat wrong tradition has been established 
that I give a long speech on that occasion or, in fact, I should take up almost all 
the time in discussing the affairs of the nation since Parliament met last. I say 
it is a wrong practice because most of the time is taken up by my speech. 
Others don’t get an opportunity at all. A few days ago I received a letter from 
a member accusing me of exerting such pressure that other members do not 
get a chance to speak and often they hesitate to speak frankly about what is in 
their minds. 5h This may be true, I don’t know, because it is difficult to 
understand and judge such things about oneself. Obviously, when some thoughts 
come to me I like to put them before my colleagues and perhaps I take up a lot 
of time and the others do not get an opportunity to speak. Also, perhaps, members 
may not think it proper to criticise what I have said. This is not right, I know 
it is wrong, my fault, I know, because I feel that within the Party, we should 
express ourselves frankly. Of course, outside in Parliament or elsewhere, if the 
Congress members speak against one another or say different things, then 
obviously, people are confused. So, outside the Party we have to show discipline. 
Therefore, my intention is not to say much today, though there is much to say 
because we have had a Congress Session in Nagpur and in my opinion some of 
the decisions taken there are of great importance. And apart from that, those 
decisions have to be fully understood and implemented properly. Otherwise 
they will be useless. It would be detrimental to our stature also. What is the use 
of passing grand resolutions, if we are unable to implement them? You are 
aware that there has been a lot of public debate over the Congress decisions in 
the press etc. I feel that such discussions and debates are good and should be 
welcomed because they focus the attention of the people on these issues. 
Otherwise, people don t take much interest. So, I am not at all opposed to 
debates. Obviously, if there is a debate, it cannot be one-sided. If there is any 
criticism, we can defend ourselves. But when we do not, we are criticised for 
that. I cannot understand how we are expected to keep quiet when our policies 
are criticised. 

Anyhow, there are many things confronting us and we can discuss them. 
And the biggest question which is always before us is of planning, the Third 
Five Year Plan. Dhebar Bhai has formed a Committee on behalf of the AICC in 


156. See fn 155 in this section. 
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which some Congress members and a few experts are also included. That 
Committee is considering this matter. So I want that we should discuss these 
matters so that the Party is aware of what is happening and we can get the 
opinions of the members. We have repeatedly said that we want to include 
everyone in this planning process so that everyone understands what it is all 
about. The Plan should not be an edict issued by the Parliament. People should 
be made aware of it. That is why as you know, I have included one member 
each from all the parties in Parliament to form a Committee which will start its 
sittings this session. We pass on all the data relating to the Plan to them. 

So, these are some of the things our Party has to do apart from the routine 
business in Parliament. And I want that we should have the maximum possible 
time to have discussions, debates and consultations. I should not take up most 
of the time. I don’t want to say anything more about this. You can discuss 
whatever subject you like frankly and come forward if you have any complaints. 

I cannot promise that I won’t make any mistakes, that is obviously beyond me. 
Nor can I promise that I will never misbehave, that is also beyond me, I do 
tend to misbehave sometimes. But one thing I can promise and that is that I will 
always be frank with you. (Interruption). Yes, please wait, no, no, wait, wait, 
all in good time. I want to make this quite clear. Our public life is such, especially 
from Gandhiji’s time and we are trying to follow in that tradition that we should 
show complete integrity of the mind and heart. As you know, Gandhiji was 
never in favour of secrecy. By that I don’t mean that we should go and shout 
about everything from the rooftops. Obviously, there are many things which 
cannot be discussed publicly. But all our big projects and problems have to be 
put before the public so that they are aware of developments in the country. 
One strange result of undue secrecy is that people who should know about 
something don’t get to hear of it and those who should not be told come to 
know. We must therefore have as little secrecy as possible among us. 

Since many people don’t understand Hindi, I would like to repeat what I 
have just said in English so that there is no misunderstanding. We can then take 
up other matters. 

Translation ends] 

[Nehru continues in English; this is not a translation.] 

It has been our custom, comrades, for us to meet just before a session of 
Parliament and usually I speak and review the events of the past periods since 
Parliament rose and draw attention to certain matter, naturally giving you the 
picture I have in mind. Some two or three weeks ago I received a letter from a 
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member of our party in which resentment was expressed at the way I, sort of, 
prevented by my attitude or by my pressures other members expressing their 
views, their real views. That may of course be so to some extent or not, I 
cannot say, but certainly I can say that it is not my intention or my desire to do 
that, because I think a party which is oppressed in this way and does not 
discuss matters frankly and fully, does not perform its functions properly. 

Therefore, I feel that this idea should be removed as far as it can be removed 
and we should in our party discuss matters quite frankly. Outside the party, 
naturally certain restraints have to be observed, in Parliament certain restraints 
have to be observed, otherwise we do not function as a disciplined party and 
the cause we have at heart suffers. And I do not mind you can rest assured, it 
is not for me to assure you about myself but you can rest assured that I do not 
mind any type of criticism about what I may say or what I may think from the 
party, I do not mind it from others, too. But naturally as sometimes it happens, 
others criticise our work or me in connection with my public work. I think that 
I should reply to them in public when others do so. After all it is your duty and 
my duty to defend our policies, not to remain silent on their attack, not to be 
passive and on the defensive, but to go forward with a measure of confidence 
and, tell the people such message as we may have to give them so I have to 
reply. When I reply to others, I am not talking about the party people, others, 
outside the Congress, complain that I do not tolerate criticism. I invite criticism 
as strong as anybody likes, I do not mind but with all respect may I say that I 
too have a right to rely to criticism just as you have a right to criticism, I do not 
see why, we in the Congress, should, in spite of being very humble, should 
bow our heads to outside criticism and not reply. That is an absurd position to 
take up. However, my point was that in our party we should have this and 
therefore I want to give more and more time to members of the party to express 
themselves and to discuss important subjects and it is not my intention today to 
give a review of the situation and all that although several important events 
have taken place, leave out the outside world, much has been happening but 
the most important thing for us. Congressmen, has been the Nagpur Session 
and the resolutions that were passed there. 

Now, those of you who attended the Nagpur Session will know from 
personal experience, what a great success that Session was, from the point of 
view, both of the public and of the work done there, and the two resolutions 
that were passed, are resolutions of not only of intrinsic importance but they 
are called to work and it is absolutely necessary that we should take that call 
we should understand that fully in all its implications and take it to the people. 
Because what has been done by the set of circumstances is a forward step, I 
would call it, I would not say anything big but it is a definite forward step for 
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the Congress, a step which is completely in line with Congress thinking and 
Congress policy. It has been accepted as such and the very criticism that has 
been offered indicates that people realise that something has happened, 
something new has happened which they do not like. Therefore, it is necessary 
to discuss that matter, the Congress resolutions here in the party as to how we 
can give effect to them, what we can do about them. So I do not propose to 
say more on these subjects today. If there is time today, I shall invite you to 
give your own opinions. 

Now, I have said this, before I proceed to say something more about 
matters which are in all of your minds I should like to put before you a resolution 
of condolence. Some members have passed away: Shri Thakurdas Malhotra, 
sitting Member of the Lok Sabha from Jammu and Kashmir State passed away 
on the 2nd January at Kathua. Also Shri Somnath Dave, 157 sitting Member of 
Rajya Sabha from Bombay passed away on the 5th January. And not a member 
but nevertheless a person who certainly I and many of you respected and who 
did good service was our honorary auditor, Shri Vaidyanath Aiyar, 158 he was a 
man who very quietly, without fuss, was always at the service of good causes 
and I think we should express our condolence at his sudden death. 159 So 1 
request you to stand up. 

I hope that the Secretary will send, inform the families concerned. 
[Nehru continues in Hindi.] 

m, '3TFT t % <J Tlf -3?R tjjtT %£[ f, 3TFT % ■BJcRTT 

TTTRT ^ 3FT ^ 3IFT% fcPJT ^ 3^5 T?T §3TT 

3TTKT % 3F2TCFTT % ^ I 160 rlt, T?# W rfr ^ 3JN W 


157. Somnath P. Dave (1908-1959); Congressman from Gujarat; connected with trade union 
movement from 1 930s: secretary. Textile Labour Associaion, Ahmedabad, National Bank 
Employees Federation, and Gujarat Provincial Branch. INTUC; General Secretary, 
National Textile Workers’ Federation; Member, Bombay Legislative Assembly, and 
Working Committee, INTUC; Rajya Sabha MP. 1952-59. 

158. S. Vaidyanath Aiyar( 1901 -1959); founded the firm Messrs. S. Vaidyanath Aiyar & Co., 
Chartered Accoutants, 1934; member of the Council of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of India, 1952-59, and its President from 1957 until his death in 1959; 
member of the Finance Committee of the Planning Commission and Adviser (Accounts) 
to the Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

159. On 5 Feb. 1959. 

160. Indira Gandhi was elected Congress President unanimously on 2 February and assumed 
office on 8 February 1959. 
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3FFft TTF ft, t FtFt TiT TTFTT TPdl i| TFT I FT TTT TTT *f, F*f to Ttf 
Ti TFT TiT, FTTft TT# Tit F$ toFFTT TPT T #, afp aftT TTF it Tt toft TiftT 
Tt aPTT Fft T?t tftTTT it TFT to, W Tip# TTplf I TTt Tit I aTTT 3 it, aiTTP 
FfrnT %, FT1FT t, v3Tli%T I TjTJ 7TTFT ftotT-TTPT TFTT SIT, TTTF-TTTTt Fft St I 
3fp # WRIT f fft it TTi FTT^ TiftT ft ftp 3TP FTP %9T ft f^T jft -jtot 

^?fttM sft, tft it ft to cftto wr tt to to to anto ftttt tor tft i *r 

7TTFT TFt TiFT ^I6dl FT TP 3, ftfftr FTT T>Fdl f|ft Tt TP TiFT, ft tfllcft ftt 
TTT Tift % ft JllPft it FT SjftiTT Off^T TP ft TtW PTi ftoTiT aito ftp it TiFdl 
I afp g?r FTTTF ^TT Tftft | fa to il^TTjTft it, TRlTT ft afp RF ppp % FT Tt 
Tifto TFT ftt FTTT, ft Tsft TFTTT % FTlt to ft Tift FTftT TP TTiTT sit FT ftt 
% I afp FTft, PTi 3 fp TTT FTTit ftolft % % FTTt fift Tifftp Ft TTT, FT TIT ft 
Tift Fftl ft ft TFftTT % tofttotT % TTT Ft I Tft> PPTF to JPT g3T ft <to fftp 
I 3TP T§al ftt S^-il sft aftT ftft ft ft ft eft #p ’ft <Fr) ft 31 'Til ft I ftftp 
'SflT TTT |F ftT ft TTTT TTT ft '3TTT ft, apft fftTTW ft Tift to ft ftp, FTTt St^T 

sftTt cHMfdiit % f^TT sttr #r frrt tttt TTferr t % ft pt^ 3i^t ttt sfI Tt 

FT psp ^T T^ I TTffe TTcfj f^ITTTT TTTeT Ft Tpft ^ TTF Tt •3TTft Ft I FTfTP FT TTt 
TTf^t % #T ^5 ^IFIT) TP FT Tlvft % FTT TTF, Tt FT% TP-TP TiFT ^ 
3TTT FTft^ Tit, FT TFT 3f fTi Tt 3FPt Ft I TiiftT', TIT 3PTTP TPtt-SRTt igtT T TF^ 
f f^ TTT Pf % ^ttP TTT f 3T TPTT t, TTt I, t^PT^f TFP I, fTTT FFTFT I, TT T?t 

Ttrt s^r irtr t t^t tpt tf% T?tF -fttf t^ «nrt t i^tr ^trt '3ftr 5^ Frtt 

^t 3TTF TRT4 ^t^ttT^f^ti^TTTlfifaftT^^^i 3FTTT Ft T^ft; Tt 
^ TPPt Ft T%, iPFt^ n|Ft Tt trff5TI fsTT#t #t ^ ^ PcF TTF I ^TT 
TTF TTT FtT W I FTT TF^, TT^TT Ah ®|Fd diet T^Tt Ttt 6) 4 ?l t^TT% %TT Tl^ HKM 
fir #t, atm to tptt % tptp f ^f, Tt Tt s^tf tpt T^t t, Tft tft Tt T^t 

TI'jTt, Tt TitFt-TtFt TPf t TP t3T FtiT I tor FT TTt% ^t, TP TPT Tt 7F, %sp TTF 
TiT, TT TTt TiT Tt Tf^PT TPt<ft ^ aftr ^T Tt TPF ft§TT aftT TTTT TFT, Tt F^ TtftT 
TiT, PTi FTt H.^qgIcI TiT, TT TTftto-TPfa Ft TTiTT I TP ^T TiT-T-TiT ito TiFT 
T TtT TTT Tt T§T TT^f ptoff I fTM PiFtFT far I ^FtT Tt TTTTTT SIT, T^5 
TTT f TT FTTit F^ Tt, Tt, #t, Tt to Ttf , FT T# |P % Tt TFTtT Ttt ^FfltT 
% atTT Ft, dt^H TT TTT ^ft TT?t TTFT ^ aftT PT% TTFT % ^ ^fi Tift PTTtt Tt 
i TTT TTTPT % FT TiFT T ipPft aftT FT Tt?t Tit TTt% Tit I afp 3TTPT TiFTT 
f, aftT # ^ PTi to^T Tto TIT TiFTT f % TTFT t*lPl«T Tt to TFT FtTt 
t, T|T toFTM f, to $TTi T# #T PTTiT ^TiTTTT TPTT to aftT TIT ft, ato 
%, TRfto 1 1 Tt ^TiTTTT Tt T^f TPTT, tor Tf # TTT TiFT SFt ftTP |fsfi Tt 
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frft wfr WIT ftft FRlTT I, WET 3RFT ft, ^-^TT FT FT, Flft ftft ftti W? 

t ^ ^ t ^ ^ i, p^ikt gter 1 1 # ^RT ^ 

ft ft ftft 331%, f^TTT 9TFT ft, 3?tT ftt WT ^ft FIT t, fft^ft ftt 3ft ft, fft ft ftti 
ftft FTlt 3RRT 3# ft? fft Hl^ft 3FTI FT FFT ftt, tf'tyrK PlFM ft 3%I Fifftft iJIT 
ftt 3Ttl iftftT FT FFT Ft | ^1 FFT 3H<ftl TftJT Iff fft FT =RtiA % fftlT 

ITTF % FTFr ft wft TTFHTFT FFT ^3T%, FFT fWT ft ^ift I FTftt F FFT ft 
fttfft?T ift fft ft ftftlT % ft wftRftfT 3TTFTt t, FTFt FF cTTF ftft fftsift, Fft 
% SfTft I 3TFT fttsft, FT FTT FTT ft, FT-FI 3TR ftftf, ftft «flft §?, ffttf TR? % FTlft 
3TPf3Tft$FT, 6Hl(l WIT FIT3T ^Td 3?tl dMIF Ft, 3117 Wlft ft, FT TR Wfft ft fft 
3ftl ft FTlft dftl ft, 6 hA 3ll^ T 1l§^)lJM % Fl!$ .<9<lfsMI ft, 3TT 'ift ft, F*ft FhA, <o«K 
Flft % fftFTT ftt, Flft, fftftt % few ftt FF FTT Ft, ftl FTFT ^pERF Flft ftt 
ftlfftT ftt, ftfftF ft ftt ft 3TRTt Fi? ^ 3ltl fftlRpr 3TTft iHI"l<d(t ft, TFlfftF 
ft, Flft 3 TF % ’ft TsTITfftftr ft, Flft ft, 3TFT ft ft, TTF ft ft, ftfftd FT F-H ftt «IN^ 
FT TR RTcft ft ft FHlft ftW ft 3Tfl Flft FRIT ft, FTTtTT W ft, lift ft?T ft ftft FT 
ft, FT WIT ft (ft HI 3TRFt 3R ftt 'F’FI fftftF, FFT Fft Fdi FT 3ftl RTF MS ft 
FT, fftlft 3ftl WIT ft 3iNFl F?t fftftF I 3ftl TJF F3FT WIT ft, TMfM ftt ft, W 
ftt, ^ftr vTlft ft 3?FT ^?FI«I^TT %t cFR^ftfftlt 311 ■ l lftl ftt, 7I?RT 3TI3ftt ft, 

Wlft ft, ft ^ftt ftFIT ft fttft ft I Tftffft m ftt TRT WT 3ftf Tft ^IT g^TWT T3ft Sift 
3TSF3 3 7ft, TWfftftf SET ^Mvil, ftt fftl ftFIT W ^Tlftt ft I eft fftmft ftt 

Ftftt ft, fftiT 3HH4) vTrfftft % cFFT ft 3ftt Wrft I \jihmi tftTT 3TFIT ft, ^ft 3TT3T 

ft Fft$TT, TTcF ft^gr ftt fvFFTt ft, fft ^ Sjft^TRftf 3Tlft W>ff FTR Wlft, 3TW 
SBfftRft sflF ftt 3ftf fttftt, fftrftt ^ETft ftFIT ft 3ftt fttftt ftft fttft ft?T ftReTT 3ftf ft, 
^TFT ftft ft «ITFT ftt FTft ft I spftt 3ftf Rki «II6< ftt Flft ft, 3FF sft cFqfttft 

ft fftTT, WTF %■ Flft ft 3ftf I fftt eTTF ft ftFITft 3F3T 3Rftt <+> l T. fttft ft ftpftt ft I FT 
Sftft fft) FT 3W ft ft fftRT 3Tft FT FT FT ftt FT ft, 3tt? SRT ftt, m«KI 63 ftt, Sliftt 
FT FeT ftt WTF 3ftf |ft I 3TF fftsF §ft ftt ftftTT ft 3F3T FIT ftt IF ft I 3 fft 
ft fft lft?Tfftl3 fttl fttl FIT W, FFF ft ftt ft, ft FIT FI ftft FFT I 3FR 

FT ftFTI ftt ^ ftt ftt Flft FTft FII %3 FR 3Tlft, gft FtSTT fftsE iftt FT WFT ftt I 
3TtI 3TTT ftftft %F Fft ft fft Wlft ft, FT FIT ft, F SIFT FRT GIFT FT eRF IF I 
fftft FT ftrifTT TlftST SFtft ft fttftft ftt f?nft, wmfftftt ftt ^nft, itwf ftt, miFT 
ftt, ftt ftt, SFRft-FFJT ftt FFT ftrftlT ft SRft | fftl FW ftt Fftfft 33Tftt - 
1 T J FT Fftfftftt ftt, ftt fft t 1|<1 ft tRj 5TF3 ItT FIT FTFUT f, Fft ft fttftt ft ft Flft 
Fftft FTTftt, Tr.3TTi.ftt.ftt. ftttFFFIT Fftft 3TtI #15 ftftftft F fftlTft RT^lfott ftt 
WTJI ftntlT ft ifttFI fftF - rftfftT ftt ftt, IR Fft Fftt ft fftTTTT ft Pi4)ftf ftt 
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ST RRR TIM! I RRT-RRT Rtf I It vSlflft df RTR It Rff t, tSTfH Rf Rtf If <3TFT^ 
Rff RSTSTf, IfltR If RHSIdl fSRTftRTff Rtf, RRTflt SR 3TM RSft RRt ft# f, 

rrrI 3mr stf It rtr, rr RRft fl^rilt If % rt! Ri<dfT RTfSR, shiI stMR, rrt, 

gs«dd It SHlt IrT t ftRT Rif , vMd> f^nT ItT SHlO 3TTSTT % SRTt fRT T^t IfT SR 
3TTf TTTRT ffMRR I 

rr I Rft gf$d>d f fit If sr «nrr Hit If Hr fflt, rr If R|f i — frfRR fftr 
It ft If RS |l - ttr, SR AmM If If Rt| It SRlft Rft HH RTfTT It 
§f t, S^Ttlt I MffT t fit It f?IR R^R gf$RR I, fft STM RT, It If si RftR 
St, vJRchf If d§d ^T % flsT Rd| I Rft PRTRT difld Stlt f HvT It ^T R<?T R<dll I 3fR 
Rttf frff TRT RTRR RM flRRTT -3TTR RTTtg If TTsT ^ Rtf % S^RTR R?t TFT f I TTfl', 
RftR % ^TR% If, RTTRS It Sfl t, gRRH It Stft 1 1 It gf$RR 1 1 #T SRflR RR 
R R TRIM RRT, RRTTRR R3T, It' flR fRTSgR ft, H STTRS Hf R ffR H RRRR 
ft SST Rift T3Sf % ftfTTT Rl It RSf ffl, M RT fRRTT RITRRR^J, gl RR-R-RR I 
It R RR If RST, H cRS-TRS I j0RM If ffR If RTR, ffRTTT If Rif, SRT-RRT, H 
RTlfT If If SR HU'jf I R1|RT fit git ?R RIRTt If Rtf RsM Rft SRt dlH?n, SRT RT 
RRT I I Rdf dft IRfR ft Rlt, fit If RR RPR, RRR Rtt RRT Rtf $TMT dtrf ft, 
IfltR It Rich-Mid fft H, ff fit fR.^S ffRTTT RIRt R# RT l#T Iff RST RR TTTRT, 
RSlt did It I It 'IR Rft did f% If STRFf RRSRTt Rt RRt tjRRRTR RTR^t 5>>yid It 
It, SRI PRIST WR RRT St TRftlt |, ^RtRT ^ RtR I RtRtR RR % RtR f^ |RT OTtSRT 
fljdl IsRdl, RRT, RTft ^ RRT Ifl TtlRT fit RRt RRTRTR I RRt ‘I^Sr’ %, TMT 
RRRttT gchlddl If RTRR dlf^S Rt|lt RrrH RT It fitR Rt Rif, RfltR RST^Td 
^ I 3?R -STTRlIt % Iff dfldd S^t did Rt RTRR Rlt RTlt It I -sfR It d^ld I, ddifli 
RTR |R ft I RflR Rif I, Iff RR I Wf flfRTRT |R RTlR ^ IRRm: R RtSSt 
If STll RtffR RtT Rlfdl St I I dll If, ll<fl If I <jdfl d<Vb R d^W .-iddld vRRT 1(1 I 
RTatRlRtRTltRTRRRRTf R^Ttlf ^ fldfld R RSf, ^RRFRRR RTR R#, RfRft 
I % RTRgT RTTfR I RR dll SRT 1st c^t % gTR If, RR rH fRtlt , RRT lt?t 
gOR I 3TRT SRl far SR fddd^d RR RTTR TR Rif It §TTRR It RRT lt?T, RR RTRRT 
RR% R RR RRt I T3RM RT I It Rtf |rft RTR RTRt f^TRTt Itlt ^ fUt RT RjR RR 
RRRT R|%, gft ftRR % RRRT Rff, gft RT RRft, RRRT R|l fit RSvR RR grift RTSt, 
.<3lH, Rlt f ^TJ, RRl % It RR §Hr d 4 ff %, RRTR ItST Tnft, sf^TR Rlt df^dT 
I, If TRRt Sit RTS Tt llRTT RT, RTR Rt RtRR ft It RR RTR It, IfltR SRT RT RTRR 
gTR If RRT Old < Rtft I St I dl-ddldl RT, oftft RT I 3TTTT % Rtf RTR Rft ftRT f , 
3TTTT It ltd RTR StRT RRRT f , dfRR RRR It RR IttR Stlt f , SRI Rtf §TR Rff, 
SRT si If f gvdil Rft I It SR fddfdl % gd 1 RTR, sf^RR It RtT StRT, SRl *$5 
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ftt EyR 3nftt, ^16i cEF ft 'TT 3E EEFcfT 3T, dH3> ’3flT 31H') foft 3ft *Jyf 
3R I ^FEJET, ftft ftl3l fftf ft SETT oftT ^3i 6Hll ftt 3,^4 F^R-sW 

ftft t, ftft ftft fttftf ftftET3E FW 3jE TEMT fftEIT ftft 3*[fftFW cTRET <3TPT 
3fRft t, T33ft Tlyft 3E flefr I ft, ftt *EF EET I ftlrtRlrtt ,<3cH Ft TTT, 3FE 3ft 3ET 
3# 1 1 3EF3ET 2TT, ftft 3TT3ft 3iFT I ■3PT ft ftTT UTERI' 3F3T, ft feyp-ftt 3ET t, t 

& fft #3?T ftft ^r?3ft ft ftft Eft ^rft gF*3?r 1 1 ftfftET g^r ft mw fft?r 

ft *pR ftt ft, 3}& \REFT, \R13ft di=l3d 3T, dE3> <FIH 3Rft 3ft Slfftl 3T, ftft E3ft 
3TW, \RElft =FT, ftt fft ^Rfft, ^Sfft 331 ftt, ft 3fft 'FEETT, 3Ef*ft ET ft 3^c 5 
# ft i ftft 3 fr ft Rft fftr ft trt 3ftft, ftm fft gft Rftr ft ftft ft 3£s 3Eftftft 
Ft, ft 3iEftft3T ftp ^Flft ft ftft RF ftjFT fft?ETT % 3Tlft 3Fft 3T I ft, 2$ft, FrE ftft 
3>FT ft ft ftllft ft ft Ft 9E3 ?FF |l 

[Translation begins : 

As you see, Dhebar Bhai and Indiraji are here and many of you may have been 
present at the A.I.C.C. office and taken part in the proceedings there relating to 
the matter of the Presidency. 161 So first of all, I would like to welcome both of 
them on behalf of all of us. We are well aware of Dhebar Bhai’s work as 
Congress President. Many of you must have been in constant touch with him, 
as I have been. And 1 think that it has indeed been fortunate for our country 
that we have had him as our leader at a time of great difficulties. I don’t want 
to say very much on the subject but I would like to point out one thing and that 
is that whatever I have said is not out of formality. We are not thanking him 
merely out of a sense of formality. 1 have said all this with absolute sincerity 
and it is my belief that perhaps very few people in this country could have 
shouldered such a great responsibility so ably and with such dedication as 
Dhebar Bhai has done. And this makes it more difficult for us to agree that to 
let him resign from the Congress Presidency. He completed one term and was 
re-elected, and it was the wish of many of us that he should continue for some 
more time. But other things happened and it was decided that perhaps it would 
be a good example to set before the nation, before the PCCs etc. to show that 
we don’t prolong even a good thing unduly. That becomes a bad precedent. So 
reluctantly, we have agreed to Dhebar Bhai’s repeated request to resign from 
the Presidentship. But 1 am amazed at the newspaper reports to the effect that 
there have been differences of opinion between Dhebar Bhai and me, that he 
was annoyed with me, that he had written letters rebuking me and that this was 

161. See fn 160 in this section. 
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the reason why he does not want to continue as President, etc., etc. Often 
newspapers are interested in ferreting out information about what is happening 
behind the scenes, who is fighting with whom, they are less interested in knowing 
who is friendly to whom. It is true that I may have said many things which 
could have annoyed Dhebar Bhai. I won’t say they were of any great importance 
but that is my habit and I am helpless. But in the last four years when he has 
been the President, I, and other members of the Working Committee, have had 
a very a close relationship of affection and respect with Dhebar Bhai. I have 
learnt a great deal too from his dedication and method of working and benefitted 
from it. My rough ways have softened a little by having been in close touch 
with him. 

Anyhow, so we agreed to accept Dhebar Bhai’s resignation from the 
Congress Presidency, but on the condition that he would continue to support 
and guide us in fulfilling our heavy responsibilities. I would say that a Prime 
Minister carries a very heavy responsibility, and there is no doubt that it is a 
great burden. It would be difficult to compare that post with any other. So I 
won t make any comparison but I am prepared to say that being the President 
of such a large organisation like the Congress is no less a burden than being a 
Prime Minister and in fact in some ways it is perhaps more difficult, more 
complicated. He carried this heavy responsibility with skill and what is more 
important is that he was no ordinary President doing routine office work, issuing 
circulars, etc. His was a constant effort to find out ways by which the Congress 
could march in step with the changing times. You see, in the last four years 
repeatedly the organisation has shown itself to be alert and active. It is true that 
our organisation suffers from a number of defects; we have never tried to 
conceal them or gloss over them, but have always made an effort to correct 
them. However, I would like to say that with all our faults and shortcomings, 
you will be hard put to it to find as many dedicated, sincere workers in any 
organisation other than the Congress. It is a living organisation, even though 
there may be weaknesses. The wrong type of people get in, all that is no doubt 
there, but that is true of all big organisations. We have tried very hard to combat 
our weaknesses for unless we have the will and the strength to do so, our 
organisation will fade away. It becomes a showpiece and doesn’t really achieve 
anything. And then, there came a time, as it does in the life of any organisation, 
when we had to face great difficulties. The real difficulties that confront an 
organisation are never from outside, or another organisation, just as no country 
can really fall merely because of foreign invasions. India never fell merely 
because of foreign invasions. She fell time and again due to internal weakness. 
Similarly an organisation gets weakened because of its internal weakness. We 
may panic and say this or that party is opposing us, we must defeat them, or 
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do something. But I have never felt that panic. If I feel worried, it is only about 
what is happening within the Congress. I am not worried about the Socialists 
and Communists and Jan Sangh or anyone else. What can they do to us? But 
if we are weak, anybody can defeat us and that I do worry about. You will see 
that Dhebar Bhai also had this constantly in mind over the last four years. He 
repeatedly called the Presidents and Secretaries of the PCCs. for consultations, 
changed some of our rules, etc. Then again, it was Dhebar Bhai who thought 
of mandal committees. It was at his suggestion that an Agricultural Committee 
of the AICC for land reforms was formed whose recommendations were 
accepted by the Nagpur Session. All these things were the products of his 
brain, his was an unceasing quest. So all this is not mere formality, but as we 
have met for the first time after his resignation, I feel that our Party should 
record our respect and affection for Dhebar Bhai who has been our leader and 
it is our hope that he will continue to lead and guide us. 

Now it is very difficult for me to repeat everything in Hindi and English. 
But I will say a few words. Anyhow, in this connection, I would like to mention 
that our new President is Indiraji and obviously it is difficult for me to see her 
objectively, when she is so close to me. The closer a thing is, the more difficult 
it is to view it objectively. I don't think I can express an opinion which is likely 
to be entirely unbiased. So, there are advantages as well as disadvantages in 
seeing something at very close quarters. So, when this question came up rather 
suddenly, I did not even have 24 hours to consider it. I was in a dilemma and all 
sorts of thoughts came into my mind and ultimately I reached the conclusion 
that I should not interfere in this matter at all, one way or the other. This was 
not due to any desire to escape from having to take a decision. The matter was 
such that my mind was not at all clear. My first thought was what a great 
honour it would be and certainly for a member of the Congress, there is nothing 
more prestigious than being its President. But on the other hand, I felt it would 
be a punishment too, a sentence of penal servitude, perhaps not for life but 
nevertheless it would be so. And then I was not able to accept this easily 
because normally it is not proper that there should be such a close relationship 
between the Prime Minister and the Congress President. There were many 
reasons for this. These were broadly the difficulties. On the other hand, it was 
felt by a number of us that to take full advantage of the new atmosphere of 
enthusiasm created in the country by the Nagpur Session what was required 
was new blood. There was nothing personal about this, it was just a thought. 
I looked at it from the point of view of what effect it would have on the minds 
of the people. I did not want them to feel disappointed that the Congress 
continues to be an old and dispirited vehicle. I wanted them to feel that it had 
acquired a new stamp, a new wave of strength. I agree that no work can get 
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done merely by creating an atmosphere. It has to be followed up by real, hard 
work. But there is no doubt that a lot depends on the prevailing atmosphere in 
a country. So as far as I could judge this matter, forgetting our relationship, I 
felt that there was some logic in Indiraji becoming the President. So, I decided 
to keep out of it and our elders present here took a quick decision and were 
able to persuade her with some difficulty. Anyhow, that is over and done with. 
There is nothing more to be said. It is not necessary for me to say that Indira 
is my daughter and I love her. But apart from love there is pride in my heart, 
about her capacity to work and her honesty which — 1 don t know, what she 
has inherited from me, she has inherited from her mother. And if she works 
honestly, as I hope she will, her weaknesses can be overcome and she will 
have an opportunity of making good progress. Well, after saying all this I 
should also say a few words in English. 

Translation ends] 

[Nehru continues in English; this is not a translation] 

First of all, I should like here, because we meet in party for the first time, for 
us to record our very deep appreciation of the great work and the great 
leadership that Dhebar Bhai has given us during his term of office. Those of 
us, you and us, who have come in contact with him and his work, know how 
well he has applied himself with amazing devotion and a spirit of dedication to 
this great work. He has of course done so with ability, but ability there is plenty 
of, but what I would like to lay stress is, the complete sense of dedication 
which he has shown in this great office and that is a quality which in the great 
days of the Congress has always been noted in this great leader and so it has 
been our good fortune and at this time of difficulty in our, in the country and in 
our organisation to have such a leader, great and yet humble and simple, 
completely dedicated to the Congress and to the country and our people. For 
me, and I say so in all honesty, that I have improved, I hope, by contact by 
close contact with Dhebar Bhai and some of my rough edges, 1 hope, have 
been worn away not all I am afraid, many remain still. Of course, his leaving 
the Presidentship is not leaving the Congress or leaving us or leaving anybody 
and it was indeed because of this that we brought ourselves to agree to his 
resignation which he had pressed again and again and the mere fact that we 
found it difficult to agree to it shows the value we have attached to his remaining 
the head of our great organisation. 

So ultimately, we agreed on the understanding that he will continue even 
though not as President, he will continue to shoulder many of the burdens that 
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that office carried. He has agreed more particularly to continue to be the 
Chairman of that Commitee on planning which is very important and so many 
other things. So we have him with us fully I am sure, you know that during his 
term of office he was always searching how to strengthen the organisation, it 
is not merely a question of doing routine work, and all of repeated conferences 
we had with Congressmen from other places, Pradesh Committees, Presidents 
Secretaries and all that and so many other ways of discussions, zonal 
conferences and all that, he meant to put life into it. It was his idea to have 
these mandal committees and change, which I think is going to do a great deal, 
has done, and will do much good to our organisation. And then finally it is he 
who has been pressing hard for these land reforms and it was under his pressure 
and inspiration that that committee on, agricultural committee was formed and 
this resolution was passed in the Congress at Nagpur, and now it is a good 
thing that he is still fully in charge and responsible for this planning committee’s 
work as well as other things. So I suggest to you that we record our deep 
appreciation, affection for Dhebar Bhai, our leader. 

As for the new President, it is obviously rather difficult for me to say 
much. Although we should try to think of these matters apart from personal 
relationships. I was much confused and a little embarrassed when this question 
arose of Indiraji’s election. Fortunately, the period of confusion and 
embarrassment was not long because some decisions were arrived at by my 
colleagues rather quickly, so there the matter ended. But it was embarrassing 
for me because quite frankly I saw, there were advantages and disadvantages 
and ultimately I decided, well, not to throw my weight about this way or that 
way and there it is. Well, the question may be discussed in future but really 
does not arise what has been done. And in the balance I think that from the 
larger point of view even though I say it, it is a good decision that has been 
taken. Although I have felt, as I just said in Hindi, that it is almost what might 
be called a sentence of penal servitude, and no one likes that type of sentence 
to be passed on one dear to him and I am anxious about that but then one has 
to face these personal difficulties and sorrows, and one should not attach too 
much importance to it. I do hope that small as it may be her coming into in the 
Presidentship of the Congress, it will be looked upon by the people of India and 
will create the impression in their minds of a new atmosphere in which we 
work, just as the Nagpur Congress resolution has produced that atmosphere, a 
further impression to that effect, and that the doors of the Congress are open 
for all young people, young men and women, who come who wish to serve 
the country keeping the ideals of the Congress in view and more specially that 
the women of India will have a feeling that they too count a great deal in India 
which they do, of course, and that the future India, the burden, not only the 
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burden will be borne by them but whatever is achieved they will equally share 
and so, on your behalf, I welcome the new President of the Congress. 

I have been proud of her as a daughter, I am proud of her as a comrade, 
and I am proud of her as our leader. 

Now it is up to you to decide whether we should discuss any matter, ... 
(not today). All right. 

We shall not discuss any matter today but I shall request Dhebar Bhai to 
say a few words and bless us.... 

38. To Partap Singh Kairon 

February 16, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Some time ago, as you know, there was a meeting somewhere in the Punjab, at 
which the Maharaja of Patiala, Professor Ranga and others spoke criticising 
strongly joint cooperative cultivation of land. 162 1 gather that another meeting is 
likely to be held in Bhatinda with the same purpose in the next week or two. 163 

This raises an important question in so far as Congressmen are concerned. 
I do not mind their holding any opinion within reason, but active opposition to 
a declared policy of the Congress is not normally accepted as right. We ourselves 
will have to think about this question in so far as Professor Ranga and perhaps 
some others here are concerned. I am merely writing to you now to find out 
what the position is. Are any of the members of your Congress Party in the 
Punjab Legislature actively associating themselves with this? I do not want you 

162. The Tribune reported on 1 February 1959 that the Maharaja Yadavendra Singh of Patiala 
inaugurated the two-day Punjab State Farmers’ Convention at Doraha in Punjab on 3 1 
January and warned that expropriation spawned ideas akin to communism. He objected 
to such low ceilings and compensation and recommended instead a ceiling of 250 to 300 
acres as in Egypt. He claimed that there were serious mistakes in planning and he cautioned 
against disruptive forces which sought to create factions like big landowners, small 
landowners, the landless, and Harijans among agriculturists. N. G Ranga, presiding, 
protested that the agrarian policy announced by the Congress at Nagpur required “a fresh 
mandate from the masses”, denounced the “Nagpur approach” to the land problem as 
“contrary to the fundamental concepts of democratic socialism”, warned that joint farming 
threatened “the economic independence and freedom from bossism” of peasants, and 
complained that ceilings on land alone, but not on non-agricultural earnings was 
discriminatory. 

163. Punjab Dehati Janta Party held a two-day rural conference at Bhatinda on 28 February 
and 1 March. 
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to take any particular step just at present. But if there are any such members, I 
think you should tell them privately that this is not proper and goes against the 
accepted rules of Party and Congress discipline. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


39. To N. Q Ranga 164 

February 16, 1959 

My dear Ranga, 

I have just received your letter of the 16th February. 165 I shall place your 
resignation from the Secretaryship of the Party before the Executive Committee. 

I am sorry that you should take up the attitude you are doing in this matter. 
I can understand your viewpoint, but we have to abide by the decisions of the 
Congress. In any event, the present programme is Service Cooperatives with 
which, I presume, you agree. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. To Ram Subhag Singh 

February 18, 1959 

My dear Ram Subhag, 166 

The Tribune newspaper from Ambala contains an item to the effect that some 

of our Congress MPs have joined the Punjab Dehati Janta Party which was 

164. File No. 32(5)/59-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. This letter was also published 
in a booklet. Why Ranga Resigns? (Nidubrolu, Andhra Pradesh: The Indian Peasants 
Institute, June 1959). 

165. Ranga had written: “In continuation of my earlier letter of the 19th January (see p. 266), 
I am hereby offering my resignation from the Secretaryship of our Party in Parliament so 
as to avoid causing any embarrassment to you by any speech I may have to make in 
Parliament on the question of your national campaign in favour of Joint and Cooperative 
Farming, in preference to or to the neglect of the claims of self-employed Peasants and 
their Family Farm Economy.” 

166. MP and Secretary, Congress Party in Parliament. 
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formed recently at a rural Conference held at Doraha under the Presidentship 
of Professor N.G Ranga. 167 The main purpose of this party appears to be to 
oppose the Nagpur resolutions on land reforms and cooperative farming. Among 
the names mentioned are Jathedar Udham Singh Nagoke 168 and Sardar Darshan 
Singh Pheruman 169 who are both Congress MPs. I think you should speak to 
them about this matter and tell them that I am surprised to learn of this as it is 
opposed to all principles of Congress and party discipline. 170 1 should like to 
know the facts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


41. Implement Congress Policies 171 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This subject as Dr Variava 172 has raised is important, it is not 
particularly easy to deal with, that is to my, it is so connected with economic 
conditions and all that, and great city attracts. You have no rules to stop people 
from coming in, come by train, by road or whatever it is by bus, but one thing 
if I may suggest is that the so called beggars’ home, should never be called 
beggars’ home, that is point number one, it is a very bad word to use just as 
there should be no orphanages, it is a bad word for the children there to be 
called orphans all the time and to call a person a beggar, and a beggar you 
cannot get anything out of [...] ever afterwards. But a place where people who 
are begging, are taken, should obviously be a place where they are asked to do 

167. The Tribune reported on 17 February that a five-member governing body of the Punjab 
Dehati Janta Party was formed on 14 February in Patiala which included Jathedar Udham 
Singh Nagoke and Sardar Darshan Singh Pheruman. The Doraha conference decided to 
form this party to resist Congress land policy. N. G Ranga was to be president. 

168. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab. 

169. (1892-1969); worked for kisan uplift, removal of untouchability, educational uplift of 
masses and Gurdwara management reforms; imprisoned during freedom struggle. General 
Secretary, Shiromani Akali Dal, 1924, and its President, 1928: Member, Working 
Committee, Punjab State Congress; Rajya Sabha MP, 1952-56 and 1958-64. 

170. On the same day, Nehru wrote to Partap Singh Kairon: “I think we should warn members 
of Congress party against any activity of the kind indicated in the press cutting. To 
become members of a party opposed to Congress policy and resolutions is clearly a 
breach of discipline. I propose to speak to the MPs concerned.” 

171. Speech to the CPP, New Delhi, 24 Feb. 1959. Tape No. M- 41 (i), NMML. 

172. Dr Dara Hormusji Variava (1897-1960); Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay, 1952-1960. 
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some kind of work, not necessarily very complicated work, but some kind of 
work. The idea is to benefit them and [im]prove them and benefit society. 
Now, I rather doubt, 1 am not talking about Delhi, I do not know about it, but 
many of these beggars’ homes are totally inadequate. There is no thought-out 
programme, nothing, just you push a man in and feed him and rather inadequately, 
there is no attempt at improvement, no attempt at organized approach to the 
problem. Perhaps that might be given some thought too. As for lepers, it is all 
very well for our friend to say that why should not he touch and why should 
not he embrace you, but, that is highly improper. [...] It is up to him to take the 
risk of contagion, if you like, but, we as a body cannot [...]. It is a different 
matter. You see Mahatmaji quite rightly, and saints and others faced this; anybody, 
who wants to do it, can do it, but you have to pass rules to prevent disease [...] 
just like you [...] ought to keep a man who is suffering from small pox so it 
should not contaminate others. It is not a question of any contempt for the man 
but just to protect society from something that is bad 

[Nehru continues in Hindi] 

: Hlddld -Id I tt, di-uy. ^ 3FAT At FT UtFIF ATA FRF> Alt, d<$ t 
FA % did ^ Alt f^F At cfclild Ft Rhq t]F> S^A FiltAA ^ 

fefr 3T*ft FFi A ^ tHi 1 ]] A vjin, ft Fif AFT ^fA if ft 1959 Fit FA 
5?F^ F$t, cR - ft Fltf ART-ft, At AflAT, flit ft flftAT AT# I, afft flftfl 
FtANtfid ^ FAt FtA fliw FA Fit I AA^ f?TA ft 3TA AtfT ft, ft 
ATA ft AftAT AAftR I 

AFTFRTTA tFA : Rift? ftF# 173 t At ATF # f, #tA-<FftA Aft fft t, TTfATAF 
I, tftlA ftt fllft Fit Flff % fffl Aft Ft A§F flit I W AF)-AF> # FFi? 
FI FATA t Flriftd FAt, FT Ft At PFTFT 3TF5T ft I ATA if ffft I|f ATA AAA 
1 1 ... ft FT I Aft ft t FiFFT |l FttTFtAA Ft tAT t, Aft AvfPJA A ATF WF fA 
ft A#, ffr cFtFftqt$R efr ftftRT 174 ff ft ft AAA f I FR ft AFT Aft AT AAFf 
ftft, ^tf FIT Aft AFT I ffaA •3TAT 3TTA I^AIAd t ft fA Alt f A F^J 

Alt FlftAAFt t AA qjddlfl AAAFT fl 3TTAt FAR ffl AA A ATAJ? Ft tiftAJAA 
§R, ftFAF7 FAAT |AT I ^5 #A FFTtA f> ATFT, AA Atff t FiT# FAAT ftlAT, At 
Flit F%-A% '3TSATT AA5T Alt t, F#Ft FAtAAFtA AA H/sIlffFiri Ft, #7 F^tf FiTtfl 

1 73. Chaudhari Ranbir Singh, Lok Sabha MP from Rohtak, Punjab. 

174. S. K. Dey. Union Minister of State for Community Development and Cooperation. 
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rrT R Rt i R rtr, ?rr£ rtR fr R wt t, R Rtf airo 

f f% Rtf vd^i^ FR if %, Rtf Rg?iiy) f , ddR RTR dH&l*T t FR, RRT RTR t ddR I 
FTT%, RTR R t, RT RTR FRR R?t RTRJT R, R7TRt 3T1R iftT % R£ I eft Rtf R*#-Rtft 
RTRRRFlRTRtRtFRRFR^t.^RRRTRrtT.RRR-RRRRTfTt, 3TTRRffR 
RTf-TR RTfR$R RT 3TlR RR rR I Rf did RRT %, ?RT dIR RTnY R dlyl id <16*1 R 
J1 r <9lR'19Kl RRT dR | RRtfJE eff ^(gifevhd Rt t> TRET STIR Rilt, Rf FR did eft Rft Rt 
FRR R?t, FTT RRc^STR R?t, Rt ^lf?IVEd R ^Ptdl<Jl RtT % RtNRI RT R3R f , dtsflfa^r; 
R, RTTR g^lfoRR 1 1 R RTR TTRFtR Rt § I RR RRT TRET JIRTR RT fR RTR RTR 
I, RtR STIR f^ SpT RTTR Rt RTF Rt t, RT «T Rt | 3TR rRTR R5T fRT TRET 
Rp5 STRRt RTRT M6dldl RT TFT % RR RRRTT jtsIRR 3TTRT, TRRt RTt 4ldil, RlT Sdd^Kddit 
^taiRdVhrl RTT^ff % I R .<gd R vKI f?<M ^3TT, SditfT d*?l fR> d}U <riT 4 l ddR> FR> 
R ft, RT R ft, Rt Rt ... ^tf^vT Rt d?t d,<gii?19ifl 4t I eft ygif^i^Ed sft RR 3TTTR 
3 fRTTft R^F F u dtW RTT RTR REfeT t RTRT RTTtt 7TRRT RRRT f RRT RTR tt I T^TR, 
RRFft RTFR R TRTR ft, 175 RRTRt TTTFR Rtf RT5R Rtf! eft RRTF^R Rff t, *t 3?tT RTR 
f 1 d&id TRTtT RftR RT RTF RT RT RT RE fRRR^T F-R-f? Rt 4ty1 f , 3TR RE 4 I6<I 
^TTT f^TTR 7TRRRT R^RTTf RETTH R§RTR RTRT 1 1 Rtr fRTT TTRR RR RTRft, 
fttT 5pET R>, TTFT RRTT ^ Rt % Ttt? RTT R?t RTR %, RRffR ^(1 RT^TT ^f RE 
%RRf RT ^Tt RT RE RT ^ ^TR^ RT, T^Hf^RT Til'ldl^TR FRlfT, FR ^ 3TTRT 
% TTRR^ RTRT ^f f^TREt Rlld fsJMrd RF% t, ddA R FR RFR R, R TRRT RTT% 
R?t RT%?T RRrT ^ I H, RTR% R % t, #T RE 3TTR RT7 R FRRff FR fR R RT RPT 
R% I TRRT I FR^T R^fRRt, RF-RF R^fRRf RffR RT RRTR TTTRT 3TtT Rt ^ 

TFT §TTT RT FRT^ RFT, RTRT % TFT RT f<E vlT J l TTlfl ^ 3TR jlddl TTTRT sft TR did 
R^.^RTtfR^tRTRRftsJtlRtTTRRt FR% RRR TTTRT RR-R-RR ^JTT^H %, Rt 
RRR Rt FR%RFt TRt^TR wMt, TR% Rtf ?RTRT R# RT, Rtf JRTR Rff RT I 
TTRT RR RTR Rjft, ■STR^, FR*t 7RTRT Rift Rt t%R % RTR ^f FRTR TRR FtRT RTffR 
TffR’JR RTf^T RT, Rft RR Rzft RTR ^ I Rt ^tt R*ft RFT %, ^tf^FT FRR >Hlfs|cl % RFt 
RFT RT I '3tTT RR RTR FRTft R# |f t tfT^TR R I RT RRRR R #E T3RT RTRt RT I 
^ F^T RRFTRT 1 1 RFtt F*f FR *t RRT Rft FTRRT 1 1% Rf , TRRt R RR I, FRTft R 
RR 1 1 RR Rt %, #RR RiRRt RTRRT RTRT RFRT I, RR R#?T, RR Rv^T RT, &RT 
ft RtTT #?T Ft, #T Rt RR RvTTR F u ^Td RT RR?T f I % RRFTRT f RTR I Rt RTf , Rt 
Ft, RTf Rf R#TTTR5tt RMIdl'T RT, RT Ft eRT RRfRTT-TRjR RT, RT FT RR TTTFRt, RR 
RTRT Rt fR j^TFTR RTRT f, RTtR RRtT, Rt <$5 FT, Rt TTR RvRTR FtR f I Rt FRTR 

175. See pp. 78-79. 
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dOeFI eft <^i(M Fit, RI%T Rdi^js FTTRT % I FR FRTTT FnRfftRFR d<Jlcl d??! I clRtvi 
3#t Ft RTF F# MSFIHHI %, Tiff eft FT FRft RR^FT ft R# farft RFTR Fit, F^T 
M^HHI | % #tR FFT 1 1 3?tT RF FT#t FjTTTR, TiRT 3RR RR#t, RFFft R$f, ^ 
FRR Rdeff dtl*) Fit FilO^T Fft’ft, eft vi^chl FRFiT RTRRT c h< T 1l M^ J II I T ftR Flel 
th Rt Ft TTFieft |i ejeh T5RR Fi RRT# #, , 3TT ^lldl FFfl% RRsftT # ^ 

# RT?f F#RR, RTRf FRTTT eTffFTT F RRFit FRR FiT, ^RTt RTF ft FRFFTR ^FT FRR FiT, 
RRRT# FR, RT# ^T FiT R$T 1 1 #foR FTFi# Fit TORT 1 1 3?tT, RFi eft # FFej; RTOFit 
RTRR R3RT t, FFff=F # RFi M?teT ?W FRitR FiT # RFT t, # tRt^TR FTR 
FiT%, #ft TFT %, RFT '■iTMet f=F tRtRJRR ^dlRld #, TT^t #, RRTt #, Ff#F >3ftT 
**ft FF# FR# eft FR RF5T FT I TtfaiR RRTFT RR# #ft TFT ?§5 Ft I FR FRR Fit RR# 
^ FTF, RRT FTTFit FiTRFTF RTF RT?t FiT RFi# eft FiTCtR % idH «tfjel «[TT ^ I Fililfl 
RJ^t Ft I ftiT Jllff?{ Ft RRtRT fFi FR Fitt FR RR FiT FRF RT?t T3T RFi# I RT 
R?FTf#TF Mf I FT RfaeT t, RRFit TFT R^f RFi# 1 1 FRf#R Fft RF^FR M 
% I # FTR Re?t Tf?t % RTR RFi FTR FiT ^t, Fif?t FiTRFTFt Ft, FR# F Ft, Fe^-Fe^ ## 
FFTFtRTt, FT% f^F RTF RT Fi Fit fFi Rf , # eft RiRt F# FTeT, #T Ftt I F FTFtF 
^ T^t R-flT F <6*f FiT TTFFT 1 1 FF %TF FF FFM %, FFff% FF> T5) TTIF ?TT FTeT 
Fit F^t FiT TTFt TftT FTFT TF F^ eft Ji^ll^vF eftF eft FFftF HlPlM ftiT FFT FFF 
F^t FFiet I f^T 3TFT RldFiet [Rgti<Fef] RTF, T¥ FTTT, ^tTT FTTT, ^ '3ttr FTeT %, WT 
Ff?t TTFv^, FTT FTeT fatttl RTF ^$T Fit FTT TT% FT ^FT Rt?T ffteF TT% I RFT 
Fp5 eil J l ^FTfeTTF Rt ^ft FRF ft, F^ft Ft TTTF ?F ^RTRJRFTr F Ft Flet f^TTf^ FF 
FR Vhld'fl RtF RTFFit FTTF ?t% FT%F, f^TTF% T^tTT^t Ft^ FT%F, RTFF pFTTT F^ 
*ft I eft ftiT RTF FFT FiT T^ t FF fFRTF% FftTT^t FF> F|FF FT I FF, F^ RTFFtF 
FteTT I FiFft §F, FFTTF STTfFR I, ^f TftT RTF FF ^t TTcR FFF % RTFTR TJTeft RTeft 
I gRTfRFR Fit, 3TRFTT ftR ^5-F-^T5 feTTFrt I Rtr Ft 3MFTT RFF ^Ft FF) FTFT%?T 
FiF^ t FF FFTtF F FFft t, fFTTF Rfr , 4t TTRFTFF^ Ft I FiT^F % ^T5 RtF ^peTT#Ft 
FTeT t RtT FTFft RtF RTFRT 1 1 RjftF FTRF I ! Fpft FF TF F Ft^ FRF 3TFt RTeT 
^ F^? ^RtRJ?TF ^ FTT I FF FFT FfeTT % I ^hO e1<Vh ft RTF ^Tst, Rt 

TRFtT ftfF^rff F FiFT, Ft TTF FRF I #T Ft FiFT I FFTft FTtRN^eF ^ RTR 
TRTTFT FTRF t ! FT FFJ FTFFT I RtT #T, FFfeff FT TFF FFt t, RF Ft FFf I #T 
Ft TFT I, TFTF Fit FRT FFT t, FFT FTTf=RT I Ft FTTfFTT Ft FTt^ F§F RF5T F^f I, 
#T, FTTFSt FF# ^TF eft TFT 1 1 Rf^FF TRT #tTFFe^l, # f^i#t Fit fFF R# FReTT 
ffefRR RtFt Fit FTT FTTF Fit FTTRT I, RRFTt RTtTTT R^f I FTTR I FTFT-FT# Ft TTFieTT 
Rt 1*TP|M< F^TTR f, ^t FR# F^eT 7FTFT Rt?T R#f 1 1 Ft J^sll($l«>d R^f FiT^, 
#^R RTR R# I i F ^Ttt #IR R# 1 1 # fT^r ^ftR- R# | # TR RRtR FRR # 
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^tofFTI PRPR cf^T 3TOT | pR ofR 7t, TO pFZjfyTppq ft, TOft Rtf$RT ft, 
pP ^JTOSftT % 0<Jdl % I Pt eft ^St Rip Pip '3TT?TT I ^tft e'flf'Jlp, TOTlP foP RtofiHtfid 
R OIRTOH t, <$\HR RTR RtOIN>fe<vI PpF, Pf HlpjyT 3TTRp t, PfRp PPRT fpFTP 
OTO Pip SJRI % I P M6ci 3JRT, P OR 3JRT ^ | r$i OTTR ^ 0|cHK fp> P^, TTvTTF R 
Pt (FjK^K OTTR Rtofntf'i'Vi P, eft dellS Rfap -3TTP, PfRp PpT dellP fPP OTTP R? 
TTRel ft % 0*1 Rf T^T TOT % I Pt TOT TOt$TT pTsfrfpR P pPt RP Rt I TOlTR vidR) 
dlP |fPP ptfr ipf t, ?§7JT TOT I eft OR, PR FRT OTTPP TpPTO cRRT Pjw*) PtP TOP 
d(jd TOtTO Pip R(et | TO, TOTR-ft-ORTO pFTPPTp % OTJPRT §RT FTP R OTPp RTTTOT, 
FP fpRTPp TOR I PfRp Rtf PR RTF, Pdd*t ^(aildRd Reft P, TO PF P 
Pip Rdl % I P ejfpRpt RP ^ fR TORt OimRl ddSRI ^fR % Rtf dl^ef) ^Ple^TP 
pffliPpR rff, or p, ^fht Rflp, eftror rRp, or % ^froPip §f, ftot 
6HKI RTF ^T Iddld^l P, vd Hl^l <1 TOT Rt OTTOT cRp RT R I Pt TOlR f?TP TOT 
TO-Pt7T TOP ft RF tl P RTTlP # #*T ctRT P, F*R RT fpFFT efRT R, pR PPR 
R R P TOR R I Wgcff Rt $TOH §OTT FFTt PTfPPf Rt, PPffclT it, PfRp PR 
FOJTO[R RP Pt I PR T5t^t-Rt^t Reft P PTO |f I fir, Pf TO TRT I oftT ^Fp RP, ^TO 
RFF FF% PTOT, Ttfebd eft RRrtt RRT,^ff OTR^t ^f, TORT OR5T ORR OTFT TOT^ t 
^ §3TT I ofR 'iff R?f cf5t, t R?R FRt ^ ^5t, ?tf, R elft-^ft 
RH RTT TR |^l R^ etftUl TO% «RT RRT ooni t, R|cf «Tfr T^T % it, ^f ftiT 
OtIMtt RRTT % R^ Rt FTO TFrt RR TO^ PRR T^t %, ^{ebd TORT PRT RR 
feR I OFT OTTclft % R^ OTPt% iW, Rt TORT Rt?T OTFTft % ^R §OIT R, 

^T5 R>R ?tR TOT oftT cfjjS TO T^R eTtr TO^ f% R’tt-R^t ^ TR Rt R Oft 
RR Rt, Rtf Mp^TT W RT t ofTT TO^T RRSRTRcT^llTORt^ OTTR 
FR RTO, OFFff RRT, OTTO % c^t ?ITO ^T 7? TOT oflT OTTO TO ^ 'T?t t^idl 
TOIT, eft R|eT ^TOTR ?tR ^tt ftit OTTO *t oft xtr RTTO *t OPTO ^T PR R5IMR7T 
I, TO TOR 3 Ffttt t, PR OTFt TOP RPT offt xfttt 7T3% R%, R R I, eft PR RP 
^T rRT Rt onTOft I rR xftd TO% R% TORT TtR TTR^ 1 1 % RTO ^ eftPt Rt T5tf|p I 
PTOT TOTO eft ?teTT t f% TOli OPTO RTT 1 1 TO PTOt P TOT TOT %, TOT R7P Rt e)PH 
t, #7fRlTPR^tROffPRRTO%^^^RPRT^R7toftTpftPPerTO 
R^, TOT ^t I, RFt Pt ofltf Rt, TOT% PTOR TOlif I OTTO Rf^TT RT ft TO % f^TTTT 
7TTR P^t oftt Rt^ R:p P^t P^ RTOt TO eft PTI%7 Rt^TT RPpftT ?Pft I OTTP Tie) 
^ oftt ^<aef % Rtt t^def f> fR R^t OTTOT OTTOT-OITOT P^?ff RfftP PT^t ^f STP% 
R5TPR5T I, TlR-PTR I, Rft fRtft % TOftPP % f^R, pRf ^ I #T, ^t TfttTOP RP 
^ I RRp OfR-RR % gOTT %, oRr eTR TOT fRtft O^R did ^ .(aid P^t pOTT I 
cZrlRTPeT TOT ^ gOTT I f^TRTRt, TO fRTP Rt diet oftt did PR RTP Pldl ^ PtRlR 
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cfJT ftf ftfT 'd'l'=hl ’ft, ft 3T3$f did qftf % I fftiftf ftf ttfsdl ft ftf did ft ftfft, TFT 
3TTPT ft, Tftft TJTT ft, <lRdd) ft' TTTRft -3TFf I T5TT JTTft iTFlft ft FFlftf ftlild ftf ftfftf 
ft ftter ?jt, ft qcF fftim Tift ft qftf , ftnfrr TOftfr ftfqftf :§t rtff ftfft ft, Tftffft 
ftTftrr cft tff fftsRT sir, ^ ^ ft fftrr ft ft *nh Tft i ft 3 i?ft gq ft 
ft Tft I ftfftq 3TT ^TTTT ftl ft I ftf FT ft ft fft ^T fftrff , fftftf qi^jW sflcT ft qftf FT, 
cfftftsT ?qft ft fttwr ft, sftftnrr fr ft qrfSftr qrrftf ft, fttr^ftf TOff ft i ftr ftftt 

fITRT ft FftSTT TO ftftft fft ft ftfq ft=FTT TOft ft 3Tlft ft, 3Rftf ftfTT ftfftf ft I 
ft ftft TOft TOft ft *FS TO^Tftf, qftffft q§TT vfftt R?Tjft #T ft «tf^T ?TO 
^5 ft ftftFF ft ft ft| - ft 3ipT 7TOT FT RET ft, FT FT ft 7TTT Tft fftlT dls?dl 

qfft^F ft i ftr, ft@T tort ftft tofittt ftft ft i ftfftq ft qjftqrftf to ft i ftr ft qq? 

fftftf TO ^TTftf ft I ft TFFftft ft Wlft ft, ft 33ftf ft ft? ft FfftfT ftftft ft ftt, 
jfftddd ft I tTcF WTTT ft SF| fft 3TTRft TOfftftftftfqftfTOftfftTO TOfftftf ft 
^TO ftfftftftq ft TT ft I ft ft ftft ... ft, fftlfftT FFTtft, ftTPTlft cFT ftft TO ftf, 
ft 1ft ftRTft ft, ftfftr ... (ftf ftqft Tft ftft ft ftf qftf TO fft RST TO ftf I ftft TOTf 
cF?T STT fft ftFTlft ft STRIcT ftft TFTOT I, TFF£T I, fftft-R-fftft TO ft TO SIT fft 
TO ft FTO R ft, RTfft TOFT dftf ft I ftf fftTTTT ft ftft TOTT dftf 1 1 fftft TO 

sit fft ft qq> ftrrr fftfft ft ft fft fftrft fftft to TO-^ff ftf TOft ft qftftft 

ft I Frfftft Flft TOT fftT3T, ftr fftftjf ftft ft dol ft ft qftf 'JlHdl, ft qFFT ft ddld 
ftf ft TFFTTT fft ft TftfT ffft ftf FT RFI ft TO TOT >TOfftft FT, fftft FT, TO 

tot ft, fft qrrft ftt fftnr ^nft i to ftf, ft ftf i sfti q§rr ftfftftft ftf tottt ftf 

1 1 ft tjtt ft ftfr ft Tiro % i ftfftrr to #t ft to ftrr ft ft fft sp TOTft ft 

fftM ft TO TO I fftTT TOTft ft ft, ft ft fftftfftft ftf I ft ftf 'TTFTrTT, FIT to 

to TOft fftq, tot ftf 3 Tmft, ft tot ftf, ftft 1 20-25 ftf ft ftf, 

ftft T^TT SIT, fftft ft TO SIT t? TOT ftf — ft, ft TOT, ft ft, ^TOT ft ft fft 
qnft tft4t qri ft? ft ft t ^tfi i ftft ftft qr qcp-^ft ft q^TFift ftf ftsirf ft ftr 

ftft ftft TT TIT ftf cfc? ftft ftFT, ftf ft SRFFT ft cFT >3TFf sf^ft cBT qqft Hl^dl ftldl ft, 

ftfr ftf 7|ftf q ftf ftf 3nft ^tt ^nft ft ftfr tott sft ftft ft, sjsfft ft^ qft 1 

ftf TF TITdT ft qtT | ZJT ftf '3iiftf^Nc r d ft) =F^ ft 3TT TTlftf ft, ftf ftfftf qift dl^dl ^ftf 

TOrFFqqqtiftffTTqiftftftfftftfftf qifftq, TTTft qsF #sftrff ftfftf qifftq 1 ftfr 

W TTTIjT ftf ft dd)|i|ch Rftf WZ TRFcTT I #T, TT# RR ft ftf qftf ft f^F ftf 

?TT cRtq qftf ^5 sjftf ftf, 3TFFT ftlfRT qft I ftff-ftff qftf I ftf, TSftf H,dlfftT 

THTITT TIFT ftlT fftRTT ^IFI I ftfftFT ft TTTT HFIdlT ’pftf fft) «FpT Tift ^Tlft, ftcF ftft 

TTFFT FT) fft did 3TFft ftf Hfild ftf TTTT) ftf I F^F ftf^ftnftf^d TTtTTFI^f ft qft ftf SI I del 
fftrSTT SIT, 3nftf gqftf tfft cTTftf sft I TOTT ^TTTT ftf qft, ftftf Sff - 3T5Eff sff I ^=lftf 
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i # sfR- t^rtt f ^ tt^ «i% 3r §Tifir?r ^r forc, <it 
'TPTTTT j J,v 1 <1 1% tTcfi cRTT ^ ^TeRft 3TTcft 4t, FT^jTT 4t, ^3# W 7| £l 3R 

Ttfvrat *iTft % ©ter ^ tqV, «rf 7^§t aftr flRriff, t*rt wttt # ste % 

^ 3RT fi?TT1l Ft T F7t I ^t 9)%# g?f TT^IcT HI^T Fttft #1 TTt, foiT ^T 3TFT% cf^nrr 

fspifr, % tt^ ftrt t, cR^rn^H m, ftrft 3T3?t F t f^t 3tp£ ft tf^ 

yfR <frt f*RT 37T | oftr # #T Ft ^FT, ^Tt FT RT TTF TT TiT Tt 1 1 TtfoT fTT Tft 
^TTT cRt 3TFT TTTflR I 

[Translation begins: 

Some one: Respected Leaders, when we passed the Nagpur Resolution, 
we believed that it would be a goal for the Congress and we have to act 
upon it. We have fixed the end of 1959 as the target date for many things. 
So, only eight, nine, nine months, nine and a half months remain. We had 
fixed the time limit for service cooperatives at three years and for that too, 
only two years and nine months remain. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Whatever Ranbir Singhji 176 has said is almost all worthy of 
note. But he has said many things and it would be better to take each one up 
separately for discussion. (Interruption) yes, that. We should devote one full 
day to cooperation and it would be better if the Minister for Cooperation 177 
could be present. He couldn’t be present today because he did not know this 
would come up. But with your permission I would like to tell you a few things 
about it which I consider basic. You are aware that ever since the Nagpur 
Resolution was passed, it has been attacked, outside Congress and from within 
too. Practically, all our leading newspapers have opposed it and some 
Congressmen too. But this is not a matter of personal prejudices. So we have 
to understand what it is all about. We have to consider carefully what was 
discussed at Nagpur. It is not a very large matter. It is something we have 
talked about for years. Then why are people so opposed to it? You will see that 
people are not really opposed to the Nagpur Resolution. They are opposed 
basically to the word socialism. We have to understand this. So long as people 
thought it was all merely talk they kept quiet. As soon as they felt that it was 
going to be put into actual practice, they sensed danger and started opposing it. 


176. See fn 173 in this section. 

177. See fn 174 in this section. 
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I myself was amazed in the beginning not because of the opposition, but the 
anger that it engendered. The opposition was the reaction of a vested interest. 
Take Mr. Masani’s speech for instance , 178 not that he is an ambassador of the 
people. The theme of the speech was definitely that of a vested interest which 
senses danger to itself and then blindly attacks. 

We have to take note of the fact that the Congress has always taken a 
broader view, being a nationalist organisation and we have always discouraged 
class struggles, in internal matters. We are aware that they exist and have 
generally sympathised with the depressed classes. We have raised our voice 
against zamindari, jagirdari, etc. for years and people had got accustomed to 
our doing so. It was nothing new. So this Resolution does not differ very much 
from what we have always said. The only new thing that has been introduced 
is that we would like to keep joint farming as a goal. That is also not really new 
but we had not made a point of it before. Everything else in the Resolution is 
what we have always said. So we have to understand why people are suddenly 
startled. We cannot brush their opinion aside. What we have to face is a clash 
and however small it may be, it is a clash of class-interests it is between a big 
zamindar and a small one or between a rich peasant and a tenant. It is obvious 
that our method has always been to avoid clashes. But at the same time we 
must understand what it is all about because we would have to face it when the 
Congress wants to take a real step forward. There is nothing complicated 
about this. Our method has always been to avert clashes and to produce a 
different kind of atmosphere, not of abusing one another. 

But we must understand the problem. You must also bear this in mind that 
if the Congress, having passed this Resolution, rightly so, and perhaps it should 
have been done earlier, does not succeed in implementing it, it will be very bad 
for the Congress. Congress will become lifeless and it will become obvious 
that we are incapable of taking such a step. The opposition groups will become 
stronger. It is very important for us to succeed. We cannot let this matter slide 
and hope for the best or say after a few months that as we have not succeeded 
in this, we should look for something else. This is a matter of life and death for 
the Congress, because if you fail this time, the opposition will get the better of 
you and you can never raise your head again. You may drag on for another ten 
or twenty years but you cannot flourish nor can you lead the country towards 
progress. Even if some people are against us in this, for whatever reason, we 
should carry at least ninety percent or ninety-five percent of the population 
with us. So what are we going to do to reach that ninety-five percent? I am 

178. See fn 175 in this section. 
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ashamed to say that we are all silent while the opposition and the newspapers 
are vociferously against us. To make matters worse, some of them profess to 
be supporters of the Congress. It is strange that some people are criticising us 
bitterly and we are silent. We have passed the Resolution and now we are 
sitting and waiting to see what happens. 

Secondly, as Ranbir Singhji just said, people are saying that the new 
cooperative laws are obstructive. We have asked the States to examine them 
afresh and that is being done. But the more serious matter is that the people 
who have to implement all this do not believe in it wholeheartedly. I don’t want 
to criticise anybody, but it is possible that even ministers in charge don’t show 
proper enthusiasm. This is not a matter that can be tackled by a routine step. A 
new step has to be taken with enthusiasm and effort. I can’t see that anywhere. 

Take our officials dealing with cooperatives, Registrars of Cooperatives, 
etc. They may be very competent but they have not lent their minds to this 
task. It is often felt that the advice of the Registrar of Cooperatives should be 
sought but I can tell you beforehand what their advice would be. It will always 
be against the scheme, for their training has been such. They are not to blame. 
We have built up a structure in which the people involved are not convinced 
themselves. They are willing at the most to do the paperwork honestly. But 
nothing can be achieved in this way. You have to understand the basic point 
that this is no ordinary resolution. Since Independence, this is the second or 
third important step we are taking. The first was the abolition of zamindari. We 
had been talking about it for ten to fifteen years and so the people were mentally 
prepared for it whether they liked it or not. Many people suffered tremendous 
losses but it was accepted, though there may have been arguments about minor 
details. The second step was taken at Avadi which had a good effect all over 
the country. We have done other things, of course, big and small. But I am only 
talking of big things. Now this is the third big step, it is not bigger than our 
other steps, but one that clarifies our previous stand. Now, you have seen that 
after Avadi, enthusiasm began to wane and people began to feel that we pass 
these resolutions once in a while to get votes and then do nothing about them. 

Therefore, if this new step stops with the Resolution and we fail to implement 
it, it will do a lot of harm and the tussle between the progressives and the 
conservatives, which is common in any organisation, will be definitely settled 
in favour of the latter, leave alone the outsiders. We have to see what is happening 
within the organisation, what our views on this question are and whether we 
are prepared to face it with strength or we would prefer to seek refuge in 
silence. If that is the situation, and there is no clarity of thinking or enthusiasm 
for progressive steps, it is obvious that Congress will get weakened. You read 
and hear of inner party wranglings in some of the states, tension, people 
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resigning, etc., etc. Anyhow, these have to be taken into consideration. But as 
far as I know, these petty wranglings have not taken place on matters of 
principle. It has been on personal grounds, complaints, etc., and the attention 
of the public is drawn towards all this, which is not good. If anyone wants to 
leave, let them do so on matters of principle provided their views are different 
and let them go to the people again. In the old days some people had left the 
Congress, and there was the Liberal Party. The Congress was not weakened 
by that because the Congress stood firm on its principle. Those who left became 
isolated. But now circumstances are different. Parties no longer function on 
principles, but on personal bases. And you will see that in these circumstances 
those who want to prevent any steps towards progress always win. 

So, I have put some of these problems before you though I don’t like to 
stress them too much in public. Anyhow, we will see what happens. But these 
are basic questions have to be considered as Ranbir Singhji rightly pointed out. 
I would like to mention one thing and that is, there should not be more than 
sixty people in a cooperative. (Interruption) What? Regarding Denmark? It is 

possible that in Denmark, but, I did not Yes, my friend, I may have said that 

perhaps in Denmark there is a law that there should not be more than sixty. But 
I don’t have any particular number in mind. The only principle should be that 
the group should be small enough for the members to be well acquainted with 
one another. So, 1 said village should be the unit — big or small — with a 
population of about 8000 or 7000, as Ranbir Singhji mentioned. There need not 
be any rigidity about this. So we can consider that. But in general, it would be 
better if a limit regarding population is observed, but not rigidly. I don’t know 
what would be ideal — one or two thousand but it is obvious it cannot be 
twenty or tweny-five thousand. I had heard that one thousand five hundred 
is....yes, or two thousand. What I mean is that the cooperative should not be 
so large that the individual farmer is lost, because then the more experienced 
ones push themselves forward and try to dominate the whole thing and the 
timid ones are crowded out. Or, officials tend to take charge of everything. 
But, I don’t want both these things to happen, as far as possible. Therefore, 
cooperatives should be small so that a certain amount of intimacy is possible 
among the members. What the size should be, I cannot say offhand, nor do I 
mean that if bigger ones exist, we should start breaking them up. Wherever it 
is considered necessary, changes have to be made. But I can’t put up with the 
sort of thing that happened in Madras. I got a letter from a cooperative society 
there, a small one, saying they were going to celebrate their golden jubilee — 
they had completed fifty years. So they celebrated their jubilee. Six months 
later I heard that it had been broken up and combined with a bigger one. I did 
not like this, that an organisation which had been in existence for fifty years, 
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should have been sacrificed to the new principle of bigger cooperatives. This 
policy seems very wrong to me. Therefore, I would say that we consider this 
matter of cooperation from all possible angles and try to understand it fully. 

Translation ends] 

[Nehru continues in English; this is not a translation] 

I will Just say a few words in English, that we are facing today not some kind 
of, well, some policy which you may have or not have, but may have taken a 
step after several years which at any rate in our resolutions is a more or less 
precise step, about this land reform etc. It is inherent in what we have been 
saying all this time. It is not really new and yet it has created such a lot, I won’t 
say a lot of opposition but some people have shouted a lot, newspapers have 
shouted a lot, and now those newspapers presume, presume to say or presume 
to appear as if they are Congress newspapers which of course they are not. 
You see how vested interests react when they are touched. It is all very well so 
long as that does not happen and it is a test of an organisation when this kind of 
thing happens as to where it is on this side or that side or nowhere, just sitting 
in between and looking on. Now the Congress has got a reputation of rather 
looking on than forcing the pace in the last few years, I mean, in economic 
matters. 

So when we take a step, however, small and it or uses this kind of opposition, 
this is very significant and the question arises how you are going to face it and 
meet it, because if you do not meet it, you are in a sense done for, others, those 
who can at least say they can meet it, well get the ear of the public and you 
have no solution left in your hands, whatever solution you offer you cannot get 
through. Therefore it is a very vital matter for you to think and act upon and 
unfortunately there has hardly been any real reply to the criticisms made; I 
mean to say not in Parliament and elsewhere I am talking about outside 
propaganda, agitation, what we are busy about is, some local troubles, local 
conflicts among Congressmen, sometimes against some Pradesh ministries, 
sometimes this, that is how we are spending our time. I am really astonished at 
this fact that these basic obvious facts are not appreciated. For, this is a times 
of trial for the Congress more than anything else, now you face this problem, 
because otherwise you will lose those smaller vested interests that may oppose 
you, and you lose all the others too because you have not done it, you lose both 
ways. It should be neither here nor there. A conservative party at least has 
conservative elements with it. A party which pretends to be progressive if that 
tends to become conservative it does not gain the conservative elements it 
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loses all the others, falling between two stools. This point I should like you to 
bear in mind, and then keeping in mind we can discuss the details. 

[Nehru continues in Hindi] 

Fit Fit 3TR TRFT *1$ fiHsh FT TFT — Ft FT SETT % I ,<gi?5] 

FTT «TTcT *t FT? TFT FT I TRFTT, 3TTRt Ft ^ WTFRT I, $ TRFTT F$T 
F?lF-Tft TTFcTTEF^t TF^F ^T F$t FTTTt I % FTTT ^Ttr | fon FTcT F$t FFFTEFJft 4t 
gft ft ... 

FFTFfT TFrft : cfr ttTTT FT FFFf FTf [...] FFT FFF F^T fcFT f^TTEFt FFF 
Tt FR H.UWF)d FF%, % 3TF FRt ^TW^Ife FFTff fFFiTFF Tf | % fTT 
FTF F FFF fcF f£FF FRt Ft FTF TRldlF^TF F?t FTT> FT FTtf FFF fR TFT 
FEt FF; ^TfT F>tf 3Rvft I % FtTFTFtfeF Ft it FFTit Fv^H Ff?t % I ^ eft 
FfF ^ I Ft F5t^ «Tft Rf \J3T3Tt, *tTT HdFF, rt=hMl it FF% FT % I 

^IclIFWM FFF: F FT FTF^T WET FTFft R % FT^tl t FTR W F# FT, # Ft RE FTF 
FTFFt FFT TFT FT, t RF, f^Rc^T FF^ t, RE TTT#rfTEFT 3T^I%TT FTT TFT FT 
TTTfRfT FFT R^T %, FFT F!?t, FTT T R FF RE TtF dld4)d FiT Ft 3TF5T ddlTF) 
itft TR 3 FFt FTFft tjft TR^ Ft?f fo> TTtFf^TFT FFT 1 1 ff W FTfsETT FFFFTR 
1 1 TtfiEF Ft ^TfT ^TTTT I I Ft RE Rf 1 1 Ft RE FFF, FF FR F R?FT 

^HFv>1 dildl F?t TETFFT M^dldl F?t ^ dlTlidyH, Ft FTR fad I FT, Ft did, -sftT did 
% I dlTlfd^ F?t 'EFT 3RT 3TTF F7FT dlffa ^ Ft FTFEt RE R FTF % FTF ^TF tid)cl 
t> R> FHKl TFT? 3fTr tldFs 'S^fT Ft difafa Fo ^FT ^IF FFT FFFT %, RiFT dldl ^ I 
eft %TTT % 3TEFT '3RW I ^ET ?nf^T I, ^FT ... cRT ... ^ eft I, % eft % fTT RR^t ^f, 
FTT TTTfTT % ^3RT F*T 3TNTT *f snd^d eR % TFTT FvT ^f, TRfeB 3RT TTFT TTt?TfvTR 
ETT^t ETRT TTTF^ t TTt ^TFEt % % f% sftFTT iRTFT FT%tT FT FtTITT TT I ^ ^ RFt 
1 1 FTR '3TPT «R Fff TRR f I -3TTT FTftf^R % =FFT ERTT I % eFt3T#T FTITT TRTT 
MFdl % I tjft FTT ddd, •3TFT RF TFTT FT Ff^FTTT Mfet], FT^ •STTF Fi dl$dl FiT, '3TT T TFT 
TTF^TFRTftF -3TTT F^ f f=B ^f F^ft TTTF^t l, 3ftT §F t, FTT^T ^ $TF> 
I FTT FsRT #T ^ T^F^R #T FT ^t5T FT^?R FR FiT feTT W I, ?1tT ^DliiTT I 

FTF^ FTT% FrT FtFeRFT §3TT I TFFT TTFTT, FFR %, TTFTT ^T^H, FT ^?r 
FFT^9FFt ^FT%TFTtFRcRfeFTW|lFFt?%SfF#FTRFTIFFf%Ft 
TTTtt cTTFR FTT F TRT T^ 1 1 FT F#, 3TF ^Tf FT fFR FTF TT ^?T T^f FT ^TTTT TTFM 
% I FTT*t F^t F1FT I ^TF Fft ^TFT^t eftr % Fjt FTFft ^ % FiFT Ft ^tF) i, ^f FTT^ 
dTfdd) FT F# FTFFT, ^rf%F ^PtFl4) TftT Tt ^tFT 1 1 Ttf%F t 3TTT# T# FTFT [FiF] 
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TFT 2IT q % # tofTSW <f)Rus ft rft q$f TFT f, ^7T W f) | % FF 
f f^ftT TT^ to if if ^JRT tot t ff FF - tof ^IF^T sRlf, to*dd 
3flr ^ i j'l^ii w tor i f fRkRiyn if iff if qto if, if to i tot to i fr i yH 

<fhl if d^i 01O ftor to f i ; § r , to>T fh 3 ?rt t^F sff 1 ? wft qr tor 
Ito ftot toft %, fr to ^cum 3Fto t tt Ttof ?q tt?t ff fto fr to 
Iff Fto tofto ftot tor 3 to ftor, Fq^tofittoto, toto to 
dliflRi^ I ^ eft \Hcf>T3jF7FTlf q I dt *f T>F TFT f| to? if cFjTFddT^ to df dPT 
dtp to FdT netful W T^ t #1 to to 3TFT diFtt dto FTT to diT dt to 
dF^TT wl i Fdfto antot tfpht f ftt *nd dft fo t^f ^mr tofrtddd <Ft 
■STPr to <h<if f to vjflcbl 3TFTFT to dddT 1 1 dddtoft ft to, $Rbd to cBTRT 
I if dtot % toito<*i todto to cfht I to toff df m dr % 
ddsiMi I i «iicbi to dnto to % cfft qi%<7i to t, ft ft ff to to i 

'jfr.^t. M'ti : dt % FdT a'tovfl cpmS) to to to 1 

'■’•‘"swim to? : dp? FTddi eft Fto 3TT ^t to I ... FT I 

^ft. to. W : to to - FdT ... atot dTd 1 1 

^TF^ITW ^ : dlfl?-# did I, *m dd gdfacF Ft to q^T dto dto to£ Ft dd 
eft Ft q|f titol I «lRto to difl^ dto to d>T SRdTd it t % to dfldd F*Ff dto d>FT 
2IT, fadT 3TOd to felT t, dd % ddd to ^FT I eft ft tfFt, t 3Tlt t to 

to to^ iqRTff ^qwq^to,3iq^to^nf^T^Tt,qgeTtoqieTl > 3Pm 
to ^nto ... 

[Translation begins : 

I am not talking about the general criticism levelled against the Congress, that 
is different. I am only talking about this matter. I thought, and even you said 
that, I could not understand what was the misconception which he tried to 
remove. 

Mahavir Tyagi: My contention is that after so many years in power, we 
have not been able to take any positive action towards socialisation (sic). 
This cooperatives business is not really a big thing. What I mean to say is 
that let us take up something big. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Tyagiji has said something very relevant. I had not gone into 
it. I was merely doing what is called a scientific analysis of socialism. We must 
talk more about this because it is apparent that Tyagiji has not understood what 
socialism is. I am giving my personal opinion. But it [socialism] is a scientific 
thing. It is not merely upliftment of the poor though that is also part of it. If 
you want to have socialism you must see where the First, Second and the 
forthcoming Third Five Year Plans are taking us. That is the real test. But it is 
obvious ... what ... yes, yes, that of course is true. We should certainly discuss 
all this if you want to put more burden on all the classes. That is the first thing. 
You cannot escape it and therefore it is felt that coercion has to be used. If you 
read the history of the Soviet Union or China, you will be amazed that China 
has made such progress. There is no doubt about that. Food rationing, etc., is 
being tightened in China despite the fact that their rice production has been 
very good. Everything is being rationed. Why? I don’t know but perhaps it is 
because they want to harness their entire resources towards progress. It is a 
different matter that people may not be happy. I won’t go into that. But basically 
what Tyagiji said is right, even though I may not accept the logic of what he 
says. I am not analysing the whole thing. But I feel that it is much more important 
for socialism to build steel plants than anything else. Of course, even under 
capitalism it can be done. I mean to say there is a great deal in common between 
socialism and capitalism. Anyhow, when we want to take this small step, there 
is a great deal of opposition. They are not bothered that we have not been able 
to successfully bring in socialism over the last so many years — they don’t 
want socialism. What is the reason for this sudden awakening and uproar? You 
have to understand that we are facing a class conflict. We have to face it not 
with belligerence but by trying to explain to people about our position. For the 
rest, what Tyagiji has said is very pertinent and we must consider them. 

GB. Pant: So this is Tyagiji’s suggestion. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. There is a glimpse of it. 

GB. Pant: Yes? Alright. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is obvious that you must accept only after understanding 
the matter fully. In fact, what Tyagiji has said is that we should implement 
whatever we have been professing all these years. I agree we have not 
implemented them and they ought to be implemented. That is right. 

Translation ends] 
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42. To Ram Subhag Singh 

February 25, 1959 

My dear Ram Subhag, 

I have received the attached circular letter. It would be a good thing to have a 
meeting of MPs of the Congress Party, as suggested. I rather doubt if it would 
be advisable for me to attend it. The INTUC is often said to be completely 
under the thumb of Government. It is not right to encourage this idea. Of 
course, there should be close association between the Congress and the INTUC. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


43. To General Secretary, AICC 179 

It is difficult for me to give any definite opinion. I do not know either of the 
candidates suggested. My information is confined to the paper that has been 
sent to me from the AICC office. Normally I would prefer anyone recommended 
by the Mandal Committees. In the present case, however, there is a statement 
by the Chief Minister to the effect that Shri Yadav 180 apparently was in the 
confidence of the Communist candidate. If this is true, then it is a serious 
matter. 

2. Further, the candidate who was defeated in the last election, Shri 
Rameshwar Prasad Shastri, took the initiative in getting the election set aside 


179. Note, 27 Feb. 1959. 

180. Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav( 1920-2006); MLA, Bihar, 1952-91, and Minister for Public 
Health, Engineering, Home Guards, Land Revenue, Land Reforms, Rehabilitation and 
Relief; joined Janata Dal, 1991; MP, Lok Sabha from Arrah, Bihar, 1991-96. 
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and he succeeded. In such cases, the normal practice is to allow such a person 
to stand again. This is by no means a firm practice, but it does incline one 
slightly in his favour. 181 

3. In the balance, I am inclined to think that the candidate recommended 
by Shri S. K. Sinha 182 and apparently by the P.E.C., namely Shri Rameshwar 
Prasad Shastri, might be preferred. But, as I have said above, this is not a very 
firm opinion. 

44. To Ram Subhag Singh 

February 28, 1959 

My dear Ram Subhag, 

I have three notes from you. One deals with Professor Ranga. I am sorry I 
have not been able to see him. I shall do so when he returns to Delhi. It is clear, 
however, that his resignation from the Secretaryship should be accepted. You 
might place this matter again before the Executive Committee. In fact, I doubt 
if it is possible for him to continue even as a member of the Party. 

Your second letter is about the INTUC and the Congress. It will be a good 
thing to have a discussion about this. When I return from Lucknow we shall 
fix a date. Nandaji 183 should, of course, be invited then. 


181. This paragraph and the previous one seem to refer to two disputes: (i) One was within 
the Patna District Congress Committee and the Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee. 
According to reports in the Searchlight, Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav was elected President 
of the Patna District Congress Committee on 7 November 1958. This was challenged, 
and the Executive Committee of the Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee set it aside in 
January 1 959 after invalidating the participation of fourteen members. Yadav then appealed 
to the AICC, which, on 18 March 1959, reinstated him as President of the Patna District 
Congress Committee, (ii) The other related to an election to the State Legislature from the 
Maner constitutency in 1957. Bhagwan Singh of the CPI defeated Rameshwar Prasad 
Shastri of the Congress. Rameshwar Prasad Shastri challenged the result: he lost his case 
in the Election Tribunal, Patna on 30 November 1957, won it in the Patna High Court on 
8 January 1959, but lost it in the Supreme Court on 14 April 1959. 

182. Chief Minister of Bihar. 

183. Gulzarilal Nanda, Union Minister of Labour, Employment and Planning. 
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Your third letter is about some one’s evidence in the Dalmia case. 184 You 
might ask Jagjivan Ramji 185 if he knows anything about this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) Social Groups 
(i) Refugees 

45. To M. J. Desai 186 

I spoke to you about this matter today. 187 I agree with the Minister of 
Rehabilitation 188 that there can be no question of new refugee camps being 
established for any of these people or of the old camps being continued for 
their sake. But I do not agree with him about giving rehabilitation grants of Rs 
2000/- per family. I do not think that we should raise the question of rehabilitation 
at all. If once it is known that we shall give such grants, then that will be an 
invitation for people to come over and we shall have to face a very big problem 
involving large-scale expense. We must keep in mind that this will not be limited 
to this particular area and other areas may be concerned. 


1 84. The case agaibst Ram Krishna Dalmia and eight others for conspiracy to commit a breach 
of trust of the funds of the Bharat Insurance Company, was being argued in the court of 
the Special Judge H. R. Khanna. 

185. Union Minister of Railways. 

186. Note to CS, 4 Jan. 1959. File No. 4 (33)-Pak-II/56, pp. 57-58/Note, MEA. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

187. On 31 December 1958, M. J. Desai warned of 862 persons possibly entering India from 
East Pakistan with the Bagge Award coming into force on 15 January 1959. The 
Rehabilitation Ministry opposed opening refugee camps for them as all such camps were 
to be closed in West Bengal by the end of July 1959; further, since they would be 
agriculturalists, it would be nearly impossible to find cultivable land for them. So the 
Ministry suggested granting them Rs 2000 each instead as was done with Kohati displaced 
persons from the NWFP, and as might have to be done for the migrants from the Cooch- 
Behar enclaves when that exchange should occur. 

188. Mehr Chand Khanna was Union Minister of State for Rehabilitation and Minority 
Affairs. 
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Many of these people may not, and I hope will not, leave their homes. If 
any do, as you have pointed out, it will not be a hurried evacuation. Any person 
who will come will bring his goods and chattels with him. There is no reason 
why he should lose any of his property there, moveable or improvable. Their 
case will thus be very different from the case of others. 

I am therefore quite clear that we must give no hint of rehabilitation grants, 
much less of camps. But, at the same time, we must bear in mind that we may 
have to help special cases. 

46. To Sampurnanand 

January 4, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 189 

Shah Nawaz Khan 190 came to me some time ago and spoke to me about the 
Subhashgarh Refugee Colony, near Hardwar. 191 1 asked my PPS 192 to visit this 
Colony and report to me. He went there with Shah Nawaz Khan, and they have 
presented me with a report, a copy of which I enclose for your consideration. 

These people are a fine lot of men and women. They are ex-soldiers, they 
are sturdy and not the kind that go about begging for favours. I think they 
deserve every sympathy and help. I hope that you will be good enough to look 
into this matter. Such people are an asset to any community. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


189. Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

190. Ex-ENA soldier, and Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Meerut, UP. 

191. The Subhashgarh Refugee Colony was established near Hardwar in the early 1950s for 
the families of soldiers who lost their homes in Pakistan. 

192. K. Ram. 
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47. To Jyoti Basu 

Raj Bhavan 
Nagpur 
January 8, 1959 

Dear Jyoti Basu, 193 

I have received the letter dated 4th January sent by you and Bhupesh Gupta 194 
to me. 

The point you have raised in your letter has been discussed many times 
and given the most careful consideration. You know that all of us are anxious 
to do all we can for the refugees and displaced persons. But I quite fail to 
understand how the attitude you have taken up can be justified from any point 
of view. Government has the responsibility for rehabilitating the refugees. In 
order to discharge this responsibility, they have endeavoured to do so and 
succeeded in a considerable number of cases. They have also spent large sums 
of money in rehabilitating some of them outside Bengal, just as large numbers 
of refugees from Western Pakistan have been rehabilitated in other parts of 
India. For this purpose we have started on a very big scheme in the Dandakaranya 
area. 195 We would not have spent crores of rupees on such a scheme unless it 
was worthwhile. Obviously, it is far cheaper to rehabilitate them in Bengal itself 
if this was possible. In fact, the Dandakaranya scheme is attracting so many 
people from other provinces that it would be quite easy to fill it up with these 
people, but we have, for the present, reserved it for the displaced persons in 
Bengal. 

The idea of giving a dole has always been repugnant to me. It is bad for the 
self-respect of the individual concerned and makes him progressively less self- 
reliant and more helpless. The large expenditure that the state incurs leads to 
no permanent result. Obviously such a system should not be continued from 
the point of view both of the refugees and the Government. I cannot understand 
how anyone can insist on continuing a dole when adequate facilities for 
rehabilitation are offered. I do not know of any country where such a proposition 
has been made. Therefore, it follows that when opportunities for rehabilitation 
are available, the camps and the dole should stop. If any people are still not 
willing to take advantage of the opportunities for rehabilitation that are offered, 
then necessarily the dole will stop and the camps will be closed. I do not know 
how this can be called coercion. It is open to them to go or not to go. For 


193. CPI, MLA of the West Bengal. 

194. CPI, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 

195. Seep. 13fn41. 
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Government to take up any other attitude is to agree to a permanent dole system 
and to give up the idea of rehabilitation. 

I am surprised and distressed that in a matter which is so obvious, the 
UCRC — I do not know what these initials stand for — has decided on some 
kind of a struggle. 196 That, I would call, an attempt at coercion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

48. To K. Ram 197 

The attached paper reminded me suddenly of the existence of the United Council 
for Relief and Welfare. I had quite forgotten about it. Indeed the organisation 
has done practically nothing to remind us of its existence, and even its annual 
meeting has not been held since 1957. 

2. Mrs. Durgabai Deshmukh 198 has been more or less in charge of it, and 
she will probably discuss it with me on the 2nd February afternoon when she 
is going to see me. 

3. As far as I can see, this organisation has outlived its usefulness and 
should now be wound up. You might send for Shri B.N. Banetjee 1 " and have a 
talk with him and find out any further information that may be necessary. 

4. I think a final meeting of the Council will have to be held before we 
wind it up. 


196. The United Central Refugee Council started civil disobedience in Calcutta on 7 January 
1959 demanding the rehabilitation of East Bengal refugees within West Bengal first. 
According to a report in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of 8 January, 108 satyagrahis, including 
two Opposition MLAs, six children and five women, courted arrest. Hemant Basu, 
MLA and the President of the UCRC, warned the State Government not to force the 
refugees to go to Dandakamya. 

197. Note to PPS, 31 Jan. 1959. 

198. Chairman, Central Social Welfare Board. 

199. Secretary, UCRW. 
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49. To Mehr Chand Khanna 

February 19, 1959 

My dear Mehr Chand, 

Your letter of February 18th, with which you have sent a long list of political 
sufferers who are receiving monthly grants from the West Bengal Government. 
I presume these people stand in need of this grant, which is normally a small 
one. It will be rather difficult suddenly to put an end to it. 

But, in view of what you say, I imagine that the Home Ministry should be 
the appropriate Ministry in future to deal with this, apart from the Bengal 
Government itself. 

It would be desirable, however, to have these lists carefully examined and 
some kind of screening to take place. Those who survive the screening should 
then be considered from the point of view of the liability of the Rehabilitation 
Ministry, according to its rules. The remainder would then have to be dealt 
with separately, and the Home Ministry might give thought to this matter in 
consultation with the West Bengal Government. 

I am forwarding your letter to the Home Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ii) Scheduled Castes & Tribes 

50. To Govind Ballabh Pant 

January 22, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a letter from Rattan Lai Balmiki of the Municipal Workers’ Sangh. I 
do not know what to do with this matter. The previous arrangements about the 
Community Hall were entirely unsatisfactory and the Harijans there, for whom 
it was built, had nothing to do with it. I objected to this and suggested that 
some organisation working for the Harijans might take it up. 200 The 


200. For Nehru’s earlier note of 22 Jan. 1958, see SWJN/SS/41/pp. 330-331. 
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Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, of course, should not do so. I do not quite know what 
has been decided, but, from the letter attached, it appears that Sushila Nayar 
would be put in charge. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


51. Meeting with Tribal Chiefs 201 

PAK FIRING ON BORDER AREA 
GOVT. WATCHING SITUATION 
NEHRU’ S ASSURANCE TO TRIBAL CHIEFS 

New Delhi 
Jan. 27 

Prime Minister Nehru is understood to have told tribal chiefs who called on 
him here today that the Government of India was alive to the situation created 
by firing by Pakistanis in the border area and that the matter was receiving 
Government’s attention. 

Mr. Larsingh Khyriem, Deputy Minister of Assam, 202 who accompanied 
the tribal chiefs, had drawn the Prime Minister’s attention to firing by Pakistanis 
on the border and had urged the Centre’s intervention to solve the problem. 

Mr. Nehru said that Government was anxious to help in restoring peace in 
the border areas and that the matter was receiving their attention. 

Mr. Lelmawia representing the Mizo tribe from Assam, suggested that the 
Central Government should take steps for opening more technical schools and 
other educational institutions in the hill areas. 

Tribal leaders from Manipur and Tripura said that territorial councils in 
these areas should be invested with more powers. Tribal representatives from 
the Kargil area of Kashmir and from the Andaman and Nicobar Islands explained 
to the Prime Minister some of the difficulties of the people in their respective 
areas, Mr. Nehru assured them that these would be looked into by Government. 

Among those who called on Mr. Nehru was 14-years old Chengepa who 
represents the Jarawa tribe in the Nicobars. 

The tribal chieftains, who are in the Capital in connection with the Republic 
Day celebrations, witnessed an NCC rally this morning. 

201. Report from The Hindu , 28 Jan. 1959. 

202. Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Cottage and Village Industries in the Assam Government. 
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52. To K. Ram 203 

This is the note which the Harijans or Sweepers’ Delegation from Gurgaon 
gave me this evening. 204 1 understand that you have telephoned to them. 

2. I do not know the facts, of course, and it is highly likely that the 
people who came to see me gave me an exaggerated account. But I do not like 
the look of it, and I have an impression that the Deputy Commissioner and 
others in Gurgaon have not given a fair deal to these people. They are simple 
folk who can be easily upset and led away in the wrong direction. It is no good 
trying to be very rigid about them. However, I want to pursue this matter and 
know what has happened and why all this trouble has arisen there. Please keep 
me informed. 205 


203. Note to PPS, 12 Feb. 1959. 

204. This refers to a sweepers’ strike in Gurgaon. 

205. Nehru wrote to K. Ram again on 14 February: “Please send for Shri Ram Rakha, Ratan 
Lai and any other people connected with this agitation who might be available and tell 
them in detail what the Deputy Commissioner has written. Tell them further in view of 
what he has written I cannot interfere in the criminal case. So far as allegations of beating 
or torture are concerned, they should certainly be enquired into and they should give 
particulars and evidence to this effect. There is no question of any officer being suspended 
or transferred at this stage.” 
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(c) Language 

53. To Govind Ballabh Pant 206 

30th January, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I have read Frank Anthony’s 207 minute of dissent 208 and I am returning it to 
you. There is no doubt that some of the phrases he has used in it are highly 
objectionable. I shall be seeing you about this later. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


54. Message for the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad 209 

I send my good wishes to the Sixth Session of the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad 
which is being held at Puri early in April under the distinguished Presidentship 
of our Rashtrapati. 


206. File No. 52 (13)/58-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

207. Nominated MP, Lok Sabha. 

208. The Committee of Parliament on the Official Language of the Indian Union, was constituted 
in September 1957 under G B. Pant to review the report of the B. G Kher Official 
Language Commission of 1955. The Pant Committee recommended on 8 February 1959 
that English be replaced by Hindi after 1965 with English continuing as the subsidiary 
official language only. Of the six minutes of dissent, five were in favour of a quicker move 
to Hindi. Purushottam Das Tandon and Seth Govind Das wanted a separate Hindi 
Ministry; Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava thought it safer to have just a Hindi Board within 
the Home Ministry: Raghu Vira and Prafulla Chandra Bhanj Deo demanded restrictions 
on English and a rapid shift to Hindi; and Harish Chandra Sharma argued for an immediate 
switch to Hindi and other regional languages. Frank Anthony pointed out that English 
was an Indian language as the mother tongue of the Anglo-Indian community, objected to 
treating Hindi and other regional languages as “national” rather than “official”, and warned 
of the danger of regarding the languages of Adivasis as “sub-national.” He denounced the 
“new Hindi” as “Hindi imperialism;” and, owing to the “increasing intolerance and 
aggression of the Hindi protagonists,” it negated secular democracy and tended to “the 
inevitable disintegration of the country and the ultimate destruction of the minority 
languages.” 

209. New Delhi, 2 Feb. 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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Sanskrit has been a perennial source of inspiration in India and I think that 
we should preserve and encourage it even in the modem age in India. In doing 
so, however, we must remember that it has to fit in with modem urges and 
modem conditions. It cannot live in an ivory tower unconnected with the world 
as it is today. 


(d) Representative Institutions 

55. To Govind Ballabh Pant 

Bangalore 
February 4, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

During my visit here at Bangalore, I remembered that the Governor-Maharaja 
will be going on leave fairly soon. 210 1 think he intends going about the second 
week of March and is likely to be away for about two months. Some temporary 
arrangement will have to be made during his absence, and we might give thought 
to it immediately. 

I spoke to the Chief Minister, Jatti, on the subject. At first, he said that 
there are no particular problems here and it need not be necessary to appoint a 
temporary Governor. I pointed out to him that this would not be proper for a 
period of two months. He then said that any good person can be appointed 
provided that person did not start interfering with a good situation. I asked him 
if it would be desirable to appoint the present Chief Justice. Jatti said the Chief 
Justice was a good man and knew his law, but he knew little about public 
affairs or about men. He did not think, therefore, that he would be very 
suitable. 211 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


210. The Governor and Maharaja of Mysore, Jayachamaraja Wodeyar. 

211. President Rajendra Prasad concurred, also arguing that the work of the judiciary should 
not be interrupted; instead somebody else with experience of high public office could be 
appointed. 
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56. To Rajendra Prasad 212 

February 5, 1959 

My dear Mr. President, 

I have already sent you the draft for the President’s address to Parliament. 213 

There are one or two minor corrections that have to be made in it. On page 
8 of the draft, paragraph 26, the penultimate sentence at present is: “The 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme is being extended to cover an additional 
nearly fourteen lakhs of workers”. This should be changed to: 

“The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, which already covers nearly 
fourteen lakhs of workers, is being further extended”. 

On page 9, paragraph 30, the draft says: 

“A tripartite agreement to which Nepal, Sikkim and India are parties for the 
construction of 900 miles of road, was signed in January last year”. Instead of 
“Sikkim”, it should be “the United States of America”. That is, the sentence 
should run thus: 

“A tripartite agreement to which Nepal, the United States of America and 
India are parties ” 

I think I yrfiay have to add a sentence to paragraph 23 dealing with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Three or four days ago, for the first time some 
uranium was produced. I am waiting for accurate information about it. If I get 
it in time, I shall submit it to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

I have received your letter of the 5th Feb. I hope to be able to see you tomorrow 
about suggestions you have made. 214 

J. Nehru 


212. File No. 5(2)/59, p. 3, President’s Secretariat. 

213. President Rajendra Prasad addressed the joint session of Parliament on 9 February 1959. 

214. The President approved the draft in general, but suggested some changes: (i) greater 
stress on future policy rather than past achievements; (ii) more specific mention of 
support to cottage industries in the thrust toward rapid industrialisation; (iii) mention of 
his visit to Malaya in December 1958. Nehru acted on suggestions (ii) and (iii) but 
apparently not on (i). 
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57. To M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 

February 9, 1959 

Dear Mr. Speaker, 

In this morning’s newspapers, reference is made to a speech you delivered 
yesterday while presiding over a symposium on “Law and Democracy in India”. 
You are reported to have said that “a scrutiny of various Ordinances promulgated 
by the President and the Governors from time to time would show that there 
was seldom any hurry to warrant the use of that power. Whether the 
circumstances demanded any hurry or not, the Executive always seemed to be 
in a hurry to assume power”. 

You are further reported to have said that “one felt that the promulgation of 
an Ordinance was delayed until Parliament session was prorogued. If that was 
so, it would amount to the very negation of parliamentary democracy”. After 
referring to the desirability of calling a session of Parliament at short notice in 
case of emergency, and the fact that there were free rail and air passes, you 
said, according to the report, that “the people must be taken into confidence”. 
You are further reported to have “warned against the Executive being allowed 
to encroach upon the powers either of the legislature or of the judiciary” and 
said that “a tendency was noticeable on the part of the Executive to encroach 
upon the powers of the judiciary by making a particular piece of legislation as 
final. This is a very wrong tendency. If the Executive was allowed to encroach 
upon the rights and powers of the legislature or the judiciary, it would provide 
a fertile ground for dictatorship to grow. Wherever it was allowed, it gave rise 
to Ayub Khans. About India also, I shall say the more careful we are, the better 
for us”. 

I have read this report with some distress. For a person holding the high 
office of Speaker to condemn the Government for a misuse of executive powers 
and even for deliberately delaying the promulgation of an Ordinance until 
Parliament was prorogued, is a serious charge. 

You will appreciate that this places members of the Government in a very 
embarrassing position. It would hardly be proper for them to enter into an 
argument with the Speaker. On the other hand, when such a serious charge is 
made, it does seem necessary to examine it in some detail and to place the facts 
before the public who, as you rightly say, “must be taken into confidence”. 
The reference to Major-General Ayub Khan, President of Pakistan, in this 
connection is also embarrassing to our Government. Even the members of a 
Government do not refer to the Head of another Government in this manner. 
For a Speaker of the Lok Sabha to say this and criticise another country is 
probably unique. My own impression has been that Speakers are not supposed 
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to speak in public on controversial issues, either national or international. 

1 am venturing to write to you not only because I have been greatly 
distressed and feel that I should draw your attention to this matter, but also 
because I feel that a question of high principle has been raised which requires 
clearing up. 

Since you have been pleased to refer to ordinances and to indicate that 
Government have misused that power, I would be grateful if you could kindly 
indicate when and in what cases this power was misused, so that we can 
examine those matters and try to avoid such errors in future. The Constitution 
has definitely given the power to the President to issue ordinances under certain 
conditions. Presumably, therefore, the makers of the Constitution considered 
such power necessary and not a negation of parliamentary democracy. As to 
whether the power has been used properly or improperly, is a matter which 
should be considered in each case. I would, therefore, beg of you to indicate 
where we have erred in the past. The Government have a heavy responsibility 
to carry and they can only function according to their own lights in order to 
discharge that responsibility. 215 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


58. The PAC and the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund 216 

I do not think it will be appropriate for the Prime Minister’s National Relief 
Fund to be brought under the purview of the Public Accounts Committee and 
the Lok Sabha. The Fund was not started at the instance of Government as 
such. An appeal was made by the Prime Minister when starting the fund and 
certain persons were appointed to supervise this Fund. The Law Ministry was 
consulted later and they agreed that this Fund should be kept out of public 
accounts. The Fund is audited by chartered accountants and from time to time 
figures pertaining to the Fund have been placed before the Lok Sabha in answer 
to questions. If any such information is required, it will be given. But, on 


215. M. Ananathasayanam Ayyangar replied on 1 1/12 February 1959 that (i) he was speaking 
extempore: (ii) the newspapers might have put together phrases from different parts of 
his speech; and (iii) he had no intention of criticising the Government. 

216. It is not clear to whom this note is addressed, but in all probability it was to Moraiji 
Desai. 24 Feb. 1959. 
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reconsideration, I still think that this should not be included in the Government 
account. The Finance Ministry may deal with this matter accordingly. 

59. To N. R. Pillai 217 

It is obvious that this new Question has been put deliberately because the other 
was withdrawn. Shri Dahyabhai Patel 218 is a most objectionable person, and I 
do not think any approach should be made to him about withdrawing this. 

2. Perhaps the Chairman might disallow it, but it will not be easy for him 
to do so as previously he admitted a like Question. I am inclined to think that 
we should give some kind of an answer. I shall consider this on my return 
from Lucknow. 

3. Meanwhile you might consult the Home Minister. He had seen the 
previous Question, and it was at his instance that that was withdrawn. 

60. To K. Ram 219 

I am entirely opposed to this proposal of Raja Mahendra Pratap. 220 Indeed, I do 
not even like the idea suggested by the Under Secretary in the Home Ministry 
that the inmates of Rashtrapati Bhavan should have prayers presumably together. 
It is open to any individual to pray as he likes, but there should be no 
congregational prayers of any kind in Rashtrapati Bhavan even for the people 
there. 

2. Raja Mahendra Pratap’s suggestions are seldom worthy of 
consideration. He talks of prayers for a religion of love, whatever that might be. 

3 . Shri Kamath 221 repeatedly raised the question in the Lok Sabha to begin 
proceedings with a prayer. As far as I can remember, he raised this at the time 
of the Constitution-making also. On every such occasion, it was opposed. 


217. Note to SG, 28 Feb. 1959. 

218. Son of Vallabhbhai Patel, and Rajya Sabha MP from Gujarat; later joined Swatantra 
Party. 

219. Note to PPS, New Delhi, 28 Feb. 1959. 

220. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Mathura, UP. 

221. H. V. Kamath, PSP leader and Lok Sabha MP (1952-57) from Hoshangabad, Madhya 
Pradesh. 
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61. To M.C. Chagla 222 


(e) Media 


January 3, 1959 

My dear Chagla, 223 

Your letter of December 17th about the Associated Press supplying news to 
The Times of India. This matter was considered repeatedly and finally by the 
Cabinet as long ago as May 1953, and it was decided that we could not agree 
to the request of The Times of India as this would expose us to the charge of 
discrimination. The question of foreign exchange involved was not very 
important. 

I had referred this matter again to the Ministry concerned, and they have 
repeated the various arguments that were advanced previously when this matter 
came up before us. No Indian agency can hope to conduct its operations 
economically unless it distributes, in addition to Indian news, a comprehensive 
survey of foreign news. We are anxious to build up Indian news agencies. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


222. File No. 43 (134)/59-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

223. Indian Ambassador to the USA. 
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62. To B.V. Keskar 224 

23rd January, 1959 

My dear Balkrishna, 225 

Bhupendra Sanyal came to see me this morning. I have known him since he 
was a student in Allahabad, and got mixed up in the Kakori Conspiracy case. 226 
He has been associated as Editor or Assistant Editor with the Hindi Amrita 
Patrika of Allahabad which has now stopped. 

He is naturally rather bitter against Tushar Kanti Ghosh and his crowd. 
Apart from the closing of the Amrit Patrika , he showed me a number of issues 
of the English Amrita Bazar Patrika issued from Allahabad which overnight 
underwent a sea change. On the 15th January what was intended to be a new 
paper came out Northern India Amrita Bazar Patrika , N.S. Vol. 1, No. 1. In 
the earlier editions of this the registration number was not given. Possibly 
somebody pointed out this later and registration number appeared in later editions. 
It was the same number as of the previous paper. 

Thus this change is presumably to bring about some kind of a formal 
separation of the Allahabad edition from the Calcutta one so as to escape some 
of the consequences of the new rules and regulations. The whole thing does 
appear to be a piece of trickery though it may be strictly in conformity with the 
law. I do not know. Anyhow, I am sending to you these issues of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika which Bhupendra Sanyal left with me. 

I am also sending a memorandum on the closure of the Amrita Patrika 
which he gave me and two personal letters about himself. I do not quite know 
how to deal with these matters and I should like you to give thought to them 
and make suggestions. So far as the personal matter is concerned, I should not 
like Bhupendra Sanyal to be left high and dry. I think we should try to utilise 
him in some way. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


224. File No. 43 (103)/57-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

225. Union Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting. 

226. For an earliar reference to Sanyal, see SWJN/FS/4/p.209. 
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63. To M.N. Cama 

January 28, 1959 

Dear Shri Cama. 227 

I have received your letter of January 24th. I have not been in touch with the 
Bombay Chronicle for many years now, and it is only occasionally that I see it 
when I go to Bombay. But I am well acquainted with its past record and how 
we used to look upon it as a gallant fighter for India’s freedom. 

I am sorry to learn of your difficulties. I do not quite know what I can do 
in this or any other like matter. Some good newspapers, to my knowledge, 
have been in considerable difficulties. I have been unable to help them, partly 
because I am not in a position to do so and partly because in my position, it 
appeared to me improper to differentiate and favour. 228 

Should you wish to see me, I shall gladly meet you, but it is not clear to me 
what I can do in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


227. (b. 1 895); Managing Director, Bombay Chronicle ; Bombay Samachar (Gujarati newpaper); 
President, IENS, 1950. 

228. Bombay Chronicle , started in 1910 by Pherozeshah Mehta, ceased publication on 
5 April 1959. 
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64. To Nizam Mir Osman Ali Khan of Hyderabad 

February 9, 1959 

My dear friend, 229 

Nawab Zain Yar Jung 230 came to see me today and handed me copy of the note 
about Mohd. Ismail Zabih and a bundle of Press cuttings from Hamara Iqdam. 231 
From these papers, it is obvious that this man Ismail Zabih is an undesirable 
and objectionable person. What he writes is also objectionable. 

The question, however, as to what action can be taken against him, is a 
legal question and has to be judged in accordance with the law. Even the detention 
of a man has to be considered from that point of view because such detention 
is reviewed by three Judges later. I am writing to the Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh 232 and asking him to have this matter examined. 233 

I am glad to learn that Your Exalted Highness has now stopped writing to 
the Press. This is the best way of avoiding Press controversies and this should 
gradually put an end to the defamatory writings in the Press about Your Exalted 
Highness. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


229. Nizam of Hyderabad. 

230. Agent-General of Hyderabad in Delhi during the period of Standstill Agreement. 

23 1 . According to this note of 7 February 1959 Ismail Zabih edited and published a scurrilous 
Urdu daily called Hamara Iqdam in Hyderabad, which was started in about 1954, taking 
over from one Zain-ul-Abidin who had fled to Pakistan when the Government prosecuted 
him for his vitriolic articles against the Government and the Nizam regarding the Police 
Action in Hyderabad in 1948. He had been a member of the Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen and 
buttressed the efforts of Qasim Razvi, the leader of the Razakars, who had been imprisoned 
for seven years before emigrating to Pakistan. Ismail Zabih then joined hands with Abdul 
Wahed Ovaisi to revive the Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen and inflame the public; both were 
arrested in March 1958 under the Preventive Detention Act of 1950, and released after 
promising not to disturb the peace. Nothing deterred, Ismail Zabih published pieces like 
“Scuffle between the Nizam and the Souls of the Razakars” (11 January 1959) and 
especially “King Kothi is the headquarters of General Ayub Khan (Pakistan)” (30 January 
1959). (King Kothi was the Nizam’s palace). An incensed Nizam demanded his arrest 
again under the same Act. 

232. Nehru wrote to N. Sanjiva Reddy and G B. Pant the same day. 

233. See also SWJN/SS/45/p. 333. 
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65. To S.K. Patil 

February 19, 1959 

My dear S.K., 234 

I have your letter of the 17th February about the Bombay Chronicle. I remember 
very well the old days of the Chronicle and the important part it played in our 
National Movement. But I must confess that whenever I have seen any copy 
of the Bombay Chronicle in recent years, I have been severely disappointed. It 
is one of the poorest dailies in India that I know of, both in get-up and content. 
Even its policy can hardly be called national now 

The proprietor of the Chronicle wrote to me some time ago. 235 I do not 
think that as it is, it is likely to survive and any effort to keep it going will not 
really help unless everything about the paper changes, which is unlikely. I 
would not, therefore, like to interfere with the discretion of the I. & B. Ministry 
in this matter which presumably is in consonance with the policy laid down by 
Government. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(f) States 
(i) Bihar 

66. To Jagjivan Ram 

January 28, 1959 

My dear Jagjivan Ram, 234 

You might remember my having a talk with you early in April 1 957 in regard to 
some letters which I had received from Bihar. These letters contained various 
charges against you concerning the withdrawal of the candidate who had 
opposed you in the elections. You told me, as I expected, that these charges 
were baseless and that you were much embarrassed by them. You added that 
you would deal with them in public speeches in Bihar. 217 

234. Congressman from Bombay; Union Minister of Transport and Communications. 

235. See Nehru’s letter to M.N. Cama on p. 320. 

236. Union Minister of Railways. 

237. For details, see SWJN/SS/37/ p. 321. 
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I have now received another letter from the same person together with a 
number of enclosures, I am sending these to you. These enclosures contain 
printed notices which have apparently been circulated. This kind of thing must 
be refuted publicly. Perhaps, you mentioned this in your speeches in Bihar. Did 
you take any other steps in regard to it? 

All of us have to face all kinds of charges and allegations which have no 
substance but which nevertheless create a disturbance in the public mind. All 
we can do is to refute them publicly and wherever necessary to take legal 
action. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


67. To K.C. Reddy 238 


(u) Delhi 


January 28, 1959 


My dear Reddy, 

The Head Lama of Ladakh 239 came to me today and said that he would very 
much like to build a small Tibetan temple in Delhi as more and more Tibetans 
and other Buddhists from our Lamaist areas came here. He wanted about an 
acre or a little less of land for it. With the temple will be some residential 
accommodation. ! told him this was a difficult proposition, but I am passing it 
on to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


238. File No. 2 (314)/59-67-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

239. Kushak Bakula. 
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68. To K. Ram 240 

I read in a newspaper about the illumination of the New Delhi Town Hall. In the 
course of a drive through New Delhi on the 26th January evening with the 
Duke of Edinburgh, we passed New Delhi Town Hall. I must say that I was 
dazzled by the brilliance and the abundance of the illuminations. But I was a 
little pained and disturbed also. There was no artistry about it and an effect 
was sought to be created by far too many lights and jarring colours. I suggest 
that those who are responsible for it might think in future of the artistic and 
aesthetic sides of such illuminations. 


69. To Jogesh Chandra Chatterji 

February 1, 1959 

My dear Jogesh, 241 

Your letter of January 29th. Your previous letter was forwarded by me to the 
Home Minister. It has been decided that a suitable plaque will be put up at the 
site of the old District Jail in Delhi and an inscription will be put on this plaque 
as a memento of the revolutionaries who had been kept there in prison. 

The area now occupied by the District Jail will be utilised for the Medical 
College. 242 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


240. Note to PPS, 28 Jan. 1959. 

241. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 

242. A black marble plaque, with the inscriptions of the imprisoned revolutionaries, was 
installed at the site where freedom fighters were hanged in the Jail. It now lies within the 
campus of Maulana Azad Medical College in New Delhi. 
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(iii) Himachal Pradesh 

70. To Govind Ballabh Pant 243 

I met a deputation from Himachal Pradesh today consisting of Dr. Parmar 244 
and the President of the Pradesh Congress Committee 245 and others. They were 
much concerned at the fact that Himachalees were not being given opportunities 
of employment even in the lower cadres as non-gazetted officers. The Congress 
Committee had expressed its protest at this. They referred to Act 44 of 1957, 
namely, the Public Employment (Requirement as to Residence) Act which was 
particularly aimed at helping in such employment in Himachal Pradesh, Tripura, 
Manipur, etc. Under this act some rules have to be framed, but they have not 
thus far been framed for Himachal Pradesh. 

2. When the Congress Committee protested against outsiders being 
brought in even for these lower grades, the local representative of some 
newspaper outside started a propaganda against Congress interfering with the 
Government. This local press representative has been very specially favoured 
by the Himachal Pradesh Government. His two sons have been employed in 
publicity work as also some friends of his who have been recommended by 
him. Thus, he practically functions as an apologist of the Himachal Pradesh 
Government and creates a wrong impression about public feeling which is 
unhappy about these developments. 

3. As I am specially interested in the development of roads in Himachal 
Pradesh, I asked as to what progress had been made. The Planning Commission, 
realising the importance of these roads both from the point of view of opening 
out the interior and reaching our frontier, had allotted a fairly large sum of 
money for these roads. I am told, however, that progress has not been made 
and in fact the road making programme has been slowed down. It is not quite 
clear why this should be done from any point of view because roads in Himachal 
Pradesh are of the first importance. 

4. Iam passing on this note to you for your information as this Himachal 
Pradesh deputation is probably going to see you also. 


243. Note to Union Home Minister, 23 Jan. 1959. File No. 2 (242)/58-64-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

244. Y. S. Parmar, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Mahasu, Himachal Pradesh; and former 
Chief Minister of Himachal Pradesh. 

245. Pumanand. 
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(iv) Jammu and Kashmir 

71. To Govind Ballabh Pant 

January 3, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

Thank you for your letter of January 3rd about the Kashmir Conspiracy Case. 246 
I met Pathak 247 also in Allahabad and had a talk with him about this case. 

I am rather doubtful about Mitter 24 * continuing in this case even for a few 
weeks. He has not only proved an indifferent lawyer, but totally lacks 
understanding of the political aspect of the case. In addition, he has been using 
language, so I am told, against Asoke Sen. 249 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


72. To J.P. Mitter 

January 22, 1959 

Dear Shri Mitter, 

I have received your letter of January 19th and have read it together with its 
enclosures. 

I have naturally been greatly interested in Kashmir affairs and have been 
dealing with them from the political point of view right from the beginning. 
Consequently, I have been interested in the Conspiracy trial. But I have not 
been closely connected with its development from time to time. Occasionally, 
I have been consulted and informed of what was happening. The Home Minister 
has been in much more intimate touch with it, as also the Law Minister. I am, 
therefore, sending your letter to the Home Minister. 

I was informed that you had prepared the speech for the opening and that 
copies of this had actually reached the press as well as Sheikh Abdullah. In fact 

246. Sheikh Abdullah and twenty-four others were accused of consipiracy to overthrow the 
State Government, according to the FIR of 9 October 1957 and the charges filed in March 
1958. 

247 . G S. Pathak, a lawyer from Allahabad; represented the Jammu and Kashmir Government 
in the Kashmir Conspiracy case. 

248. J. P. Mitter, former Judge of the Calcutta High Court. See also the next item. 

249. Union Minister of Law. 
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a copy reached us also. This may have been a draft for consideration, but the 
fact that it managed to reach the press and Sheikh Abdullah inevitably led to 
certain consequences. Certain parts of this draft appeared to me to indicate a 
wrong political approach. In a case of this kind, it is of great importance that 
there should be complete understanding of our political point of view. I felt that 
you had not understood this position. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

73. To Vishnu Sahay 250 

January 29, 1959 

My dear Vishnu Sahay, 251 

Tariq Abdullah 252 came to see me today. He hardly said anything about his 
father or about the Conspiracy Case. He spoke about himself. He mentioned 
one incident to me that when he had gone to see his father at Kud, 253 he left him 
in the evening. He and his brother or cousin accompanying him, went up to the 
Tunnel. It was too late to cross it at that time of the night. So they decided to 
spend the night in the small Rest House at Bannihal. Ghulam Qadir, a policeman, 
was also staying there. There were many other rooms empty. But Ghulam 
Qadir told the men in charge of the Rest House that if he put up Abdullah’s 
sons, he would have him skinned. The poor man came to Tariq and said that he 
was very sorry but he dared not anger Ghulam Qadir, and so he could not put 
them up. 

Tariq then went up to the Tunnel and wanted to cross it. It was after mid- 
night. The sentry there said that this was not allowed at that time of the night. 
Tariq explained to him the position and how they were completely stranded. It 
was very cold also. The sentry later allowed them to go through the Tunnel 
even though this was against orders. 

Tariq asked me about Sheikh Abdullah’s family allowance. He was not 
quite sure if it was being continued or not, as Sheikh Abdullah was now a 
detenu, but an under-trial prisoner. I told him that I did not know anything 


250. File No. KS-18/59-p.6, MHA. Also available in JN Collection. 

25 1 . Cabinet Secretary. 

252. Second son of Sheikh Abdullah. 

253. Sheikh Abdullah was detained in Kud Sub-Jail. 
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about it, but in my opinion the allowance should be continued. Will you please 
find out about this family allowance? I think it will be improper for it to be 
stopped or even reduced. 254 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


74. To J.B. Kripalani 

February 11, 1959 

My dear Jivat, 

Your letter of February 8th. 

I need not tell you how distressed I have been about Mridula. 255 But 
sometimes, events are too strong for us and we cannot control them. 

I spoke to Pantji about your interviewing her. He gave me the same reply 
as he had to you, that is, if you so wish it you can see her, but he was afraid 
that this might become a precedent for others to desire interviews. Personally, 
I think that you or Sucheta 256 can have an interview with her. 

As for her transfer to Sabarmati, we have received no such request yet. 
But if a request comes from her or her family I think this might be arranged. 
She should, of course, agree to it. I imagine though that she will probably have 
greater comforts and amenities in Delhi. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


254. Shankar Prasada, Special Secretary, Kashmir Affairs, GOI, informed Vishnu Sahay on 14/ 
16 February 1959 that Nehru had already been told that Sheikh Abdullah continued to 
receive the allowance although he was no longer a detenu but was held on a criminal 
charge. 

255. A freedom fighter; organised relief work for refugees and worked for restoration of 
abducted women after Partition; detained on 8 August 1958 for supporting Sheikh 
Abdullah. 

256. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from New Delhi. 
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(v) Kerala 

75. To Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim 

2nd February 1959 

My dear Hafizji, 257 

I enclose a copy of a letter dated the 31st January, 1959, which I have received 
from V. R. Krishna Iyer, Law Minister of Kerala. 258 He has sent me a copy of 
his letter to you of the same date. 

I am anxious to avoid any feeling that we are discriminating against the 
Kerala Government or that we are not giving them the help that they deserve. 
Could you kindly look into this matter immediately and let me know what can 
be done for the Panniyar Project? 259 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


76. To K. Ram 260 

I do not like any impression gaining ground that we are coming in the way of 
the Kerala Government’s development schemes or that we are discriminating 
against them. Therefore, we should finalise this matter as soon as possible. 
The sums involved are not big. 

2. It should be easy for the C.W.P.C. to find out soon and inform us 
about the possibility of getting the 7,500 meters in India. If that is not possible, 
or if only a lesser number are likely to be available, then the balance should be 
allowed to be imported. 


257. Union Minister of Irrigation and Power. 

258. V. R. Krishna Iyer had complained on 31 January 1959 about discrimination against 
Kerala. Foreign exchange for the Panniyar project, along with six other schemes, all core 
items of the Plan, had been delayed despite assurances from the Power Ministry and the 
Planning Commission that it would be available by the end of January. On the other hand, 
the Mysore Government’s much more expensive Sharavathi Project, had been approved. 

259. Panniyar Hydroelectric Project, developed on Panniyar, a tributary of the Mudirapuzha 
river, has two reservoirs, at Anayirankal and Ponmudi, to generate about 30 megawatts 
power. 

260. Note to PPS, 2 Feb. 1959. 
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3. Meanwhile, please verify that the import licence for 5,000 electric 
meters has been issued and inform me of this. 

77. To V.R. Krishna Iyer 261 

2nd February, 1959 

My dear Krishna Iyer, 

Your letter of the 27th January about the supply of meters. 

I have enquired into this matter from the Ministry of Commerce & Industry 
and am informed that that Ministry have already agreed to the import of 5,000 
electric meters for the Kerala Government. The Central Water & Power 
Commission are trying to get the necessary foreign exchange clearance from 
the Finance Ministry. Thereafter, the import licence will be issued. 

For the present only 5,000 meters are to be imported in this way because 
it is hoped that the indigenous production, which is being stepped up, will be 
able to provide the others. In case, however, there is a difficulty in getting the 
balance of the meters, required by you from indigenous sources, the question 
of importing this balance of 7,500 or less, as the case may be, will be considered 
immediately. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


78. To V.R. Krishna Iyer 

February 11, 1959 

My dear Krishna Iyer, 

I am writing to you about the case of a lady which has been brought to my 
notice. The lady’s name is Shri K. Saradamma. She is a Member of the Social 
Welfare Advisory Board of Kerala. Some time ago she gave some properties as 
gift to the Swayamprakash Ashram at Neyyatinkara, Chankal. These properties 
consisted of paddy fields and coconut gardens. A young man, who is said to be 
a member of the Communist Party, is preventing the Ashram from taking the 
yield from these lands. He lives in a small cottage on one place of this property. 
But, according to the report received by me, he has no other rights in the 
property. 

261. File No. 17 (219)/57-61-PMS. 
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The lady has written to our Secretary General, N.R. Piliai, to whom 
apparently she is related, and asked him to bring this matter to my notice. I 
think N.R. Piliai has written to your Government on the subject drawing their 
attention to it. 

Could you kindly have this matter enquired into? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(vl) The North East 

79. To Saiyid Fazl Ali 

January 16, 1959 

My dear Fazl Ali, 262 

Thank you for your letter of January 13th. I shall certainly meet Luthra ” 
when he comes here. 

As for giving assistance for rehabilitating Churches, etc., the sum asked 
for is absurd. I think, however, that we should give some reasonable sums 
from time to time for this purpose. 

As for the village guards, 264 1 realise their importance, but, after the recent 
experience we had, we shall have to be careful in choosing them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


262. Governor of Assam. 

263. P. N. Luthra, Commissioner, Nagaland. 

264. The Village Defence Corps. See SWJN/SS/41/pp. 510, 513-518. 
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80. To Ministry of Home Affairs 265 

I saw Dr. Verrier Elwin 266 today. He had recently been to Manipur and Tripura 
and he told me that he was very worried about the tribal situation in these 
States. He spoke highly of Raina, 267 Chief Commissioner of Manipur, but then 
he said that some experienced senior grade officers in these two States, who 
belong to the LAFS 268 and had been brought from NEFA, were spending all 
their time in doing revenue and like work. Their special training in tribal work 
was thus not utilised and they could not spend much time over it. He suggested 
that one such 1AFS officer both in Manipur and Tripura might be asked especially 
to look after tribal affairs which required a great deal of looking after. 

2. Dr. Verrier Elwin had been asked by us to visit Tripura and Manipur 
occasionally and offer such suggestions as he has to make about conditions 
there and what should be done in regard to tribal affairs. It was in this connection 
that he went there. He said, however, that his visits did not help as much as 
they might otherwise do as he did not know what was being done and saw no 
papers, etc. He had no connection with either Tripura or Manipur. If a somewhat 
closer connection could be evolved, he might prove much more helpful. He 
suggested that if he was asked officially to advise on tribal affairs in Manipur 
and Tripura, this closer connection might be established. 


81. To Subimal Dutt 269 

Dr. Vernier Elwin came to see me today. He spoke to me about Manipur and 
Tripura which he had visited. I am dealing about that aspect with the Home 
Ministry. 

2. Then he spoke to me about NEFA and said that the amount of paper 
work that our political officers have to do there is fantastic. They are constantly 
preparing reports for various Ministries here, including Commerce & Industry, 
Food & Agriculture, Community Development, etc. In fact, he said that External 
Affairs was on the whole kind to them in this matter. I suppose that every 

265. Note, 28 Jan. 1959. 

266. British anthropologist who worked in the North Eastern region of India; Adivser to the 
Governor of Assam. 

267. Jagat Mohan Nath Raina. 

268. In fact, it is IFAS. 

269. Note to FS, 28 Jan. 1959. File No. 1 1 (3)-NEFA/58, MHA. Also available in JN Collection. 
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circular that is sent to various states by the different Ministries is sent to NEFA 
also, whether it applies to it or not, and so all kinds of trade and production 
figures are asked for. Some of the examples he gave me sounded ridiculous. 

3. All this paper work and reporting takes up a great deal of time of the 
political officers and diverts them from their principal duty, that is, looking 
after the tribal people. Could we save them from this rather unnecessary work 
and limit the reporting to only such matters as are necessary for NEFA? 

4. He spoke to me also about the people living on the Tibet border who 
are emotionally attracted to Tibet. The Tibetan officers on the other side are 
often telling them that they would be coming back there and attaching them to 
Tibet. The problem is how to integrate them emotionally to India. It was for 
this purpose that we had suggested sometime ago that school buildings and the 
like might be given a Tibetan look which would be much appreciated. Also, 
certain solidity to give a sense of permanence. He said that some designs had 
been made for such buildings. They were good designs, but they were also 
more expensive. On this ground of expense. Finance had objected. Elwin said 
that so far as the general school buildings, etc. were concerned, they should be 
as simple and cheap as possible, but it would be desirable near the border to put 
up just a few more solid and pretentious buildings, partly after the Tibetan 
style. This would impress people there. This matter appears to deserve 
consideration. 

5. Then he referred to the attempts being made to build up big villages 
instead of scattered population. He had once written about this and there was 
rather a long note in reply from, perhaps, our Ministry pointing out the advantages 
of these bigger villages. Some of the advantages are obvious. We could have a 
school there and other activities. Nevertheless, Verrier Elwin thought that 
uprooting people from their scattered dwellings was not desirable. They are 
deeply attached to their land and many other matters, and such removal was 
not liked and creates some feeling of resentment. He said that these tribal people 
do not think of walking a few miles as of any consequence and are used to it. 

6. Lastly, he again referred to what in fact we have said, i.e. any attempt 
at imposing something on the people should be avoided. This would not be 
merely a question of not giving orders, but avoiding the methods of subtle 
pressure. They are simple folk who take even a hint as an order. 
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82. To J.M. Raina 270 

6th February 1959 

My dear Raina, 

Rani Gaidinliu 271 of the Manipur Nagas has been here for Republic Day. She 
came to see me today and gave me a representation, a copy of which I enclose. 272 

I have been interested in Rani Gaidinliu since the early thirties when she 
got into trouble and was sentenced, I think, to death at first. -73 In view of all 
this past, I am treating her somewhat exceptionally. I sent her Rs. 3,000/- 
some years ago to build a house. 274 Apparently she has not done so yet or used 
the money. She says that it is not enough for her to build a house. She lives in 
a remote area and she cannot get material, etc. She says that Rs. 10,000/- is 
necessary for the house. 

I told her that it was unfortunate that she had not started building all this 
time and I could not find Rs. 10,000/- for her. She should build the house, as 
much of it as she can, and then we shall see. I have promised to give her Rs. 
2,000/- for the house. 

I am sending you Rs. 2,500/-. You may give Rs. 2,000/- to her for the 
house. As for the remaining Rs. 500/-, you may use your discretion, that is, 
you can give her the sum or part of it for her other expenses. She gets a 
pension of Rs. 100/- which she says is not quite enough. I am not quite sure 
who gives her this Rs. 100/- the Central Government or the Assam Government. 
Originally, I think the Assam Government used to pay her but now I suppose it 
is the Centre which pays her. 

I should like your advice as to whether you think Rs.100/- which she gets 
now is not adequate and, if so, what more should we give her. 275 


270. File No. 13/1 /59-Poll. D, MHA. Also available in JN Collection. 

271. A freedom fighter from Manipur, imprisoned during the freedom struggle. 

272. Rani Gaidinliu wrote in on 5 February 1959 asking for money and support to the Kabui 
Naga, who, she claimed, “is the most backward tribe in Manipur,” and was persecuted by 
the army. She recommended recruiting Gaibirungpu Kabui into the IAS as he was the first 
graduate from the tribe. 

273. Nehru wrote about her on 9 December 1937 in an article in the Bombay Chronicle of 21 
December 1937. See SWJN/FS/8/ pp. 501-502. 

274. For Nehru’s earlier references to Rani Gaidinliu, see SWJN/SS/ 31/ pp. 139-140 and 
SWJN/SS/34/pp. 163-164. 

275. Raina replied on 26/27 February 1959 that the Home Ministry’s allowance of Rs. 100, 
dating from 1 1 February 1956, should be raised to Rs. 200. 
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You will see in the representation a reference to the conditions at the 
Tamenglong Sub-Division and a request that someone from the tribe should be 
appointed there. The name of Gaibirungpu Kabui is mentioned. I do not know 
what can be done about it. But it is certainly desirable to encourage some of 
these backward people when they get educated. Even if normally they would 
not come in, a point should be stressed in their favour. This is a matter of 
course which should be settled with the Home Ministry. I am merely expressing 
my immediate reaction. You can see the young man yourself and make such 
recommendation as you think proper . 276 

I hope that your wife’s 277 efforts at encouraging Manipur dancing are 
bearing fruit. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


276. Raina also informed Nehru that Tamenglong Sub-Division was indeed the focus of 
development activity, that a motorable road up to Imphal would be completed in 1960, 
that he had problems with insurgents going through Manipur to East Pakistan, that 
several gazetted officers from the Kabui and other tribes had been recruited, and that he 
had requested Gaibirungpu Kabui to meet him. They were also attending to the revival of 
folk art in the hills. 

277. Vi mala Raina. 
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83. To N. R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and B. N. Chakravarty 278 

I enclose a letter from the Governor of Assam about Major Khathing. 279 1 do 
not know what the facts are but it is clear to me that, in the present 
circumstances, we cannot reduce Major Khathing’s basic pay. If there is any 
rule contrary to this, that rule will have to be by-passed in this case and some 
special decision will have to be taken. The Naga situation is a difficult one and 
Major Khathing has distinguished himself. In fact, he has been given one of the 
President’s Awards. After that to go by some rule and do something which will 
have the contrary effect will be rather absurd. 

2. You might draw the attention of the Finance Ministry to this and if 
there is any difficulty, the Finance Minister 280 might be good enough to speak 
to me. 


278. Note to SQ FS and SS, 16 Feb. 1959. 

279. Ranenglao Khathing (191 2-1990); nicknamed “Bob” by Americans during World War II; 
Tangkhul Naga from Manipur; taught at Ukhrul High School, 1937-39; enlisted and 
commissioned into the 9/1 1 Hyderabad Regiment; transferred to the newly raised Assam 
Regiment in Shillong, 1942; distinguished himself during the War in Ukhrul area, and 
awarded the Military Cross; Minister in charge of Hill Administration under 
Maharajkumar Priabrata Singh of Manipur, October 1947-49 (till Manipur’s merger with 
the Indian Union); joined Assam Rifles, 1950; taken into IFAS, 1951 and appointed 
Assistant Political Officer, and sent to Tawang to reorganise the administration there. He 
“declared that under the 1914 Shimla Treaty the area South of Macmahon Line belonged 
to India, and by show of force he made the Tibetans to withdraw. He exempted taxes and 
arranged material relief for the population. His assertion that Lhasa would not be permitted 
to exercise authority south of Bumla laid the seeds for eventual integration of the strategic 
area into Indian Union.” [Excerpt from letter from Col. (Retd) V. K. Singh, Deputy 
Director (Administration), USI of India, 24 Feb. 2012]; Deputy Commissioner, 
Mokukchung, Naga Hills, 1953-57; attended National Defence College, New Delhi, July 
1961- Apr. 1962; sent on deputation to Sikkim Government as Development 
Commissioner, 1962; Security Commissioner, NEFA at Tezpur, Nov. 1962 to Jan. 1967; 
Chief Secretary, Nagaland, 1967-72; Indian Ambassador to Burma, 1972; Advisor to the 
Manipur Government during the President’s Rule, 1980. [Courtesy: USI]. 

280. Moraiji Desai. 
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84. To Subimal Dutt and B. N. Chakravarty 281 

Broadly I agree with the approach in SS’s note. 2 * 2 Specific proposals might be 
put up for discussion. 

2. I might point out that powdered milk or, perhaps, even condensed 
milk is now produced in the Anand Dairies of Gujarat. It is quite good. We 
should arrange for a supply of this to our officers in the NEFA. 

3. The question of running a hostel in Shillong should be enquired into. 
The hostel should not be confined to the children of our officers. It should be 
open to scholars from the Naga Hills as well as any others. 

4. Iam not quite clear in my mind about a helicopter. Enquiries might be 
made, but helicopters are not very safe or desirable methods of travel in high 
mountains. 

5. Among the amenities which are especially prized in isolated places are 
books, periodicals and radios. Obviously, each such establishment should have 
a radio. I do not know if there is any arrangement to send them books and 
periodicals. I suggested this in the case of our Mission in Tibet. Practically, the 
same considerations apply in the NEFA area. A little money spent on books and 
periodicals would, I am sure, yield satisfactory results. From time to time, the 
books can be exchanged in that area. 


281. Note to FS and SS, 19 Feb. 1959. JN Collection. 

282. The Home Ministry had provided statistics of the recreational facilities in NEFA; 22 
clubs from 1950-1951 now being increased to 57; reading matter like the Illustrated 
Weekly of India, Reader's Digest, a Hindi periodical, and daily newspapers; radio sets and 
sports material. In addition, while roads were being built, they proposed to use helicopters 
in emergencies, which led to Nehru’s cautionary comment. 

283. B. N. Chakravarty had noted on 16 February 1959 that the difficulties of communication 
were being tackled by construction of jeepable roads, wherever possible, and suggested 
the use of helicopters in times of emergencies. This, he felt, would go a long way to 
remove the feeling of isolation in these areas. Helicopters, which could go up to a height 
of 10,000 ft, were being made in the USA and Canada, were worth acquiring as IAF 
helicopters could only go up to 3000 to 5000 ft. 
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(vii) Punjab 

85. To Tara Singh 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
7th January 1959 

My dear Master Tara Singh, 

I have received your two letters, one dated the 3rd January and the other 5th 
January, 1959. 284 

After you came to see me last, 285 1 sent the paper you had given me and a 
report of our conversation to the Chief Minister of the Punjab. You will appreciate 
that in matters before the Punjab Legislature it is not desirable for me to interfere. 
That would be interference with provincial autonomy. It is true that we confer 
about various matters from time to time. I discussed this question of the 
Gurdwara Amentment Act with Sardar Partap Singh Kairon and he explained 
the situation to me and said that there was no question or desire to interfere in 
Sikh religious affairs by the Government. The proposal embodied in the 
Gurdwara Amendment Act was being arrived at to make a somewhat better 
arrangement for representation of Sikhs till elections took place as the old 
arrangement was not representative or satisfactory. 

As you desire to pay a visit to Pakistan in order to go to Nankana Sahib and 
Dera Sahib, Lahore, there will be no difficulty in your obtaining the necessary 
passports. I have spoken to the Chief Minister of the Punjab about it and he is 
issuing instructions to his Government to have such passports as you require 
issued to you. 

You have suggested that I should ask someone to accompany you on your 
visit to Pakistan. I do not see any necessity for this and it is not our custom to 
attach people in this way. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

284. Tara Singh deplored the increased intrusion of the Congress government into Sikh religious 
affairs after the Gurdwara Amendment Act, 1 959 (See also p. 14 fn 43). To seek “inspiration 
and blessings” to counter these activities, he was going on a pilgrimage to all Sikh holy 
places, starting with the Nankana Sahib and Dera Sahib in Lahore. He would go alone and 
refuse to speak with anyone in Pakistan, lest his mission be misunderstood. He demanded 
full support from Nehru thus: “Please instruct Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, to issue 
passport for me with a car, driver, and another attendant immediately.” 

285. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 357-358. 
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86. To K.L. Shrimali 

January 25, 1959 

My dear Shrimali, 286 

The other day I met Prithvi Singh 287 at Ambala. I spoke to Partap Singh Kairon 
about him also and enquired about Prithvi Singh’s work. Partap Singh told me 
that he was very satisfied with his work and would not like to lose him. I asked 
him if perhaps he could spare him for a time so that we could try him in other 
work and see how he functions. Partap Singh was agreeable to do this for 
three months or so. 

Do you think it is possible to have Prithvi Singh here for three months or 
so and attach him to your National Discipline Scheme, more especially the 
training of instructors? He could give some ideological basis to the training 
which perhaps these people lack at present. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


87. To Jane B. Drew 288 

February 27, 1959 

Dear Mrs. Drew, 289 

Thank you for your letter of 22nd January and for the catalogue on Le 
Corbusier’s 290 Exhibition. I have found this catalogue very interesting reading, 
and the pictures are good. 

As it happens, I went to Chandigarh today after about a year and spent a 
few hours there. The occasion was the laying of the foundation stone of the 


286. Union Minister of State for Education. 

287. Prithvi Singh Azad was Director of the Institute of Physical Culture in Saurashtra. 

288. File No. 7 (118)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

289. (1911-1996); architect, Assistant Town Planning Adviser to Resident Minister, West 
African Colonies, 1944-45; Senior Architect to Chandigarh Capital Project, Punjab, 1951- 
54; completed work includes housing, hospitals, schools and colleges in UK, West Africa, 
etc including universities in Nigeria, Middle East and India; a section of Festival of 
Britain, 1951; town planning, housing and amenity buildings in Iran, West Africa and 
India. 

290. Chief Architect, Chandigarh Capital Project, Government of Punjab. 
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Science Block of buildings in the University campus. 291 During the past year, 
Chandigarh has grown quite considerably. I must say that my liking for it 
grows also. I think that when all the major buildings have been constructed and 
more people live there, it will be a very attractive town. 

If you come to India next month, I shall be happy to meet you again. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(viii) Rajasthan 

88. On the Bhooswami Sangh 292 

Ever since the Rajasthan Government began to consider the question of jagirdari 
abolition, in accordance with the National Policy, repeated reference has been 
made to me on behalf of the jagirdars. At one relatively early stage, the jagirdars, 
represented by the Rajasthan Kshatriya Mahasabha, 293 requested me to arbitrate 
in this matter as between them and the Rajasthan Government, I made it clear 
that I could not undertake this work unless the Rajasthan Government agreed 
to it. Further, that I was neither expert enough in regard to jagirdari or tenancy 
matters nor had I the time to consider these matters in any detail. Therefore, all 
I could do was to refer it to the then Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, Shri 
Govind Ballabh Pant, who would, after due consideration, send his 
recommendations to me. 

2. The Rajasthan Government were agreeable to my undertaking this 
work, and both they and the Rajasthan Kshatriya Mahasabha further agreed to 
the suggestion I had made that Shri Govind Ballabh Pant should consider this 
matter. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant was good enough to give a great deal of time 
to it and presented his report to me. This report and his recommendations were 
accepted by me. 294 


291. See pp. 481-489. 

292. Note on the report of Nawab Singh and Tarlok Singh of the Planning Commission, 5 Jan. 
1959. File No. 7 (79)/58-65-PMS. 

293. An association of jagirdars. 

294. Pant Award of July 1953. See SWJN/SS/23/pp. 90-91. 
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3. Originally, the proposed legislation dealt with jagirs with an annual 
income above rupees five thousand. Later, it was proposed to extend the scope 
of the legislation to smaller jagirs also, thereafter, a further reference was made 
to Shri Govind Ballabh Pant. After a good deal of consultation and negotiation, 
an agreement was arrived at in regard to a number of matters in dispute. So far 
as I was concerned, I felt that the matter had been finally settled on the basis of 
Shri Govind Ballabh Pant’s recommendations. 

4. However, the Bhooswami Sangh 295 was dissatisfied in regard to some 
matters, and it was suggested again that I might agree to arbitrate in regard to 
these particular matters which had remained unresolved. Both the Chief Minister 
of Rajasthan and the representatives of the Bhooswami Sangh expressed a 
wish that I should consider and arbitrate on these unresolved matters. It was 
clearly understood that the scope of the reference to me would be in regard to 
these unresolved matters, and not to any others which had been finally decided. 296 
I agreed to undertake this work, but made it clear that a detailed examination of 
the questions referred to me would have to be done by some experienced 
people in the Planning Commission. This was agreed to by the parties concerned. 

5. Thereafter, I requested the Planning Commission to have these matters 
fully examined, and Shri Nawab Singh 297 and Shri Tarlok Singh 298 were appointed 
to do so. I have now received the report of Shri Nawab Singh and Shri Tarlok 
Singh. It is evident from this report that the questions at issue have been very 
fully and carefully considered and numerous consultations have taken place 
with the representatives of the Rajasthan Government as well as of the 
Bhooswami Sangh. On several occasions, Shri Nawab Singh and Shri Tarlok 
Singh visited Jaipur for the purpose of these discussions. The report is a detailed 
one, and I should like to express my gratitude to them for the able and exhaustive 
way in which they have dealt with these questions. 

6. This report came to me at the end of November. I am sorry that I have 
not been able to deal with it earlier. I was anxious to give full thought to it and 
waited, therefore, when I had some leisure to do so. 

7. I have now fully considered this report and I agree with the 
recommendations made in Part VIII, paragraph 32, of the report. These 
recommendations are attached to this note as an Appendix. In the nature of 

295. A group of small jagirdars, who opposed the Pant Award and were agitating for better 

compensation for their jagirs under the Rajasthan Land Reforms and Resumption of 

Jagirs Act of February 1952. 

296. See also SWJN/SS/ 26/pp.237-238, and SWJN/SS/33/pp.283-285. 

297. Adviser, Programme Administration, Planning Commission. 

298. Additional Secretary, Planning Commission. 
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things, it was not possible to have rigid rules which could he applied to the 
various questions raised. But full consideration was given to all the circumstances 
and to similar legislation made in other states, as also to the necessity of the 
decision being a fair one to the jagirdars affected and to the State. 

8. I accept, therefore, the recommendations contained in paragraph 32 
of the report, dated November 29th, 1958, of Shri Nawab Singh and Shri 
Tarlok Singh. 299 I trust that the parties concerned will appreciate that these 
recommendations and my decision on them have been taken after due care and 
full consideration of all aspects. There has been a good deal of controversy and 
agitation over this matter. I hope that this will end now and a period of cooperation 
between the jagirdars and the Rajasthan Government will be ushered in. 


89. To Jai Narain Vyas 

January 14, 1959 

My dear Jai Narainji, 300 

I have your letter of the 13th January about the Nathdwara affairs. 301 I have 
been concerned about these affairs and have gone into them rather thoroughly 
from time to time. Nathdwara was not only a case by itself but represented to 
me the entire problem of temple properties in India. We hope to have All India 
legislation for the proper control of temple properties all over India. We have 
been consulting all State Governments on this subject. Some have already got 
good laws. 

As for past offences by the Mahant, we have gone into them and have 
been unable to get a legal grip. The matter is, however, under the consideration 
of the Home Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


299. The two officers recommended that : (1) the Bhooswami Sangh’s memorandum related 
only to jagirs below Rs 5000 ; (2) the administrative charges be reduced and additional 
multiples of net income be given as rehabilitation grant; (3) Rs 4 lakhs be distributed, in 
consultation with Bhooswami Sangh, as compensation for improvement in special cases; 
(4) Rs 15 lakhs be used for rent relief; (5) grievances against the Ajmer Abolition of 
Intermediaries and Land Reforms Act, 1955, be taken out of the purview of this arbitration. 

300. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Rajasthan. 

301. This refers to the discovery of a treasure in the Nathdwara temple. See SWJN/SS/ 41/ 
pp. 529-530. 
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90. To Mohanlal Sukhadia 

14th January, 1959 

My dear Sukhadia, 302 

I have received a letter from a person from Udaipur saying that the dak bungalow 
in Bhilwara is being reconditioned for my sake and that about a lakh of rupees 
is going to be spent on this. I hope this is not so. I do not like money being 
spent in this way just because I am going there. That money can be spent in 
much better ways. Even if the dak bungalow has to be reconditioned, it is far 
better to do it independently of my visit so that it may not be connected with it. 
I can easily stay there without any changes. 

I should like you to let me know precisely how I can go to Bhilwara from 
Delhi. From Bhilwara I shall have to go to Bombay. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ix) Uttar Pradesh 

91. To Sampurnanand 

January 29, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from Chandra Singh Rawat, MLA. 303 
I have always felt that the supply of drinking water in our villages as well as in 
the towns is of the highest importance and should be given top priority. That 
people have to purchase water at four annas a tin is bad. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


302. Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 

303. Rawat’s letter of 28 January described the acute shortage of drinking water in the Garhwal 
area and claimed that abundant supplies were available 1 1 miles away from the western 
Nayar Nadi: the Irrigation Department had estimated it could be tapped with an outlay 
of Rs. 10 lakhs and a recurrent expenditure of Rs. 1 lakh. 
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(x) West Bengal 

92. To Atulya Ghosh 

February 19, 1959 

My dear Atulya Babu, 304 

Your note. I have not contradicted Dr. Roy 305 in so far as he said that the State 
Government was not consulted. It is a fact that there was no formal consultation 
with the State Government. But we have always tried to keep in touch with the 
State Government and more especially with its officials. Whenever there is a 
conference with Pakistan on such subjects, the officers of the West Bengal 
Government are invited and are present. 306 

According to this policy, a number of officers of the West Bengal 
Government came to Delhi when I met the Prime Minister of Pakistan. I saw 
them and had a word or two with them occasionally, but they had full talks 
with our senior officials. I was not present then, but I was definitely given to 
understand by our officials that the Bengal officials were agreeable to the 
proposals being made. It is obvious that there was some misunderstanding 
between these two sets of officials. 307 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


304. PCC President, West Bengal. 

305. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

306. This refers to the transfer of a part of Berubari Union in the Jalpaiguri district of West 
Bengal to Pakistan under the Nehru- Noon Pact. 

307. B. C. Roy informed the West Bengal Assembly on 17 December 1958 that he had found 
on enquiry that the State Government Revenue Officers, Chief Secretary S. N. Ray, and 
Director of Land Records, Raghu Baneijee, were among the Bengal team who were 
present in the ante-room when Nehru-Noon conference was going on in Delhi but they 
gave no opinion regarding the points at issue (transfer of parts of Berubari) nor were they 
authorised to do so. See also pp. 88-89, 573-575 and 581-584. 
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93. To Atulya Ghosh 

February 25, 1959 

My dear Atulya Babu, 

Your letter of the 23rd February. I quite understand your difficulties, but the 
fact is that if this matter of Berubari goes to any tribunal for arbitration, the 
chances are that we shall lose the whole area. Because of this, a certain decision 
was arrived at, and I am naturally committed to it. 

I am, however, prepared to agree to a further consideration of the legal 
points and whether we should consult the Supreme Court in regard to them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


94. To B.C. Roy 

February 26, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Mihir Sen, the channel swimmer, 308 has written to me that he is in great financial 
difficulties because of the monies he borrowed to finance his channel swim. 
He says that he has incurred debts amounting to five hundred pounds in England 
and great pressure is being brought to bear upon him to pay these debts 
immediately, or else he will be taken to court. He further says that debts 
amounting to about Rs. 25, 000/- have to be paid in India, and he has to pay 
heavy interest, 18 per cent, on these debts. However, he adds, that he will, so 
far as the Indian debts are concerned, try to liquidate them gradually, but the 
English debt of £500/- is urgent and he must pay this somehow very soon. So 
he asks me for help. 

He says that he has applied to the West Bengal Government and that Prafulla 
Sen 309 was very sympathetic to him, but nothing has happened. 

I think that we should help him. I am prepared to send him some money 
though, I am afraid, I cannot send him £500/-. I should like your advice in this 


308. Mihir Sen swam the English Channel in 14 hours and 45 minutes on 27 September 1958. 
He was the first Asian to do so. 

309. Congressman and a Minister in the West Bengal Government. 
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matter. Also I should like to know if the West Bengal Government can help him 
to any extent. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(g) Goa and Pondicherry 

95. To Mahadeoshastri Joshi 

17th January, 1959 

Dear Shri Joshi, 310 

I have received your letter of the 15th January. I can very well understand your 
concern for the health of your wife, Shrimati Sudha Joshi, 311 who is in prison 
in Goa. So far as we are concerned, we shall do all we can for her, but, you 
will appreciate, we cannot do very much from here. Our information, however, 
is that she is keeping fairly good health. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


96. To Subimal Dutt 312 

I enclose a letter from Shri Mahadeoshastri Joshi about his wife, Sudha Joshi. 313 
I do not know what we can do about this matter, but we should do something. 
Perhaps we might approach the Egyptian Embassy and request them to take 
some steps. 

Please acknowledge the letter. 

I enclose also a letter from Dr. Samboo of Paris. Please have it acknowledged 
also. 


310. A Marathi writer. 

311. President of the Goa National Congress. 

312. Note to FS, 3 Feb. 1959. File No. 13-5/59-Goa (Ngo) p.2/n„) MHA (MEA). 

313. Mahadeoshastri Joshi again wrote on 31 January 1959 that his wife, Sudha Joshi, had 
fallen ill in jail, and she needed to be shifted urgently to a proper hospital. 
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97. To Indira Gandhi 314 

Shri Goubert 315 of Pondicherry has come here and has met me. He complained 
that the officials in Pondicherry were standoffish and did not mix with the 
public. On further enquiry, it appeared that what he really wanted was that the 
Chief Commissioner 316 and other officials should help him and his group. He 
agreed, however, that nothing much could be done before the elections which 
are going to take place in a few weeks time. 31 

2. Our Chief Commissioner at Pondicherry tells us that the Congress 
Party in Pondicherry is in a mess and Goubert’ s leadership is not accepted by 
some other members of the Party. Apparently, the Madras Congress leaders 
also do not approve of him much. I do not know if there is any other person 
who is better than Goubert. Meanwhile, the Communist Party in Pondicherry 
is carrying on a vigorous propaganda getting effective speakers from Kerala. 

3. It is suggested that some leading Congressmen from outside 
Pondicherry should visit the area and try to revitalise the Pondicherry Congress 
Party. Otherwise, Congress is not likely to do well in the elections. I do not 
know who can be sent there, but in any event, the Tamil Nad Congress 
Committee should be asked to help. 

(h) Sikkim 

98. To MaharajaTashi Namgyal of Sikkim 

February 16, 1959 

My dear Maharaja, 318 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th February, 1959, about Rustomji, the present 
Dewan of Sikkim. 319 I know well that Shri Rustomji has done good work in 
Sikkim and that this has been appreciated by Your Highness, Last year, you 
were good enough to write to me on the subject of his extension, and I 

314. Note to the Congress President, 12 Feb. 1959. 

315. Edourd Goubert, leader of the Congress Party in Pondicherry. 

316. L.R. S. Singh. 

317. Pondicherry State Assembly was dissolved on 28 October 1958, as internal differences 
within the Congress Party had made the Government unstable, and the administration 
was taken over by the Chief Commissioner. Elections were held between 1 1 and 14 
August 1959 in Pondicherry, Karaikal, Mahe, and Yanam. 

318. Maharaja of Sikkim. 

319. N. K. Rustomji was Dewan of Sikkim from 1954 to 1959. 
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recommended this strongly to the Chief Minister of the Assam Government, 
who had been pressing for Shri Rustomji’s return to his State . 320 It was with 
some difficulty that the Assam Government, at my earnest request, agreed to 
extend the period of Shri Rustomji’s stay in Sikkim by another year or so. They 
have been pressing me again for Shri Rustomji’s return. I find it very difficult 
to refuse their request after the promise I made to them last year. 

Shri Rustomji has been in Sikkim now for about five years. During this 
period, the question of his return to Assam has been repeatedly raised, and I 
have had to request the Government of Assam to agree to further extensions. 
On the last occasion, I practically assured them that there would be no further 
extension. Your Highness will appreciate my difficulty in this connection now. 
Last year, there was a question of elections in Sikkim. Those elections are now 
over. I quite understand that, after elections, fresh problems arise, and a person 
with experience will be helpful. But I have placed my own difficulty before 
Your Highness. After a good deal of search, we have selected a suitable officer 
who could take Shri Rustomji’s place. Realising that a person who goes to 
Sikkim, must have certain special qualifications to suit that post, we have taken 
some pains in this selection. I think that he will be able to discharge his duties 
satisfactorily to Your Highness. 

I am very glad to learn of the progress being made in Sikkim of the various 
development schemes. My last visit there in September is fresh in my memory 
and I particularly remember with great appreciation Your Highness’s kindness 
and hospitality . 321 

With warm regards and good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


320. For Nehru’s letter to B. P. Chaliha, see SWJN/SS/41/pp. 652-653. 

321. Nehru stopped in Gangtok on his way to Bhutan on 16 & 17 October 1958 and on 1 
October on his way back. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 305-332. 
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(i) Administration 
(i) General 

99. To Ram Narayan Chaudhary 322 

^Rcrfr 3, 1959 

fiftr TFT HKI4 U I 

3TTW 2 TT TR f^TTTT I s24 3TFTT ^ Til TRTTT 33RT % I 3W RTR tit 
?r4t TT<?t fttl TTcfTcU ^ HltJH Ft fTTT 9TtT TT TTRTT f^TT TRT HTT I 

iSTlf^T % fT> ^TFT MH --bIH Ti f^FT fcj J -1 1 FTT 2JT, Ft TTF TT 3^t Fi?f TFTHT 

r#tt afrr #7 s^mf eft i Ttfor eB^t-rr>fr fIft I fo eft %^\m farr 

Fldt % I FT TTFM cRt 3TTTT itTHT FtFT I 

^TTTT 3TFTFF TRITT FTFFT FRTF Ff^t ^ TT=hdl FF FFT Fit ^jft F7F Tt HRJH 
F Ft FTsbFTF FFT f I 

3TTFF>T 
[dcliSWM %F^] 

[Translation begins: 

January 3, 1959 

Dear Ram Narayanji, 325 

Received your letter of the 2nd. 326 You have raised a question of principle. The 
right answer can be given only when we know the conditions on which the 
money was given. Obviously, if it was given for a particular purpose, it should 
not be used for anything else and that too without permission. But sometimes 
this kind of permission is granted. Therefore, every question has to be examined 
on its merit. 


322. File No. 40 ( 1 2)/38-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

323. Information Secretary of Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

324. Ram Narayan Chaudhary had questioned the legality and morality of the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj spending money for purposes other than as stipulated. He also asked about 
somebody receiving a salary from one department while working in another. 

325. See fn 323 in this section. 

326. See fn 324 in this section. 
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About your second question, I cannot answer it without fully knowing the 
facts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 

100. To V.K. Krishna Menon 327 

I do not think it is at all feasible for the President to go through parts of Old 
Delhi on his way from Rashtrapati Bhavan to Raj Path. That would not only 
upset the entire programme, but would also be a great strain on the President. 
It was in order to please residents of Old Delhi that he was good enough to 
agree to go there in the evening. I do not know how he goes there, in a car or 
a carriage and pair. To take six or eight horses through the narrow streets of 
Delhi would be bad for the horses as well as the spectators. 

2. I have no objection to some folk dance items taking place in Old Delhi, 
provided proper arrangements can be made for this. A great deal of organisation 
is necessary for this, and I am not at all sure that this will be possible in the 
Ramlila Grounds without a very considerable expense. Also, it is not easy to 
find time for this. Last year, a proposal was made to give a special show for 
children. As far as I remember, this was not considered possible because no 
suitable time could be found for it. If time is found and the Delhi Corporation 
can make suitable arrangements, some such programme can be fixed up. 

1 01 . International Congress of Jurists 328 

Mr. Chairman, (I presume there is a Chairman, I don’t know,) 329 distinguished 
delegates, ladies and gentleman, I am happy to be here to accord you a warm 
welcome on behalf of the Government of India and of myself. Standing here I 
feel somewhat overawed by these serried ranks of eminent jurists, lawyers. 


327. Note to Defence Minister, 4 Jan. 1959. 

328. Inaugural address to the plenary session of the International Congress of Jurists, New 
Delhi, 5 Jan. 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in PIB files and leading newspapers. 

329. The six-day Congress was organised by the Indian Commission of Jurists, of which 
M. C. Setalvad, Attorney-General of India, was President. 
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and judges. Most of us have had some kind of experience or other of the law. 
My own experience has been varied, both to begin with as a lawyer, appearing 
before judges, later as a prisoner in the dock, and so it might be said that some 
of us who similarly circumstanced were able to see both sides of the question, 
because, the first thing that strikes one, who has had the privilege of this type 
of experience is, that there are two sides to a question. Even though only one 
side decides. 

However that may be, it is clear that unless a community lives under a rule 
of law, it will tend, well, to be lawless, to have no rule, and that means more or 
less an anarchical way of subsisting. So, a rule of law has to be there to bind 
the community. And so the first objective of this Commission, International 
Commission of Jurists, is to preserve and maintain the rule of law, seems to me 
synonymous with the maintenance of civilised existence. Also, if there is to be 
a rule of law, there should be independent people, judges, to administer that 
law. Otherwise, the law may be used and exploited not in the interests of the 
law, but in other interests. Those two basic facts seem to me to stand out. 

At the same time some difficulties arise in facing the consequences of this. 
One difficulty of course is when law ceases to function, as in war. War 
presumably is an absence of law and only the person with the biggest gun is 
supposed to be the arbiter of events. If war is the absence of law, as it is, and 
not only on the battlefield but far away from the battlefield, the atmosphere of 
war, the effect of war on people’s thinking dulls their sense of the law even in 
the home countries which may be far removed from the theatre of war. The 
law seldom functions with the objectivity, the dispassion in the times of war. 

If that is so, during times of war, real war, some effect of that surely must 
come during times of cold war, affecting the objectivity of people, moving 
them to take up stronger attitudes than they normally would, and thereby 
becoming advocates, more than judges, inevitably not deliberately, because 
even judges cannot rise above always the atmosphere prevailing around them. 
So, it seems to me that when we live in a period of what is called a cold war, 
we suffer to some extent from that psychology of war which comes in the 
way of the rule of law; which comes in the way of objective, dispassionate 
consideration of problems, and which tends almost inevitably to make us bend 
this way or that way. From the point of view, therefore, of the law, the worst 
possible environment for it to flourish is war and to a somewhat lesser degree, 
a cold war. And I am not surprised, therefore, that law and justice often are 
casualties when such an atmosphere flourishes. 

Now, as I said, law seems to be the basis of civilised existence. Without it 
society would go to pieces. At the same time, society changes. It is not static 
as we know very well. It has changed vastly because of, let us say, industrial 
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and technical advance — and the law has normally adapted itself to it, it had to. 
If it does not adopt itself quickly enough, there is a divergence, there is a gap 
between the functioning of the law as it has functioned for some time past, and 
a new development in society, due to many happenings, such as technological 
changes, etc. Undoubtedly, some aspect of the law must be considered to 
embody some moral or ethical principles. Some other aspects, maybe the 
application of those principles to changing circumstances. And when those 
circumstances change, the application may also have necessarily to change, 
otherwise there is friction. Obviously, the law of, let us say, 1000 years ago 
when society was very different would not fit in with the society today. 
Therefore, law has changed. Therefore, law itself is a changing thing apart 
from some basic approaches. It cannot be otherwise, the moment it is static it 
becomes out of touch with the changing society. And yet, there is that danger 
of the law becoming static or lawyers having to deal so much with basic things 
and precedents, thinking more in terms of an unchanging approach to problems 
and not realising that life is ever-changing. I suppose the two functions, the 
two things have to go together in life, in society; the static element which 
keeps it firmly rooted to certain basic principles, and which gives a certain 
continuity; and the element of change which is so essential in a changing society. 

You want both continuity and change. Without one of them, difficulties 
arise, as they have often arisen. It is obvious, that where things are not ideal, 
people want to change them. If there are opportunities of change afforded to 
them through constitutional and peaceful methods, probably they will take 
advantage of them. If they are not open to them, such opportunities, what then 
are they to do? What is a country to do under foreign rule with no constitution 
or anything? Where is the rule of law? It is a law imposed by an authority, 
which does not respond to the will of the people. Therefore, all foreign rule, 
according to that rule of the law, which you so ably administer, all foreign rule 
is outside the pale of law. All imposed rule is outside the pale of law. It follows 
logically although practically there may be difficulty that is a different matter. 
The rule of law, requires many other things — equal treatment, no racial 
discrimination, and all that, yet we know that all this takes place. And therefore, 
it is outside the pale of law. 

The rule of law requires that the individual’s rights should be protected, 
and they should be protected, of course. And as our Attorney-General pointed 
out to you, our Constitution in India lays special stress on the rights of the 
individual. And if I may say so, it is not our Constitution only, but the whole 
background of our ancient law also says so. Now, in protecting the rights of an 
individual, no law prohibits that individual to function in a predatory manner 
against his neighbor or against society. That is, the law is supposed to curb the 
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predatory instincts of the individual. Now, where does protection of the rights 
of the individual fit in with curbing the predatory rights or the predatory instincts 
of that individual. Some line has to be drawn somewhere, and the line may 
vary. Otherwise the individual would become a menace to society or a group 
may become a menace to a society. 

I am merely putting before this distinguished audience some difficulties 
and problems that arise in my mind because we live obviously in changing 
times. And times change with amazing rapidity. If the distinguished lawyers 
and jurists of Plato’s day had met together and they were very able men, they 
would have taken slavery for granted, human slavery, it was one of the accepted 
things, nobody challenged it, not only then but till much later. And yet, later it 
was not only challenged and condemned but uprooted practically all over the 
world because the social mind would not accept it as such. So, other things, 
which may have been considered good in a certain age may become not so 
good or out of date in a subsequent age. 

Now every one knows that society changes very greatly because of scientific 
and technological developments. People’s lives change, their associations with 
each other, their problems, their businesses, their methods of production, 
distribution everything has changed in the last 200 years because of the industrial 
revolution and the law has tried to keep pace with these changes, and has often 
kept pace with them because it is obvious that the law, which applied to a pre- 
industrial society, would hardly be applicable to the complicated society of 
today. And, now, the changes go on at a terrific pace, in this jet age or space 
travel age, bringing about new problems. All this leads one to think that the rule 
of law which is so important, must run closely to the rule of life. It cannot go 
off at a tangent from life’s problems and be an answer to problems which 
existed yesterday, and are not so important today. It has to deal with today’s 
problems and yet law by the very fact that it represents something basic, 
fundamental, has a tendency to be static. That is the difficulty. It has to maintain 
that basic fundamental character, but it must not be static as nothing can be 
static in a changing world. 

So this International Commission of Jurists has this tremendous 
responsibility to look at this changing world, changing before our eyes from 
day to day, changing social relationships, changing the relationship of nations 
with each other, intimate contacts arising, coming into being all over the world 
between the countries, distances being annihilated, every country being 
practically the neighbor of the other country, and all these changes, which 
were unknown in the old days. When law of any kind or international law was 
considered all these are new problems, in a new context, in a new environment, 
and to look at these as dispassionately as possible, even in an age which suffers 
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from this atmosphere of cold war, it is difficult task. But I am sure, that the 
eminent judges and jurists, who are present here and who are used to 
dispassionate consideration of problems, would be able to face it, but before 
one faces it, one has to formulate the question or the problem, just as in the 
court the issues have to be framed. And unless they are correctly framed, the 
decisions may lead you away from the central factor, which you are considering. 

I have ventured to place some thoughts that come into my mind, and I do 
feel that law, just as law and war are incompatible, to a lesser extent but still to 
some extent, law and cold war are incompatible just as law is a pre-condition 
of freedom and peace or rather the other also works, that freedom and peace 
are necessary before the law functions properly, both sides, both aspects have 
to be considered. 

The Attorney-General referred to various matters of deep interest , 330 which 
also lead one to think, lead one into various avenues of thought and perhaps in 
the course of your discussions you will consider those various approaches and 
the consequences of those approaches, because the biggest thing today in this 
fact of a rapidly changing society. And unless that is kept in mind, one is apt to 
be left behind in one’s thinking and action. There is, as the Attorney-General 
said, the judge who protects the individual from the dangers of wrong executive 
action that is very necessary, I think, and yet it may be that in a changing 
society, the judge may be left a little behind by the changes that have come over 
society and may not quite represent that mood which happens to be the mood 
of society and which perhaps represents reality more than the statute law which 
the judge administers. It may be even the executive represents that much more 
for the moment, it may of course be that the executive acts wrongly and 
oppressively and should be pulled up, but they are all these aspects of these 
questions, which are not so simple as to be put down in a phrase, in a simple 
phrase. 

I welcome you again distinguished delegates, and wish you success in 
your labours. 


330. Setalvad discoursed upon the rights of the individual, fundamental rights, a free judiciary, 
the enforcement of the law, the need for representative institutions, free elections and 
judicial review, and the danger of dictatorship. 
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102. Speech at Nagpur 331 

Equal Pay for Equal Work is Government Aim 

Nagpur, Jan.6 — Prime Minister Nehru said here yesterday that he believed in 
the principle that there should be no disparities between the salaries of Central 
and State Government employees doing the same type of work. But, he said 
the removal of the existing disparities was rather difficult just at present. He, 
however, hoped that a day would come when it would be possible for the 
Government to ensure against equal pay for equal work for its employees. 

Pandit Nehru was addressing an all India conference of lower grade 
Government employees held here under the auspices of the Vidarbha ‘Laghuvetan 
Sarkari Karmachari Sangh’. 

The Chief Minister of Bombay, Mr Y.B. Chavan, was present at the 
conference during Pandit Nehru’s address. 

Pandit Nehru advised the Government employees to put in their best efforts 
in their work because they must realise what mattered ultimately was the progress 
of the country and that every one of them was an equal partner in the common 
task of banishing poverty and ensuring the basic necessities of life for all the 
people. 

Mr. T. C. Nirale, regional president of the conference, welcoming Pandit 
Nehru, urged that the recommendations of the Central Pay Commission should 
be extended to State Government employees as well. 

Pandit Nehru was presented by the organisers of the conference with 
specimens of birds made of conch shells. 

103. To Balwantray Mehta 

Raj Bhavan 
Nagpur 
January 8, 1959 

My dear Balwantray, 332 

Your letter of January 2 has been forwarded to me here. I am sorry that anything 
that I said pained you. I have no particular recollection of what you refer to 

33 1 . PTI report of an address to Lower Grade Government Employees, Nagpur, 6 Jan. 1 959. 
From National Herald, 8 Jan. 1959. 

332. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gohilwad, Bombay State. 
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and what I said. Indeed. I cannot even remember the occasion. ! remember 
that once at a Committee meeting of the Party Executive, some member present 
referred to the Estimates Committee and the Public Accounts Committee, and 
probably I replied to it. 

In the past, not recently, various reports had reached me about the manner 
of treatment given to our officials and others who went to these Committees. 
This was particularly so before you became Chairman.'" I have not received 
any such report recently. Another type of report has sometimes come to me 
that quite a great deal of time has to be spent by a large number of officers at 
one and the same time when they are summoned to these Committees. I had 
said that it might not be necessary for many officers to be summoned from the 
same Ministry as a rule. Whoever is wanted could be sent for, as, otherwise, 
work tends to suffer. 

I am sure that you would not be discourteous to anybody. 

Yours sincerely. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


104. To Vishnu Sahay 334 

Will you please see these papers? I have read the various notes from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. I have not considered their proposals for the next budget. 

2. This does seem to me to raise an important question of procedure. We 
have given greater autonomy to Ministries in regard to drawing up of their 
budgets, subject to the overall figures which are available. So far as a highly 
technical and specialised field like the Atomic Energy is concerned, it is inevitable 
that we should rely on their judgment and it seems rather odd for some Under 
Secretary or Deputy Secretary in the Finance Ministry to sit in judgment over 
the Financial Member of the Atomic Energy Commission as well as the 
Commission itself. 

3. Please, therefore, enquire intd this matter and discuss it with Dr. 
Bhabha"' when he comes here. 


333. Mehta w as Chairman of the Estimates Committee, 1958-59. 

334. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 13 Jan. 1959. 

335. Chairman. Atomic Energy Commission, and Secretary. Department of Atomic Energy. 
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105. To K. Ram 336 

In regard to the cases which are pending departmental action (mentioned in 
paragraph 20, page 8, on this note), 337 you might address the Ministries concerned 
in regard to such as are older than one year. You might just say that my attention 
has been drawn to these cases and I shall be glad if their consideration is 
expedited. 

2. I should particularly like to know what is the one case in External Affairs 
which is over one year old. 

106. To Vishnu Sahay 338 

I enclose a copy of the curriculum vitae of Hashim Raza Ali Bakht. , u He is a 
descendant of the old royal family of Delhi. I have come across him because 
his family was resident in Allahabad and his grandfather was a judge of the 
High Court there. 

2. You will see about his qualifications, etc., from the paper attached. He 
has struck me as a person of good character and some ideals. He is just under 
29 years of age at present. 

3. I should imagine that a man of his qualifications and character should 
prove useful to us in some way or other as our work is expanding. You might 
send for him and have a talk with him and keep him in mind. 

4. You will get his Delhi address from my P.S. Shri Srinivasan. 340 


336. Note to PPS. 15 Jan. 1959. 

337. This refers to the report of the Special Police Establishment for the month of 
December 1958. 

338. Note to Cabinet Secretary. 18 Jan. 1959. 

339. Author of The life A adventures of a prince (n.p., Javaid Prakashan. 2007) and Sunrise in 
Banaras : Memoirs of the author descendant of the Mogul Emperors ; about his family 
(Allahabad: Palak Prakashan, 2008). 

340. C. R. Srinivasan. 
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107. To Vishnu Sahay 341 

For the last two years, we have been observing Martyrs’ Day on the 30th 
January. Work is supposed to stop that day at 1 1 a.m., and the President goes 
to Rajghat, and there is firing of guns and two minutes’ silence. 

2. All offices are supposed to stop work during those two minutes and 
people in the offices are supposed to gather in one place for the purpose. 

3. As I have been attending the Rajghat ceremony, I have not been in 
office. I do not quite know what happens in the offices. But I am told that this 
two minutes’ silence, gathering together of all people in the office, has not 
been very successfully managed. Perhaps, it would be better for office people 
to gather in a number of places inside the office, in small groups, at 1 1, and at 
the strike of 11, stand up and observe the two minutes’ silence. You might 
discuss this with Secretaries and devise means to make this properly and 
solemnly observed. 

108. To Vishnu Sahay 342 

For a long time past, there has been an argument about the proper arrangement 
of our office accommodation. At present it is not very rational or conducive to 
good work. Naturally, when some people are occupying certain premises, they 
are reluctant to leave them. But it is obviously desirable to have a more rational 
arrangement so that it may ultimately be conducive to better and more efficient 
work. Unfortunately, not much has been done in this respect and the old 
arrangement continues with dispersed offices, etc., leading to waste of time 
and energy. 

2. I should like you to look into this matter and make necessary 
adjustments. The chief consideration, of course, is that work should be done 
efficiently and without people having to travel hither and thither. This matter 
has been pending for a long time and something should be done soon. 


341. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 18 Jan. 1959. 

342. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 19 Jan. 1959. 
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109. To D.P. Karmarkar 

January 19, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 343 

I am sorry to write to you about a relatively minor matter. But as my attention 
has been drawn to it, I think I might pass it on to you. 

I gather that for selection to posts of the teaching staff in the Lady Hardinge 
College, there used to be a Committee with D.G, H.S. as Chairman, the Principal 
of the College, the professor concerned and an outside expert. That is, it was 
a technical committee. Now, a fresh Selection Committee has been formed 
with Lakshmi Menon 344 as Chairman, and the D.G has been eliminated from 
this Committee. The removal of the D.G from the Selection Committee seems 
to me rather odd. He can hardly sit in judgement over the Committee’s choice 
afterwards. Generally speaking, such selections should be left to experts and 
technical people. 

I further understand that a certain Miss Chitale has been promoted to the 
post of D.A.D.G without reference to the D.G or the Secretary. Her special 
qualification apparently was as a librarian. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

110. To John Matthai 


19th January 1959 


My dear Matthai, 345 

Thank you for your letter of the 17th January. We have naturally to respect 
your views in this matter. But may I point out that there is no question of giving 
a title to anybody. We are forbidden to give titles by our Constitution. These are 
just awards involving no addition to the name of a person. Perhaps you might 
reconsider your decision on this basis? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


343. Union Minister of State for Health. 

344. Deputy Minister in the Ministry of External Affairs. 

345. Former Union Minister of Finance. 
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111. To B.N. Chakravarty 346 

I agree. 347 1 might add that I am entirely opposed to rigid rules and am in favour 
of flexibility. If a really competent and suitable person is available for a particular 
post of responsibility, then no rules in any service should come in the way of 
his appointment. 

112. Message to the Incorporated Law 
Society of Calcutta 348 

I am interested to know that the Incorporated Law Society of Calcutta 349 is 
celebrating its Golden Jubilee soon. I send it my good wishes on this occasion. 
In India we believe firmly in the Rule of Law and I hope that we shall continue 
to do so. But I have been much troubled, especially recently, by the long delays 
of the Law and how in some of the High Courts of India many appeals are not 
disposed of for ten years or more. I think this matter deserves the urgent 
attention of all of us and, more especially of lawyers. At any time justice delayed 
is sometimes justice denied. In the modem world, with increasing pace of 
events, these delays are particularly distressing. 


346. Note to SS, MEA, 20 Jan. 1959. File No. 26 (4) NEFA/59, MHA. 

347. B. N. Chakravarty had written that the Indian Frontier Administrative Service was 
specially created on 1 December 1957 for administration of the frontier areas and their 
officers, with experience of administering tribal areas, were particularly suitable for 
NHTA. He suggested an increase in the deputation reserve of the IFAS from 4 to 1 1 in 
Grade I, and from 2 to 4 in Grade II. If any officers of comparable seniority and experience 
were available from the IAS or other Class I Service, they should not be debarred from 
appointments in NHTA. 

348. For their Golden Jubilee, 21 Jan. 1959. PIB files. Press reports on 22 Jan. 

349. An association of attorneys, solicitors and advocates. 
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FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 11 JANUARY 1959. 

FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: G. B PANT, S. K. PATIL, 

U. N. DHEBAR, G. L. NANDA, MORARJI DESAI, JAGJ1VAN RAM, 
LAL BAHADUR SHASTRl 





FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 18 JANUARY 1959 



[RUNNING AWAY] 



FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 18 JANUARY 1959 
G. B. PANT, MORARJ1 DESAI, LAL BAHADUR SHASTRI, S. K. PATIL, C. SUBRAHMAN1AM 


No Takers ? 



The cnoice oj a Congress President to succeed Mr. Dhebar has not been found easy, says a report. 

FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 4 JANUARY 1959 

MORARJI DESA1, K. KAMARAJ, B. C. ROY, GULZARILAL NANDA, JAGJIVAN RAM SECOND ROW FROM LEFT: SAMPURNANAND, G. B. PANT 

THIRD ROW: S. K. PATIL, BOTTOM: LAL BAHADUR SHASTRL U. N. DHEBAR 



Matter Of Nursing 



Various Pradesh Congresses have put up Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s name to succeed Mr. Dhehar as President. 

FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 25 JANUARY 1959 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU AND INDIRA GANDHI WITH CONGRESS LEADERS 


Sticky Wicket 



Mrs. Indira Gandhi has succeeded Mr. Dhebar as President of the Indian National Congress. 
FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 8 FEBRUARY 1959 
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FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 22 FEBRUARY 1959 



[NON-COOPERATION VS COOPERATION] 



“We are people who launched ourselves into the non- 
cooperation movement at Bapuji’s call. Who are these 
cooperation mongers of today?” 


FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 22 FEBRUARY 1959 



Tit For Tat 



The Prime Minister at his press conference effectively answered the criticism of cooperative farming voiced by 

Rajaji and Mr. K. M. Munshi . 

FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 15 FEBRUARY 1959 


To The Promised Land 



FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 18 JANUARY 1959 
U. N. DHEBAR, JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, G. B. PANT, LAL BAHADUR SHASTR1, 
MORARJ1 DESA1, JAGJ1VAN RAM, V. K. KRISHNA MENON 



[THE POWER OF THE ZERO] 


/MHAlAMOBv* HA5 ?or 
%$Ao, ooo CROZ& 

3KP riAK 
OUTJ-Ay. 

'T i* <yr ill */vv\LL . 

MOKE CAW Be APPEP 


FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 25 JANUARY 1959 


[J.F. DULLES TO MORARJI DESAI] 



FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 4 JANUARY 1959 


rr<5is 


[ALL FOR POVERTY ERADICATION] 
PM. *A y* COWGRE5* RESOLUTION* ON PlANNiNo 



FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY. 18 JANUARY 1959 


[OLD HABITS DIE HARD] 


A.Tf Jam *Ay*, CHAvkse m foop hp & vx * 

HA* CAlStZV $HOKTkCL*. „ 

W+t y MOT REVERT TO OLD UAB\T* C 



FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 22 FEBRUARY 1959 


It Resolved . 



FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 11 JANUARY 1959 
LEFT TO RIGHT: LAL BAHADUR SHASTRI, G. B. PANT, MORARJI DESA1, GULZAR1LAL NANDA, 
V. K. KRISHNA MENON, JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, U. N. DHEBAR 



From Pillar to Post 



I he Central Food Ministry is said to have asked Mr. E.M.S. N amboodiripad to negotiate with Andhra the price jor 

rice procured, by Kerala from that State. 

FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 4 JANUARY 1959; CENTRE: E. M. S. N AMBOODIRIPAD 


Civic Reception 



The Food and Agriculture Minister returned from the Nagpur Congress session. 

FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 18 JANUARY 1959 
G. B. PANT, A. P. JAIN IN PALANQUIN, JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



U.P. and Down 



FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 25 JANUARY 1959; FROM LEFT: C. B. GUPTA, U. N. DHEBAR, SAMPURNAND 


‘Namboodiripadyatra 9 







The Kerala Chief Minister is now in Moscow for the 21st Party Congress. 

FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 1 FEBRUARY 1959 




[JI HUZOOR] 



FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 22 FEBRUARY 1959 



GREETING M. VISVESVARAYA. GOLDEN JUBILEE. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, BANGALORE. 4 FEBRUARY 1959 



WITH MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. AND MRS KING. 
TEEN MURTI HOUSE. NEW DELHI. 10 FEBRURARY 1959 



AT A BANQUET GJVEN BY KWAME NKRUMAH IN NEHRU’S HONOUR, NEW DELHI, 2 JANUARY 1959 



WITH MARSHAL J.B. TITO AND MRS TITO, NEW DELHI, 14 JANUARY 1959 
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113. To K. Atchamamba 

January 22, 1959 

Dear Dr. Atchamamba, 350 
I have your letter of the 17th January. 

What Shri Namboodiripad said in his press interview was not happily said and 
I can well understand some people taking objection to it. 351 But the various 
inferences you have drawn appear to me to be a little exaggerated. No foreign 
help can go to any State directly. Only the Government of India deals with 
such matters or receives such help. The use of such assistance is determined 
by the Government of India, sometimes in consultation with the donor 
government. Usually, this assistance is for major schemes. 

Although it was not quite proper for Shri Namboodiripad to say what he 
did, we cannot issue directions as to what he should talk to any person. In fact, 
some other Chief Ministers of States have discussed such matters with foreign 
governments and they have gone abroad. They have naturally reported this to 
us and left it to the Government of India to deal with the matter further. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


114. To Vishnu Sahay 352 

I think this should be considered in Cabinet. 353 While generally the rules have to 
be made and to be followed, no rule can provide for real exceptional cases of 
high merit. This applies especially in science and in the Defence Services. 
Science would not have progressed at all if some strict rule was applied to 
scientists. No great General would have ever had the chance of functioning 

350. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Vijayawada. 

351. E.M.S. Namboodiripad, Chief Minister of Kerala, told the press on 15 January in 
Trivandrum that he would “certainly try to find out whether the Soviet assistance that is 
now increasingly given to India, can be used for the economic development of our state 
also". He went to Moscow on 18 January to attend the Twenty-First Congress of the 
CPSU, due to open on 21 January. 

352. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 23 Jan. 1959. File No. 35 (9)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

353. This concerned the retirement age for scientists, technical personnel and Government 
servants in general. 
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adequately if promotion had been by some rule of seniority. In science it is 
generally thought that great discoveries have been made or someone has put 
forward a brilliant idea normally not before he reaches 40 years of age. It 
would be desirable, therefore, for this matter to be considered by the Cabinet. 

115. To Humayun Kabir 354 

I entirely agree. The charges brought against Shri Moti Lai Dhar 355 are, in any 
event, not serious. It would be rather absurd for us to condemn a young man 
forever because he subscribed a petty sum for Communist periodicals or like 
purposes. If this procedure was adopted in every case, then we would lose for 
good many suitable and promising young men and women who would have no 
chance of reforming. 

2 . Therefore, I am definitely of opinion that Moti Lai Dhar should continue 
in service. 

116. To Sri Krishna Sinha 

January 23, 1959 

My dear Sri Babu, 

Your letter of the 15th January. I am sorry that our Chief of Protocol 356 made 
the silly mistake to which you refer. The mistake, I suppose, was not due to his 
ignorance of the position of Jamshedpur. He was writing to the West Bengal 
Government because of the visit to Durgapur and carelessly he added 
Jamshedpur. I am pointing this out to him. 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to India is not a State visit in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Nevertheless, because of his position, we are giving him 
every honour. Also he is a charming and interesting man. 

It is not necessary for you or the Governor 357 to go to Jamshedpur just for 
a few hours that he will be there. Certainly you need not take the trouble. The 

354. Note to the Vice President, CSIR, 23 Jan. 1959. 

355. (1914-2002); chemist and science administrator; worked in Drug Research Laboratory, 
Jammu, 1940-50; Director, Central Drug Research Institute, Lucknow, 1050-72; Chairman. 
Board of Governors, ITT, Kanpur; Vice Chancellor, BHU; Member of the Governing 
Body of the AIIMS, New Delhi, 1979-83. 

356. R. K. Tandon. 

357. Zakir Husain. 
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Duke will be in Jamshedpur on the 3rd February from 11.15 a.m. to 4.15 p.m., 
that is, just five hours. He will be lunching with J.R.D. Tata and most of his 
time will be spent in visiting the Steel Works, etc. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


117. Meeting with Douglas Houghton 358 

Whitley Council 
British M.P.’s Talks With Nehru 

New Delhi 
Jan. 23, 1959 

Mr. Douglas Houghton, 359 a Labour Member of the House of Commons, has 
had a busy programme in Delhi since his arrival on Monday from Colombo. On 
Tuesday, he addressed a joint meeting of all the staff councils in the different 
Ministries of the Government of India and the Welfare Officers attached to 
these Ministries. He also addressed a meeting of the Institute of Public 
Administration on the Whitley Councils. 360 

The morning, Mr. Houghton had an interview with the Prime Minister and 
it is believed that that discussed the feasibility of starting Whitley Councils on 
more or less the same lines as are functioning in Britain today. Mr. Houghton 
has expressed the view since his arrival in Delhi that staff councils as at present 
constituted, are only advisory bodies with no real powers to discuss or to 
decide anything of importance. Similar staff councils were proposed to the 
members of the British Civil Service 40 years ago and were promptly rejected 
as inadequate. Mr. Houghton, who for many years was Chairman on the staff 
side of the national Whitley Council, is a firm believer in all service problems 


358. Report from the Hindu, 24 Jan. 1959. 

359. Douglas Houghton (1898-1996); Secretary, Inland Revenue Staff Federation, 1922-60; 
Broadcaster, BBC, 1941-64; Member, General Council, TUC, 1952-60; Chairman, Staff 
Side, Civil Service National Whitley Council, 1956-58; MP, Labour, Sowerby, 1949- 
1974; Chairman, Parliamentary Labour Party, 1967-74. 

360. So-called after J.H. Whitley, who recommended their formation in 1916-1919, these 
Councils of employers’ and employees’ representatives originally dealt with labour 
relations, later white collar also. 
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being settled in a spirit of conciliation and negotiation by the two sides meeting 
together. 

118. To N. Sanjiva Reddy 

January 24, 1959 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

Your letter of the 23rd January about the gifts received from President Tito and 
Madame Tito. 361 Our usual practice is that small token presents which serve as 
souvenirs may be kept by the person to whom they are given. Others should be 
treated as State property. They may be bought for any specified sum by the 
person to whom they were given. 

Broadly speaking, I would suggest that of the presents given to the 
Governor 362 and Shrimati Sachar, the following should be treated as belonging 
to Raj Bhawan: 

1) One coffee set with tray 

2) One silver platter 

As for the other presents given to the Governor and Shrimati Sachar, it 
would depend on their value. If they are not expensive, they can be kept by the 
Governor and Shrimati Sachar. 

This would apply to the presents you have received also, that is, the cigarette 
case and the bracelet. They may be kept by you as souvenirs if they are not of 
great value. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

119. To Govind Ballabh Pant: Official Wanderlust 363 

As our governmental structure grows, all kinds of additions to it also grow and 
expenses tend to grow in a geometric fashion. Each officer wants a staff. The 
staff wants junior staff. The junior staff want peons and so on and so forth. 

2. Also, the number of conferences and committees that are being held 
today is prodigious. Officers of various degrees are constantly travelling about. 

361. Tito and his wife Jovenka Broz were touring India, 13-19 Jan. 

362. Bhimsen Sachar. 

363. Note to Union Home Minister, 25 Jan. 1959. 
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This applies to international conferences. Also, I believe that most of the world’s 
airlines are kept going today by official delegates travelling to and fro. 

3 . I would imagine that the amount spent by us in India on paying travelling 
expenses and allowances must be a very large one and it tends to grow. Probably, 
there is a tendency to have such meetings and conferences even when they are 
not quite necessary. This tendency is probably encouraged by the fact that 
such travelling is to some extent a source of income, apart from the expenditure 
involved. While we should pay the expenses of course, it hardly seems right to 
make that an additional source of income and thus an inducement to travel, 
even when it may not be quite necessary. 

4. Any rules framed for our senior officers are immediately applied to all 
our connected or semi-official establishments with the result that there is an all 
round and progressive addition to expenditure. Thus, all our autonomous, semi- 
autonomous and associated organisations, industrial, scientific and the like, 
adopt the same rules. 

5. I do not know what the present rules are and I believe that some 
reduction has been made recently. It used to be one first-class fare and a half. 
How this applies to air fares I do not know. Probably, it is one fare and a third 
now or even a quarter. Even so, this leads to a substantial surplus. A person 
goes to Bombay or Madras to attend a meeting. He comes back the next day. 
The quarter of the fare would be fairly considerable, far more than any possible 
daily allowance could be. Why then should we not pay the actual fare and an 
adequate daily allowance? 

6. In fact, it would be still better to give vouchers which can be changed 
for travel tickets and, in addition, a daily allowance. 

7. I am mentioning this because my attention has been drawn to it by 
some senior officers who told me that the present arrangements have a certain 
demoralising influence on them. They tend to convene meetings when such 
meetings could be avoided, simply because this becomes a source of income. 
Further, people charging Government for the higher class sometimes travel by 
the lower class which also has a certain demoralising effect on them and on 
others. 

8. I suggest that the Home Minister might give some thought to this 
matter. 
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120. To M. A. Rauf 

January 30, 1959 

My dear Rauf, 364 

I understand that you are taking leave in March next and are likely to come 
here. Your wife and daughter are expected here in two or three days’ time and 
I am looking forward to their visit. 

I have had another discussion with senior officers of our Ministry about 
the purchase of the house in your wife’s name in Canada. They have seen your 
letter to me of the 15th December. I need not tell you that all of us are anxious, 
as far as possible, to meet your wishes in this matter. If there was some technical 
flaw, such as not asking for permission previously, that would be removed, but 
something that is against our rules and practice will naturally be objected to by 
the auditors and later perhaps in Parliament. The purchase of the house in your 
wife’s name, while you were High Commissioner in Canada, 365 does contravene 
our rules. If you had mentioned this matter previous to the purchase and asked 
for permission, that permission could not have been given because of this rule. 
The rule, I think, is a good one although naturally there may be sometimes hard 
cases. In a slightly different context the rule applies to India also. 

The question, therefore, is not so much of the past and what has been 
done, but what should be done about this matter now and in the future. In your 
letter of the 15th December you have said that you might be allowed to get the 
property transferred to your son Saleem. That certainly is possible and would 
get over the difficulty. 

We do not want you to sell the property in a hurry to an outsider and thus 
lose in the transaction. But, if Saleem can become the owner of it, that would 
be a suitable way out. 

Anyhow it is not necessary for you to take any immediate step about it. As 
you are coming here in March we can settle the matter then. I am writing to 
you now to point out what appears to be a course which will satisfy you and at 
the same time be in conformity with our rules. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


364. Rauf was India's Ambassdor to Belgium from September 1958 to November 1961. 

365. He was High Commissioner to Canada from 1954 to 1958. 
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121. To K. Ram 366 

Please reply to this letter as follows: 

Dear Sir, 

The Prime Minister has received your letter of the 29th January, forwarding a 
copy of a resolution passed at a public meeting held in Delhi . w He desires me 
to say that he has always looked upon the ex-INA people with the greatest 
sympathy and in the past has tried to help them to the best of his ability. In fact 
they have been treated with a great deal of consideration. 

2. As for people who had joined the IN A on the civil side, it is not quite 
clear what is proposed in the resolution you have sent. To say that they should 
be treated as political sufferers does not convey very much information. There 
are vast numbers of political sufferers in India connected with our independence 
movements, many hundreds of thousands of them, who are not assisted or 
helped by Government in any way. A small number who were in difficulty have 
been given some help in the shape of either some land or a very small allowance. 

Yours sincerely, 


366. Note to PPS, 2 Feb. 1959. 

367. The letter was from L.C. Talwar, General Secretary, Netaji Birthday Celebration 
Committee. 
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122. To Subimal Dutt 368 

I agree that we should reduce the quotas of foreign exchange allowed to Haj 
pilgrims and bring them to the Pakistan level. 369 The pre-Ramzan sailings might 
be treated on the same levels. If, however, individual cases of hardship in 
regard to the pre-Ramzan sailings are brought to our notice, perhaps, we might 
be a little lenient to individuals. You can do in this matter as you think best. 

2. In the press note to be issued, stress, of course, should be laid on our 
foreign exchange position and on the fact that we are fixing the same figures as 
Pakistan. Perhaps, if you think it right, it might [be] mentioned that the value of 
the Indian rupee is higher than that of Pakistan. I am not quite sure if such a 
mention will be right or not. 

123. To Morarji Desai 

February 15, 1959 

My dear Morarji, 

About a year or two ago, we discussed in Cabinet, I think, some proposal in 
connection with returns of income-tax. It was suggested that Government 
should have authority to disclose the returns in any individual case if this was 
considered necessary. As far as I remember, we agreed to this. What has 
happened subsequently, I do not know. 

Two or three days ago, I had a talk with Dr. Gunnar Myrdal 370 He told me 
that for a long time past, more than half a century ago, Sweden has made 

368. Note to FS, 5 Feb. 1959. File No. 17 (4)-IAT/59, p.9/notes, MEA. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

369. On 4 February 1959, J. K. Atal, Joint Secretary, MEA, had recommended reducing 
ceilings on quotas of foreign exchange for Haj pilgrims as follows: 

Air and First Class: Rs. 1,700 per adult; Deck class: Rs. 1,200 per adult. 

On 13 November 1958, ceilings had been reduced as follows: 

Air and Cabin Class: Rs 5,000 and Rs 3,000 respectively for pre- and post-Ramzan 
Deck Class: Rs. 3,500 and Rs. 2,000 respectively for pre- and post-Ramzan 
The Saudi Arabian Ambassador had confidentially told Atal that India’s foreign 
exchange quotas were high and could be lowered to the Pakistani level of 1959. He also 
confirmed Atal’s suspicion that these pilgrims were being used for the illicit export of 
foreign exchange. The Indian rupee in Saudi Arabia was valued 33% higher than the 
Pakistani rupee, which was to the advantage of Indian pilgrims. Atal suggested issuing a 
press note and informing the Central Haj Council in Bombay on 17th February. 

370. Swedish economist and politician. 
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available all income-tax returns to the public. Not only that, but returns of 
wealth. This has been a common practice there and, in fact, someone — whether 
official or private, I do not know, actually publishes a full alphabetical record 
of all people who pay income-tax with their returns and total wealth. He said 
that this was found to be a very good provision and often prevented much 
mischief. 

I am rather attracted to this, though perhaps it may not be feasible to 
introduce it fully. Could we not make a beginning in this direction? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


124. To Sri Prakasa 

February 19, 1959 

My dear Prakasa, 

Your letter of the 17th February. As for my programme in Bombay, I shall 
accept the visit to see the Charlie Chaplin film. I shall already written to the 
Rotary Club expressing my inability to go there. Partly this is due to my not 
having any free time, but partly I do not particularly like addressing the Rotary 
Clubs. I address public meetings or, on special occasions, some function, 
scientific or other. The Rotary Clubs have often invited me, but the only time I 
addressed them was about thirty years ago in Rangoon. 371 

As for the Soviet party, you will no doubt receive their programme. President 
Voroshilov is not coming because he is recovering from a severe attack of 
pneumonia. Therefore the protocol to be observed when the President comes 
will not be necessary. Two important men, however, are coming with the 
party. One is Andreev, 372 who will be the leader of the party. 373 He is one of the 

371. Nehru visited Burma from 6 to 20 May 1937. For his public speeches, see SWJN/FS/8/ 
pp.650-661, though no record of his address to Rotary Club is available in Selected 
Works. 

372. Andrei Andreevich Andreev ( 1 895-197 1 ); Soviet politician; Secretary, Central Committee 
of Communist Party, 1935-46; Deputy to Supreme Soviet USSR, from 1937; Chairman, 
Council of the Union, USSR Supreme Soviet, 1938-45; member, Politburo, 1932-53; 
member. Committee for Economic Rehabilitation Liberated Areas, 1943; Commissar for 
Agriculture, 1943-46; Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers, 1946-53; member. 
Presidium of Supreme Soviet of USSR, 1953-62. 

373. The four-member Soviet delegation, led by A. A. Andreev, arrived in New Delhi on 24 
February 1959 on a three- week goodwill visit to India. 
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old revolutionaries who was connected with Lenin and is greatly respected and 
our Ambassador 374 says he is a charming man. He has a high status in then- 
hierarchy, equivalent to the Vice President. The other is Mukhitdinov 375 (I forget 
how the name is spelt correctly). I think he is from Azerbaijan. At the last Party 
Congress at Moscow, he spoke highly of India. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


125. To B.C. Roy 

February 19, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of the 18th February about the Rajmata of Mayurbhanj. 376 I am 
sending this to Moraiji Desai to look into this matter and see what we can do. 

It will be rather difficult to justify, according to our rules, a further payment 
to this lady. She is getting, according to you, a fairly generous monthly allowance 
of rupees three thousand. She is living with her son, the present Maharaja. 377 
This should be more than adequate, even if she is ill, I do not know what the 
Maharaja is getting as his privy purse. 

Perhaps, it may be possible to send a small lump sum. Anyhow, I am 
consulting Moraiji Desai. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


374. K. P. S. Menon. 

375. Nuritdin Akhramovich Mukhitdinov (b. 1917); Soviet government official and diplomat; 
member. Central Committee of the CPSU, 1952-66; Deputy Chairman, Central 
Cooperative Alliance, 1961-66; First Vice President, Committee for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, USSR Council of Ministers, 1966-68; Ambassador to Syrian 
Arab Republic, 1968-77. 

376. The Rajmata was a daughter of Keshub Chandra Sen and B.C. Roy was close to him and 
his family as he belonged the section of the Brahmo Samaj led by Sen. According to B. C. 
Roy, she received a monthly allowance of Rs. 3,000 and was living with her son, the 
Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. As her medical expenses exhausted her allowance, Roy asked 
Nehru to grant her an additional Rs. 500 a month. 

377. Pratapchandra Bhanj Deo (1901-1968); Maharaja of Mayurbhanj from 1928; his privy 
purse was Rs 327,400. 
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126. To K.C. Reddy 


My dear Reddy, 378 


February 22, 1959 


You will remember my writing to you last year about Satish Gujral, the artist. 
This was in connection with his stay in Constitution House and paying the rent 
which I think officials and the like pay. You agreed to this. I now find that this 
concession was for a year only, and it is going to expire. I do not think that 
would be right. 

We give concessional rates to newspapermen. 1 think artists and writers 
are far more entitled to them. We should make a rule to this effect, that is to 
say, that recognised writers and artists may be given accommodation in 
Constitution House at the concessional rate. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


127. To Subimal Dutt 379 

I really do not understand why we should be so anxious to avoid answering 
some questions. It is quite easy to answer these questions relating to the visit 
to Moscow of the Chief Minister of Kerala. 380 Not to answer them surrounds 
them with mystery. There is no mystery. 

2. Therefore, I am perfectly prepared to answer them and you may send 
the Lok Sabha Sectt. the draft answer as given below. 

3. There are three questions more or less dealing with the same subject 
matter. I am answering No. 7741 by Shrimati Ila Palchoudhuri. 381 More or less 
the same answer would fit in for the other questions. 


378. Union Minister of Works, Housing and Supply. 

379. Note to FS, 24 Feb. 1959. 

380. E.M.S. Namboodiripad who had gone to Moscow on 18 January to attend CPSU’s 21st 
Congress, returned before the beginning of the budget session of the Kerala Assembly on 
21 February 1959. 

381. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Nabadwip, West Bengal. 
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ANSWER 

(a) & (b). The Chief Minister of Kerala has not submitted any report to the 
Government of India. He met the Prime Minister on his return and mentioned 
that there were considerable possibilities of increasing trade between India and 
the USSR. With this viewpoint the Prime Minister agreed. 

The question of expanding trade with the USSR is constantly under 
consideration of the Government. 

128. To N.R. Pillai and B.N. Chakravarty 382 

It seems to me that in the circumstances mentioned and because of our rules 
on this subject, we cannot go further than we have done. The Finance Ministry 
has been consulted, and they have said the same thing. It would be embarrassing 
and hardly proper for me to ask the Finance Minister for further relaxations. 
Some rules may sometimes be relaxed in particular cases, but we have always 
to keep in mind that many people are affected by rules, and discrimination in 
the case of one person would be unfair for others. 

129. Speech at Chandigarh 383 

ROLE OF GOVT. SERVANTS 
NEHRU’S ADVISE 

Chandigarh, Feb. 28.-Prime Minister Nehru today deprecated what he called 
the “caste system” amongst Government servants and said that was a legacy 
of the British rule in India. 

The Prime Minister was addressing 3,500 Government employees in the 
forecourt of the nine-storeyed Punjab Civil Secretariat building, the first sky- 
scraper in the State. Mr. N.V. Gadgil, the Governor, Sardar Swaran Singh, the 
Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel, and Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, Chief 
Minister of Punjab, were present. 


382. Note to SG and SS, 24 Feb. 1959. 

383. PTI report of speech to Government employees at the Punjab Civil Secretariat, 27 Feb. 
1959. From The Hindu , 1 Mar. 1959. 
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Mr. Nehru said in the changed circumstances every Government servant 
had ample opportunities to show his worth and become a partner in the great 
projects and schemes for the development of the country. During the British 
rule, top class civil servants performed certain duties and the hierarchy of 
other officers were responsible for less important functions. He was happy 
that such a caste system was crumbling and a sense of responsibility was 
developing among all categories of Government servants. 

Mr. Nehru said: “If this sort of caste system is sought to be perpetuated, it 
will be a bad thing. Every Government servant is being put to task before the 
bar of public now. In fact he is at the mercy of the public. During British rule, 
public opinion did not count much as the Civil Service rules rules were such 
that the officers were allowed to have their own way.” 

The Prime Minister said that merit and ability should be the main criterion 
in the matter of promotions of Government servants. Although the outmoded 
service rules ensured security of service of an employee, it would be wrong 
thing if one went on committing mistakes and got promotion on the basis of 
seniority in service. The ability and capability of doing things would also to be 
taken into consideration in this regard. Everything would fall flat in the 
administrative set up if only seniority was taken in to the matter of promotion. 

Mr. Nehru said the work turned out in offices in India was not up to the 
mark compared to the work done in progressive countries. The output of five 
employees in India was equal to that of one worker in office and factory in 
advanced countries. This position must change, he added. 

The practice of circulation of files from one office to another, without 
yielding tangible results, was shocking indeed. He said methods were evolved 
to pin responsibility for lapses in office work. “I want the employees to realise 
that they are engaged in a historic task of uplifting the country. They will have 
to work with efficiency and speed,” he added. 

Reffering to complaints of corruption in Government offices, Mr. Nehru 
said that evil of corruption and nepotism must be eradicated; otherwise the 
Government would have to revise the service rules and in such a contingency 
some innocent and honest officials might to suffer. The officials would have to 
conduct themselves in such a manner that the masses, who were the ultimate 
rulers, should have no reason to complain. 

Mr. Nehru struck a note of stem warning that if Ministers and legislators 
did not present a good account of their honesty and integrity, it was natural 
that the public feeling would be roused against them. 

Mr. Nehru suggested that Government officials should identify themselves 
with work in such a concentrated way that they should not think of anything 
else. “I had the privilege of working under the hard task master, Gandhiji. We 
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had forgotten all other things and concentrated ourselves on winning the freedom 
under his leadership. I do not boast but I can say that I work in my own way 
and I think I can work with competence and quickness,” he said. 


(ii) Resignation of M.O. Mathai 

130. To M.O. Mathai 384 

18 January 1959 

My dear Mathai, 

I have your letter of today’s date. I think you are right in what you say. In view 
of what has happened it is right for you to offer your resignation and I have to 
agree to it. 385 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


131. To Satish Chandra 

January 28, 1959 

My dear Satish, 386 

I have your letter of the 20th January. 38 

I am sorry about this fuss regarding some incidents connected with Mathai. 

He has been of great help to me because of his efficiency, integrity and loyalty. 

He occupied a rather special place in my establishment which was not any 

regular post in the governmental apparatus. I do not intend filling that particular 

post. I expect, however, that in many personal ways Mathai will still be of 

great help to me. 

384. From M. O. Mathai, My Days With Nehru (New Delhi, India: Vikas Publishing House 
PVT LTD, 1978). 

385. M.O. Mathai, Special Assistant to Nehru, resigned on 12 January following press reports 
of corruption. On 17 January, newspapers published Mathai ’s resignation letter and 
Amrit Kaur’s letter of 1 1 January about the Chechamma Memorial Trust, named after 
Mathai ’s mother. They were released by the PM’s Secretariat. 

386. Union Deputy Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

387. Having been Parliamentary Secretary to Nehru in 1952-53, he wanted to return to the 
same position given M.O. Mathai’s departure. 
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Thank you for suggesting that you might revert to Parliamentary 
Secretaryship. I am not clear in my mind as to whether it will be desirable for 
you to leave your Deputy Ministership for this. You are, I understand, doing 
good work. A Parliamentary Secretary’s work inevitably is rather limited in its 
scope, as you have found yourself. 

Come and see me some time later, preferably after Parliament has met. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


132. ToY.B. Chavan 

January 28, 1959 

My dear Chavan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 23rd January. 

I know S. G. Barve 388 and I agree with you that he is not merely a 
conventional Civil Servant, but has enthusiasm and certain ideas of his own. As 
such, he would be valuable in many posts, 

Mathai was of great help to me in a variety of ways. He was with me long 
before I joined Government. I found him to be a man of integrity, loyalty and 
efficiency. His work did not directly deal with governmental problems. It was 
partly to organise my office, which he did very efficiently, and partly to process 
papers which came up to me. This saved me a good deal of trouble. It was not 
the kind of work which would normally be done by other Secretaries. In fact, 
I have today a Principal Private Secretary who is a senior ICS officer, 389 apart 
from a number of other Secretaries, who do various kinds of work for me 
adequately. I do not at present intend having anyone in place of Mathai, because 
I do not think that particular type of work can be done by anyone else that I 
know of. My other Secretaries who are with me, including the PPS, discharge 
competently official work I have to deal with. In any event, I want to see how 
my work progresses in the future. 

Thank you for writing to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


388. Secretary, Government of Maharashtra. 

389. K. Ram. 
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133. To A.C.N. Nambiar 

February 8, 1959 

My dear Nanu, 390 

Thank you for your letter of the 4th February. As suggested by you, I enclose 
a letter to Dr. Gisela Bonn 391 which please forward to her. 392 

The so-called Mathai episode has distressed me considerably. But there 
was no help for the subsequent developments. Unfortunately, Mathai published 
a letter which has made matters rather worse and irritated many people in 
Parliament and outside. 393 1 ought to have had the good sense to stop publication, 
but I was foolish enough not to do so. 394 I hope that we shall get over this 
episode. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


134. To M.O. Mathai 

February 9, 1959 

My dear Mathai, 

I understand that a Question might be put in Parliament about your Life Insurance 

policies. In your letter addressed to me, which was published, you had said 

that you had two Insurance Annuity policies, the annual premia on these two 

policies amounting to Rs. 18, 290.62 Naye Paise. 

390. Diplomat and journalist. 

39 1 . Gisela Dohm alias Gisela Bonn (1909-1996); German journalist; studied musicology and 
dramatics, German philosophy, history of art and French philosophy; worked as foreign 
correspondent in Moscow, 1937- 41 ; interned on the outbreak of War and then exchanged 
at the Soviet-Turkish border; wrote two reports on her Moscow stay; concentrated on 
Asia, editor-in-chief, IndoAsia ; wrote several books on the countries of the Third World, 
a travel guide about India, several other books and a biography of Nehru; also wrote and 
directed about 20 documentaries on these topics; ICCR instituted an annual Gisela Bonn 
Award in 1996 for exceptional efforts in the domain of German-Indian relations. 

392. On 8 February, Nehru thanked Gisela Bonn for sending her book on India and wrote that 
those who had read the book in German told Nehru that it would help people in 
understanding India. 

393. See pp. 377-389. 

394. For Mathai’s letter of 12 January and Amrit Kaur’s letter of 1 1 January, see Appendices 
1 and 2. 
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The Question that is likely to be asked in Parliament is that you have a third 
policy, also in the nature of an Annuity. I should like to have full particulars of 
this in case I have to answer these questions. 

What is stated is as follows 

(1) Policy for an annuity of Rs. 3. 600/- per annum. Commenced 1957. 
Premium paid Rs.48, 546/-. Annuity starts after five years. 

(2) Policy with the New India Assurance Co. Began in 1954. Deferred 
annuity for fifteen years. Yearly premium Rs. 1 3, 293/-. Five instalments 
paid thus far. 

(3) Policy taken in 1 955. Deferred annuity for fifteen years. Yearly premium 
Rs.4,996/-. Four instalments paid thus far. 

The figure you have given in your letter apparently covers the two policies 
with the New India Assurance Co. taken in 1954 and 1955. What is said to be 
a third policy dated 1957 appears to be a separate one, if it exists. Please let me 
have particulars. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

135. Lok Sabha Debate on M. O. Mathai 395 

Shri Vajpayee: ’ 96 Sir, I rise to seek your leave to raise a matter involving a 
breach of privilege of the House. Shri M.O. Mathai, former Special Assistant 
to the Prime Minister in the course of his letter to the Prime Minister has 
made certain remarks which constitute a serious breach of privilege of this 
august House. The remarks are as follows: 

"But the ever-mounting tendency in our Parliament and our Press to 
attack public servants without caring to verify facts is having a devastatingly 
demoralising effect. Under such deplorable conditions very few self- 
respecting persons will care to enter Government service or public life.” 
May I submit in this connection that Shri Mathai has made a wild 
charge against this House. Let us consider the implications of what he has 
said. He has accused the House — (an honourable Member: You also) — 
of growing tendency to attack public servants without even caring for 

395. Motion Regarding Breach of Privilege, 10 February 1959. Lok Sabha Debates (Second 
Series), Vol. XXV, cols 140-142, 146-148, 155-156, 168-170 and 172. 

396. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, Jan Sangh, MP from Balrampur. 
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facts. I think this House is seized with a matter of another privilege motion 
when the Chief Minister of Kerala accused some Members of this House. 
But, now the whole House has been accused. And that letter has been 
circulated by the Press Information Bureau of the Government of India 
and with the permission of the Prime Minister who is the leader of the 
House and is expected to safeguard the dignity and honour of this House. 

I appreciate the frankness with which the hon. Prime Minister during his 
Press Conference accepted that a mistake was committed and Shri Mathai 
caught him in a wrong mood, in an angry mood. 39 I do not know on how 
many occasions the Prime Minister was caught by Shri Mathai in a wrong 
mood. He is also reported to have said that he has been committing foolish 
things. I think this is the most foolish thing that Shri Mathai has committed. 
Without going into the merits of the case 

Mr Speaker: Order, order. The hon. Member will note that under rule 225 
it is said: 

“....before the list of business is entered upon, call the member concerned, 
who shall rise in his place and, while asking for leave to raise the question 
of privilege, make a short statement relevant thereto”. 

The general conduct of Shri Mathai is not in question here. If he had 
not made that statement, he would not be a subject before the House at all. 
It is only with respect to the statement, and he has said enough. 

If he wants to say anything more with respect to the statement, how 
the statement in the press ought to be accepted as genuine or any further 
remarks that this amounts to contempt of the House and so on, they are 
allowed. After that, I shall hear if there is any opposition to this and follow 
the rest of the procedure. Only one question can be raised at a time. 

Shri Vajpayee: I think the statement is quite clear, self-evident, and it amounts 
to a breach of privilege of this House, and I request you and the House to 
take into consideration the breach that has been committed. 

[Exchanges between the Speaker and various Members have been omitted.] 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr Speaker, Sir, the hon. Member has raised, as he has put it, a question of 
privilege involving a contempt of the House. Now, I should like to distinguish, 
if I may, between an impropriety and a question of privilege. 

397. See pp. 153-154. 
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Speaking for myself, I think that the wording referred to is regrettable and 
not proper. That is a different matter. And, as a matter of fact, I am given to 
understand that Shn Mathai some time ago addressed you on this question 
expressing his deep regret that in a moment of whatever it was he wrote 
something without ever intending anything against the dignity of this House. 

What I am suggesting is that we must not get mixed up between two 
things — the impropriety of a thing or the undesirability of something written 
and the question of privilege. Of course, they are two separate things. Personally 
I regret that this was written and Shri Mathai as I said, I understand also 
expressed his deep regret for it. I do not myself see, apart from the question of 
impropriety, where the question of privilege comes in into this matter — on that 
point only — and because there was some (Interruption) 

Shri V.P. Nayar : 398 He also said he had no intention. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am merely expressing, because, naturally, when this 
matter was referred to rather casually, I did not even know it was coming up 
now; otherwise, I would have perhaps brought up some papers in this 
connection, because, when I heard that this was going to come up, I was 
interested to find out some precedents previously as to how such a thing is 
dealt with, and so I had the matter enquired into from a parliamentary, 
constitutional and legal point of view to satisfy myself, and that satisfied me at 
any rate that anything like this could not be considered a breach of privilege or 
contempt of the House. I am merely stating this fact for the knowledge of the 
House. I do not venture to give any opinion myself except to say that apart 
from the impropriety of it I do not myself see where any breach of privilege 
comes in the remarks made. It certainly does not apply to the House or, as one 
hon. Member has said, to you. Sir. It says — I have not got even the words 
before me at the present moment; I have no papers, but I remember the 
words (Interruption) 

Shri Goray : 399 Shall I quote? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: But I remember the words namely that there is a growing 
tendency in Parliament for remarks or statements to be made without due 
inquiry. I do not think that.... 


398. CPI, MP from Quilon. 

399. N.G Goray, PSP, MP from Poona. 
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Shri Jaipal Singh: 400 And the Chair permits the remark, by implication. 
(Interruptions). 

Mr. Speaker: He said: 

“But the ever-mounting tendency in our Parliament and our Press to attack 
public servants without caring to verify facts is having a devastatingly 
demoralising effect.” 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: If I may say so, the answer to the hon. Member is this. 

I do not wish to enter into any argument in this matter. I would only make my 
submission, the submission I had made to you, that while these remarks are 
unfortunate and regrettable, and for my part, I regret them, and Mr Mathai also 
is deeply sorry, as he has expressed it to you. Sir, yet, so far as the question of 
privilege js concerned, I do not think that is raised, and as far as I know, 
whenever something even much stronger than this has been said on these 
lines, it has been held elsewhere that no question of privilege is raised. I merely 
make this submission to you; it is for you to decide. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: 401 Does it mean that the Press Information 
Bureau is also absolved of its responsibility? They have also committed a 
breach of privilege. (Interruptions). 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. There is nothing more. Let us now proceed 
with this. 

Shri H.N. Mukeijee: 402 1 would beg of you to let me have my say in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr Speaker: No hon. Member will be prevented from having his say 
legitimately. The hon. Member will kindly resume his seat. Under the rules, 
I have to ask if leave is objected to. That is what the Prime Minister says. 
Is not so? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know about objection. I am merely placing 
certain things before you. It is not for me to object, and I would not like to 

400. Jharkhand Party, MP from Ranchi West. 

401. PSP, MP from Kendrapara, Orissa. 

402. CPI, MP from Calcutta North East, West Bengal. 
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object or to agree. I am merely placing certain considerations before you for 
you to decide. 

[Exchanges between the Speaker and various Members have been omitted] 
Mr. Speaker: Motion moved: 

"That the attention of the House having been drawn by some honourable 
Members on February 10, 1959 to a letter written to the Prime Minister by 
his Special Assistant Shri M.O. Mathai and made public on January 17, 
1959 through press release by the Prime Minister’s Secretariat and the 
Press Information Bureau of the Government of India in which he said 
Shri M.O. Mathai, inter alia, remarks: 

‘But the ever-mounting tendency in our Parliament and our Press to 
attack public servants without caring to verify facts is having a devastatingly 
demoralising effect. Under such deplorable conditions very few self- 
respecting persons will care to enter Government service or public life’. 

The House resolves that the matter be referred to the Committee of 
Privileges for investigation and report whether the above mentioned remarks 
of Shri M. O. Mathai made public through the Prime Minister’s Secretariat 
and the Press Information Bureau of the Government of India constitute 
an adverse reflection on the dignity of the Members of Parliament and the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha and whether they constitute contempt of 
Parliament and also to recommend what further steps the House may take 
in the matter.” 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I only wish to say that I do not oppose this Motion, that 
is, the Motion to refer this matter to the Committee of Privileges. 

I ventured to express my opinion that so far as I could understand it, there 
was no breach of privilege. But since this Motion has been admitted by you, I 
think the right course would be to send it to the Committee of Privileges for 
them to consider it fully. 

[Exchanges between the Speaker and various Members have been omitted] 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr Speaker, it is not quite clear to me whether there are 
two motions before the House or three. Raja Mahendra Pratap’s 
suggestion. . .(Interruptions. ) 

An Hon. Member: There is no motion. 
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Mr. Speaker: He raised a point of order. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: You were pleased to say. Sir, that there were three 
motions. (Interruptions.) May I be spared gestures from the other side. Sir? I 
was enquiring of the Speaker. I can understand his language; he need not 
enforce it by gestures. 

Mr. Speaker: Though Raja Mahendra Pratap raised it as a point of order, in 
substance he wanted the proceedings to be cropped. I wanted to treat it as 
a substantive motion ...(Interruptions.) (Order, order.) He has not 
subsequently followed it up. He could have easily said that he wanted these 
proceedings should be dropped. He did not follow it up and therefore, I am 
not placing it before the House ...(Interruptions.) 

Some Hon. Members rose — 

Mr. Speaker: I have called the hon. Prime Minister. (Interruptions.) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not going to give in to anybody. Since Raja Mahendra 
Pratap’s suggestion has not taken the form of a definite proposal, I need not 
say anything about it. But, I would like to say this that in a matter of this kind, 
as has been rightly pointed out, it should not be treated as a party matter or 
group matter. I have ventured to say it on an earlier occasion. Some words of 
mine have been quoted. I would say that when a considerable section of the 
House has a feeling that something should be done, it is hardly a matter for a 
majority to override those wishes. I look upon it from this point of view. 
Therefore, when a number of Members of this House felt this way, I immediately 
agreed to a reference of this question to the Privileges Committee of the House 
and at that stage any suggestion to drop this matter would, I think, not be a 
right one because it would almost appear that an attempt was made somehow 
to hush matters or hide matters. It is not a good thing for such an impression 
to be created. Therefore, I would have opposed Raja Mahendra Pratap’s proposal 
to drop this at this stage (Interruptions.] 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order, Hon. Members must follow the English. He 
says: “I would have opposed”. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: As things are, I think the proper course is to send it to 
the Committee of Privileges. 

There is another proposal that has been made. I do not even understand it 
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in the sense how things are to be done in the House. I think it would be otherwise 
too, not only unnecessary but not very desirable. After all the dignity of the 
House may suffer in various ways and it may suffer even by attaching too 
great an importance to trivial matters. It is not merely a question of another 
person or other persons saying. What other persons say may affect the dignity 
ot the House but how we treat it also affects the dignity of the House. 

I beg your leave to read a few lines from the report of what I said on a 
previous occasion because a reference has been made to that. On that occasion 
when the telegram from the Chief Minister of Kerala became the subject of 
argument here, I said this and I hold by it today: 

I am a little anxious that we should not enter into a path of conflict in such 
matters, because this kind of thing might be overdone. There are things said, 
often enough, which are not desirable and things said in the heat of the moment 
which a person thinking more coolly would not have said. If we pursue every 
person who makes a statement like that, I do not know how many of us will be 
completely innocent of never making any remarks which might not be held up 
against us. We are all human beings, and I know that I err sometimes, Sir, 
though 1 hope not too often. So, from that point of view, if my mind was quite 
clear that if it was a deliberate flouting of the dignity of Parliament or of any 
individual Member of Parliament, then, of course, there can be no doubt that 
that challenge has to be met. But where in other contexts in the heat of the 
moment or in a controversy something is said, I would personally prefer this 
House not to take too much notice of it. But, as I said, this is my personal 
reaction which I place before this House.” 

I hope I have been consistent in this matter, not with any idea of avoiding 
this reference because I support this reference to the Privileges Committee*; 
but, quite apart from this, for the future, I may submit that it is a matter of 
maintaining the dignity of the House by not attaching too much importance to 
every odd word that some outsider says. 

[Exchanges between the Speaker and various Members have been omitted.] 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. The hon. Member is irrepressible. I am 
exceedingly sorry. The other motion is for reference to the Committee of 
Privileges. The question is: 

"That the attention of the House having been drawn by some honourable 
Members on February 10th, 1959 to a letter written to the Prime Minister 
by his Special Assistant. Shri M. O. Mathai and made public on January 
17, 1959 through Press release by the Prime Minister’s Secretariat and the 
Press Information Bureau of the Government of India in which the said 
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Shri M.O. Mathai, inter alia, remarks: 

‘But the ever-mounting tendency in our Parliament and our Press to 
attack public servants without caring to verify facts is having a devastatingly 
demoralising effect. Under such deplorable conditions very few self- 
respecting persons will care to enter Government service or public life. 

The House resolves that the matter be referred to the Committee of 
Privileges for investigation and report whether the above mentioned remarks 
of Shri M.O. Mathai made public through the Prime Minister's Secretariat 
and the Press Information Bureau of the Government of India constitute 
an adverse reflection on the dignity of the Members of Parliament and the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha and whether they constitute a contempt of 
Parliament and also to recommend what further steps the House may take 
in the matter.” 403 


136. Rajya Sabha Debate on M. O. Mathai 404 

SHRI M. O. MATHAI’ S LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER 
Dr. Z.A. Ahmad: 405 
Shri Bhupesh Gupta: 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) when he actually received the letter of his Special Assistant, Shri M.O. 
Mathai, dated January 12, 1959, which was published in the newspapers 
on January 17, 1959; 

(b) whether he gave consent to the release of the said letter to the press; 
and if so, when; and 

(c) whether he instructed the Press Information Bureau to release this 
letter to the Press? 

The Prime Minister (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): (a) I am not quite sure of the date, 
but probably it was the afternoon of the 12th January. 


403. The motion moved by Hiren Mukeijee and seconded by Parvati Krishnan was adopted. 

404. Discussion on Mathai ’s assets, 1 1 Feb. 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIV, cols 215- 
221. 

405. CPI, MP from Uttar Pradesh. 
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(b) and (c). When Shri Mathai asked me if he could release his letter to the 
Press, I said he could do so if he so wished. I did not issue any instructions to 
the P.I.B. myself. But Shri Mathai asked me if he may give it to the P.R.O. for 
release. I said I had no objection. 

DR. Z. A. Ahmad: May I know. Sir, whether while giving consent to the 
publication of the letter, the Prime Minister carefully noted the information 
Mr. Mathai gives about his two insurance policies and whether it is a fact 
that Shri Mathai had a third insurance annuity policy taken in 1957 and that 
the entire premium on this policy amounting to Rs. 48,546 was paid outright 
in one lump sum to yield at maturity in seven years Rs. 57,000 in block 
amount or Rs. 3,600 per annum until death? If the Prime Minister was 
aware of this fact, may I know whether he made enquiries from Mr. Mathai 
as to why that was omitted in the letter? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member has put a detailed question. The brief 
answer to that question is that I rather hurriedly read the letter and did not 
enquire any further about other matters. But these various things had come up 
before me in different forms from time to time. I had not wholly enquired into 
them and I cannot off-hand say straight off if this particular matter which the 
hon. Member has referred to had been before me at some stage or other. I will 
enquire into that. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: While giving consent to this letter I hope the Prime 
Minister noted where Mathai makes reference to his personal assets; “I 
had enough to live on and I was not in need of paid employment”. Is the 
Prime Minister aware that in 1946-47 Mr. Mathai was acting as a special 
correspondent of the "Daily Vande Mataram'\ published in Lahore, on Rs. 
200 per month or so usually remitted to him in bank draft for special 
assignments of certain sorts? If he knew of it, may I know whether he 
enquired from him as to why this particular fact had been omitted by Mr. 
Mathai while he was speaking about his substantial assets? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: When Mr. Mathai came to me about 1945-46 — I think 
in 1945 I met him — he gave me an account of his assets which were very 
considerable. I do not remember the figure — I forget it — two or three lakhs, 
something like that — because at that time I told him that I could not afford to 
pay any salary to anybody, big salary. But he had been getting a large salary 
from an American establishment. Red Cross, and subsequently too on various 
occasions he gave me information of his various assets. On two or three 
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occasions I enquired into them because some development had taken place. He 
bought some property in the Kulu Valley or something. I enquired and he gave 
me a list again. I cannot remember this petty incident which the hon. Member 
mentions. There were bigger sums involved which he told me about. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether the Prime Minister has been 
good enough to recollect that when Mr Mathai joined him, he told him that 
he had a life insurance policy of only Rs. 2000? May I know whether, 
before he joined him, that fact was mentioned to the Prime Minister? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: How can I remember what happened eleven years ago? 
I have definite knowledge that he informed me of his investments which were 
considerable. 

Shri Sonusing Dhansing Patil: 406 What were the special qualifications of the 
Special Assistant and what was his pay? 

Mr. Chairman: 407 This question relates to the release of the said letter and 
whether he instructed the Press Information Bureau. We are now going 
beyond the release into the details of the content of that letter. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Sir, on a point of order. A letter has been released by 
the Prime Minister, and we are informed by the Prime Minister that the 
contents had been gone through by him hurriedly in a wrong mood. 
Naturally we would like to know whether the Prime Minister of the country 
carefully looked into the implications of the letter even when hurriedly he 
gave consent for its release to the Press. We are entitled to know this from 
the Leader of the other House, the Prime Minister of the country and one 
of the great personalities of India. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: What exactly is the hon. Member entitled to know? He 
said so much that I forgot the point of it. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: I am very sorry the Prime Minister could not catch it. 
I am very sorry, and I apologise to the Prime Minister. All that I would like 
to know from him is whether the Prime Minister was conscious of the 
fact that this letter apart from containing nasty allegations against us, 

406. Congress, MP from Maharashtra. 

407. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 
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contained certain very important statements, such as the Prime Minister 
protecting somebody perpetually and others periodically, some such 
insinuations, and all that; whether the Prime Minister carefully considered 
the pros and cons and the implications of a document of this kind before 
consenting even hurriedly to its being released through the Government 
agency. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The answer is obvious. If I had considered it carefully, 
I would not have given the permission. 

RESIGNATION OF SHRI M.O. MATHAI 

Shri V.K. Dhage: 408 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether it is 
a fact that Shri M.O. Mathai, Special Assistant to the Prime Minister, has 
resigned his post and if so, why? 

The Prime Minister (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): Shri Mathai sent me his resignation 
which I accepted. He is at present on two months’ leave prior to the resignation 
taking effect. The reasons for his resignation are stated in the letter he issued. 

Mr. Chairman: It is the same question as the previous one. So, Mr. Dhage, 
don’t repeat the old questions. 

Shri V.K. Dhage: I take it that the letter that has been released by the Press 
Information Bureau is the letter which the Prime Minister is referring to. 
Mr. Mathai has said: “When I joined you in Allahabad in January 1946, at a 
time when it was not monetarily profitable to do so, you were aware of my 
background.” May I know what was his ground that the Prime Minister 
was aware of? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: His financial background. Sir. 

Shri V.K. Dhage: May I know whether he was a steno-typist drawing Rs. 
200 or Rs. 300 a month? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. He was getting a very high salary — I do not 
remember exactly — from the American forces in Assam. Americans, especially 
in war time, pay very high salaries. 

408. Independent, MP from Maharashtra. 
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Shri Bhupesh Gupta: When the Prime Minister was considering his letter 
of resignation, was he aware of any demand from any section of the public 
that Mr. Mathai’s case warranted a public judicial enquiry, and if so, may I 
know whether he gave thought to this proposition; and what is the 
Government’s position with regard to the demand for a public enquiry? 
Now, Sir, I ask this question because it seems... 

Mr. Chairman: You don’t explain. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I believe that something had appeared in some periodicals 
about it. Apart from that I was not aware of any demand for a public enquiry. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know . . . 

Shri V.K. Dhage: This is my question. Sir, and I must be allowed to put 
supplementaries. The Prime Minister stated that the assets that were there 
with Mr. Mathai were considerable. May I know if he could give me a 
rough idea of the extent of those assets? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, in fact I have got them actually. I cannot repeat 
them from memory. He gave me in writing and I have got papers with me. 
Broadly speaking, I believe they were Rs. 2 to 3 lakhs invested in shares, 
debentures, etc., in well-known companies. 

Shri V.K. Dhage: The Prime Minister in his Press Conference had stated 
that Mr. Mathai offered to serve with him and that he invited him to stay in 
his house as a member of the family. In spite of the fact that Mr. Mathai 
possessed Rs. 2 to 3 lakhs of property. May I know why it was necessary 
for him to come and stay with the Prime Minister? Could he not stay 
apart? 

Mr. Chairman: Many people with a lot of money can do that. 

Shri V.K. Dhage: My point is that if his means were so very high, must he 
have to accept the hospitality of the Prime Minister to stay in his house? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question of hospitality. As a matter of fact 
he did not stay with me. But it was done for convenience of work. He was 
working for me and it was much more convenient for me if he stayed with me 
than if I had to send for him. 
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Shri Jaswant Singh: 404 The Prime Minister has just now referred to the fact 
that Mr Mathai drew a large sum of money by way of salary from the 
Americans during the war time. Is the large fortune which he has got due 
to the fact that he received money from the Americans or was it inherited 
by him? Was it with him even before he joined the Americans? 

Mr Chairman: How does he know all these? 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: The Prime Minister has been good enough to give us 
an idea of the quantum of the property held by his Special Assistant, may 
I know whether at any time it occurred to him that he should tell his 
Special Assistant to file the necessary statement with regard to those 
properties with the Home Ministry? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The question never came up before me at any time. As 
a matter of fact, he was obviously filing very detailed statements in regard to 
wealth tax, expenditure tax and all that. All these statements were filed. 

137. To M.O. Mathai 

February 14, 1959 

My dear Mathai, 

I have just read your letter of the 12th February. 

So many people have been talking about various charges and insinuations, 
and references have been made in newspapers repeatedly, that it seemed to me 
improper for me to remain passive. Also, from the point of view of the public, 
I felt that all necessary facts should be placed before them so as to remove any 
doubts in their minds. There was no question of my being satisfied or 
dissatisfied. There were no doubts in my mind at any time. But we have to look 
at these questions always from the public point of view and set correct 
precedents. 

Therefore, after a great deal of consideration and consultation with friends, 
I decided asking the Cabinet Secretary to ascertain facts. I had no intention of 
having the kind of enquiry that the Communists asked for. The present enquiry 
is not any kind of a formal enquiry or a departmental enquiry according to 
rules. It has nothing to do with being a police enquiry. The Cabinet Secretary, 

409. Independent, MP from Rajasthan. 
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as the senior Civil Servant, has been asked by me to ascertain the facts and 
report to me. I could, of course, have done it myself directly, but that did not 
seem to me the proper course. 

There is nothing about this type of informal enquiry which should prove in 
the least humiliating. Of course, the whole affair is distressing. That is another 
matter. 

Apart from informing the Speaker and the Chairman about the step I have 
taken. I have not made this public. 

The Cabinet Secretary should meet you and also Rajkumari and get all the 
relevant facts. Probably it will not be necessary for him to meet anyone else, 
but it might be necessary perhaps to elucidate some particular fact. 

What the Communists have done or may do, has no relevance in this 
connection so far as I am concerned. I have only to deal with public effects 
and public reactions and correct procedures. 

When you see the Cabinet Secretary, you will give him the information 
about the third insurance annuity policy as well as the two minor insurance 
policies which you took years ago. These questions have been specifically 
raised in Parliament. 

So far as the question of privilege is concerned, there is nothing in it. But 
when such a question is raised by a number of people, it is not usually opposed. 
Unfortunately, the letter you had written to the Speaker and the Chairman was 
not well drafted. So far as I know, all that is necessary is for you to write a 
brief letter to the Speaker and the Chairman expressing your regret. Anyhow, 
before you return to Almora, you should dispose of both these matters, that is, 
in so far as the Cabinet Secretary is concerned and the Parliament privilege 
matter. 

You will, of course, see me before you return. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

138. To Vishnu Sahay 410 

I understand that Shri M.O.Mathai has come to Delhi this evening . 411 He is 
staying with Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. I think that you should take advantage of 

410. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 14 Feb. 1959. 

411. Mathai had gone to Almora with Boshi Sen on 27 January 1959. 
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his visit here to ascertain facts about the various charges and allegations made. 
He is likely to be here for three or four days. The sooner you see him, the 
better. 

2. I suggest that you see him at Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s house and not in 
the Secretariat. 

3. You will, of course, request Rajkumari also to give you such facts as 
she knows to clear up any doubts that may have arisen. 

4. Shri Mathai has written to me, in answer to a letter I had sent him 
previously about the third insurance annuity policy. He says this is quite correct. 
He had not referred to it in his previous letter because he was not paying any 
premia on it. He had already paid it up fully. The bulk of the money for the third 
policy came out of the compulsory Provident Fund which he had withdrawn 
from Government, plus some money from his current account. He tells me 
that he had informed the Finance Ministry on the subject of his withdrawing 
the money from the Provident Fund account and of his putting it in the Life 
Insurance Corporation for an insurance annuity policy. If necessary, these 
papers can be obtained from the Finance Ministry or the Accountant-General, 
Central Revenues. 

5. He also says that he had two other small normal insurance policies 
which he had taken long ago, amounting to rupees two thousand and rupees 
five thousand. 

6. I suppose you can have full particulars about these matters from Shri 
Mathai directly. 


(iil) AH India Institute of Medical Sciences 

139. To Amrit Kaur 412 

February 1, 1959 

My dear Amrit, 413 

Your letter of January 24th. You refer in this to a gift to us from the United 
States of funds for a hospital in the campus of the All India Institute of Medical 


412. File No. 40 (134)/59-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

413. President, Government Body, All India Institute of Medical Sciences. 
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Sciences. 414 If such an offer is made, I think we should accept it. But the offer 
should be a spontaneous offer by the US authorities. We should not ask for it 
or even appear to ask for this aid. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


140. To Jivraj Mehta 415 

February 8, 1959 

My dear Jivraj, 416 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd February about Professor Duraiswami 41 
and Dr. Sankaran. 418 I have not been in intimate touch with these various 
developments concerning these two persons, but the broad facts have been 
brought to my notice repeatedly by various persons. 419 Sir Harry Platt 420 also 
came to see me by himself and had a fairly long talk with me. In the course of 
this talk, he told me that Duraiswami was a brilliant Orthopaedic Surgeon who 
would be a credit to any institution. About Dr. Sankaran, he was definitely of 
opinion that he was immature and lacked judgement. But he added that it is 
possible that he may improve by greater experience. He also said that a reference 
made to him about some cases previously was not a fair reference as all the 
facts were not brought out. Therefore, he had to revise the opinion he had 
previously expressed. This I think referred to some reference made to him 
probably by Dr. Dikshit 421 

414. Amrit Kaur had reported receiving such offers of donation through the Fund for 
International Health on a recent trip to USA. 

415. File No. 2 (280)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

416. Minister of Finance in the Bombay Government, and a member of the Governing Body 
of the AIIMS. 

417. Dr P. K. Duraiswami. Professor and Head, Department of Surgery, AIIMS. 

418. Dr B. Sankaran, orthopaedic surgeon. Assistant Professor, AIIMS. 

419. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 358-361. 

420. (1886-1986); Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery, University of Manchester, 1939-51, 
and then Emeritus Professor; President, International Federation of Surgical Colleges, 
1958-66; Consultant Adviser, Ministry of Health, 1940-63, Ministry of Labour, 1952- 
64, President, British Orthopaedic Association, 1934-35, Royal College of Surgeons, 
1954-57, Central Council for the Disabled, 1969; wrote monographs and articles on 
orthopaedic surgery, medical education, hospital organisation etc. 

421. Dr B. B. Dikshit, Director, AIIMS. 
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This opinion of Sir Harry Platt naturally carried weight with me. To some 
extent, he repeated that, though in some moderate language, in the brief report 
he has given to the Director of the Institute after examining a number of cases 
treated by Dr. Sankaran. Sir Harry Platt also suggested to me that even though 
Dr. Sankaran was not mature enough to be given full charge, it would be 
desirable to give him a further opportunity of gaining experience, but this could 
only be done if there were full cooperation in the Department and Dr. Sankaran 
worked loyally under the supervision of Professor Duraiswami. 

As a result of what Sir Harry Platt told me, it seemed to me that the proper 
course would naturally be for this matter to be settled on the line suggested by 
Sir Harry Platt. That would mean that Dr. Sankaran should not be confirmed at 
this stage, but should be given a further period on probation. 

From what you have written to me, it appears that Duraiswami has 
sometimes taken up a rather difficult attitude. That may be so. But I have a 
feeling, and certainly Duraiswami has this feeling, that he has not always been 
treated fairly. You will remember the fantastic charges brought against 
Duraiswami a year or two ago when he was actually accused of taking credit 
for some researches which he had not done. This was being talked about and 
reached many people’s ears. In fact, I was informed of it myself. Sir Harry 
Platt referred this to me and expressed his great regret that any such thing 
should have been said about Duraiswami, who had done very fine work and 
was quite brilliant. 

There has been this background for a long time past in the Institute, and it 
almost appears, though I cannot be sure of it, that Sankaran has been 
complaining against Duraiswami and, perhaps, there has even been an intrigue. 
This would have been bad enough whoever was involved in it in the Institute, 
but for an Assistant Surgeon to be suspected of it against his senior made it 
much worse and certainly a breach of normal discipline and even decorum. I 
can understand the reaction of any such thing on Duraiswami. 

I have been told that Duraiswami has been asked to choose immediately or 
very soon between two courses of either to opt completely for the Institute or 
leave it. I do not see why this kind of peremptory choice should be given to 
him, and that too at short notice. A man of Duraiswami ’s eminence deserves to 
be treated better. If he leaves the Institute, it is unlikely that a man like him will 
be found to replace him. There would also be a measure of public dissatisfaction. 

I should have thought that the better course would be to continue the present 
arrangement for a further period, say, of three years. At the present moment, 
with all the unfortunate tensions that have arisen in the Institute, any final 
decision about these matters would not have been desirable and would have 
given rise to objection. 
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While I think that in the main Duraiswami has been in the right, I agree 
with you that he has taken up a difficult position occasionally. 

I think that these inner conflicts should end now and Dr. Sankaran should 
be given another year’s probation. It should be made clear, of course, that he 
should function with complete loyalty to the Chief in his Department. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


141. ToAmritKaur 422 

February 14, 1959 

My dear Amrit, 

Your letter of the 14th February. 423 1 have spoken to Karmarkar about Dr. Wig. 
He tells me that it was decided long ago to continue Dr. Wig till he had attained 
the age of sixty. 424 Perhaps, some confusion has arisen because his original 
services were with the Punjab Government. Anyhow, there is no question of 
his retiring at the earlier age. 

I was surprised not to find you present at the Conference on Planned 
Parenthood today. 425 On enquiring from Karmarkar, 426 he expressed his surprise 
too. Apparently, the Conference Secretariat was issuing invitations. He is 
enquiring into the matter. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


422. File No. 40 (134)/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

423. Amrit Kaur informed Nehru that Dr Wig, Professor of Medicine at the AIIMS, was 
greatly relieved to hear of Nehru’s assurance of retaining him until the age of 60. 

424. Dr K. L. Wig was Principal of Medical College & Dean of Medical Faculty in Punjab 
University and had joined the AIIMS in 1958. He went on to become Director of AIIMS 
in 1964. See also SWJN/SS/41 /pp.464-465. 

425. Amrit Kaur explained in the same letter that she had been neither informed nor invited, 
but she wished it all success. 

426. Union Minister of State for Health. 
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(d) Passport and Visa 

142. To Subimal Dutt 427 

I have spoken to the Home Minister about this matter. 

2. For the present there is nothing pending before us as this case has 
already been disposed of. 428 However, as the Deputy Speaker 429 mentioned this 
matter to Deputy Minister Lakshmi Menon, I suggest that the Deputy Minister 
might speak to him on the subject. She might tell him that naturally we attach 
importance to any recommendation that he might make, but this case has been 
disposed of. If, however, the Deputy Speaker wishes us to reopen it, we are 
prepared to do so if a fresh application is made. Our reluctance in issuing a 
passport previously was chiefly conditioned by our desire to avoid communal 
questions being raised among Indians in other countries such as Malaya, etc. 
The position of Indians there is, none too happy. The only way they can pull 
their weight is by functioning together. Unfortunately, this is not always done 
and communal questions come in the way. This weakens the Indians abroad 
and even brings them into some measure of disrepute. We are, therefore, anxious 
to avoid this question being raised there. This was our reason for not issuing 
the passport previously. We should like the Deputy Speaker to consider this 
matter and then advise us. We shall abide by his advice. 

143. ToM. J. Desai 430 

General Akbar Khan of Pakistan came to see me on the 30th January. We talked 
about various matters. In the course of this talk he mentioned the difficulties 
he had had like others in getting the visa for India and how he has had to visit 
Police Stations and the like in India after coming here. Even that day he said a 
constable had come to his house to see his passport. His wife had also to suffer 
in this way about visas. 


427. Note to FS, 20 Jan. 1959. 

428. This refers to refusal to grant passport facilities to Giani Bhupinder Singh. 

429. Hukam Singh. 

430. Note to CS, 1 Feb. 1959. File No. 20/40/59-F-III, p. 1, MHA. 
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I do not know why this kind of harassing practice is still being pursued. 
Cannot we do anything to improve it? 431 

144. ToM.J. Desai 432 

Whatever the policy of Pakistan might be, I do not see why we should have 
any rules which harass people who come here. 433 It is one thing to be strict. 
That need not mean harassment. 

2. General Akbar Khan was not complaining to me about Indian practice, 
but referring to Indo-Pakistan relations generally and how on both sides there 
are harassing rules. 


(e) Administration of Public Trusts 

145. To Vishnu Sahay 434 

I am sending you a question for the Rajya Sabha. Is there any rule or convention 
or practice in regard to Ministers becoming Trustees of Charitable Trusts? I 
imagine that there is no such rule. But it will not be quite proper for them to be 
Trustees of some Trusts. That would depend on the nature of the Trust. 

2. I am at present a Trustee of the Jallianwala Bagh Trust. That is by an 
Act of Parliament. I think I am also a Trustee of the Gandhi Ashram, Meerut. 
I have been a Trustee of this for twenty years, although I have not had much 
to do with it except annually to see their accounts and sign the paper. I think I 
am also a Trustee of the Swaraj Bhavan Trust. So far as I can remember, I am 


431. M.J. Desai informed Nehru on 7 February that General Akbar Khan’s case had to be 
referred to the Ministry by the High Commissioner as the issue of visas to military and 
ex-military personnel from Pakistan had to be regulated with some care. He also stated 
that except once, on 24 January 1959 for obtaining residential permit, the General did not 
have to visit any office or police station, and no constable called on him. 

432. Note to CS, 7 Feb. 1959. File No. 29/40/59-F.HI, pp. 5-6/n., MHA. 

433. Desai had written that while Pakistan Government’s treatment of Indian nationals visiting 
Pakistan, particularly East Pakistan, left much to be desired, the Pakistanis had a way of 
glibly hinting at all sorts of hardships. 

434. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 2 Feb. 1959. File No. 12/66/59. Public I, p. 1., MHA. Also 
available in JN Collection. 
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not connected with any other organisation as Trustee, though there is a proposal 
for me to become a Trustee of the new Gandhi Peace Foundation Trust. 

3. I imagine some other Ministers are also Trustees of such Charitable 
Trusts. For instance, the Finance Minister is, I believe, a Trustee for the 
Navajivan Trust, which is a press in Ahmedabad. He may be a Trustee of other 
funds too. 

4. If you think it necessary, you can ask the Ministers about this. 435 

146. To Vishnu Sahay 436 

I should have liked to answer this question myself. However, the Home Minister 
can now deal with it. I do not want a Minister of State or a Deputy Minister to 
deal with it. In any event, I should be especially informed when this question is 
likely to come up as I would like to be present on that occasion. 

2. I do not think it is necessary at this stage to lay on the Table of the 
House a long list of all the Trusts with which Ministers are concerned. We 
should, however, prepare such a list and keep it ready, and if later it is decided 
to place it on the Table of the House, we shall do so. 

3. The answer to the question I would suggest is as follows: 

(a): Yes. There is no rule or convention preventing Ministers from becoming 
Trustees of Charitable Trusts. Normally such Trusts are created from 
donations from private individuals. The question of correct conventions 
which should be observed by Ministers, both at the Centre and in the 
States, in connection with their membership of commercial or other 
corporate bodies, has been examined by the Ministry of Home Affairs from 
time to time and communications addressed to the State Governments on 
the subject. According to these directions, a Minister should not hold any 
office such as directorship, honorary or remunerative, or active membership 
in private companies or public corporations, trade unions, local self- 
governing institutions and like organisations. There is no objection to a 
Minister holding ex-officio membership of such bodies as a Senate, 
Syndicate, Court of a University, or Committees or local self-governing 
institutions. It has been stated that there is no objection to a Minister holding 
an honorary appointment of office-bearer of a philanthropic organisation. 

435. K. P. Mathrani, Joint Secretary to the Cabinet, circularised Ministers on 4 February 1959 
for details about their membership of trusts. 

436. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 7 Feb. 1959. File No. 12/66/59, pp. 8-9, MHA. Also available 
in JN Collection. 
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A Minister may further own shares in joint stock companies in the same 
way as he may hold other property. 

There is thus no objection to Ministers becoming Trustees of Charitable 
Trusts. The general rule applied is that a Minister should not hold any 
business appointment or directorship which might interfere with complete 
regard for his duties; nor should he have any commercial dealings of any 
kind which may give rise to the suggestion that he is preferring personal 
advantage to State interest. 

(b): Many Ministers of the Central Government are Trustees of Charitable 
or educational Trusts or Endowments. The Prime Minister is a Trustee of 

i) The Gandhi Memorial Fund, 

ii) Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Memorial Fund, 

iii) The Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial Fund. 

iv) Swaraj B ha wan Trust, and 

v) Gandhi Ashram, Meerut. 

He has been a Trustee of the Swaraj Bhawan Trust and Gandhi Ashram for 
over twenty-five years . 457 

Information about other Ministers can be collected and. if so. desired, will 
be laid on the Table of the House. 


437. On 8 February 1959. K. Ram suggested, and Nehru agreed, to add the name of Harprasad 
Siksha Nidhi. Banaras to this list. The next sentence was modified: “He has been a 
Trustee of the Swaraj Bhavan Trust, Gandhi Ashram and Harprasad Siksha Nidhi for 
over 25 years. The Prime Minister has also been appointed a Trustee of the Jallianwala 
Bagh National Memorial Trust under Section 4 of Act XXV of 1951.” 
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IE. DEVELOPMENT 


(a) Economy 


147. Preparations for the Third Plan 1 2 3 


(i) Planning 


Present 
Chairman ' 1 
Member (IT&D) 

Member (NR) 

Member (Agriculture) 
Member (Industry) 

Prof. P.C. Mahalanobis' 
Dy. Minister of Planning 
Secretary 

Additional Secretary 
Joint Secretary (SS) 

Dr. S.R. Sen 

Deputy Secretary (IT&D) 
Chief (PP) 

Directors (PA)/(Ind.)/(E) 


Minister of Community Development 

Secretary/Special Secretary 
Ministry of Finance 
Deptt. of Economic Affairs. 

Advisers, Programme Administration 
Shri Nawab Singh 
Shri M.S. Sivaraman 
Shri M.R. Bhide 

Adviser (Planning)/Economic Adviser/ 
Adviser (I&P) 


Shri Pitamber Pant’s 4 note on “Certain dimensional hypotheses concerning the 
Third Five Year Plan” was taken up for consideration. 

Shri Pant briefly summarised the main conclusions of his paper. In the 
paper he had tried to spell out the implications of a minimum programme of 
development which could meet the challenge of employment due to the increase 
in population, bring the economy to the ‘take off’ point and ensure continued 
development at a rapid rate without dependence on any substantial foreign aid 
beyond the period of the Third Five Year Plan. The problem of employment 


1 . Summary Record of an informal meeting of the Planning Commission. New Delhi. 3 Jan. 
1959. File No. Plan/51/4/58. Planning Commission. Also available in JN Collection. 

2. Jawaharlal Nehru was the Chairman of the Planning Commission. 

3. P. C. Mahalanobis. Member. Planning Commission. 

4. Head. Perspective Planning Division. Planning Commission. 
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could be tackled on an adequate basis ultimately only through rapid 
industrialisation, but the tempo of industrialisation in the initial stages would be 
governed to a considerable extent by the availability of foreign exchange. All 
along there would further be the need of raising agricultural production to 
levels necessary for supplying the full requirement of food and other industrial 
raw materials for a growing population and a developing economy. Development 
in any one sector is related to and conditioned by advance in many others and 
unless the whole economy is viewed in all its related aspects, in its dynamic 
course, consideration of basic policies and approaches might suffer in the 
absence of a tentative conceptual framework. Even at this early stage of 
deliberation, he therefore felt it was desirable to have rough idea of the relevant 
dimensions involved — physical targets and financial outlays — and to see these 
in their inter-relationship so that the discussion could be fruitful and realistic. 
The main purpose of his paper was to present some of these dimensions against 
the background of investment projections made in the Second Plan report. The 
figures given were based on certain preliminary studies and were sufficiently 
realistic to illustrate the problem at this stage, the actual figures for individual 
sectors might undergo revision as a result of further studies and subsequent 
examination. 

He pointed out that recent surveys undertaken by the National Sample 
Survey showed that the rate of increase of population was nearer 2% rather 
than 1.25% per annum hitherto assumed. This would mean that for achieving 
the rate of growth of per capita national income of the order of 4% per year, as 
contemplated in the Second Plan report, national income should rise by 6 per 
cent per year rather than 5 per cent per year, aimed at in the Second Plan. In 
his paper, he had therefore assumed that the Third Plan might seek to raise 
national income at the rate of 6% per annum, giving a national income target of 
Rs. 17,000 crores in 1965-66 at present prices and involving a net investment 
of Rs. 10,000 crores over the plan period, (implying a net output-capital ratio 
of .45 for the whole economy). Agricultural output, including production of 
food grains, would have to increase by at least 5% per annum to keep in step 
with the rising level of the economy. Turning to the problem of employment, 
Shri Pant said that the minimum programme aimed at the modest goal of not 
letting the unemployment situation get worse during the Third Plan so that at 
least the additions to labour forces during the period were fully absorbed. A 
bigger investment would be necessary to take care of the backlog of 
unemployment. The nature of the problem was different in rural and urban 
areas. In rural areas the solution for under-employment and unemployment has 
to be sought in the increased productivity of agriculture rather than in the 
creation of specific jobs while in the urban areas it was necessary to approach 
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the problem from the point of view of identifying fairly specifically the job 
opportunities resulting from the investment in the economy. While in rural 
areas the rate of growth might be somewhat less than 2% in urban areas it 
might be as high as 4% taking into account both the natural increase in population 
and the continuing migration from rural to urban areas. The average annual 
addition to the rural labour force was estimated at 2.2 million and urban labour 
force at 1.1 million. If an increase of production of the order of 5% per year 
could be realised in the agricultural sector, the additions to the labour force in 
the rural areas would be provided for through all round increase in work and 
activity. Job opportunities had to be provided in urban areas either as employees 
or self-employed persons. It appeared necessary to provide 40% of employment 
in mining and manufacturing industries to ensure a balanced development and 
a minimum reasonable income to the worker and the balance of 60% to be 
absorbed in construction, public utilities, transport and communications, 
financing and trade, and professional and other services. Rs. 3300 crores 
represented the requisite order of investment in industries, the main sectors 
being machinery, metal, chemicals, besides power. The targets of industrial 
production had to be seen from the point of view of strengthening and broadening 
the industrial base as quickly as possible so as to make accelerated growth 
possible at later stages and the mechanics of this process had been set out in 
the industrial targets for 1960-75. The industrial programme would have to be 
a judicious combination of large scale and small scale, capital intensive and 
labour intensive units, so as to ensure maximum productivity with given capital 
and labour. 

So far as agriculture was concerned Shri Pant felt that it was very important 
to make adequate provision for specific inputs, such as irrigation, fertilisers, 
insecticides, better implement, seeds, credit, etc. In his proposals he was not 
leaving it mainly to institutional changes to bring about increase in agricultural 
production. The object was to make sure that at least 5 per cent increase per 
annum in agricultural production was achieved and towards that end provision 
had been made for investment or irrigation, fertilisers, credit, etc. To the extent 
institutional changes enabled us to secure a large increase in production without 
diversion of further resources to agriculture, the economy would gain in strength 
and even bigger programme of investment could then be thought of. Turning 
to the over-all position, he estimated that investment in the public sector would 
be Rs. 6,700 crores as compared to Rs. 3,300 crores in the private sector. This 
ratio of 67:33 is a slight improvement in favour of the public sector when 
compared to the ratio 60:40 in the Second Plan. This would imply an increase 
in private sector investment in the Third Plan over that in the Second Plan of 
the order of 35-40 per cent while the public sector increase would be about 75 
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per cent, or double as much. 

As regards the foreign exchange implications of his proposals, Shri Pant 
said that in terms of his hypotheses, net foreign assistance required should be 
progressively reduced and the proportion it bears to domestic savings would 
be brought down sharply. For instance, while in 1960-61 net foreign assistance 
would account for Rs. 350 crores out of Rs. 1400 crores of total net investment, 
which is as much as 25% of the net investment, in 1965-66 it should be only 
Rs. 100 crores out of Rs. 2400 crores which is only about 4% of the total 
investment. This foreign assistance would have to be in the form of long term 
credit, payment starting after 10-15 years, rather than in the form of short 
term, high interest bearing loans earmarked for specific projects. In this 
connection, Shri Pant referred to the suggestions made by Mr. Kust in a recent 
article in the ‘New Republic’ dated the 15th December, 1958. 5 The figure of 3 
billion credit over a period of seven years, considered reasonable by Mr. Kust, 
happened to correspond closely to the estimate made by him and Shri Anjaria 6 
independently. He felt that during the Third Five Year Plan about Rs. 700-800 
crores should be invested in a large range of machine building industries which 
should produce an output worth Rs. 500-600 crores per annum at the end of 
the Plan period and help reduce imports. He also felt that about Rs. 100 to Rs. 
120 crores per year could be found through the expansion of mercantile exports 
by 1965-66. There was large scope for expansion of traditional exports in new 
markets besides pushing new imports to older markets. But there would be 
also a need for some curb in consumption at home if this was to be achieved. 
So far as invisibles were concerned, he felt that there was need and scope for 
a large expansion of the shipping industry so that within a period of 10 years or 
so, it could take care of half of our shipping requirements. 

So far as resources were concerned, Shri Pant said that there was little 
likelihood of getting any surplus from the current revenues on the existing 
basis during the Third Five Year Plan and therefore almost the entire investment 
plan would have to be financed by exploiting new sources. This was also the 
conclusion of Shri Anjaria’s paper. In his paper ‘Dimensional Hypotheses’, he 
had dealt with the resources aspect more from the point of view of highlighting 
the areas which called for attention rather than to present a carefully worked 
out scheme of raising resources. These areas were (a) profits of public 
enterprises, (b) profits of state trading and or additional excises (c) taxes on 

5. Matthew J. Kust, “US Aid to India — How Much is Enough?” in The New Republic , 15 

Dec. 1958, Washington D. C. 

6. J. J. Anjaria, Chief, Economic Division, Planning Commission, and Chief Economic 

Adviser, Ministry of Finance, 1956-61. 
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wealth, expenditure, estate duties etc., (d) surpluses from agriculture, (e) loans, 
small savings deficit financing etc. Any scheme of financing a big plan would 
have to depend primarily on these sources although the relative significance 
may vary depending on the realities of a situation. Shri Pant proceeded to 
discuss the rationale of the financial targets. He said he had put surplus of 
public enterprises at Rs. 1,000 crores. This would be true only if industrial 
production was steadily stepped up in accordance with targets laid down. In 
this connection Shri Pant emphasised the need for continuity of planning effort. 
It was essential to ensure that production was not bunched together at a certain 
scheduled date, but was continuously increasing. If it was desired to obtain a 
certain production in steel, a decision was necessary right now as to whether 
the plants at present under construction were to be expanded further. If this 
was not done, production would not materialise in time and the surplus taken 
credit of on the resources side will not be forthcoming. Thus, whether viewed 
from the physical or the financial side, planning must be dynamic and continuous 
and must be characterised by forethought. Profits of state trading and additional 
taxes on commodities could yield about Rs 1300 crores, implying an import of 
6-7% on an average on marketable produce. As an off-set to this indirect tax, 
impinging mostly on the common man, and for other good reasons, there was 
a good case for stepping up of wealth tax, expenditure tax, estate duties etc. 
and this he thought could bring in about Rs. 400 crores, if earnestly attempted. 
He had originally estimated that taxation of agricultural production could give 
about Rs. 2700 crores. This would have meant a stepping of mobilisation of 
agricultural surplus to the level resorted to in Japan and China and other countries 
at the initial stages of industrialisation. On reconsideration he felt that this source 
might be made to yield only Rs. 600 or Rs. 700 crores, if it was possible to 
count on small savings and borrowings to the extent of Rs. 1800 crores as 
indicated by Shri Anjaria. Another source which deserved attention was 
compulsory life insurance of all employees. This could fetch Rs. 500 crores on 
the basis of a premium of about 7% of salary. Shri Pant agreed that all these 
measures would no doubt increase the absolute burden on the community but 
since production would be also going up, there would be no encroachment on 
existing levels of consumption. If production does steadily increase as planned, 
per capita consumption would expand by 15 per cent or more although the 
relative proportion of consumption to total income would suffer a reduction 
from 80 per cent to 75 per cent. All that is required is that half of the additional 
income is set aside for investment. The additional sacrifice implied is of the 
order of one anna in the rupee. All these figures were tentative, but the main 
thing was to take a view of the broad dimensions at this stage. Once that was 
done, the logic and consistency of the proposals would be developed in another 
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paper on the basis of further studies. 

The Chairman felt that we should first assess the minimum requirements 
e.g., these resulting from factors like increase in population as mentioned in 
Shri Anjaria’s note. The next question would be how much further we could 
go. There would come the question of choice. In that context both the 
perspective position as well as the inter-relations between different sectors 
would have to be kept in mind. After a broad view had been taken, all the 
important details would have to be examined very carefully. The question of 
financial resources was equally important. The volume and the manner in which 
they could be raised would present very difficult problems. The paper envisaged 
that foreign assistance of the border of Rs. 1,000 crores would be required for 
investment in the public sector and another Rs. 400 to 500 crores would be 
necessary for repayment of loans, making a total of Rs. 1400 to Rs. 1500 
crores. Repayment of the new loans would have also to be taken into account. 

Professor Mahalanobis explained that if these new loans were long-term 
loans and not short-term loans the problem of repayment would not present 
any difficulty during the Third and Fourth Five Year Plan periods. The Chairman 
expressed the view that in Shri Pant’s paper food production was shown as 
improving at a rather low rate. 

In reply to the question by the Chairman, Shri Pant explained that basic 
assumption was that there would be no food import during the Third Plan 
period and that food production would go up from (assumed) 75 million tons 
in 1960-61 to 95 million tons in 1966-67, the average rate of increase being 5 % 
per annum. 

The Minister for Defence felt that the programme presented by Shri Pant 
might lead to three spiral effects. Firstly, any scheme of compulsory life insurance 
would raise costs and that in turn would raise prices. Secondly, any attempt to 
raise revenue through State trading would also increase costs. Thirdly, if large 
loans were taken from other countries that would shift the emphasis from 
production within the country to production in other countries. The liabilities 
created by these loans would also raise costs in the ultimate analysis. 

Shri Anjaria said that the main point for consideration was how much was 
proposed to be taken away from consumption for investment as such a transfer 
was bound to raise prices to some extent. If this transfer were effected by 
taxation, it could be planned and deliberately directed in desirable directions. 
On the other hand, if the transfer were affected by deficit financing, the rise in 
prices would be unplanned. So he felt that we should rely more on taxes and 
less on deficit financing. The Defence Minister was of the view that the prices 
of essentials would rise, and not merely those of luxuries or semi-luxuries. 
Professor Mahalanobis pointed out that deficit financing could be carried out 
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safely to a certain limit only and not beyond that. Hence indirect taxes would be 
a better alternative. The Defence Minister felt that the extent to which deficit 
financing would lead to a rise in prices would really depend on how production 
behaved under its impact. On the other hand, any indirect tax which was 
calculated to raise large revenue must be a tax on essential commodities and, 
therefore, would invariably raise the prices of these commodities. Professor 
Mahalanobis pointed out that under the proposals under consideration, although 
people might have relatively less for consumption, they would still have more 
for consumption in absolute terms. For instance, if production went up from 
100 to 130 and the proportion going to consumption went down from 80% to 
75%, the absolute amount available for consumption would still go up from 80 
to about 100. The Defence Minister said that statistically it might be correct to 
say that in absolute terms consumption would increase, but it was necessary 
to consider different categories of commodities and also to see what the effect 
on different sections of society was going to be. 

Shri Anjaria pointed out that year to year phasing was even more important 
than the magnitude for the over-all five year period. For instance, one could 
not say whether food production would go up next year and any sharp fall in 
production in a particular year was bound to create difficulties and had to be 
provided against. Again, more production was not enough. There was the 
question of mopping up the agricultural surplus which was extremely difficult 
in a country like ours where 50% of farmers had a gross income of less than 
Rs. 600 a year. Professor Mahalanobis said that even if one did not have to 
provide for increased consumption, it was essential to provide for the additional 
employment required and that was a basic question. The Plan must find 
employment for the increase in the labour force that was forecast. 

Member (A) drew attention to page 2 of the note where it was envisaged 
that from shramdan, Rs 1,000 crores would be available. He wished to know 
whether this would be a part of the Plan. Shri Pant explained that what he had 
meant was that voluntary contribution of labour could make an effective 
contribution in building productive assets in rural areas. The figure of Rs. 
1,000 crores was merely an arithmetical result of imputing certain value to an 
assumed volume of voluntary labour. It was not in the nature of a financial 
resource which could be made available for planned development. Its main role 
was of increasing the efficacy of investments in rural areas. In his hypotheses, 
the net investment did not take this into reckoning on the resources side although 
a favourable capital output ration was assumed for agriculture with this kind of 
effort in view. Besides agriculture, there was room for contribution of this type 
in construction works and the Plan may indicate separately as part of private 
sector investment, imputed value of voluntary effort of this type. 
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Member (I) emphasised that indirect taxes were bound to raise prices and 
if this was sought to be obviated by having selective indirect taxes, then those 
taxes would merely reduce consumption rather than raise revenue. Shri Anjaria 
agreed that taxes were bound to raise prices but he felt that a hard decision in 
that respect had to be taken. In fact even a liberal economist like Bernstein 7 had 
hinted that taxes should not be taken into account in computing cost of living 
indices which show that a rise in prices due to taxes need not be considered as 
something very undesirable. The general feeling, however, was that no distinction 
could be made between rise in prices caused by taxes and by other factors. 

Professor Mahalanobis felt that the relative merits of deficit financing and 
indirect taxes might be considered at a later date but it was important to take an 
early view on the order of investment for the Third Five Year Plan. He said that 
early decision should be taken as to how further work should be done in regard 
to the drawing up of the Plan. Should we prepare a fuller draft? Should we 
work on the basis of a total investment of Rs. 10,000 crores? Member (I) 
pointed out that Rs. 10.000 crores at present prices might ultimately become 
Rs. 12,000 crores or even more at current prices. Therefore, in considering 
this problem, projections should also be made of the trend in prices during the 
next few years. Moreover, he found that the figures of surpluses from public 
enterprises given by Shri Pant in his paper differed substantially from those 
which the Industry Division had and this required looking into carefully before 
any view could be taken. 

The Chairman said that the main problem was how prices of food and 
cloth would behave. What happened to prices in other sectors was comparatively 
less important, but it should be our endeavour to keep prices of food and cloth 
down. Member (I) pointed out that even in production of food went up by 5% 
per annum as envisaged in the paper, prices might still continue to rise on 
account of other factors. He wished to know whether by State trading prices 
of food could be kept down. Shri Anjaria mentioned that the Committee of 
officials went into the question felt that the cost of handling foodgrains by 
Government agencies would not be less than that charged by wholesale traders 
in normal times, although State trading would certainly avoid the abnormal 
profits which wholesale traders made in abnormal years. 

The Minister for Community Development felt that the target of 5 % per 
annum fixed for food production was too low and that the production of food 
could and should be increased much more. The Chairman agreed with him. 
The Ministry for Community Development felt that from that point of view the 

7. Peter L. Bernstein; well known contemporary economist, financial expert and historian; 

experienced in teaching and investment; wrote many books. 
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investment proposed by Shri Pant for agriculture appeared to be unduly low. 
Professor Mahalanobis said that the bulk of the investment required for 
agriculture was really short-term investment and could be stepped up at any 
time if necessary. Therefore, there should not be much difficulty about providing 
more funds for agriculture if that was really needed. Member (I) pointed out 
that as increase was at compound interest rate of 5 % per annum the effective 
increase would be much higher than the average figure of 5 % per annum. 

Professor Mahalanobis suggested that at this meeting a broad decision in 
principle might be taken to the effect that further work on the Plan should be 
done on the basis of a total investment of Rs. 10,000 crores. Member (NR) 
said that if work was to be done on this basis, it would be desirable at the same 
time to work on an alternative basis, such as a total investment of Rs. 7500 
crores. Shri Tarlok Singh said that while Shri Pitamber Pant’s paper had provided 
a valuable starting point and further work should be done on it, he felt that 
figures had a way of becoming and leading to difficulties and that the stage for 
arriving at levels of investment would come somewhat later. At this stage it 
was necessary to give attention to those issues which lay behind investment 
magnitudes. In this connection, he felt that besides the question of resources 
which was already being considered the issues which needed early attention 
were (a) study of the restraints on consumption of commodities whose 
consumption could be reduced and who would be affected by such reductions, 

(b) study of the cost structure of industries, especially those providing exports, 

(c) wage and income policy and (d) price policies. Professor Mahalanobis said 
that these studies could proceed simultaneously with what he had suggested. 
The Defence Minister said that it was not correct at this stage to proceed in 
terms of what were essentially statistical aggregates. 

The Chairman felt that the subject would naturally require further 
consideration and there should be another meeting after Deputy Chairman’s 
return. He suggested that Shn Asoka Mehta’s paper 8 should also be considered. 

The Minister of Defence suggested that a short one page summary should 
be added to every paper which was circulated for consideration. 


8. See pp. 412-418. 
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148. To Morarji Desai 

14th January, 1959 

My dear Moraiji, 9 

1 hope you have completely recovered and that I shall see you in full health 
soon. 10 

Sometime ago Nicholas Kaldor 11 sent me a note on tax reform in India. 12 
This was apparently based on an address he had given to the Informal 
Consultative Committee of Parliament. 13 Very probably he sent you a copy of 
this note also. Nevertheless, I am sending you a copy. 

Kaldor’s ideas and many of the points he makes seem to me very well 
worth considering. Not all of them perhaps, but some certainly have great 
substance in them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. Union Minister of Finance. 

10. After an operation to remove a stone from the kidney. 

1 1 . British economist. 

1 2. Kaldor recommended progressive direct taxation both for faster economic growth and for 
social cohesion essential to democracy. The new taxes on capital gains, wealth, personal 
expenditure and gifts were a beginning, but they were “seriously defective” and so 
“heavily riddled with loopholes and exemptions that they bear only a superficial 
resemblance to the taxes” he had originally recommended; reforms in business and company 
taxation had not been tackled at all; and he warned that unless these were supplemented 
by other legislation and far-reaching administrative reforms, “this noble attempt at creating 
an egalitarian democracy will end in failure.” 

13. Nicholas Kaldor addressed the Informal Consultative Committee of the Parliament in 
New Delhi on 16 December 1958. 
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149. To V. Narahari Rao 

January 16, 1959 

My dear Narahari Rao, 14 

I received your letter of the 3rd January when I was away in Nagpur. I have 
been very busy since then, and hence could not reply to it. 

In your letter, you have expressed your concern at Ministers and others in 
high authority making pronouncements on imminent taxation and allied matters. 15 
You have not given any particular instances. But it would appear from your 
letter that you were referring to the speech delivered by the Finance Minister 
“recently in Calcutta. 16 

You refer to the practice in the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. and to the 
case of Dr. Dalton. 17 It is clear that no indication should be given by anyone in 
a responsible position of imminent taxation, which might enable some people 
to take unfair advantage of it. But it is quite another thing for taxation policies 
to be discussed. I am not aware of a single case where anything has been said 
by any person in authority here in regard to the details of imminent taxation. 

There is another point which has to be borne in mind. In the United Kingdom 
and, perhaps, also in the U.S.A. in the old days, the main structure of taxation 
was a fixed one. All that the Chancellor had to do was to raise or lower some 
taxes or duties. It was necessary that these should be kept completely secret. 

But it seems to me essential in a democratic society and, more especially, 
where planning is taking place, for full discussions about the taxation system. 
The Finance Minister today does not function in this matter as he might have 
done in the nineteenth century in England. We are constantly discussing 
economic matters as well as broad taxation policies in the Planning Commission, 
in the Cabinet and even to some extent in public. That appears to me the essence 
of democratic working where planning is taking place. This does not mean 
giving any particular information which can be utilised for unfair purposes by 


14. Comptroller and Auditor General of India, 1948-54. 

15. Narahari Rao had complained of leaders making frequent pronouncements on taxation 
and related matters. He stressed the need for the utmost confidentiality in these matters, 
as was the practice in the UK and USA, in order to prevent speculation and tax avoidance. 

16. On 5 December 1 958, Union Finance Minister Moraiji Desai spoke on ways of augmenting 
income; making an assessment of resources; attracting foreign capital; the population 
problem and so on. 

17. Hugh Dalton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had to resign on 13 November 1947 after 
an off-the-cuff remark on forthcoming taxes to a journalist just before this budget speech. 
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anyone. It does mean encouraging the public to think of certain basic problems 
which confront us. Unless the public mind is prepared in this way, it would 
never be possible to get out of a rut. 

In England, the Labour Party puts forward its policy proposals involving 
all kinds of taxation in order to educate the public mind. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


150. To B.V. Keskar 18 

January 17, 1959 

My dear Balkrishna, 

Your letter of January 12th about a permanent exhibition of our Plan and 
developments. 19 

I agree with you that there should be such a permanent exhibition, and I do 
not think that the sum you have mentioned is at all excessive for this purpose. 

As you indicate yourself in your letter, the Commerce & Industry Ministry 
might also be thinking of a permanent exhibition. I think that our science people 
are thinking on the same lines. Obviously, all this has to be co-related. An 
attempt should be made for the various Ministries concerned to meet together 
for this purpose. The Cabinet Secretary might take the initiative in this matter. 

You suggest that the exhibition should be held at some more central place. 
I do not know of any place big enough for this other than the present exhibition 
grounds. I think the exhibition grounds are well known now for exhibitions 
and are not too far. 

I am sending your letter and a copy of this letter to the Cabinet Secretary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


18. File No. 43 (38)/56-64-PMS and Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 

19. Keskar felt that besides films, exhibitions were the most effective means of publicizing 
the Plan. He proposed a permanent exhibition that would be constantly brought up to 
date and complemented by itinerant ones. His estimates for the permanent exhibition 
were: Rs 7 lakhs for 25,000 square feet of covered area and Rs 50,000 for recurring 
expenditure. 
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151. To V. T. Krishnamachari 20 

I enclose a letter I have received from the Chief Minister of Kerala which will 
interest you. 1 We are likely to consider in the Planning Commission the question 
of using idle labour. This letter might be considered then or earlier. 


152. To V.T. Krishnamachari 22 

20th January, 1959 

My dear V.T., 23 

I think I mentioned to you once about a certain complaint made by the Kerala 
Government. This related to the Planning Commission not allowing their State 
to participate in private industries. You gave me some reply about it. I do not 
quite remember what the facts were. 

I have now received another letter from the Chief Minister of Kerala on 
this subject and he spoke to me about it also yesterday. I understand that he is 
likely to meet you today. I am, therefore, sending his letter to you. 

It is not clear to me why we should come in the way of such joint enterprises. 
We might say of course that the Planning Commission should be advised about 
them and their approval taken. In regard to participation with foreign firms or 


20. Note to Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, 19 Jan. 1959. File No. 26(37)/59- 
PMS. Also available in File No. Plan/5 l/4/58,Planning Commission. 

21. The Chief Minister of Kerala, E.M.S. Namboodiripad. proposed employment schemes 
through shramdan by which volunteers might work entirely or partially free but with 
Government supplying materials, technical advice and so on. He called for a non-sectarian 
appeal to all political parties and mass organisations to participate. He wanted that self- 
sacrifice be demanded from the rich as much as from the poor in order to generate 
enthusiasm, and complained that prolonged delays in implementing the land reforms 
impeded the mobilisation of voluntary labour in rural areas. Fortifying his arguments 
with citations from Charles Bettleheim, he claimed that “the investment in the rural areas 
through the Chinese variant of shramdan during the year 1957-58 alone comes to the 
value of Rs 9600 crores, i.e., double the target of investment envisaged for our Second 
Plan.” But he suspected Nehru would dismiss his views as some “communist dogma”. 

22. File No. 17 (219)/56-61-PMS. Also available in File No. 26 (37)/59-PMS. 

23. Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission of India. 
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governments, of course, other questions arise and each case will have to be 
carefully considered. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


153. Usefulness of Exhibitions 24 

My good wishes to the All India Agricultural, Industrial and Cultural Exhibition 
to be held at Alwaye. 25 Such exhibitions do a great deal of good. We have 
recently seen the tremendous success of the “India 1958” Exhibition in Delhi 
which was visited by over 30 lakhs of people and which brought out vividly 
the great progress that India was making in all directions. 26 

Such big exhibitions of course cannot be held frequently and in all parts of 
India. But it is a good thing for different States and parts of India to have such 
exhibitions for the education of the people. They help in bringing new techniques 
before the people and in informing them of what is being done in other parts of 
India. 


1 54. Policies relating to the Third Plan 27 

Present 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru (Chairman) was present in the meeting. 

The following papers were for consideration: 

(1) A note by Deputy Chairman dated 2nd February, 1959. 

(2) A note by Shri Asoka Mehta on “Some thoughts on the Third Plan”. 
The Chairman said the meeting was in continuation of earlier meetings 

held to consider policies relating to the Third Plan. It would be necessary soon 
to work out further steps in terms of facts and figures. These could only be 


24. Message to M. C. Varkey, Chairman, Municipal Council, Alwaye. New Delhi, 2 Feb. 
1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

25. The exhibition was held from 5 to 22 March 1959. 

26. The “India 1958” Exhibition was inaugurated on 8 October 1958 in Delhi. For Nehru’s 
speech at its inauguration, see SWJN/SS/44/pp.64-69. 

27. Summary record of an informal meeting of the Planning Commission, New Delhi, 3 Feb. 
1959. File No. Plan/51/4/58. Planning Commission. 
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very rough to begin with. Facts and figures were, however, necessary to give 
body to the general directions along which work on the Third Plan was to be 
done. 

The Chairman mentioned that a deputation of farmers from Rohtak had 
met him and had told him that they had been able to increase production by 50 
per cent through cooperative farming. There had been some amount of 
misrepresentation on the subject of cooperative farming. What we had said 
was that first service cooperatives should be organised and then farmers could 
organise cooperative joint farming when they felt ready for it. 

The Chairman then referred to the Deputy Chairman’s note and said that 
some of the basic issues mentioned therein were important and required careful 
consideration. 

2. Member (Industry) asked whether Deputy Chairman’s point in para 2 
that “the lesson of history was that an industrial revolution could be set in 
motion mainly by increasing agricultural productivity and transferring the fruits 
of productivity from agriculture to the development of industry” was really 
correct. He felt that in India there was greater prospect of surpluses emerging 
from industry rather than from agriculture. Indian agriculture was mostly of 
the subsistence type and could not be expected to produce much surplus. 
Deputy Chairman said that the views which he had expressed had been accepted 
widely and he had referred to authorities on this in earlier papers. Member 
(NR) pointed out that if as a result of industrialisation more people were 
transferred from rural to urban areas more food would have to be produced 
and in this case a larger agricultural surplus would be needed. The Chairman 
said that it was clear that if agriculture did not produce a surplus, how else 
would the surplus needed by obtained. 

Minister of Food & Agriculture referred to the contribution from shramdan 
mentioned in para 4 of Deputy Chairman’s note. He pointed out that unless 
there was an effective organisation to mobilise and guide the shramdan workers, 
shramdan could not produce substantial or lasting results. For instance, before 
soil conservation could be undertaken or roads built, a technical organisation 
had to give the necessary guidance about contour surveys, alignments, etc. In 
the past village roads were not properly built because such an organisation was 
lacking. Deputy Chairman agreed that proper organisation was essential for 
shramdan work and for this reason he had suggested five-year work programmes 
including shramdan prepared on the basis of development blocks. Deputy 
Chairman said that the fundamental problem in rural areas was under- 
employment. It was essential to deal with it through increase in agricultural 
production, provision of basic amenities and the building up of community 
assets. There had to be adequate incentives for inducing the rural population to 
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put in the efforts needed. Work undertaken through shramdan had to be planned 
on a block basis. 

Member (Agriculture) referred to para 5 of Deputy Chairman’s note in 
which he had made a reference to Shri Asoka Mehta’s point regarding 
compulsory social service. He felt that such compulsory social service would 
have to be, by and large, local and the Panchayat would have to be the main 
agency for organising it. Member (Industry) felt that an effective organisation 
was essential for channelising the spontaneous enthusiasm of the people to 
really constructive and sustained work. 

3. Referring to the basis on which a plan-frame for the Third Plan might 
be drawn up, the Chairman said that from the discussions that had taken place, 
it was clear that they would have to think in terms of a large investment, a 
substantial proportion of which had to come from abroad. It might be possible 
to accept a certain order of investment as a practical starting point and then 
work out other details. After further work, the original figures could be 
reconsidered and at the end one could arrive at the correct dimensions. Deputy 
Chairman said that the next phase in the preparation of the Third Plan would be 
to work in terms of physical targets and programmes. He had already asked 
Shri Pitamber Pant to provide a note indicating the basis of some of the major 
targets he had proposed, the assumptions made, estimates of cost etc. 

The Chairman suggested that the Planning Commission might consider 
putting forward as a target that by the end of the Third Plan, broadly speaking, 
the country should become self-reliant in terms of industrial growth. This meant 
what we should be able to produce our own machinery, at any rate, so far as 
basic industries were concerned. It was important to place before the country 
a picture of the objectives of development, the benefits anticipated, the stages 
to be covered and the difficulties and sacrifices which were involved. At the 
end of the Third Plan, we should be able to pass the “barrier” beyond which 
there could be self-sustaining growth. The objective might not be achieved 
fully by the end of the Third Plan, but we should try our utmost to be self- 
reliant in those industries which would make our economy “self-generating” in 
the sense that in future the essential machinery needed could be produced 
within the country. It was also necessary to consider an objective of this kind 
from other connected points of view. For instance, industrial growth could not 
be achieved without a great deal of expansion in education. It was likely that a 
clear picture of the lines of development which it was proposed to follow 
would not only make for greater understanding on the part of the people within 
the country but would also be helpful to foreign countries which might be able 
to assist. 

4. Professor Mahalanobis observed that the objective mentioned by the 
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Chairman implied that we should build up an industrial base which would enable 
us to manufacture certain essential capital goods. 

Deputy Chairman said that it was necessary to develop in such a way that 
the country could increase its production and export enough to earn the requisite 
foreign exchange. The Chairman added that if we placed ourselves in a position 
to import less that would also conserve foreign exchange resources. When he 
spoke of self-reliance, what he meant was that the country should have the 
capacity to produce whatever it required and not that it should attempt to 
produce everything. In case of need, it should be possible for the country to do 
without imports. What he had in mind was a self-reliant peace-time economy. 

Shri Anjaria observed that the kind of objective which the Chairman had in 
mind was likely to take much more than five years to reach. It was also important 
to work out the various implications carefully. One implication would certainly 
be that our dependence on foreign assistance would increase very considerably 
in the short period. 

The Chairman said that the process could not of course be completed in a 
very short time. He suggested that Shri Anjaria should work out in greater 
detail the implications of the broad conclusions that he had drawn in his first 
paper. Shri Anjaria mentioned that a Working Group on Resources was being 
set up and after it had completed its work some definite conclusions might be 
available. 

The Home Minister emphasised that the Third Plan had to be an integrated 
plan. While there were various other objectives e.g. the per capita income had 
to be increased, a certain volume of employment had to be secured, and there 
were various ways of achieving these objectives, what the Chairman had stressed 
was that the central objective for the Third Plan should be to make the country 
self-reliant to the maximum extent possible. Our targets should not be determined 
in an arbitrary manner. They should be fixed in such a way as to make the 
economy “self-feeding”. Any other objective that we might have should be 
appropriately related to this central objective as far as practicable and should in 
no case lead us away from it. 

Minister of Planning said that in the Second Plan a certain projection for 
the Third Plan had been attempted. He wanted to know whether we would be 
able to reach that projected level in actual fact. 

The Chairman said that it might be possible to secure a certain growth in 
national income and yet the country might not achieve self-reliance. For instance, 
the per capita income of Ceylon was much higher than that of India. The 
economy of Ceylon was based largely on exports from plantations and was 
therefore a dependent economy. In India, our aim should be to achieve self- 
reliance, at any rate, in a few basic lines. 
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Minister of Planning agreed that a large proportion of our investible funds 
had to go to such industries, but the resources which could be made available 
for this purpose would depend on what other claims had to be met. 

Shri Anjaria suggested that in undertaking a programme for strengthening 
the capital base, one inevitably took a view also of the Fourth and the Fifth 
Plan. It had to be recognised that in the internal increase in production would 
be less from fresh investment as from gains in productivity in existing industries 
unaccompanied by investment or by any considerable investment. Deputy 
Chairman observed that in order to get the necessary resources and to secure 
increases in productivity it was essential to ensure a proper balance between 
long-term and short-term investment. Shri Tarlok Singh felt that even in 
agriculture substantial gains in productivity could not be had without expenditure 
of resources and that for an interval of years there was a certain conflict 
between increase of national income and measures to self-reliance in industrial 
growth, and it would be necessary to arrive at a careful balance between these 
two aims. 

6. Professor Mahalanobis pointed out that heavy machine building was 
not as capital-intensive as was sometimes believed. In the new heavy machine 
building factory which was to be built investment would of the order of Rs. 72 
crores while the gross output per annum would be about Rs. 70 crores, thus 
giving a capital-output ratio of roughly 1:1. On the other hand a steel plant 
required Rs. 150 crores of capital investment to produce a gross output worth 
Rs. 50 crores per annum, i.e. The ratio was 3:1. The difficulty in a free economy 
was that no private investor would build such a factory until he had a ready 
market, but that was not the case in a socialist economy where the demand 
could be built up by planning. There should be no difficulty in this country 
about using profitably all the machinery that could be manufactured in the 
proposed machine building factory. Deputy Chairman pointed out that that 
producer goods industries and industries which utilised their products had to 
go hand in hand. In the final analysis this raised the question of increase in 
purchasing power and demands for various goods. 

Shri Pitambar Pant mentioned that a machinery building programme for 
Rs. 500 crores during Third Plan would make the country more or less self 
sufficient and would enable it to produce machinery worth Rs. 500 crores a 
year. Thus, it would not be difficult for us to get Rs. 2000 crores worth of 
machinery during the Fourth Plan period out of this order of investment in the 
Third Plan. The four really basic things were the metallurgical industry, fuel, 
electrical power and machine building and these, he felt, should be given the 
highest priority in the Third Plan. He was preparing a detailed paper on this 
subject. He suggested that the Working Group on Industry, Transport and 
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Power should be given the directive that they should try to plan for making the 
country self-reliant at the end of the Third Plan working within a target of Rs. 
5000 crores. 

The Home Minister felt that it was not necessary to have a figure of Rs. 
5000 crores or any other figure for industries at this stage. The real question 
was what were the essential things needed to make the country self-reliant and 
what were the costs involved in providing them. The right figure should emerge 
at the end of this exercise rather than before it and thereafter we could decide 
on the period to be taken. Deputy Chairman suggested that in making the study 
the demand for the machinery to be produced and the costs should be assessed 
at each stage envisaged in the development. Member (Industry) suggested that 
heavy chemicals should be also included in the list of areas in which self- 
reliance was to be achieved. The Chairman observed that we should make 
attempt to attain the objective of self-reliance by the end of the Third Plan. 
That would mean a period of 7 years from now. This aim should be kept in 
view by the Working Group. 

Shri B. K. Nehru 28 said that he shared the view that we should have self- 
reliance as early as possible. He felt that from the point of view of resources 
the period of the Third Plan might be too short for attaining the objective of 
self-reliance. He wondered whether for the Third Plan they could have a period 
of 7 or 8 years instead of 5 years, so that a definite stage in the development of 
the country could be indicated. He felt that in respect of resources it would be 
necessary to make determined efforts to mobilise the internal savings and to 
maintain an economy which could attract foreign capital investment. 

8. Para 7 of Deputy Chairman’s note was then taken up. Member 
(Agriculture) suggested that it would be useful if the Planning Commission 
could give an early indication of the food production target to be aimed at for 
the Third Plan. This would assist those concerned at the Centre and in the 
States in working out programmes and policies capable of achieving the proposed 
target. The target of 110 million tons of foodgrains suggested by Deputy 
Chairman was intended to the twice the output in the base year 1949-50 which 
had been selected for the First Plan. 

The Chairman observed that the A.I.C.C. had thought in terms of food 
production being doubled by the end of the Third Plan which would have 
probably meant a total production of about 125 million tons or roughly twice 
the production of last year. After discussion it was agreed that detailed work at 
the Centre and in the States should be done on the basis of food production 
target of 110 million tons. 

28. Commissioner-General for Economic Affairs to handle India’s external financial relations. 
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The Minister of Food & Agriculture mentioned that the agricultural 
production programme had of course to be an integrated one and corresponding 
targets had to be fixed also for agricultural commodities other than foodgrains. 

9. The Chairman referred to suggestion which had been made to him in 
favour of setting up large State farms in certain areas as a measure which 
would help in dealing with the food problem. The Minister for Food & Agriculture 
stated that this suggestion was being examined in his Ministry. 

10. It was agreed that the next meeting of the Planning Commission should 
be held at 5 P.M. on Tuesday, February 17, 1959. 


155. Speech at Bangalore 29 

Self-sufficiency In Food By End of Third Plan 
MR NEHRU HOPEFUL 

Bangalore, Feb 5 

Mr. Nehru yesterday hoped that by the end of the Third Plan the country 
would become self-reliant in the agricultural and industrial fields. 

Addressing Congress workers here, he said by the end of the Third Plan 
period, in the agricultural field, the country should actually produce more than 
it needed, while in the industrial sector the production of indigenous machinery 
and development of basic industries should be undertaken with a view to stopping 
the import of capital goods. 

Mr. Nehru also said that India should have another iron and steel plant 
during this period. 

TREMENDOUS ADVANCE 

The country, he said, had made tremendous advance since the First Plan was 
taken in hand. Future planning had to be so designed as to provide for the 
requirements of increased population expected to be about 410 million in the 
next seven years. 

Mr. Nehru said the approach to the Third Plan would be discussed in detail 
shortly. The Third Plan, he added, could neither be weak nor small. If it was 


29. PTI report of a speech to Congressmen, Bangalore, 4 Feb. 1959. From The Hindustan 
Times , 6 Feb. 1959. 
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so, with the expected population increase the country would become weaker 
and it would be difficult to catch up later. 

Referring to the gravity of the problem posed by the population, Mr. Nehru 
warned that unless the people realised the consequences of the present rate of 
population increase, there was no alternative for the country except to shoulder 
bigger burdens during the Third Plan period. 

BUMPER YIELD 

Mr. Nehru said the country had “turned the comer” with regard to food and 
they could expect a bumper yield this year. 

Production of wheat and other cereals was good, he told a gathering of 
farmers. 

Mr. Nehru said the Government would be able to build a big reserve but 
that, however, would not carry them anywhere. Only by increasing production 
further it would be possible to stop completely the import of food grains. It had 
become an urgent necessity to increase production. 


156. To Lai Bahadur Shastri 

February 5, 1959 

My dear Lai Bahadur, 30 

I am enclosing two papers which might interest you. One is copy of a letter 
written by Professor Kaldor to Anjaria. Kaldor is the man who originally suggested 
the Expenditure Tax and wrote a book about it. He came here two or three 
months ago for a second time. The other paper is a note by Professor 
Wheelwright, 31 an economist of the University of Sydney, Australia, on the 
“Role of Direct Foreign Investment in the Industrialisation of India”. 

I have sent copies of these to Pantji and Moraijibhai also. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

30. Union Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

31. Edward Lawrence Wheelwright (1921-2007); studied economics and politics at the 
University of St Andrews, Scotland; taught at Bristol University, 1950-52; at Sydney 
University, 1952-86; wrote several books on the Australian economy, and on the dangers 
of global capitalism, namely, dependence on foreign investment, economic inequality, 
environmental degradation, the power of transnational corporations, and the undermining 
of national sovereignty. 
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157. To K. P. S. Menon 

February 9, 1959 

My dear K.P.S., 32 

This letter is being taken by B. K. Nehru. 

Some months ago, Mahalanobis, on the eve of his departure for Moscow, 
asked me if he could, entirely on his own account, discuss the question of 
large-scale aid from the Soviet Union to us. I told him that he must not on any 
account bring us or the Government into the picture, but that he was at liberty 
to mention this matter informally and find out reactions. I gathered from him 
on his return that he had spoken to the Chairman of the Planning Commission 
or some such person there. Later he was informed that the Soviet Government 
might be interested in this. Nothing definite, of course, was said, but he gathered 
an impression then and later that there was a fair possibility of this matter being 
considered favourably. 

The Soviet Ambassador here came to see me about some other matter and 
asked me if he could have a talk with Mahalanobis. He did not mention the 
subject, but it was clear to me that this had something to do with this aid 
matter. I told the Ambassador that he was at liberty to talk to Mahalanobis. 
Mahalanobis told me that he had a talk with him. According to him, the 
Ambassador gave him to understand that this matter might be favourably 
considered. 

I do not know if you were present at the interview that Mahalanobis had 
with the Chairman of the Soviet Planning Commission, but apparently he kept 
you informed of these talks. 

All this is rather vague, and it is not clear to me how we can take any 
further step. As Bijju 1 was going back to Washington, we have asked him to 
go via Moscow. We want his visit to be rather a casual one, so far as the public 
is concerned. We have already suggested to you that he might meet some 
people there during his brief stay. He cannot say much at this stage and, it is 
obvious that this question of aid can only be considered at the highest level. 
When we have a little clearer ideas on the subject, we shall probably ask you to 
take it up. It is not desirable for any definite conversations on this subject to 
take place through Mahalanobis or anyone else. Of course, once the matter is 
ripe for any discussion, Bijju Nehru will have to go there. For the present, all he 
can do is just to talk vaguely and generally. 

32. India’s Ambassador to the USSR. 

33. Nickname of B. K. Nehru. 
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I am anxious that the Soviet Government should not think that we have 
dropped this subject or that we do not propose to approach them. Bijju may 
also discuss broadly our future plans and the large sums required by us to 
implement them. This is not a question of relatively small sums for particular 
projects, but something really big. The matter has to be taken up very carefully, 
and I do not want others, even in your Embassy, to know about it. For the rest, 
you can discuss with Bijju and decide if any such vague approach is feasible at 
this stage. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


158. In the Lok Sabha: Ceiling on Urban Income 34 

Shri Rajendra Singh : 35 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact that nearly one hundred Members of Parliament 
handed over a memorandum to the Prime Minister urging effecting of 
ceiling on urban income simultaneously along with the ceiling on land 
in the countryside; 

(b) Whether the Prime Minister turned down suggestions of the MPs; and 

(c) If so, the reasons therefor? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Shri Sadath 
Ali Khan): (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). The Prime Minister agreed with the broad principle that there 
should be no discrimination and that our policy should aim at promoting 
progressively equality of opportunity. But he felt that this could not be achieved 
by the method suggested. He further made it clear that no ceiling was proposed 
to be placed on incomes in rural areas. What was being done was to place a 
ceiling on the holding of land which was an entirely different thing . 36 With 
better agriculture there would be greater production and higher incomes, and 
also it was proposed to have small cottage industries in rural areas. Urban, 
industrial or professional incomes are usually dealt with through taxation. 

All progress depends on greater production and on the growth of science 
and technology. Every step, therefore, that is taken must keep this in view. 

34. 26 Feb. 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXVI, cols 3079-3082. 

35. PSP, MP from Chapra, Bihar. 

36. See pp. 175-181. 
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Shri Rajendra Singh: The Prime Minister has agreed that there should be a 
ceiling on the holding of land. Naturally it means, whether you agree or 
not.... 

Mr. Speaker: We are not arguing it here. What is the question? 

Shri Rajendra Singh: My question is, if a ceiling is to be imposed on the 
rural side, then a ceiling on income on the urban side should also be imposed. 
May I know whether the Prime Minister wants to impose it progressively 
or he wants to do it simultaneously? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Sir, it is rather a complicated question. As a matter of fact, I endeavoured in the 
written answer, which was read out, to deal with the broad aspects of the 
question. If I may say so, I repeat again, the objective is one on which there is 
agreement. Normally, there should be no discrimination, but the manner of 
reaching it is not hard and fast and simple method. One has to keep in view that 
while aiming at that progressively less discrimination one does not allow the 
productive apparatus of society to suffer. 

Shri S.M. Banerjee : 3 Sir. there are wide gaps between the various income 
groups in the country. May I know whether there are any proposals to 
bridge these wide gaps? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Normally, these gaps are bridged by a variety of 
processes; chiefly, various types of taxation. 

Shri Bimal Ghose : 38 The Prime Minister stated that there was broad 
agreement as regards objective, but in the answer it was suggested that the 
method was not favoured. I do not know what was the method suggested. 
If it is a ceiling on urban income, may I say that the Taxation Enquiry 
Commission had examined that question and proposed a ceiling . 39 Therefore, 
I should like to know why the Prime Minister thinks what the Taxation 
Enquiry Commission has thought possible is not feasible now? 


37. Independent. MP from Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh. 

38. PSP, MP from Barrackpore, West Bengal. 

39. The Taxation Enquiry Commission, set up on 1 April 1953 with John Matthai as chairman, 
submitted its report on 30 November 1954. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry, Sir. I have no recollection of the exact 
phrasing of the Taxation Enquiry Commission’s Report. Unless I have it before 
me, I could not answer this question. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: 40 May I know whether in the distant or in the near 
future there are any proposals for having any ceiling on the urban income? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not personally considered it. I cannot rule it out, 
anyway, because we consider these matters from time to time. 1 do not 
personally consider that a ceiling as such is feasible, but a reduction of the 
income to bring it to some ideological ceiling, of course, we can always try. 
But to say, for instance, that this is income and nothing more. I think, is not 
feasible without doing some injury. 

Shri Mahavir Tyagi: Will the Prime Minister please make it quite clear that 
while placing a ceiling on the holding of agricultural land in the rural areas. 
Government do not mean to put a ceiling on the income of villagers or the 
residents of rural areas as such? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: That is exactly what has been made quite clear. In fact, 
I will make it again clear that there is no question of a ceiling on income. In 
fact, all the processes are so as to add to that income, both by greater production 
on land and by the development of industry which may become part-time 
industry of the people who own the land. 


40. SP, MP from Firozabad, Uttar Pradesh. 
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(ii) Community Development 

159. Speech at New Delhi 41 

DEVELOPMENT OF VILLAGES 
PANCHAYATS, COOPERATIVES AND SCHOOLS 
MUST BE SET UP 

NEHRU’S DESIRE: EMPHASIS ON SELF- RELIANCE 

Addressing about 300 trainees and workers of the Bharat Sewak Samaj, who 
called on him at his residence today, Prime Minister Nehru said that they should 
strive to create an atmosphere among the villagers so that they could try to 
solve their own problems. He added that there was much to be done in the 
country and while the Government would help as best as it could, a great deal 
was left to be attended to by the people themselves. 

The trainees, numbering about 150, nearly half of them girls and women, 
came from three camps — Jatauli, Gurgaon and Bamnikhera — in Gurgaon district 
of Punjab, where they underwent training for about 12 days. The Gurgaon 
camp was held for training the B.S.S. organisers, most of whom were trained 
graduates, while the Jatauli camp was meant for students. The Bamnikhera 
camp was exclusively meant for training girls. 

The Prime Minister said that he wanted three things to be established in all 
villages. They were panchayats, cooperatives and schools. The panchayats, he 
added, should have larger powers than at present. The cooperatives should 
cover the entire economic life of the rural areas. 

Reminding the trainees and workers of the aims of the Bharat Sewak Samaj, 
Mr Nehru said that they should rise above controversies and devote themselves 
mainly to constructive work. The country could march ahead only if the people 
showed courage and initiative. It was only through constructive work and 
avoidance of political controversies that we could prepare ourselves for bigger 
tasks. One of the main tasks before the country was to increase agricultural 
production. The Third Five Year Plan would be ready after some time and 
people would have to share more responsibilities, he said. 

During their 12 day’s stay, the campers were given training in village 
cleanliness, rural uplift, road construction, etc. At the conclusion of the camp, 
about 1, 000 villagers with great enthusiasms joined the campers to build a 
pucca road, squads of villagers have been formed to carry out monthly check- 
up of the work started by the campers. 

41. PT1 report of a speech. Teen Murti House, New Delhi, 4 Jan. 1959. From the Hindu, 

5 Jan. 1959. 
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160. To Ajit Prasad Jain 42 

In view of the great stress being laid on the formation of Cooperatives and the 
difficulties experienced under the present law of speeding up this process, I 
understand that some kind of a model law is being framed which could be sent 
to the States. I do not know which Ministry is doing it now. 43 Will you please let 
me know? 

2. Provision has to be made for people who do not own property in the 
village also to join such a cooperative. 44 

161. To V. T. Krishnamachari 

January 19, 1959 

My dear V.T., 

I enclose a letter, in original, from the Chief Minister of Bombay. I should like 
your advice on it. 

We have suggested village cooperatives as well as unions of a number of 
village cooperatives. It might perhaps be possible for Government to help the 
unions with some funds. The unions then might assist the primary cooperatives 
wherever this is considered necessary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. Note to Minister of Food and Agriculture, 13 Jan. 1959. File No. 17 (263)/57-59-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection and A.P. Jain Papers, NMML. 

43. In December 1958, a Department of Cooperation was created within the Ministry of 
Community Development. Cooperation was previously handled by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

44. Jain’s note of the same day said the Ministry of Community Development would deal 
with the model law. At Nagpur some Presidents and Secretaries of the PCCs had fretted 
about possible legal difficulties to the formation of the societies, but he dismissed them 
as administrative, not legal, problems and cited the success of the cooperative movement 
in Bombay and Madras States in support. 
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162. To Ajit Prasad Jain 45 


30th January, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

I am sending you a copy of a letter 46 I have received from Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay. This is about the Report of the Committee on Cooperative 
Law which your Ministry has circulated. 48 With this she has sent a review of 
this Report. 49 I have not read this review or the Report yet. But, apparently, 
some of the criticisms made by the Indian Cooperative Union deserve serious 
notice. The whole object of the cooperative movement, as we envisaged, is for 
non-officials to work it and for the present restrictions to be removed. I hope 
you will consider the criticisms made. The Planning Commission, I take it, will 
also do this. 

I suppose you have received a copy of this review of the Report. If not, 
get it from the Indian Cooperative Union. 50 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


45. File No. 17 (339)/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection and A.P. Jain Papers, NMML. 

46. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay had pointed out that cooperatives were to mobilize the 
independent initiative of the people, but there was every danger of their becoming mere 
extensions of the bureaucracy to judge from the recommendations of the Committee on 
Cooperative Law and its wholly official composition. 

47. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay (1903-1988); social reformer, freedom fighter and pioneer in 
cooperative movement; Member, All India Congress Committee; Patron, All India Women’s 
Conference, Founder, Indian National Theatre Centre of the International Theatre Institute; 
Fellow, Indian Council for Cultural Relations; received Magsaysay Award for Community 
Leadership, 1966; Chairman, Sangeet Natak Academy; Vice-President, World Crafts 
Council; published extensively on these subjects. 

48. To standardize procedures, the Government of India appointed a Committee on 

ooperative Law in 1956 under T.S. Raja. Its report of May 1957 proposed a model 
ooperative Societies Bill, Rules and By-laws for various types of societies, 
e Indian Cooperative Union complained that the cooperative law “lays down too 
many and too rigid rules for the conduct of cooperative business itself. It vests the 
egistrar and his department with too many statutory and non-statutory powers of 
interference in the internal life of societies.” 

50. Nehru informed Kamaladevi the same day that the Planning Commission would consider 
this matter; he asked her to send the copies of the review to A. P. Jain, A. K. Sen, Union 
mister of Law, S. K. Dey, Union Minister of Community Development and 
Cooperation; and V. T. Knshnamachari. 
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163. To Asoke K. Sen 51 

30th January, 1959 

My dear Asoke, 

I am sending you a copy of a letter I have received from Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay. This is about the Report of the Committee on Cooperative 
Law. I do not know if you have seen this Report. I have not read it yet, but 
serious criticisms are made in it. The objective we have set before us is to 
spread cooperatives, remove restrictions on them and make them non-official. 
If the Report works in another direction, then it fails in its purpose. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


164. To V.T. Krishnamachari 52 

February 16, 1959 

My dear V.T., 

I wonder if you can let me have some information about (1) the number of 
village cooperatives in India and separately the number of small cooperatives 
and (2) the number of joint farming cooperative societies in India and any 
information about the success of their working. 

I shall be speaking in the Lok Sabha on the 18th February in the debate on 
the President’s Address, and I should like this information before then. 53 

I have a vague idea that there are two thousand joint farming cooperative 
societies in India, but I cannot remember how I got this idea. A few days ago, 
some farmers from Rohtak came to see me and they told me they had six such 
joint farming societies in their district and they were doing well. 54 


51. File No. 1 7 (339)/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

52. File No. 17 (263)/57-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

53. In fact, Nehru spoke in the Lok Sabha on 19 Febuary 1959. See pp. 72-92. 

54. Krishnamachari replied on 17 February 1959 that 2020 joint fanning cooperative societies 
had been registered at the end of 1957-58; that total credit made available by cooperatives 
had increased from Rs 23 crores to about Rs 130 crores of which more than 80 per cent 
were issued by smaller village cooperatives; that between 1950-51 and 1958-59, the 
number of village societies had increased from 1.16 lakhs to 1 .79 lakhs and their membership 
from 5.2 million to 13.8 million. 
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I have just received information of some tribal people in the plains of Assam 
having started joint cultivation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


165. To Snehlata Kshirsagar 

21, 1959 

93T ftril r 3F ^1% ttcF Women’s Better Farming Cooperative 

Society | oftT Ft, I RR# FT FFT TiFT «Fl 

f focRT 3IMim> 1RM || gWT cfipif cFf IJlf cR vFRT TTcF t$t RW 
tfooRtf <3^ $TRT$ft# 3TRI 

t '3TRRR cfgcT % 3RTT fo# Ft FFRTI 

fovft '3TT3TT cfr yRT (h^HI I 

rfFRT 

[Translation begins: 

February 21, 1959 

Dear Snehlata, 

Received your letter. 56 I am glad to know that you have formed a ‘Women’s 
Better Farming Cooperative Society’ and you are working for it. You know 
how important I consider this work to be. You have left everything to devote 
your energies to this work for which you deserve all praise. 

I am unable to meet anyone for several days on account of various 
engagements. Later when you come to Delhi, do meet me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Translation ends] 

55. Not traced. 

56. Not traced. 
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166. Speech at Delhi 57 

NEHRU FOR MORE POWERS FOR PANCHAYATS’ 

New Delhi, Feb. 26. — Prime Minister Nehru said here yesterday that the village 
panchayats should be entrusted with more powers and responsibilities. 

The Prime Minister, who was speaking to about 400 sarpanchs and village 
headmen from Bihar at his residence, said that these primary units of democracy 
had an important role to play in the reconstruction of the country. 

Pandit Nehru said he felt that the success of the community programme 
depended primarily on the cooperation of the panchayats. 

He said some people were opposed to giving more powers to panchayats 
which were said to be feud-ridden. This was the case with every organisation. 
It was true that sometimes powers were misused. If the panchayats committe 
mistakes, they would bear the consequences also. However, panchayats should 
be made strong and given more powers, he added. 

Pandit Nehru said that great responsibilities devolved upon ‘sarpanchs’ in 
the light of the Nagpur resolution of the Congress which sought to establish 
service cooperatives and cooperative farming. In India holdings were generally 
uneconomic. In cooperative farming, the farmers would have the benefit of 
the pooled resources. The main problem at present was to increase the farm 
yield. 

Pandit Nehru said that every village should have a school and cooperative 
and a strong panchayat. All economic activities in village should be undertaken 
by cooperative societies. 58 


57. PTI report of a speech. New Delhi, 25 Feb. 1959. From National Herald , 27 Feb. 1959. 

58. The Hindu reported on 26 February 1959: “Mr. Nehru said nearly three lakhs villages had 
been brought under the Community Development Programme. However, he felt that the 
success of the programme depended primarily on the co-operation of the panchayats. 
Big plans could be implemented only with the co-operation of the panchayats and not 
through officials.” 
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167. Sarvodaya Sammelan 59 

I send my good wishes to the Sarvodaya Sammelan at Ajmer. 60 Sarvodaya is an 
ideal. But it is good to keep this ideal in view. Acharya Vinoba Bhave who is the 
embodiment of Sarvodaya and who has carried its message to innumerable 
villages of India represents something that is vital in India’s message. In the 
troubled world of politics, he stands out as a beacon which sheds light on the 
darkness which often surrounds us. 


168. To Jag Pravesh Chandra 61 

February 27, 1959 

Dear Jag Pravesh, 62 
Your letter of February 26. 63 

( 1 ) Our objective is to spread cooperative farming widely in India. This can 
only be done with success after the principle of cooperation has been well 
established all over rural India. We have to win over the peasantry to this 
approach. Therefore, [sic] 

59. Message, New Delhi, 25 Feb. 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

60. At the 11th annual session of the Sarvodaya Sammelan at Ajmer, Rajasthan, on 27 
February 1959, Vinoba Bhave included the concept of Shanti Sena within Sarvodaya, 
declaring its work to be not only national, but also international. 

61. File No. 17 (263)/57-59-PMS. 

62. Jag Pravesh Chandra (1916-2002); Congress leader, freedom fighter and journalist; founder 
editor of Monday Morning , an English weekly from Lahore, 1938; Member, Delhi State 
Legislative Assembly, 1952-56; President, Delhi State Refugees Association, 1957; 
Chairman, Interim Metropolitan Council, 1966-67; Deputy Chairman, Metropolitan 
Council, 1972-77; Chief Executive Councillor and Leader of the House, 1983-89. 

63 . Jag Pravesh Chandra had sought some information before recommending cooperatives to 
villagers around Delhi. Since, according to him, Nehru was “the original source of all 
socialistic thinking in India”, he wanted to know (i) whether cooperative farming was a 
national aim or a specific programme; (ii) whether there would be joint cooperative farms 
or cooperative farming societies; (iii) whether cooperative farming was to induce social 
change or to increase agricultural production; (iv) whether the cooperative farm would be 
independent of the Gram Panchayat; (v) whether a member of a cooperative could feely 
sell his land without reference to the cooperative management; (vi) whether a member 
would get his share of the produce according to the size of his land or the needs of his 
family; (vii) whether the productivity of different pieces of land pooled together would 
be considered while sharing the produce; (viii) whether widows, children, or absentee 
owners could use substitutes and otherwise be entitled to a share. 
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(2) The immediate work to be done is to have Service Cooperatives in 
every village, which will deal with practically all economic matters affecting 
the farmers. But separate farms will continue and will be cultivated separately. 
We have fixed a period of three years to complete this process of establishing 
Service Cooperatives all over rural India. 

(3) It will, of course, be open to any Service Cooperative at any time to 
have joint farming. In fact, there are already several hundred such joint farming 
societies in India. 

(4) As to the exact nature of this joint farming, we need not have any rigid 
pattern and we shall welcome different approaches. We are not imposing anything 
on the people, and therefore, we have to be guided by their reactions. 

(5) Cooperative farming, we think, will increase agricultural production. 
At the same time, it is an important institutional change with social 
consequences. 

(6) There is bound to be close relationship between the Village Cooperative 
and the Village Panchayat. Their functions will have to be defined. These 
functions will touch each other on many points. 

(7) It would be undesirable for any person to sell his land or his share in 
the land to an outsider. The share may go to any member of the family and may 
be inherited in the normal manner. 

(8) It has been stated that payment will be according to the share in the 
land plus according to the actual labour performed. It will thus not depend on 
the size of the family. 

(9) I suppose some kind of an estimate will have to be made about the 
productive potential of different pieces of land. 

(10) Presumably a farmer will be allowed to send a substitute if he cannot 
come himself. In the case of widows and minors, of course, this must be 
allowed. But in the case of adults it should not be generally encouraged unless 
some special reason is shown. 

(11) These are my immediate reactions to your questions. The details, of 
course, will have to be carefully worked out. I do not think that we should lay 
down any very rigid rules. When we have formed the Service Cooperatives, it 
will be for these cooperatives themselves to decide many of the points affecting 
them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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(b) Industry 

168. To K. Kamaraj 64 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
7th January 1959 

My dear Kamaraj, 65 

You may remember that some two years ago or more, I spoke to you about the 
Guindy Park. There was a proposal then for a large part of this park area being 
given over to a technological institute. It seemed to me a great pity to spoil that 
beautiful park area. Your Government was good enough to agree to my 
suggestion and I was told that only a small part, probably 100 acres or so, will 
be taken from the Guindy Park area for the institute. 

I had further suggested that the Guindy Park should be made into a public 
park, leaving an area not exceeding 100 acres or so to the house itself. This 
would have meant a public park of about 900 acres. 

I do not know what has happened about this, but someone told me that it 
is proposed to break up this park area with the result that the deer there will 
find it difficult to stay. That will be a great pity. It is never easy to build up a 
good deer park. If once this is spoiled, then it will hardly be possible to make 
another such park where deer could roam about at will. I hope, therefore, that 
such a step will not be taken. 66 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


64. File No. 40 ( 1 14)/57-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

65. Chief Minister of Madras State. 

66. Kamaraj replied on 27 January 1959 that out of 1000 acres released by Raj Bhavan, about 
400 acres had been transferred to the Higher Technological Institute, the Forest Department 
retaining the rest for a National Park; Raj Bhavan would free 200 acres for the Deer Park; 
and 14 acres was being developed as a public park with a children’s comer. 
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169. To Vishnu Sahay 67 

There are many State factories which are producing goods of various kinds. 
But, so far as I know, there is not much coordination between them and 
sometimes one Ministry or Department may not know what others may be 
producing. Because of this purchases are made from abroad or in the open 
market when they could be obtained from Government plant or factory. 

Could we do something to bring about some coordination in this matter? 
The principal plants or factories producing goods could make a list of what 
they are producing or what they can produce and circulate it to the other 
Ministries and Departments. At the same time any Ministry or Department 
wanting something of that type might enquire from the producing Ministries if 
they can supply them. 

Can you do anything in this matter? 

170. To Shriman Narayan“ 

22nd January, 1959 

My dear Shriman, 

When I met Vinobaji, he spoke to me about licences being given for salt 
manufacture. I told him that I would enquire about this. On my return, I wrote 
to Lai Bahadur. He has sent me a reply, a copy of which I enclose. 69 Perhaps 
you could bring this to the notice of Vinobaji. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


67. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 17 Jan. 1959. 

68. Letters from Gandhi Nehru Vinoba by Shriman Narayan. Also available in JN Collection. 

69. Referring to Nehru’s letter of 25 December 1958 (SWJN/SS/45/p. 554), Lai Bahadur 
Shastri explained on 21 January 1959 that after the abolition of the duty on salt, a system 
of licensing was introduced. To help small-scale manufacturers, holdings of 10 acres or 
less were exempted from this; as the production of salt by then was adequate for current 
consumption, the issue of new licences had been stopped. This meansthat while the 
small-scale producer could still manufacture salt, no new large firms could do so. According 
to Shastri, the Development Commissioner of Kandla Port had granted leases about 600 
acres for manufacture of salt without consulting the Salt Department, but the Salt 
Commissioner correctly refused to issue licences. Lai Bahadur assured Nehru that all new 
development was taking place in the small-scale sector only. 
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171. Reply to David Munzni 70 

January 22, 1959 

Dear Sir, 71 

The Prime Minister has seen your letter of the 14th January 1959. 72 He regrets 
to learn that there is still some dissatisfaction among the Adivasis. It is 
Government’s policy to pay special attention to the interests of the Adivasis. 
But it must be remembered that the steel works at Rourkela are far too vital for 
India’s interests to be subjected to periodical trouble. Government have, 
therefore, to protect them and to take such other steps as may be necessary 
for this purpose. 

The Prime Minister is communicating your letter to the Orissa Government 
who are responsible for the safety of the steel works as well as for looking 
after the Adivasis. 

Yours sincerely. 
Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 

172. To Manubhai M. Shah 73 

January 31, 1959 

My dear Manubhai, 

I had a visit this evening from S. R. Sathe from Poona who has made an 
improved Charkha. This appears to be broadly designed on the model of Ambar 
Charkha, but it certainly is a much improved article. I had met Sathe previously 


70. Reply dictated by Nehru. 

7 1 . David Munzni [Munjni in the original] ( 1 924- 1 987); political worker. President of the (i) 
Adibasis Unnati Samaj, Rourkela, (ii) Murava Mazdoor Union, Nildungri District 
Sambalpur, (iii) Jharkhand Mazdoor Sahyog Sangh, Rourkela (iv) Unnati Samaj, Pathal- 
Kudwa, Ranchi; Legal Adviser, Municipal Mazdoor Union, Purulia; represented India in 
the World Conference of the Moral Re- Armament at Caux in Montreaux, 1950; Congress 
Member, Lok Sabha, 1962-1967. 

72. Munzni referred to Nehru’s previous visit to Rourkela on 1 5 December 1 957 (see SWJN/ 
SS/40/p.l33-141), when Hare Krushna Mahtab, the Chief Minister of Orissa, was asked 
to meet Munzni to redress the grievances of displaced persons. Instead, Munzni was 
detained for four months and the police terrorized the people. He urged Nehru to ensure 
compensatory land and housing, and jobs in the Hindustan Steel Private Ltd. 

73. File No. 17 (338)/59-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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and he had shown me what he was doing. I had taken no great interest in his 
work and had referred him to our Khadi Board, etc. Today, however, I examined 
his Charkha w'ith some care and saw it work. I also examined a carding machine 
he had made which was supposed to be what is called an “equaliser”. Both of 
these small machines struck me as considerable improvements on what we 
normally use and on the Ambar Charkha especially. 

I enquired from him if he had shown these to the Khadi Commission people. 
He said he had done so and a long correspondence was going on about it. It 
was not quite clear to me why Sathe had not been encouraged in his work as it 
was obviously very promising. I gathered a vague impression that his new 
Charkha was perhaps objected to on the ground that it was too mechanised. I 
do not understand such an objection if it was made. If this Charkha proves to 
be what is claimed for it, it is a very considerable improvement on any Charkha 
that we have now and so is the equalising carding machine. Production from 
these is far more and the labour involved appears to be much lighter. Why then 
should we not try this? Of course it has to be tested fully by competent people. 
If we succeed in getting this improved pattern of Charkha and are satisfied 
with its working, then surely it is a great gain for us. 

I do not know if you have seen this. I think you might enquire from the 
Khadi Commission what their difficulty is about it. 74 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


173. To B.P. Chaliha 75 

February 1, 1959 

My dear Chaliha, 

I have received your letter of January 25th about the location of the refinery in 
Assam. 

I was informed of this matter earlier and told that the Ministry concerned 
here, having considered it fully, was of opinion that the refinery should be 
located at Gauhati. Certain reasons for and against were placed before me. It 


74. Nehru also wrote to Y. B. Chavan the same day asking why the Bombay Government had 
not yet tried out this improved design. He suggested trials at the Ahmedabad Textile 
Industry’s Research Association. 

75. File No. 17 (290)/58-69-PMS. 
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seemed to me that the reasons for the location at Gauhati were stronger. 76 In 
the main any other location would not only have cost much more right at the 
beginning, but also would have delayed the project considerably. I am convinced 
that the most important consideration is to start this refinery working as early 
as possible. Every day’s delay is a loss to Assam and to India. 

I did not go deeply into this question. I have given you what my opinion 
was after prima facie consideration of the matter. I am inclined to think that the 
figures you have given are not correct. However, since you have been good 
enough to write to me at length, we shall certainly discuss this matter with 
Sardar Swaran Singh, Keshava Deva Malaviya and other colleagues. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


174. To Vishnu Sahay 78 

During my brief visit to Bangalore, I made it a point to go to the Hindustan 
Machine Tools Factory. My object in going there was so much to see the 
place, as I did not have much time, but to congratulate the staff and workers 
on the very good work they had done in increasing production greatly. 

2. It struck me then that it would be a good idea to give some kind of a 
Certificate of Honour to such plants in the public sector as show a significant 
increase in production. This should only be given where there is a very marked 
increase. It would be an encouragement to all the staff and workers and a 
desirable way to show our appreciation. 

3. This can be possibly a shield or, preferably, a Certificate on parchment 
suitably inscribed and framed, say in silver. I would prefer the framed Certificate. 
This need not be given only to one plant, but to any which have done very well 
in production. Every year, we can decide whether any plants have come up to 
this standard or not. If they do not come up to it, then there will be no Certificate. 

4. I should like you to consider this in consultation with others. 
Presumably, it is the Commerce and Industry Ministry that will be mainly 
concerned with such matters, but there are some other Ministries also. 

I am sending a copy of this note to the Minister of Commerce & Industry. 

76. The Guwahati Refinery, built with Rumanian assistance, was commissioned inl962. 

77. Union Minister of State for Mines and Oil. 

78. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 4 Feb. 1959. File No. 17 (388)/60-64-PMS. Also available in 
File No. 17 (21)/56-PMS and JN Collection. 
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175. In the Rajya Sabha 79 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: May I just say a word. Sir? As the question itself 
shows, 80 this relates to small industries and petty industries. There was a very 
fine exhibition here which perhaps the honourable Members opposite did not 
go to. It was an American exhibition relating to small industries. It was a 
fascinating one showing a large number of small machines which could be 
made here or which could be obtained from there. Therefore, Sir, we encouraged 
the mission which came from America. 81 1 encouraged them personally. I think 
we certainly like these small machines to be made here or to be brought here, 
because we want to develop our country. There is a great difference in dealing 
with a major industry and a petty one, of course, not on a cottage scale, but on 
a village scale. We want to encourage them in every possible way, and we did 
encourage them. And it is obvious that when these people go there, to the 
exhibition, they discuss with them and ask “Can we have these machines, and, 
if so, on what terms? Can we make these machines here?” So, Sir, all these 
discussions take place all over the place. These are not big industrial matters, 
but as I said, they are only petty industries on a village scale. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Sir, I think my question has not been understood at 
all. I am not concerned with the import of machinery. Here the impression 
is given to the press that joint undertakings are proposed to be started 
between some Americans on the one hand and some Indian industrialists 
on the other. I want to know whether the Prime Minister would like to 
encourage such undertakings. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, I would, Sir. But it all depends on the nature of the 
industry concerned. We would not come in their way, and sometimes, we 
would even actively encourage them. 

79. 17 Feb. 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIV, cols 899-900. Extracts. 

80. Bhupesh Gupta, CPI, West Bengal, had referred to a report in The Statesman (Calcutta 
edition) of 7 January 1959 that over 100 joint industrial ventures by Indian and American 
businessmen may soon be established, and asked whether Indian citizens had made 
proposals. 

8 1 . The US Small Industries Exhibition was held in New Delhi on 6 January 1 959. Nathaniel 
Knowles, the Deputy Director of the US Bureau of Foreign Trade and leader of the 6- 
member American Trade Mission, told a press conference that day that the investment 
climate was good in India as was evident from their six-week tour of the industrial towns 
of Punjab, UP and Rajasthan. 
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Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Do I understand. Sir, that these joint undertakings — 
one hundred or so — between Americans and Indians will be permitted in 
this country, so that they can take away the profits out of our country? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, this is a way to prevent profits from being taken 
away. It is the other way round. The honourable Member has not understood 
the position. 

176. Role of the Railways 82 

I send my good wishes to the Annual Convention of the National Federation of 
Indian Railwaymen. 83 The Railways are our greatest State Undertaking and we 
must therefore make every effort to make them a model undertaking in regard 
to progress, efficiency and integrity. The Railway authorities and Railwaymen 
in general have to shoulder a great responsibility in this matter. This undertaking 
is essentially one of public utility and the public come into the picture at every 
stage. While Railwaymen should have a fair deal, they should also remember 
that they are essentially servants of the public and have to serve their convenience 
as well as do credit to their great organisation. 

There are often complaints about corruption in various sections of this 
great organisation and complaints from the public come to us frequently. I 
trust that this blot on the fair name of Railwaymen will be removed by their 
own efforts. 


177. To Keshava Deva Malaviya 84 

18th February, 1959 

My dear Keshava, 

Chaliha, the Chief Minister of Assam, has sent me a copy of his letter to you 
dated February 15th. In this he suggests that the Assam Government should be 
given an opportunity to subscribe part of the share capital in the Oil India 
Private Limited. 


82. Message to S.R. Vasavada, President of the National Federation of Indian Railwaymen, 
New Delhi, 18 Feb. 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

83. The third such; at Patna, 5-8 March 1959. 

84. File No. 17 (290)/58-69-PMS. 
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As this matter raises some issues of importance in regard to the participation 
of State Governments, I think we should consider this fully before sending an 
answer. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

178. To Jagjivan Ram 85 

18th February 1959 

My dear Jagjivan Ram, 

I spoke to you today about certain machine tools being obtained from America 
when these could be obtained or made by the Hindustan Machine Tools Factory. 
Dange in the course of his speech in the Lok Sabha on the President’s Address 
said 86 as follows: 

“You may know. Sir, that we recently had a fine gift from the Americans. 
Machine tools were just given away freely to India because their heart is 
bleeding for us. Machine tools worth rupees seven crores were given away. 
Do you know the effect of this gift? The effect is that the Hindustan 
Machine Tools Factory is in danger because the Railway Ministry is now 
falling in for these second-hand machine tools.... These second-hand 
machine tools have come here as a danger gift. The Hindustan Machine 
Tools’ production will go down. There is a lay-off. There is a danger that 
our precision tools which we are building for our Government will be shut 
down with this American aid and second-hand machine tools.” 

Dange has used extravagant language. But when I visited the Hindustan 
Machine Tools Factory a short while ago, I was told by the Manager there that 
the disposal of their machine tools would certainly be affected by this free gift 
from the U.S. and for some months they will suffer because of it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


85. File No. 17 (21)/56-58-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

86. On 13 Feb. 1959. 
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179. To S.K. Patil 87 

February 28, 1959 

My dear S. K., 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of February 12 about the 
Shipping target. 88 

I entirely agree with you that we should make every effort to increase our 
ships. From every point of view this appears to be desirable. I would like it 
included in the core of the Plan. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(c) Food and Agriculture 
(i) Agricultural Production 

180. To Sampumanand 

January 3, 1959 

My dear Sampumanand, 

I am distressed to find that in spite of repeated efforts on our part, the UP 
Government has not yet been able to help Kailash Nath Kaul 89 in his scheme of 
reclamation of usar land. 90 As this work is of high importance, I gave him 
originally a loan of rupees five thousand. Subsequently, I gave another rupees 
five thousand. I had hoped that the UP Government would take this matter up. 
But, as they have not done so thus far, I am compelled to advance more money 
as I do not want this work to be held up. As it is cheaper to order material on 


87. File No. 17 (5)/59-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

88. Patil wanted India to take full advantage of declining prices of ships. He suggested (i) 
including shipping in the core of the Plan; and (ii) paying only 20% of the cost from the 
free resources with the rest coming from the ship’s own earnings in three to five years; by 
this method, only Rs 5 crores would be required over the next two years. 

89. Director, National Botanical Gardens, Lucknow. 

90. For Kaul’s Banthra Formula for reclamation of usar land, see SWJN/SS/42/p. 160. 
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a larger scale, I am now giving him rupees forty thousand more. That is, I have 
advanced him in all rupees fifty thousand for this work of reclamation of usar 
land. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


181. To Govind Ballabh Pant 91 

The Soviet Ambassador came to see me this evening and spent nearly an hour 
and a quarter with me. Most of this time was taken up by his telling me about 
the Suratgarh Farm in the Ganganagar District of Rajasthan. 92 He also spoke to 
me about an oral message that had been conveyed by the Soviet Ambassador in 
Pakistan 93 to the Pakistan authorities conveying their grave concern at the talks 
going on for a Military alliance between Pakistan and the USA. 94 

2. The Ambassador had recently visited the Suratgarh Farm. Mr 
Khrushchev had made a gift of agricultural machinery of various types some 
three years ago. It had been decided to start a large scale mechanised farm 
with the help of this machinery and this farm was started at Suratgarh in 
August 1956. The farm consists of a compact block of 30,000 acres, of which 
23,000 acres was Government waste land. It was decided not only to grow 
foodgrains there but also to develop horticulture, poultry keeping and cattle 
and sheep breeding. Water is supposed to come to it from the canals from 
Bhakra-Nangal. 

3. Of the 30,000 acres constituting the farm, 22,670 acres will be under 
agricultural crop, 2000 acres under orchards and 15,000 acres under animal 
husbandry activities and was proposed to utilise the rest for building roads, 
channels etc. Thus far 14,000 acres had been brought into crops. 3000 acres 
had been brought under partial irrigation by means of a link channel taking 
water from the Ganganagar Canal in Rajasthan. It is expected that by the end 
of 1959 the farm will receive 62% of its total irrigation requirements from this 
source. When the Rajasthan Canal Project is completed, the balance of the 
irrigation requirements will be completed. 

91. Note to Union Minister of Home Affairs, 4 Jan. 1959. 

92. Suratgarh Central State Farm, established in the Thar Desert under the State Farms 
Corporation of India Limited, with machinery gifted by the USSR. 

93. I. F. Shpedko. 

94. Seep. 571. 
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4. As this farm is wholly a State farm and the entire produce is directly 
available to Government. To begin with, a team of six technicians came from 
the Soviet Union to assembly the equipment and train personnel in handling the 
machinery. Two more experts came later. At present there is apparently only 
one expert tractor-engineer at Suratgarh. 

5. The Soviet Ambassador recently visited Suratgarh. He told me that he 
was greatly pleased to see the progress made by this farm and how the 
machinery was being handled properly by the Indian personnel. He was 
particularly pleased to see the crops that had been raised there and which were 
bigger and higher than he had seen elsewhere. He was sure that this farm 
would be a great success and would produce a large quantity of foodgrains for 
us. What struck him most was the enormous potentiality of the area round 
about Suratgarh for growing foodgrains. 

6. He then told me of his own experience. He is apparently an expert in 
such agricultural matters. He had been put in charge of a large number of State 
farms in Kazakhstan in the Soviet Union. There were apparently over a hundred 
such State farms there, each more or less of the size at Suratgarh. 

7. In the early days of the Soviet Union, much difficulty was experienced 
over supplies of foodgrains. It was with a view to remedy these deficits that it 
was decided to start these State farms in Kazakhstan. Some leading members 
of the Soviet Government then, including Molotov, had opposed this, as they 
said that this was contrary to their policy of building up collective and cooperative 
farms. But it was pointed out to them that there was no conflict and collective 
and cooperative farms would be encouraged in various parts of the Union and 
at the same time these State farms would be built up at Kazakhstan. This policy 
had succeeded to a greater extent than expected. The Kazakhstan State farms 
started producing large quantities of wheat from the first year onwards. In fact 
this ever-growing produce made a great difference to the food situation in the 
Soviet Union. They were no longer worried there about the food problem. At 
present about one third of the total foodgrains production of the Soviet Union 
came from Kazakhstan. (I am not quite sure about my figures). 

8. Because of this abundance of foodgrains they could use land in other 
places in the Union for orchards and commercial crops, especially cotton. 

9. With this example and personal experience before him, he suggested 
with some earnestness that we might solve our food problem quickly by building 
up a number of large State farms like Suratgarh in that area of Rajasthan which 
is eminently suited for them. All the produce of these farms would help 
Government in building up large reserves. The investment made in them would 
be quickly recovered within two years or so. The exact period would depend 
on the price factor. But in any event the total investment could be recovered 
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easily in three years and we would be getting these foodgrains from the end of 
the first year onwards. We could easily produce some millions of tons of 
foodgrains in that area which was excellent for this purpose. After visiting 
Suratgarh, he was satisfied that this could be done without difficulty and without 
much delay. If we decided to follow this line of action, we could build up a 
number of State farms like this which would be ready for the new irrigation 
supplies that would come a little later. 

10. He spoke at some length about his own experiences at Kazakhstan and 
how this venture there had changed the face of Soviet agriculture 95 and indeed 
powerfully affected their economy for the good. The production in these farms 
had been greater and better in every way than the collectives. 

11. He then referred to the present state of Indian agriculture. He said that 
being connected with agriculture, he had tried to understand what we had done 
and what we were doing. There was a lot of criticism about the slow progress 
made here in agricultural production. He did not think this criticism was justified. 
Some people judged by bad season and complained bitterly, others judged by a 
very good season and complained bitterly, others judged by a very good season 
and then were disappointed if this was not repeated. As a matter of fact, so far 
as he knew, Indian agriculture had made consistent progress in the last few 
years. He referred especially to jute cultivation which had grown so greatly 
since partition. He also referred to the increasing production of foodgrains. 
The result of the efforts we had put in the initial years would now bear fruit. 

12. He told me that he knew quite well what our land and agricultural 
policy was. We wanted to develop cooperative farms. Setting up State farms, 
as he suggested, would in no way come in the way of such cooperative farms. 
In fact it would help them in many ways. Above all, that would put an end to 
our anxiety about food production. As I mentioned above, he spoke with a 
great deal of earnestness and warmth about this matter and being himself an 
expert, he spoke with knowledge. Indeed he said that he was sorry he did not 
know the English language and had to speak to me through an interpreter. This 
came in his way of talking to me fully as he would like to do. 

13.1 thanked him for his taking the trouble to see me and explain all this to 
me from his great experience. We would certainly give thought to it and we 
would welcome in future any suggestion on agricultural matters that he could 
make to us. 96 

95. Referring to the Virgin Lands Programme, started in 1954. 

96. On 7 January 1959, Nehru asked Vishnu Sahay to place this note before the Cabinet; he 
also wanted the Food and Agriculture Ministry to report on the Suratgarh Farm and to 
comment on this note. 
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182. To Ajit Prasad Jain 97 

January 4, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

Your letter of January 2nd about Suratgarh Farm. This evening, the Soviet 
Ambassador came to see me. I have written a note about his talk with me, 98 a 
copy of which I enclose. 

I must say that his talk and manner were convincing. Above all, his personal 
experience in Kazakhstan carried weight. We may not be able to do all that he 
would like us to do, but certainly what he said is worth considering. 

He made a clear distinction between the normal collective farms all over 
the Soviet Union and this particular area in Kazakhstan which was still under 
State farms and which provided a vast quantity of foodgrains to the Soviet 
Government. 

I do not think this has anything to do with our small holdings. This would 
not be a holding at all, but a large area under State management, providing a 
very considerable quantity of foodgrains for our reserves. This may make us 
independent of the vagaries of the weather and enable us to have a firmer grip 
on the food situation and prices. It may indeed solve that problem for us. The 
Ambassador pointed out that the Soviet Union was faced by similar difficulties 
and it was Kazakhstan farms that finally solved them. 

The question of the import of a large quantity of farm machinery for this 
purpose would, of course, create difficulties about foreign exchange. Indeed, 
we cannot import it in the normal way. The only possibility is for us to take it 
on easy credit terms from the Soviet Union. I did not mention this to him, of 
course. 

I am sending a copy of my note to the Planning Commission, the Home 
Minister, the Finance Minister and one or two others. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


97 . File No. 3 1 (23)/56-7 1 -PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

98. See the preceding item. 
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183. To Punjabrao Deshmukh 99 

January 13, 1959 

My dear Panjabrao, 100 

Thank you for your letter of the 13th January. 101 1 am not looking at the reports 
you have sent me as that will take much time and at present 1 am rather fully 
occupied. But you will no doubt get them examined and extract any ideas that 
are suitable for us. We can circulate these ideas to the State Governments. I 
think that the State Governments are now at long vast alive to this subject and 
are trying to do something. I think also that we are likely to have some kind of 
fertilisers produced in some quantities in a small scale. 

1 have looked through the proceedings of the I.C.A.R. 102 


184. Use of Local Manures 103 

I am glad to learn that an All-India Seminar is going to be held soon in Madras 
to consider the wider use of local manures. I think that this is a subject of high 
importance. Too much attention has been paid to chemical fertilisers and not 
enough to various types of local manures. Chemical fertilisers are good and 
their manufacture and use should certainly be encouraged. But too great a 
reliance on them is not good and in any event it is essential that we develop and 
use these local manures. 

In our campaign for greater agricultural production, local manures should 
form an important part. In particular, our Community Development and NES 
Blocs should lay emphasis on them. 

It is fitting that this Seminar should be held in Madras which, I believe, has 
made the most progress in regard to the use of local manures. 


99. File No. 3 1 (32)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

100. Union Minister of State for Agriculture. 

101 . Deshmukh had sent translations of two Chinese pamphlets on mechanization in agriculture. 
He recounted his discussions with V. S. Charry, the Indian Consul General in Shanghai, on 
Chinese action to raise agricultural production; they encouraged popular initiatives, 
impossible to conceive of in India. 

102. Deshmukh had sent Nehru the proceedings of a conference called by the ICAR on 20 and 
21 December 1958 about what was being done in India in this regard. 

103. Message, New Delhi, 13 Jan. 1959. File No. 17 (335)/59-64-PMS. Also available in JN 

Collection. 
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185. On Japanese Agriculture 104 


13 January 1959 

I am sending you a note I have received from our Ambassador in Tokyo, Shri 
C.S. Jha, on some aspects of Japanese agriculture. The note is interesting and 
I am sure you would like to read it. Indeed, I hope that we can profit in many 
ways by Japanese examples in agriculture and cooperatives. 105 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


186. Proposal for an International Rural Institute 106 

Some years ago, Dr. Peter Manniche 107 met me and he told me of his idea of 
establishing an International Rural Institute in Denmark. He felt that the 
experience of the cooperative movement and the folk schools in his country 
provided an example which could be utilised with profit by many of the 
economically less developed areas of the world. The majority of Danish farms 
are, I understand, three acres or less in area, and very few of them are mechanised 
in any high degree. But, by the application of the cooperative principle on an 
extensive scale and an intelligent use of the available manpower and scientific 
knowledge, Denmark has succeeded in achieving one of the highest yields in 
agriculture and dairy farming. In fact, the Danish agricultural system offers 
one of the best examples in the world of combining individual initiative with 
collective effort. 


104. This letter and the note were sent to all Chief Ministers; all Cabinet Ministers; Union 
Minister of State for Agriculture, P. S. Deshmukh; Union Deputy Minister for Food and 
Agriculture, M. V. Krishnappa; all Members of Planning Commission; Pitambar Pant; 
SG, N. R. Pillai; FS, S. Dutt; CS, M. J. Desai; Congress President, U.N. Dhebar; and 
Union Minister of Community Development, S. K. Dey. 

105. For C.S. Jha’s note, see Appendix 4. 

106. Message to Peter Manniche, New Delhi, 15 Jan. 1959. File No. 40 (98)/56-PMS. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

107. (1889-1981); Danish adult educator, worker for peace and international understanding, 
and expert on folk schools and rural colleges; founder-Principal, International People’s 
College, Elsinore, Denmark, 1921-54; founded Rural Development College, Holte, 
Denmark, 1964; wrote several books on these subjects such as Rural Development and 
the Changing Countries of the World (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1969). 
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Denmark is a country small in area and not powerful in a military sense. 
Nevertheless it has succeeded in giving to its people a very high standard of 
living. Countries of Asia and Africa can benefit by drawing upon the experience 
of Denmark. We in India are especially interested in this as we have a multitude 
of small farms which we are trying to link together through cooperation. 

I told Dr. Peter Manniche that I liked his idea. Such an International Rural 
Institute could render real service and help in developing cooperative methods 
and rural education in the countries of Asia and Africa. I further said that if 
such an Institute were established, India would be glad to cooperate by sending 
from time to time students and observers to its courses. I am, therefore, glad 
to learn that Dr. Manniche, with the cooperation of his government, is organising 
an international conference to plan the establishment of such an Institute. I 
wish him success in his endeavour. 


187. To Ajit Prasad Jain 

January 24, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

I enclose a note that Dhebarbhai 108 has sent me. It is by Parashar. 109 Reading it, 
I gather the impression that the man knows what he is talking about. His 
proposals are definite and precise and not, as is usually the case, vague. I 
think, therefore, that we should take immediate steps to give effect to such of 
them as are feasible soon. 

I presume you will be seeing Parashar and you will take such steps as you 
think necessary. In view of the importance of some of his proposals in the 
immediate future, I am sending copies of Parashar’s note to the Chief Ministers 
of States as they could immediately pay attention to some of the 
recommendations. You will no doubt follow this up with further advice. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

108. \U. N. Dhebar, President of the Indian National Congress at this time. 

109. K. K. Parashar, an agricultural scientist in Sonepat, Punjab, had proposed doubling crop 
production by (i) washing out the salts of alkaline (usar) land for three successive days at 
30 degree centigrade in summer, as demonstrated in Rajasthan, Delhi, U P and Punjab; (ii) 
increasing production of compost; (iii) deep ploughing of land; (iv) using the idle land for 
growing catch crop on the fields of ratoon crops such as growing maize on ratoon 
sugarcane or cotton crop fields. 
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188. To Ajit Prasad Jain 110 

January 28, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

I had a visit from Professor T.C.N. Singh, who is Head of the Department of 
Botany in Annamalai University in South India. He spoke to me about certain 
experiments he had been carrying on as to the effect of music and other kinds 
of vibrations on the growth of plants. He showed me a number of photographs 
which he had taken to show this effect. The subject was an interesting one. 
His idea was that by some method of broadcasting special musical themes over 
a wide area in the fields, growth could be encouraged greatly and produce 
increased. 111 I do not know if you can see him, but it would be worthwhile 
your meeting him. I have told him to see the Agriculture Secretary Damle. 112 
I enclose two papers he gave me. 

After seeing his papers, perhaps you might pass them on them on to 
S.K. Dey. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 10. File No. 31 (30)/56-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

111. Nehru wrote to T. C. N. Singh on 16 February 1959: “I am interested in your experiments, 
but you will realise that to bear fruit on a large scale it would mean enormous and very 
expensive organization all over the country and training millions of farmers. That is no 
easy matter. However, you can certainly carry on your experiments through our Food 
and Agriculture Ministry.” 

1 12. K. R. Damle (b. 1906 ); joined ICS; served in UP and Ajmer, 1930-44; Secretary to High 
Commissioner of India in Australia and Acting Commissioner, 1944-48; Joint Secretary 
and Officiating Secretary, Government of India, 1949-55; Member & later Vice President, 
ICAR, 1949-55; Chairman, Tariff Commission, 1955-58; Secretary, Ministry of Food & 
Agriculture, 1958-62, Ministry of Petroleum & Chemicals, 1963-64; Secretary to the 
President, 1964-65; Lt. Governor of Goa, Daman & Diu and Administrator, Dadra & 
Nagar Haveli, 1965-67; Chairman, UPSC, 1967-71. 
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189. ToB.C. Roy 113 

30th January 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have your letterof the 26th January in which you ask me about the International 
Institute for Land Reclamation and Improvement. 114 From the leaflet that you 
have sent, it would appear that agricultural organisations, including agricultural 
universities, are members of this Institute and not the countries as such. I 
would, therefore, suggest that instead of the West Bengal State becoming a 
member, the University of Calcutta or any other university might become a 
member of the Institute. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 13. File No. 31 (91)/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 14. B.C. Roy had written about discussions with a representative of the International Institute 
for Land Reclamation and Improvement during his visit to Holland in October 1958. The 
Institute operated under the Kellogg Foundation of the USA, with its headquarters at 
Wageningen, Netherlands, and it dealt with matters like drainage, irrigation, desalination, 
reclamation of submarginal lands, developing methods of producing crops on difficult 
soils, land consolidation of fragmented holdings, etc. As West Bengal faced these problems 
also, he wanted the state to become a member of the Institute. 
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190. An Example of Cooperative Effort 115 

The accounts I have had about the Cooperative Society of farmers and others 
at Ram Raj in District Muzaffamagar, UP, have impressed me . 116 People who 
have gone there have also told me of the fine work done there by this community 
and the great progress made in agriculture as well as in various amenities run 
on a cooperative basis. 

I have been invited to go there at the time of the cattle fair in March next . 117 
I would indeed have liked to go because I am attracted by good work wherever 
it is done and more especially, to the spirit of cooperative effort which this 
community at Ram Raj has shown. I am sorry, however, that during the sessions 
of Parliament it is not easy for me to go there. I hope that at some future time 
I shall be able to visit this progressive and enterprising community. Meanwhile 
I send them my congratulations for the work they have done and my good 
wishes for the future. 


115. Message to the farmers of Ramraj Khadar in Muzaffamagar District (UP), New Delhi, 2 
Feb. 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 16. After Partition, a few thousand farmers were rehabilitated in jungle land called Ganga 
Khadar, on the banks of the Ganga. A new colony called Ramraj Khadar was built at the 
junction of the three districts of Meerut, Muzzaffamagar and Bijnore in Uttar Pradesh, 
and was connected by metalled roads. About 20,000 acres over about 30 square miles 
were brought under cultivation of wheat, paddy and sugarcane. Sampuran Singh and 
other farmers of Ramraj, in an account of their work given to Nehru on 23 January 1959, 
spoke of their Cooperative Cane Development Union Ltd to sell their produce to the 
sugar mills and cooperative shop at Khatauli in Muzaffamagar. They supplied seed 
grains to the Governments of UP and other States through the Government Seed Stores. 
They had a housing cooperative society, a modem school, brick kiln, road development, 
road transport, small savings schemes — all run cooperatively. They had also started a 
weekly bazaar. After electrification, they proposed small scale industries, cooperative 
stores, seed stores, dairy, poultry, piggeries, fisheries, rural dispensaries etc. They had 
about 75 tractors and 10 trucks. 

1 17. Scheduled for 4-1 1 March. 
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191- Cooperative Farming & Land Ceiling 118 

Your Highness, 119 Chief Minister 120 and young farmers and friends, 

I am sorry I cannot speak in your language, Kannada and I have to speak in 
English. I have come here today to this beautiful city of Bangalore as you 
perhaps know (what is it supposed to be for), I have come here for the Silver 
Jubilee, Golden Jubilee, in fact. Session of the Indian Institute of Science here 121 
and my stay is a very short one but I am glad that this opportunity has been 
given to me to meet the young farmers from all over the State and to say a few 
words to them. Bangalore is not only a beautiful city but it has become one of 
the chief centres in India of science and scientific research as well as of industry. 
It is right therefore that it should take a leading part, not Bangalore I mean but 
the whole State, in agricultural improvement. 

You hear a great deal about our various great schemes, of great projects 
and schemes for us for the country to advance. But you know or ought to 
know that the basis of all advance in India is prosperous, productive agriculture. 
Without that firm foundation of agricultural progress all our industrial progress 
will be hampered, will be delayed and in fact will hardly take place. It is true 
that in order to solve the problems of India we have to industrialise, we have to 
build up our industries, big industries, middle industries, small industries, village 
industries. That is true, without that there is no hope of raising the standards of 
the people of India. Without science and technology, there is no hope for us to 
advance. That is true; but the industrialiation of India depends greatly on a 
stable agricultural economy and agricultural economy depends on, first of all, 
on productivity, on producing more and more, as we can and as we should. 
Secondly, on such organisation of agriculture and land which is fair to the 
people which brings happiness to the largest number. These are the basis of 
agricultural advance. 

Now, we have talked a great deal about more food production, more 
agricultural production, and we have made a good deal of progress also all over 
India. People forget sometimes the very considerable progress that has been 
made in the last 10 years. And yet that progress that has been made is not as 
much as we wanted to be. We want to advance much faster not only in 
agriculture but in industries and so many other things. Therefore, we must pay 


118. Speech at the Mysore State Farmers’ Forum, Bangalore, 4 Feb. 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

1 19. Jayachamaraja Wodeyar, Maharaja of Mysore, and Governor of Mysore State. 

120. B. D. Jatti, Chief Minister of Mysore. 

121. For Nehru’s speech on the occasion, see pp. 537-544. 
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particular attention to increasing agricultural production and more particularly 
the yield per acre. Our yield in India per acre is one of the lowest in the world. 
That is not good. In other places the yield is sometimes doubled, trebled and 
even four times what we have. Wherever we have tried, as you are trying here, 
we have doubled and trebled the yield easily. So there is no doubt in my mind 
that we can in India easily double our yield of our production as well as of 
other crops, provided we organise ourselves and provided we work hard in the 
right way. 

To see you young farmers of Mysore State and to hear what you have 
been doing in the last very few years inspires and encourages me and I have no 
doubt it will do so to others. Because this is the kind of thing we want done all 
over India to produce good results. Of course there is great variety in India — 
great variety I mean of methods of land systems and the like — some coming in 
the way. One of the first things we did after independence all over India was to 
attack the old land system in India where there were big landlords, talukdars, 
jagirdars, zamindars and all that. That system was out of date. Even a good 
system becomes out of date, in different times. It was not a question of our 
having any ill-will against the old talukdars or jagirdars, but the system was out 
of date and land and agriculture could not progress much under that system. 
Therefore, that system had to go. And that system has gone. Even now many 
things remain to be done in regard to land reforms and they will no doubt be 
done. 

I want to speak to you a little today about certain decisions that our 
government has taken and that the National Congress took at Nagpur recently . 122 
It is not necessary for me to tell you how important this question or raising 
production is, because you are all convinced of that and you are energetic 
farmers doing that. But I want to speak about those decisions that have been 
takeq because there appears to be some doubt in some people’s minds about 
them and there has also been some criticism about them. Criticism is always 
good — constructive criticism, because it makes us think more. It makes us 
discover any faults that may have occurred and then we can remedy them. So, 
I welcome criticism. But that criticism is much more helpful if that is 
constructive criticism. 

Among those who have criticised these recent decisions are some greatly 
respected leaders of India and whom I honour and respect . 123 Among them is 
one of our oldest and most respected leaders, Shri Rajagopalachari. Now, I 

122. See pp. 164-261. 

123. See pp. 11-12 and 148. 
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have respected him and I had great regard and affection for him and I would 
not venture to have a polemical argument with him on this or any other subject. 
But I would venture to suggest to submit to him some of the reasons that have 
lead us to this decision. I am afraid sometimes it is not easy to convince each 
other by logical arguments or reason. Because all of us hold, get to hold rather 
firm opinions not today only but in the past many years before independence, 
there were also differences of opinion, as they often are even among the closest 
of colleagues. Now to come to these Nagpur Congress resolutions about 
agriculture, about land. 

Before the Nagpur Congress met, many months before, a committee was 
appointed to consider this very question. A committee was appointed by the All 
India Congress Committee and that committee consisted of experienced leading 
Congressmen from all over India. That committee met many times and 
discussed these matters thoroughly. They discussed them not only amongst 
themselves but with leading members, leading economists, members of our 
Planning Commission and many other people; and they come to certain decisions, 
certain recommendations, which were placed before the Nagpur Session of 
the Congress. I am mentioning this so that you might remember that the decisions 
taken at Nagpur were not suddenly taken, they had been thought about for 
months, and indeed years before, and finally a high level committee considered 
them, consulted experts and others and made their recommendations which 
were broadly adopted by the Nagpur Session of the Congress. 

What were these decisions and what were they based on? They were 
based essentially on, first of all, to bring about a measure of economic justice. 
Secondly, on opening our opportunities for a scientific advance of our 
agriculture. Because without the application of science and modem techniques 
we are apt to remain backward. Now it is possible for a very large farms, say 
about 1000 acres or 500 acres, to be very scientifically advanced. Of course it 
is possible. But then that conflicts with our ideas of economic and social justice, 
and so we have to help both social justice and scientific advance leading to a 
much greater productivity and much greater, therefore, prosperity for the farmers 
and the peasants. We did nothing very new. We have the example of many 
countries in the world. I am not referring for the moment to the Communist 
countries because their thinking is based often on different foundations. But I 
am referring even to non-communist countries where they have had land 
reforms, they have had ceilings on land, they have had cooperatives and all the 
other things that we have recommended. Take even a country like Japan which 
has a very prosperous agriculture, a high yielding one. Of course that is due, 
partly, to the fact that the Japanese work hard, they are a disciplined people. 
But also because of land reforms there. Among the land reforms that the 
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Japanese — and the Japanese are not Communists — they fixed a ceiling on land 
and they did it almost at the recommendation of another country which is 
certainly not Communist or even socialist. That is the United States of America. 
It was during the years of American occupation of Japan that the ceiling on 
land and other far reaching land reforms were introduced into Japan. 124 And 
Japan has done very well and made great progress. So do not get mixed up into 
thinking with these things, ceiling on land or cooperation or other things are 
sometimes associated with a particular gospel. This is the modem approach to 
this problem all over the world, whatever the economic policy adopted. Take 
cooperation. The whole principle of cooperation is of course an essential one 
for the modem world whether in land or industry or government or anything 
that one does. I am not going to speak much about that but only to remind you 
of this that essentially we have to develop in the modem world more and more 
of cooperation. 

Do you remember that our Congress Constitution for long years had the 
objective in Article I of it which laid down that our objective was a “Co-operative 
Commonwealth in India” and not a new idea. True the specific application of it 
to land is not clarified. But the whole conception has been a cooperative 
approach. We want to apply it to industry, we want to apply it as far as we can 
and I hope a day will come when there will be some kind of cooperative world 
commonwealth, to put an end to national rivalries and national conflicts. Why 
is it then that people are surprised when we talk about cooperatives in land? 

So far as India is concerned there is no other way for us, I venture to say. 
Why, apart from cooperation being good in itself there is another aspect of it. 
That is if you have large farms you can, as I said, introduce scientific techniques 
fairly easily. The resources are greater. But a few here as in India, by and large, 
very small holdings, one acre, two acres, sometimes less, sometimes a little 
more because 95% or something like that are very small holdings in India. 
Those holdings cannot progress much; they have not the resources to adopt 
scientific techniques and therefore our agriculture will never really progress 
because it will not have the opportunity of adopting new scientific techniques. 
What are we to do then? We have rejected the big jagirdar and the big zamindar 
as a system that is quite out of date today, in the world — not only in India only 
even in Pakistan they are following this example, so the only other way was 
maintaining the small holdings as they are and bringing in the principle of 
cooperation, so that the people in the village could cooperate together in common 
tasks thereby having larger resources at their disposal, thereby being able to 
introduce better and more improved techniques. Of course, helped by the 

124. Seep. 124 fn 121. 
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government wherever possible. So, there was no way out and there is no way 
out and I say this with a good deal of confidence and emphasis that if we do 
not have cooperation in land, the cooperative movement in land, agriculture 
may improve a little, I do not say it won’t. It will improve if people work hard, 
if people got fertilisers, if people get good seeds, it will improve undoubtedly a 
little, but it cannot improve much, because those patches of land are too small. 
Therefore, you are inevitably driven to this; that there must be cooperation 
in land. 

Now, cooperation can be of many kinds and the step that we have suggested 
immediately is what is called service cooperatives. That is to say that people 
will hold, continue to hold their land in separate holdings, farm them separately 
but through their cooperative do all other service functions together. That is to 
say, whatever it may be, selling, buying, getting seeds, getting fertilizers, and 
anything else, even machineries, small machines, etc., which they can jointly 
use. Therefore, service cooperatives is what we have recommended and what 
we have said should take place all over India. Now again we can have 
cooperatives in a big way or in a small way. There has been a tendency, there 
was a tendency to build up big cooperatives 20, 30, 50, 100 villages. We did 
not think that that was the right approach. Why, because when the cooperative 
becomes too big it has certainly some advantages in resources, but it loses the 
intimate touch which is the essence of cooperation. Cooperation is not merely 
an economic doctrine. It is a way of looking at things, a way of life. Now, if 
you bring in 20, 30 villages, the villagers do not know each other very well. 
They do not have that sense of a larger family and they are usually bossed over 
by some official. Now, I think that official bossing is entirely opposed to the 
very spirit of cooperation. Official help, yes. Governmental help, technical 
advice, all that. But where the official comes in, however good the official may 
be, it ceases to be to that extent cooperation. In the old days the cooperative 
movement in India consisted of largely credit cooperatives; and credit is very 
necessary. Now, we think of all service cooperatives that is everything that the 
farmer has to do in the economic domain should be done through a cooperative. 
What is our ultimate objective? Ultimately, we hope that each farmer should 
contribute something, not only in physical labour, but should be self-reliant, 
should stand on his own feet. Therefore, a cooperative is a good cooperative 
which is run by the farmers themselves without external or official interference 
except when something goes wrong or something that is a different matter. It 
is better for a small village farmers cooperative to make mistakes, because 
through those mistakes they will learn, than a big cooperative where the intimate 
sense of cooperation and self-reliance is absent. In India today one of the very 
bad habits that has grown up is for people always looking up to this Government 
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or that, to this official or that for help. Government must help of course. 
Officials are there to serve the people but India will never progress unless 
people help themselves and the farmers will not progress unless they help 
themselves. Therefore, a small village cooperatives is better than the larger one 
because the village is a larger family, people know each other, people know 
who is the good man and who is the bad man, they can trust or not trust and 
they can function, therefore, more intimately. As I said they will make many 
mistakes very often they quarrel, very often they have parties even the villages. 
I know that of course. But if because of that we do not give them the opportunity 
to develop self-reliance then you will always remain in that condition. Therefore, 
we said a small village cooperative may be if there are small villages round 
about they may be joined but, broadly speaking, a village cooperative. And 
again for other purposes 10 villages, 12 villages, 15 villages depends on the 
size of the villages. Those village cooperatives 10 to 12 villages joined together 
to have a union of cooperatives, a federation if you like. That gives you the 
advantage of a bigger cooperative for resources and yet makes each village 
cooperative self-reliant. That is the scheme chalked out. 

Now, as I have said what we have asked in the first instance is that these 
cooperative should be service cooperatives that is to say each person should 
maintain his separate holding, separate patch of land. Now, we have also said 
something which goes a step further. Although we have not asked for that to 
be done now unless people want to do it that is to say we have said that the 
ultimate objective aimed at should be a cooperative with joint farming. That is 
the village cooperative all of them jointly farming all the lands of the individual 
farmers. But even then each farmer will have his separate share according to 
his land, although they may work them together his share will remain what it 
was his individual private share and out of the results out of what is produced 
he will get his full share. So, we have tried to bring about two things. We have 
maintained as you will see that the individual private share but we have suggested 
that in the village area farming should be a joint common concern because that 
has great advantages. It has great advantages because then it is far easier to 
bringing in your scientific techniques. Suppose you want to use a tractor, you 
may or may not, for obviously it is much easier to do it all over there than in 
separate patches. I am not anxious that you should use a tractor, where it is 
possible I don’t object. Secondly, the amount of labour required in having this 
joint work is less as you don’t waste labour. There can be no doubt that from 
the point of view of efficiency, of technical progress and of greater production 
the joint farming is desirable. But we have said I repeat that first of all there 
should be service cooperatives not joint farming. Then if those people agree 
and by their consent they can change their service cooperative into joint 
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farming — nothing more to be done except their agreement. Nobody is forcing 
this down upon them. I know that farmers and peasants are usually rather 
conservative people, they do not like jumping in into new experiments and that 
is right. At the same time if you are so conservative that you do not like change, 
then you make no progress, you remain where you are, stuck in the mud. So 
one has to find a middle way, and I venture to suggest that what we have 
recommended is the satisfactory middle way of preserving the individuality of 
the peasant and at the same time bringing in this essential spirit of cooperative 
effort which make scientific and technical progress much more easy; and 
further develops a habit of joint working, cooperative working which is so 
essential in a modem nation. 

As I have said there are many people who have criticised this. Some because 
I think they have not understood what has been said, some because perhaps 
they disagree. But I should like to tell you of the reactions of the people who 
have tried this. Three days ago in Delhi I had a deputation of farmers from the 
Rohtak district of the Punjab. And they came and I was surprised to find that 
in their areas they had, I forget — about 8 or 10 — joint farming cooperatives 
which they had started last year of their own accord. And they told me that 
they were so pleased with them because their production had gone up by 50% 
since they had got this joint farming cooperative. They were all better off and 
are happy. Some of them were a little doubtful in the beginning but they had 
done so and they had done so of their own accord. Nobody had forced or 
compelled them. Because they have succeeded in this and because their 
production has gone up so much others wanted to do it too round about. 
Because while a peasant or a farmer is conservative once he is satisfied that a 
thing is good for him he does it quickly enough. So I had ventured to explain to 
you in a few words what the National Congress recommended. 

As a matter of fact the National Development Council has also been thinking 
on these lines and I have no doubt that this is going to be, and is, the future 
policy in India in regard to land, and I want you young farmers to appreciate 
that, to understand it, and to explain it to others, because we are determined to 
go ahead with production in land, we are determined to make agriculture a 
success. We are determined to raise the level of the hundreds of millions of 
farmers and peasants in India. Great cities may progress as they are progressing, 
but ultimately it is the village in India which will be the test of India’s progress. 
We must raise the village and the villager and we must give him opportunities 
of rising. There are many things of course to be done and the community 
development movement with its blocks and all that is a tremendous and 
revolutionary approach to the problem of rural India. 

Today the community development movement has spread out to over 
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300,000 villages in India that is in six years’ time; it covers a population of 165 
million in the villages. This is truly a revolutionary advance. I do not say that 
wherever the community development movement has gone it has been 
successful. It has not been successful everywhere, in some places it is doing 
very well, in some places well, and in some places not well, that is true. But the 
movement is essentially a revolutionary movement changing the whole structure 
of our countryside and I have no doubt it will produce that revolution. In fact, 
we see it even now, but that movement also is not a movement of government 
doing something or officials doing this or that, but of the people taking charge 
of it and doing this. 

I have laid stress on this because I am convinced that progress of India or 
any country, specially big scale social progress depends on the individual 
becoming self-reliant not on the official not on the government, therefore, let 
all governments realise the government job is to encourage self help to encourage 
self-reliance and not to do this or that. To be as in old English days as they used 
to say in North India, a ma-baap Government, a paternalistic Government, 
which does things, looking upon the people as incompetent children who cannot 
do anything. That is not our ideal. People must take charge and do things for 
themselves, and once the people do things for themselves, things get done all 
over the country with extreme rapidity. No government can do what the people 
can do in their own villages quickly. If every village did some little thing, the 
people in 500,000 villages of India, well things get done quickly. If we pass an 
order, the Government in Delhi, that this be done in the 500,000 villages, it will 
take years and years and nothing much is done, it cannot reach them. Therefore, 
this community development movement is essentially a movement to create 
self-reliance. Now you know that our biggest task is greater food production. 
It has been a most painful thing to all of us to have to import foodgrains from 
outside India. It is really like pouring out India’s blood outside, India’s small 
resources going outside to get foodgrains for us when we want all the resources 
and money that we have for industry and other development. Therefore, we 
must stop this drain and this import of food stuffs from outside. That means 
you must and all the farmers and peasants in India must produce more. It has 
become a matter of the most extreme and urgent importance. 

Fortunately, I believe, we have turned the comers, we have had three bad 
years, bad harvests sometimes in the North, sometimes in the South, terrible 
years. I think we have turned the comer. This present harvest is a very good 
one, we expect to have a bumper rice crop. All the indications for the next 
harvest, wheat, etc., are good and we hope to build up big reserves in the 
course of this year. But that apart it is not the reserves that will carry us on, it 
will be the yearly production and peasant or farmers who produces double the 
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amount or treble the amount, not only does good to himself but does good to 
his country, serves his country, and all these other things that I have spoken 
about the Congress Resolution or the National Development Council or the 
community development movement are all intended to do that to raise production 
in the land of India to ensure therefore prosperity for the fanner and prosperity 
for the Nation. 

I congratulate you young farmers on the excellent work you have done in 
the State of Mysore and I hope you will progress more and more in future. 

Jai Hind! 


192. To Partap Singh Kairon 

February 25, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 125 

I have often referred to the Joint Farming Society in Rohtak district and praised 
its efforts which have met with success. 126 I am told that far from receiving 
encouragement from your Cooperative Department, it has rather suffered from 
neglect. I suggest that you tell your Cooperative Department that they must 
encourage all such efforts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ii) Food Prices 

193. To Bhupesh Gupta 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
7th January, 1959 

Dear Bhupesh Gupta, 

I have your letter of the 5th January. 

When we formed a small All-Parties Consultative Committee on Food etc. 
in Parliament, I expressed the hope that the states would do likewise. I wrote 
to them on this subject also. The question of district committees being formed 

125. Chief Minister of Punjab. 

126. See for example, p. 466 in the preceding item, Nehru’s speech at the Mysore State 
Farmers’ Forum in Bangalore on 4 February 1959. 
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for this purpose did not arise at any time, nor did I give any thought to it. Of 
course the larger the sphere of cooperation in this matter, the better. But in 
regard to these details, it is for the State Government and specially the Chief 
Minister to make arrangements. 

Such committees deal with policy matters chiefly and these can obviously 
be considered by the state committee. Wherever it is possible to arrange for 
larger cooperation in these matters, it will be good. But the decision should rest 
with the Chief Minister concerned. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


194. To Ajit Prasad Jain 127 


Raj Bhavan. Nagpur 
7th January 1959 


My dear Ajit, 

I read in the newspapers that the atta situation in Delhi is pretty serious and 
long queues are to be seen in search of atta which is difficult to obtain. I hope 
that this matter is receiving your attention. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


127. File No. 31 (85)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection and A. P. Jain Papers, 
NMML 
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195. To C.D. Gautam 128 

Raj Bhavan 
Nagpur 
8th January, 1959 

Dear Shri Gautam, 129 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th January, 1959, together with two samples 
of paddy. 110 1 have passed them on together with your letter to Dr. Katju, Chief 
Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

We have given a great deal of thought to this matter of price fixing. The 
price fixed, 1 think, is fair, though it is quite possible that in the interior, a lower 
price may be paid. The Government should look into this matter. If at the time 
of a very good harvest prices are fixed at a higher rate, then we shall never be 
able to face the consequences of this lack of planning. 

As for removing the ban on export to Bombay, if that is done, it may 
benefit some traders but it will mean the price going up all over Madhya Pradesh. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


128. File No. 31 (25)/56-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

129. ( 1901-1983); Congressman from Madhya Pradesh; agriculturist and advocate: President. 
Balaghat District Cooperative Growers Association, 1945-53; Member. Lok Sabha. 1952- 
62 and 1967-77. 

130. Gautam raised the issues of stabilisation of foodgrain prices, purchase of grain, etc., by 
the Government. 
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1 96. To Ajit Prasad Jain 131 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
January 10, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

I think I wrote to you about the report I had had about some queer dealings in 
Agra. I wrote to Seth Achal Singh 132 to enquire confidentially about them. 133 He 
has now written to me. I enclose a copy of his letter. 134 

From this letter it appears that the firm in question made a great deal of 
money by cornering Arhar and Gur. Apparently he was helped by Government 
policies. Can we not do something in this matter as well as in the future in 
regard to such deals? 135 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


131. File No. 3 1 (35)/56-64-PMS. Also available in A.P. Jain Papers, NMML. 

132. Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Agra, Member, Parliamentary Consultative 
Committee for Food and Agriculture. 

133. On 30 Dec. 1958. See Selected Works (Second Series), Vol. 45, pp. 514-515. 

134. Seth Achal Singh informed Nehru on 3 January 1959 that the firm in question took 
advantage of official policies to engage in satta (forwarding delivery business) in arhar and 
gur and smuggling between zones had greatly increased. 

135. Jain replied on 13 January 1959 that on enquiry he was told that the normal practice was 
to settle the transactions at the rates prevailing at the time of the ban; that the Forward 
Trading Commission was likely to to ban future trading in gur; and that he had suggested 
the settlement at the price of pulses prevailing before the ban. 
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197. To Ajit Prasad Jain 136 

I agree with you. I think it would be completely wrong for us to accept this 
offer and import this rice. Apart from the fact that, in all likelihood, we will not 
need it, any such import will have a bad psychological effect. The price is also 
high. 137 

2. It seems to me rather absurd for the US authorities to want us to 
import rice when we do not require it. If they are unhappy at our not accepting 
the offer, we cannot help this. 

3. Nor can we say anything about the latter half of 1959. The most we 
can say is that we can consider this question then. 

4. You will remember that these imports under P. L. 480 138 were mentioned 
in the Cabinet. They are a great burden on us in various ways which have not 
been fully appreciated in the past merely because we do not have to pay any 
dollars. We should try to avoid them in so far as this is possible. 

198. To Hare Krushna Mahtab 139 

19th January, 1959 

My dear Mahtab, 140 

I am rather worried to learn that in spite of our decision and the arrangements 
arrived at, you have had a private deal with the West Bengal Government to sell 
rice to them at a higher price than that was fixed, that is, at Rs. 15/8/- per 
maund. This may be temporarily profitable to Orissa but any breach of this 
kind may have bad consequences everywhere. We have to observe a certain 
discipline in this matter and always think of the larger consequences. 

136. Note to Union Minister of Food and Agriculture, 13 Jan. 1959. 

137. B.B. Ghosh of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture had reported on 10 January 1959 on 
his meeting with the US Agricultural Attache, Eskildsen, about the US offer of 150,000 
tons of rice under PL 480 at a price of $ 140 a ton. Considering (i) the good rice harvest 
in India; (ii) the Ministry’s decision to build up stocks by internal procurement; and (iii) 
the storage problem, Ghosh concluded that the American offer could not be accepted. 
Eskildsen asked whether India would take the rice later in 1959 as US law permitted it up 
to the end of 1959. Ghosh felt that rejection would make the US unhappy. A.P. Jain said 
on 13 January that he was keen to accept. 

138. Commonly known as Public Law 480 (PL 480), the Agricultural Trade Development 
Assistance Act of 1954, was a funding avenue for the use of US food for overseas aid. 

139. File No. 31 (25)/56-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

140. Chief Minister of Orissa. 
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You promised me, when I went to Orissa, that you would adhere to the 
new policies and make available four lakh tons of rice to the Centre. I hope you 
will stick to this promise. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 99. To Ajit Prasad Jain 141 

When we were at Nagpur, 14 ~a sudden outcry rose in Delhi about wheat. Prices 
shot up and even so it was not available and long queues formed and all that. 
Thereafter, you took some steps which brought the situation under some kind 
of control. It was stated that this was due to the activities of some traders and 
their tendency to hoard etc., etc. 

2. I think that when this kind of thing occurs, there should be a clear 
analysis made as to why it occurred. We cannot trust the luck in these matters. 
In a great city like Delhi there should be fool-proof arrangements. I should like, 
therefore, to have a note prepared on this subject. Indeed, this may be done by 
your Ministry. It will be even better if an outside authority prepared it. 

3. Who is ultimately responsible for Delhi’s distribution and how was 
that responsibility discharged at that time? What is being done about it now? 143 

4. There seems to be a great reluctance to deal with cooperatives in this 
matter, even though it should be known that we want to develop 
cooperatives. !44 In any event we cannot be at the tender mercy of some 
shopkeepers and others who can exploit the food situation from time to the 
detriment of the people of Delhi. 


141. Note to Union Minister of Food & Agriculture, 24 Jan. 1959. File No. 31 (85)/58-60- 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

142. Nehru was in Nagpur for the INC session, 5-12 Jan. 1959. 

143. A.P. Jain replied on 25 January 1959 that the Food Ministry had been inquiring and he 
would forward the report when ready. As for Delhi, general policy was discussed with 
the Food Ministry, but administration was handled by the Chief Commissioner. However, 
he had recommended to G B. Pant that the Chief Commissioner should investigate. 
While imported wheat and its products were being sold cheap in Delhi, domestic wheat 
was costlier, with rates higher still in UP, Madhya Pradesh etc. 

144. Jain assured Nehru that arrangements had been made for supplies to Subhadra Joshi’s 
cooperative and some other existing cooperative societies. 
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200. To Ajit Prasad Jain 145 

January 24, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

I enclose a letter, in original, from Dr. B.C. Roy. 

I gathered from what you said the other day that the decision we had taken 
would only apply to future deals. What is the position? 146 
Please send back Dr. Roy’s letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


145. File No. 31 (25)/56-64-PMS. Also available in A.P. Jain Papers, NMML. 

146. The matter concerns an agreement for Orissa to sell rice and paddy directly to West 
Bengal without reference to the Central Government. A.P. Jain replied on 26 January 
1959 that Orissa and West Bengal had struck such a deal on 23 November 1959; but when 
the Onssa Supply Secretary arrived in Delhi with the agreement, he was told that the 
Food Ministry disapproved of such bilateral deals. On 29 November 1958, the Cabinet 
decided that the prices fixed by the Central Government shall be final. B.C. Roy was 
aggrieved and claimed that the Centre had been fully consulted. His letter of 23 January 
1959 explained that after Orissa and West Bengal had discussed such a deal, “I immediately 
telephoned to the Food Ministry and also talked with the Food Minister and his Secretary. 
Then I sent the actual terms to them and there was no opposition to our buying rice from 
Orissa at the prices mentioned, except that they thought that in one or two instances, the 
prices charged by the Orissa Government were rather high.” He concluded: “But you will 
observe that we had entered into an agreement with the Orissa Government with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Central Government. It is very unfair that the matter 
should be taken up to your Cabinet without our point of view being placed...” But A. P. 
Jain’s letter of 26 January 1959 to Nehru pointed out: “Dr. Roy is not quite correct in 
stating that he had entered into an agreement with the Orissa Government with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Central Government.” He then provided the chronology of 
the discussions and agreement. 
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201. To Ajit Prasad Jain 

January 31, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

I sent on to you today a deputation from the Meerut District Congress 
Committee. They spoke to me both about cane prices and wheat. I suppose 
you have had a talk with them. 

I must say that I was disturbed by what they told me about wheat scarcity 
and prices in Meerut. According to them, while the big cities were provided 
for, the small towns and some of the rural areas were in a very bad way and 
there was strong feeling against Government because of the lack of wheat at 
reasonable prices. The prices had indeed risen recently. Meerut district has 
suffered a good deal from water-logging and bad harvest etc. They will no 
doubt recover after the next season, that is, presumably from April onwards. 
But the next two months are bad. On the whole, I suppose that the next wheat 
harvest all over India will be a good one, and recent rain has assured that. But 
we have to pass through February and March somehow, and we should try to 
lighten the burden of people in affected areas as much as possible. I do not 
know what is possible, but it would be desirable to open some fair price shops 
in Meerut rural areas. 

Then there is the Punjab, where also, owing to a combination of events 
and perhaps to bad handling by the Punjab authorities, this trouble has arisen 
about wheat. Considering that they gave us a lot of wheat for other States only 
some months ago, they deserve to be helped. I understand that you have today 
promised to give them some wheat. So the AIR news announced today. 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from Shyamacharan Shukla 147 
about Chhatisgarh. 148 This really affects the Madhya Pradesh Government. I 

147. (1925-2007); Congressman from Madhya Pradesh; MLA, MP, 1957-77; Leader of 
Opposition, MP Legislative Assembly, Chief Minister, MP, 1969-72, 1975-77, 1989- 
90; Lok Sabha MP, 1999-2004. 

148. Shukla s letter of 25 January 1959 warned of “the terrible plight of the kisans of Chattisgarh 
who in spite of producing a bumper harvest have been cheated out of their due, due to 
incompetence and senselessness of our administrators.” Officials would purchase only 
10% of the produce claiming they could not store any more, and cultivators were forced 
to sell the rest to traders at 2-3 rupees below the Government price. Burdened with 
taccavi loans and land revenue, they were cursing the Congress and its Government. His 
rhetoric soared: Literally the grave of Congress is being dug in this part of the country. 
With what face do you expect us to go on Padyatras and exhort them to produce more.” 
He wanted Nehru s intervention because the CM was fully informed of the situation but 
was doing nothing. 
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am sending a copy of this letter to Kailas Nath Katju. I gather that Dhebarbhai 
has also received a similar letter. I hope that something will be done about this. 
If the Madhya Pradesh Government cannot buy this rice, the Central Government 
should take it. We cannot afford to create acute discontent among these people 
in Chhatisgarh. 149 This will mean their lack of effort for the next season. 
Something has to be done, and that [too] quickly. Could you not send somebody 
there from your Ministry? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


202. To Ajit Prasad Jain 150 

February 21, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

I enclose a letter from Kamaraj. 151 The difficulties he is facing appear to be real. 
I can quite understand our not permitting any ban on rice going from Madras 

149. Nehru wrote to K. N. Katju on the same day : “Perhaps he (Shukla) exaggerates, but still 
I have a feeling that the situation is not at all good in Chattisgarh. Apparently this is 
mainly due to administrative difficulties in purchasing the rice in the market. This will 
have a bad effect not only in creating acute discontent, but also on future harvest because 
there will be no incentive to produce. I think that urgent steps must be taken to buy up 
all the rice that is available for sale.” 

150. File No. 31 (85)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 5 1 . On 20 February 1959, K. Kamaraj asked Nehru to “inject a dose of realism into Government 
of India’s food grains price and movement control policy,” by (i) fixing the price of rice 
for Kerala; (ii) baning the export of paddy from Madras State to Kerala; and (iii) allowing 
the movement of paddy from Tanjore district to other districts in Madras only by 
permit. 

152. A.P. Jain replied on 23 February that he had discussed these matters on 7 February 1959 
with the Food Ministers of the four Southern States comprising the Southern Rice Zone. 
The Zone had been created in July 1957 for the movement of surplus rice to deficit areas 
freely and had functioned satisfactorily. It was agreed on 7 February that prices would be 
fixed in Kerala, so the Kerala Government’s proposals were awaited. He was puzzled to 
hear about large movements of paddy from Madras to Kerala as he had been told that 
Kerala had few rice mills, and they were tied in fully to local production. As for paddy 
moving from Tanjore district, he claimed the Madras Government could monitor it through 
their Licensing Order on the movement of stocks with traders. He disapproved of the 
Madras Government’s demand for restrictions on paddy movement within the Southern 
Zone. 
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to Kerala, but would it not be advisable to consider such a ban in the case of 
paddy. 152 

I am also enclosing a copy of a letter from T.T. Krishnamachari. 153 1 am 
rather worried about these developments in the food situation especially in the 
South. We appear to be waiting for a turn for the better by the end of March. 
But four weeks is a long period to wait when conditions are deteriorating. 154 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(d) Education 
(i) General 

203. To K.L. Shrimali 

January 17, 1959 

My dear Shrimali, 155 

I am sending you a letter from Manuben Gandhi. 156 On the second page of the 
letter, she refers to her being invited by our Education Ministry to visit some 
schools, etc. Now she is further invited by various schools and colleges. I do 


153. T.T. Krishnamachari pointed out to Nehru on 20 February 1959 the anomalies of State 
trading in food grains. The control price of rice was one rupee four annas per Madras 
measure in February 1959 but ten annas three pies in February 1952. Hoarding of stocks 
limited State procurement. Tanjore district should have had a marketable surplus of 
300,000 tons but had less than 10,000 tons of rice, even so, after the harvest. The price 
fixation policy in the Southern Rice Zone was curious, for a popular variety was sold at 
Rs 17 per maund in Madras, at Rs 20.25 per maund in Andhra, and no price had been 
announced for Kerala. Like Kamaraj, he also asked Nehru to “inject a dose of realism” 
into these price and movement policies. 

154. Responding on 28 February 1959, A.R Jain pointed out several factual inaccuracies in 
Krishnamachari ’s letter and assured Nehru that restrictions on the export of paddy from 
Madras State as also from Tanjore district to other districts within the State were being 
announced. He repeated that the Kerala Government’s proposals for prices were still 
awaited. 

155. Union Minister of State for Education. 

1 56. Grandniece of Mahatma Gandhi and his companion in his last years. 
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not know what you can do in this matter. It is a fact, however, that her visit 
does a lot of good. She speaks simply about Gandhiji’s life, and this produces 
a considerable effect. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


204. To Sadath Ali Khan 

January 23, 1959 

My dear Sadath, 157 

Your letter of the 22nd January about the Fatehpuri Muslim High School. 

The Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund is meant for special purposes 
of giving relief such as relief from natural calamities etc. Sometimes this has 
been stretched a little, but it is not used for normal help to educational institutions 
in India, and 1 do not think it will be quite proper to use a relief fund for this 
purpose. Also the PM’s National Relief Fund itself is at a low ebb. 

I am sending your letter to the Education Minister. I do not know if it will 
be possible for him to do anything in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


205. National Awards for School Teachers 158 

WTfr sftRTeft % tfSJRt, 

t RFT '3TFT 3TFTT StfRiq % TFT *¥ tFF «T§?T ^*T TiFT ^ % 3TR, -3ftT 

■SFFft ^ ^ fdR I Fcf) t^TT ^ '3TPT FR 

# ^FTT t «TTF? ^ TT dff 1 1 

?TFT^ 'it did ^cFft ^TlVhlsb TFT fcfc vff ft, MFT 3R 


157. Parliamentary Secretary to Nehru in the ME A; and Congress, Lok Sabha MP from 
WarangaL Andhra Pradesh. 

158. Spech at a National Awards function for school teachers. New Delhi, 25 Jan. 1959. AIR 
tapes, NMML. 

159. Dr Rajendra Prasad. 
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grafts, wrfr ff^Fft f , Rift fmt sirSt Tff I ft? t^t Trft | ff 

TF yTl^l FTT^t ft '3TRT I 3tlA ft ftf 3FF *lfl f , ?IT TTTf |t ft? TF ft TFlf f 

1% Frrft f ff f, tf ftT7 f tft? % ’3nfer f , ft? Fiinf Tuft, ttf^t t? 

FTft TfftlftfTTTTTT77ftFTfTfTFTTftffTTTft:? MTff?T %, TTFf 

t ttttt oftr ff? fr, *tf f sf tt, ttt ttf % tf .o^i^t ff fr? tft ?^jw Tf , 

ff ?IT f , T? f , t^F-t^F TRT MT, 3FFFT STf ftTT t W^cT, cT?TF 

f ff TTft 3FF?ft FMT TTft Ft, TFFt TTTT 3M5T FtfrrFt|3TTFT?TfffFT7 
Tf I 3TT Ftft Tft TF tl^hrl I TF fT ftT> f tflH*t TFTT f I TTTT Ftft f 1 

3TIT ^Mr) f ff 6*nt tlfatlM f Riiai HIT ff FT T7T % HIT Mt; 6 T?T f 3FF? 
TER q-cql ft, ?isf ft? dsff 41 ft % T?T % ff ?TTT T7T % ft? fk6 T7T TT> 
Tft ft M<Jl4 'FT 5*rlvJll*1 fl*1l Tlff?U | Tift % vHft Tlf ft ft? ^TT f TFlf 
ft, ft fM TTTSTft t^?FT I 3TT TUft TTT ft TTT TF TM §f , cTTf^t T§T §f 
^ *11*11, <?)ff *1 ffTTT FT TH51rl f Tft I|f , T|T fffT>% FTTt' TTFFt , TpJ fit ft, ^ 

?M nr tfi% tm! ft, ff? ft f Tj® ft? gar, Tftf gr % ftft %r ft ftR 

?FI^ f «IIF< Hl^H fttft f , Tft FT ?ft, RTF fti I Tit FT Ttftf ^ f^F T*T ’65 
TTT §TFR HFT-%-HFT FT TRT RRF TTT RF ^yT % I TTcF ^ ^T TFT folT, 
•#T ^5 T¥ TFT HFT # I TF ’ft TRF TgT T# %T % 3PTT FT ^T 5?t STM TFcTT 
I f% T# ^Ft ^5T HIT f^F FTT) Ft% TF §-TRT HFTlF FTl^ ^S^-d#F4l, T^, T^lf 
# #t, ^ W TRFt TTT ^ TT RF q|TT ^ T# ^ RHT #T ^ TTTt 
cRTF ^TtTTTftl, WRFT F^JZ TfRF, ^Rmftf^tT, TF TT TRf TTF TSTTT I 
#T TRt TtT RF FT% TTtff # ^1% TT^ ^t f%% F^t, TF ’tt T^F TR?t ^t RlRtt 
TRJ, TTTslf t "4t PTTFT ft ft Tift f I ft ?FftT, FT Tftf fT RTT FT <lfT Tlf 1 1 
% STM f, Tff T^r Tft ffrrr Tff % fr, ffHFT, RF TFTf TT^, TFf TT^ FTFf 
f Tift RFTfr T^FT, ffFrgft tr^^TT, cFTTT T^TT frffTM TttTF 

TftTF ft H|T5 TgTft Tift t, TT ffTT ^ ff^MH f FT TftF TF Tlf , Tift T^tT 
Tftrft FTTft FTTTTft I 

ffRRT TFT TTM ft TITT f TT, ftT TT^ fftr 3MITT S# ft , FTMTT TTf 
ffRTf ftff ft Ff ffSFTT TFR f I Tift, TTIT T1S, TlftT TTS, f Tff TFMT ffsf 
Tf , ffsif Tlf ftTf TfRF I ft FpJ TT FTIFft =FT ffTTT, TjT TFT TRTT I TT TTM 
^ TFTT ft fs TT, ft? 3TRTM ft FMT, FTlft §ffT I 

ftfT ^Tf TTF t ft ft ft ft FT TUT f^T, Tit TTF f ftT ft ftTR TTlf , 
FT TTF ftffT f^ TFf ft, TTft Tf ft? ^ffTTF 3TT%? f T5lf f , Tiff? f I FTTFT 
f, ft FTft TMTT f, ft? FTffT T^F T?TF ft TFT ft TT TFlf ft ^ffTTF TTFTf 
T^f?FT F ff TF F?TTTT F^F f ffiT ^T Tlf 3Mf TT?F f , ft? ff? TTf f ft? 
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ft T^T Tft | TTTIT ft? F^TvITT fftn Tift I TF TTTT ft, ZTlfft? ft % FT TTW 
ftf 3ftT TTTft ftm ft, ftfft TTT-ZTTT rft TTkTT, Tift TTF 

% ftff$T?T Ti?ft I, ftfftT f¥I ft fft? ft Tif fft ^f^<4K Wlft T^ft^TT ft ^nft 

1 1 Tifft? ft % zrft ttt ftf T^ftsir ft t§t ft 5i?ft I, ^cp, snferc 

ftfftrfftft ft 3TT^nt ftft TSlft TTft OT^n^TT ft? ^fTeft ft, ft eft I ft, ftfftT TTFTft 
T^ftsiT TTT ^RTT 1 1 TF 3TTft ft ft? Tft TTTTT ftcTI I ftnft ?TTft ^TITT TT 
Tft ft TTC? TT? FtrTT 1 1 3FT? TF TTT ?lft t ft ft ftTT I wftt TSjftsiT ft, 
TF TT> T§T ft vjT^ft ft? H>H<£d oftT Wf> TfTnft TTT T)?ft tftlft fft?, ft? TTft 
fft? vJdT)l ^ ftftFT fTTTT TTfftl | (tnui if ft? tfdftl ??T-TFT TT ftTT $-dJllH ftn 
TTflft fft ft ftfftrft ft TF Tft ft? WIT TTT ftf? ftftff TI 5 T TfK Tft TRTT fft 
ZTTZftt ftf §yyld ftft TTTTkT 3ITT? ftft FTftf TTMTF ft ft, Fldlfft FT ftft §t£ 
t FT TTsTTF ft TT ft ftftft ftf TTTft ft fft?, ftft fftlTjT ?TTFT ft Tft ZTRIT fft TT) 
Ziizfti ftft PTTTT ftT)-^TT T>PT ftf, TTIFT fftftnft Til fftn Tift ft ftlH ?TTFTT Tift 
fft FTftf PTTFT TTsTF fftrft TTfFT, ftft T^T TTFT ftf Tft TTTT 1 1 TF ft TTFRTT 
ffft TTTTftf ftt TTTjTT d'tellF fftrft Tlfft?, in^T TTTTRft ftft TTfft? TIFT TTft ft 
fft?, ft?T^ftft FTR I, F^ftfef ftft Tlfftf, ftft TF TTT TTftf , ftfftT fftT ft TF 
TTft ft TTFftt ftf fftrftf TT?TT ftff 3TT5T TT Tft ft I TFT-ft-TFT TFT TT> ft THTT 
% Frff ftr tit jm eiftehi ft d<6 ft fftrftf Trft tjt nft tt i ftfftr ft tittiT ft 
TTlft ft, ft Tt ftf ft ft fftrftf ftf, Tf TtT ftrftFTft TT TTT ftt, TTftf ^ fftT 
ft TTft TT ftfTT ftT TlfftF, TTTft TTlftfft FZI ftft Tlftft, TTft fftlTTT ft ftr T ft I 
ftf TF TTft Tift ft, ^ftft TT) ftfZI-TT TTT ftT TT CTIT fftflft ft TTT fftll 
TTT ft TF T^ft?R fftfftftf ft I ft TTTJlft ftfT ft TTfTTT ^ 3TTT TT FTftf TTFT Tftft 
ftfr ft, FTTft T^ft^TT fftfftftf ftf ftfTTf FTlft Tift #T TFT TFT TTft ft FT 3TTTft 
ftf ftft, TTftf gTTTFTTT ftlT f I 

[Translation starts: 

Mr. President , 160 Dr. Shrimali and gentlemen, 

I am here today to participate in a very auspicious task and to express my good 
wishes. There is no doubt that this is an issue over which all of you present 
here will agree. I do not think there will be any difference of opinion about the 
fact that the condition of our teachers, especially in the primary and secondary 
schools, is not good and it is very essential to improve it. There is no doubt 
about this and everybody will agree that the quality of education ultimately 

160. See fn 159 in this section. 
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depends to a great extent on the teachers and not on rules and regulations. But 
in spite of being aware of all this, we are in a quandary as to what should be 
done. We want to do something but the question of money comes up. On the 
one hand, we want that there should be more schools and that every single 
child in India should be educated. On the other hand, it is equally important that 
the condition of the teachers should be good, they should be paid well and they 
ought to be of a high quality. The problem is that we cannot do everything at 
once though both the things need to be done. 

As you know, our Constitution lays down that every single child in India 
between the ages of six or seven and fourteen must be provided with education. 
It should be compulsory and free. Now a great deal of time has elapsed and 
though there has been great progress, it is not as much as we wanted. There 
are a number of difficulties, monetary and otherwise, and due to lack of qualified 
and trained teachers, etc. 

A few months ago this matter was gone into once again and we decided to 
scrap something that seemed beyond our control and came to the conclusion 
that by 1965, education must be provided to every child at least till the age of 
eleven. On the one hand, we have increased the time limit and on the other 
slightly reduced the age. Even that will be a big thing if we can do it. I read 
somewhere that if this is properly implemented, it will mean that sixty to seventy 
million boys and girls will be in school. If it is raised to the age of fourteen, 
along with the fast expansion of other types of education in technical institutes 
and universities, etc., the number will go up enormously. You can imagine how 
many people will be needed to teach so many million students. Their number 
will run into hundreds of thousands. I do not know whether my estimate is 
absolutely right. But I think that the number of teachers and the taught in all the 
categories, like primary education, secondary education, college education, 
technical institutions, etc., together will be at least a hundred million, that is, 
about one-fourth of India’s population. 

It is an enormous problem because apart from making arrangements for 
the salaries of teachers and what not, we will have to train millions of teachers. 
The mind boggles at the magnitude of the problem when you consider our 
resources. 

But on the other hand, whatever we take up, and the plans we make, the 
foundations, it is obvious, have to be laid in education. It is human beings who 
implement the plans. Therefore, on the one hand, primary education is the 
basis of all other higher education for it opens the doors of opportunity to 
everyone to ahead. It is obvious that this problem has to be seen along with 
other problems. These things cannot be done in isolation. But we always come 
round to the importance of primary education. It is obvious that even higher 
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education right up to the university level is very essential because after all the 
teachers will have to come from the universities, apart from other factors. But 
primary education is the foundation and it is during this period in a child’s life 
that there is the greatest impact on its mind. 

If this is true, then the role of the teachers at the primary school level is 
extremely important because they are doing a crucial job for the country. They 
should be given ample opportunities for training. Good people should be selected 
and teachers must be held in great respect in society. Their standard of living 
should be good so that they can concentrate on their jobs free of other worries. 
I do not like the idea of judging a man’s status in society by the salary he earns, 
though at the moment we are stuck with it. I simply cannot understand the 
principle of paying a higher salary for jobs which are considered more 
responsible. I feel that every individual should be paid a good salary for doing 
a hard day’s work. I also agree that there ought to be a system of incentives. 
But it is not a good thing to judge a man by the salary he earns. As far as I 
know, this was not the practice in the olden days. But it has become the custom 
now. Anyhow, whatever it is, the people who are doing responsible jobs should 
be given full opportunities; their difficulties should be removed so that their 
minds may be free of all worries. 

So, these are important matters. This is a small step taken by the Ministry 
of Education to draw the attention of the country to them. I think all of you will 
like this idea and I congratulate the Ministry of Education and the teachers who 
are assembled here to receive the awards. 

Translation ends] 


206. To K.L. Shrimali, Humayun Kabir 
and B. V. Keskar 161 

Our need for technical books becomes greater and greater. Apart from simple 
school books which we are now trying to publish in India, we have inevitably 
to rely on foreign books which are exceedingly expensive. 

2. In some countries these foreign books are actually reprinted exactly 
as they are and sold for one-quarter or one-fifth of the original price. This is 

161. Note to Union Minister of State for Education, Union Minister of State for Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, Union Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting, 
26 Jan. 1959. 
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done either by some arrangement with the original publishers or because those 
countries are not bound by any copyright laws. 

3. Thus, in Japan most of the important technical books and text books 
in English (and probably in other languages too) are immediately reprinted and 
sold at one-fourth to one-fifth of the original price. In the old days in China this 
used to be done and perhaps this is being done even now. 

4. I should like some attention being paid to this matter because the heavy 
price of technical books really comes in the way of our students, professors, 
etc. I think that important books should be reprinted in India by arrangement 
with the original publishers. Apart from this, is it worthwhile for us to be tied 
up with these copyrights? The copyright law is being considered. Why we 
should tie ourselves up is not clear to me. 

207. To K. L. Shrimali 162 

A deputation from the Delhi School Teachers’ Association met me this morning. 
Secretary, Education Ministry, 163 and another officer of the Ministry were 
present. The first point they raised was that while assurances were given to 
them and agreements were arrived at, implementation did not take place for a 
long time afterwards. On the 5th of June, 1958, they were told definitely that 
sixteen out of their twenty-five demands were accepted. Of the remaining 
nine, four were dependent on the recommendations of the Pay Commission 
and five were rejected. So far as the sixteen were concerned, although accepted, 
they had not been given effect to. I found from a reference to the Education 
Secretary that it is true that there has been delay but orders have now been 
issued in regard to all the demands, and others are being expedited. Delays had 
occurred because a number of Ministries had to be consulted. 

2. It seemed to me that the real problem of these Delhi school teachers 
was the slowness of our administration in taking any steps, even though they 
had been decided upon. The Delhi school teachers are paid at a higher rate than 
in any State in India except perhaps Bombay. Generally speaking, their condition, 
therefore, is better than elsewhere and yet there has been continuous trouble 
with them ever since Independence. Maulana Azad took personal interest in 
this matter and gave them many assurances. The Education Ministry has been 
paying a great deal of attention to this matter. In spite of all this goodwill and 

162. Note to Union Minister of State for Education, 31 Jan. 1959. File No. 6-366/5 8-SE.2, 

Ministry of Education. Also available in JN Collection. 

163. K. G Saiyidain. 
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effort, the fact remains that problems have remained unsolved for years and 
when ultimately solved it has taken nearly a year to give effect to the agreed 
solutions. 

3. This is a sorry state of affairs. I do not know who is principally 
responsible. Conditions in Delhi have undoubtedly been somewhat abnormal 
since Independence but the working of the administration does not come out 
well in this business. The Delhi Administration more especially has been 
intimately concerned with it and I cannot congratulate it upon the leisurely way 
it has dealt with this problem. Sometimes it appears that mutually contradictory 
orders have been issued. On one occasion, some order was issued and an 
assurance given about confirmation, etc. Later, this order was cancelled and 
actually teachers were demoted and brought back to their previous position. 
This was due to the Finance Ministry or the Auditor-General objecting to the 
orders issued on behalf of the Delhi Administration. 

4. Whatever the reasons, the unfortunate fact is that in spite of the best 
efforts of even such a person as Maulana Azad and his Ministry, these matters 
have remained unsolved year after year. No deep enquiry is needed to arrive at 
the conclusion that the administrative system that works in this way is bad 
and, more particularly, that the Delhi Administration requires to be pulled up. 

5. There have been repeated changes in the authorities dealing with the 
schools. Thus in some areas, the District Board was in charge. Then the 
Government took direct charge. Then the Corporation came in. The poor 
teachers who have been serving for quite a large number of years have been 
pushed from one authority to another and they yet do not know where they are 
in regard to pensions etc. I understand that the matter has been under 
consideration and involves intricate questions. If we go on changing the status 
or the authority, this will mean fresh adaptations every time. But why the poor 
teachers suffer or be left in a state of uncertainty. Normally, when senior officers 
are concerned in a change, their interests are safeguarded. I wish that at least 
that much attention was paid to safeguarding the interest of these hundreds of 
teachers who were in no way responsible for these various changes coming 
about. The normal rules do not provide for such political or administrative 
changes. I hope they will be interpreted in favour of these teachers. 

6. I have been distressed to learn that many of the complaints made 
particularly apply to Government schools. 

7. Iam not referring to any special matter here, but one complaint always 
distresses me, that is, delay in implementation of decisions arrived at. Such a 
delay is always evidence of a bad system of administration or of bad 
administrators. I should like the Education Ministry to keep me informed of the 
full implementation of every matter that has been agreed to. If there is any 
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delay either on the part of the Delhi Administration or Finance Ministry or the 
Auditor-General, I should be informed. The Delhi Corporation is an autonomous 
body and we cannot interfere in its working. Nevertheless, if any difficulties 
arise in regard to the schools under it, I should again be informed and I shall 
take it up directly. 

8. The Deputation made another request to me. If the Education Ministry 
decide to reject any of their demands as unreasonable or unjustified, before 
passing a final order in regard to those demands, they should be given an 
opportunity to put forward their plea before the Minister or some other authority 
appointed by him other than the officers who have decided to reject the demand. 
They would accept the decision of the Minister as final provided he has given 
them a chance of being heard. I think that this is a legitimate request and that if 
such a case arises, the Education Minister might listen to their plea and then 
have final orders passed, whatever these orders might be. 

9. I am glad to leam that the Delhi Administration is appointing a Welfare 
Officer for the teaching staff. 

10. Ever since Maulana Azad’s time, the Education Ministry has taken 
considerable pains on the question of the Delhi teachers and yet they have 
these tremendous delays which must exasperate the teachers. I want this sad 
history of delays to end now and for quick decisions to be taken and quick 
implementation to follow. It is for this reason that I have suggested that wherever 
a bottleneck occurs, whether in the Central Government or in the Delhi 
Administration, the matter should immediately be reported to me and I shall 
endeavour to remove the difficulty in consultation with the people concerned. 164 

208. To K.C. Choudhuri 


My dear Vice-Chancellor, 165 


February 3, 1959 


I have your letter of the 30th January. I am indeed grieved to leam of the 
activities of some students and employees of Visva-Bharati. I entirely agree 


1 64. Shrimali clarified on 1 8 February 1 959 that some demands had been accepted in principle 
ut implementation involved consultation with the Ministries of Home, Finance, and 
aw, t e Auditor General, and in some cases the managements of the private aided 
... ^ h °° ls - He assured Nehru that his Ministry would not delay matters. 

65 f9?8?Nov nd 195?’ OUdhUri ’ 3C,ing ^ Chancellor ’ Visva-Bharati University, 25 Dec. 
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with you that this type of behaviour and hooliganism should not be tolerated. If 
you think it right to expel some miscreants, you should certainly do so. 

Whenever such an action is taken, every effort should be made to explain 
the facts to the student’s body in general as well as to the public. They should 
be made to realise that we are not acting in a revengeful spirit, but that is in the 
interests of the institution as well as of the students that some action has to be 
taken when it becomes necessary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


209. To M. Gopala Menon 

February 5, 1959 

My dear Gopala Menon, 166 

I have seen your two letters dated January 23rd and January 29th. Please 
convey my thanks to the children of the Sixth Grade of Little Red School 
House. Tell them that I have read the bunch of letters sent to me with pleasure 
and interest. 167 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


166. Consul-General of India in New York. 

167. Nehru sent these letters to K.L. Shrimali on 5 February and wrote: “These children wrote 
to me a letter on my birthday, to which I sent a reply. Now they have sent me all these 
other letters and asked me to forward them to eleven year old students in India. Perhaps 
you could send them to some school in India.” 
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210. To Subimal Dutt 168 

Father D’Souza 169 saw me about this question of visas, and I think he met the 
Home Minister also. 

2. I think that the approach made by the Bombay Government in this 
matter is not on right lines. 170 The rules we laid down for the issue of visas to 
missionaries were largely concerned with their evangelical and propagandist 
activities. We do not wish to encourage proselytisation as such. But, in 
considering teachers of schools or colleges, a different approach is to be made, 
A. really competent teacher is of value to the country, just as a competent 
engineer might be or a scientist. We have, no doubt, large numbers of 
unemployed persons in India, but standard of teaching is not high. It is well 
known that the Jesuit Organisation trains its teachers with great care and 
thoroughness. As teachers, they are good. It may be that they bring in some 
element of propaganda or indicate a bias. That is, to some extent, inevitable in 
schools or colleges run by a Jesuit Organisation. 

211. To Harsha Hutheesing 

February 11, 1949 

My dear Harsha, 171 

I received your letter of the 29th January some days ago. I have been 
exceedingly busy ever since then. 

I have given thought to your suggestion that Oxford and Cambridge together 
open a branch in India. It is not clear what it means to open a branch. But as 
far as I can understand it, I do not think this will fit in in India at present and I 
am sure that most people will oppose it for a variety of reasons. 


168. Note to FS, 9 February 1959. 

169. Father Jerome D’ Souza, former Principle of Loyola College, Madras, was Adviser on 
Asian Affairs in Rome, and meditated between the Vatican and Indian Government about 
ending Portugal control of Indian churches. 

170. S. Dutt had written that the Bombay Government had refused visas to four Spanish 
Jesuits who were to work in Ahmedabad Jesuits schools. The Society of Jesus in 
Ahmedabad had assured Dutt that within fifteen years Indians would replace foreign 
teachers in Jesuit schools, which then had 25 foreigners against 122 Indians. The Bombay 
Government was apparently unimpressed. 

171. Elder son of G P. Hutheesing and Krishna Hutheesing, Nehru’s youngest sister. 
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I need not go into these reasons. There is at present not even much 
appreciation of the idea of sending people abroad for studies in cultural subjects. 
Most of the young people who go to other countries now do so for scientific 
or technical education. Partly this is due to our foreign exchange difficulties 
and partly to the fact that often those who go abroad for lengthy periods do not 
fit in in India afterwards. When they come back they aren’t happy and cannot 
easily fit in with the various activities that are going on in this country. 

That consideration would apply in a different measure to our having a 
Oxford-Cambridge institution in India which presumably would be for cultural 
subjects only because science and technology are separately provided for. The 
Oxford-Cambridge idea of culture, though admirable in its own way, is not 
appreciated in India except by a small number of people. Public funds cannot 
be spent in India for the sake of a relatively few selected individuals when they 
are badly wanted for the larger schemes of education. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


212. To Hare Krushna Mahtab 

February 16, 1959 

My dear Mahtab, 172 

Thank you for your letter of the 14th February. I am glad you are giving 
thought to the question of giving meals to children in schools. I am afraid I 
cannot help you much from the Children’s Fund with me as that has been 
reduced to a few thousands only, and this will not take you far. 

I did not know that the Government of India was giving assistance to the 
Government of Madras for the Mid-day Meal Scheme. You might yourself 
write to our Ministry of Education about it. As far as I can see, this Mid-day 
Meal Scheme, being so costly, can only be carried out with considerable 
cooperative effort of the villagers themselves. Perhaps you might start with a 
particular area which is most backward and deserves special help. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


172. Chief Minister of Orissa. 
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213. To Govind Ballabh Pant 173 

19 February 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a copy of a note written by Lakshmi Menon. I am much disturbed by 
the complaints I receive from foreigners in India about the way they are 
embarrassed by the Police. This kind of thing is giving us a bad reputation. The 
Police have many virtues, but they cannot distinguish between good people 
and bad, and so tend to treat all alike on the basis that they might be bad. The 
Quakers or the Society of Friends are persons we try to encourage everywhere. 
They are a fine lot. For the Police to push themselves in at their meetings, 
seems to me deplorable. For them to go about interrogating people who come 
from abroad in the way mentioned in the note, is even worse. I would much 
rather have some bad people loose in India than to get this reputation of police 
surveillance on everyone who comes. I do not understand also why foreign 
students should be prevented from participating in seminars and the like. About 
that I am writing to Shrimali. Lakshmi Menon has suggested that an observer 
from the Intelligence Bureau should attend seminars. I do not agree with her. I 
do not think that any intelligence man should go there. 174 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


214. To K.L. Shrimali 

February 19, 1959 

My dear Shrimali, 

I enclose a note by Deputy Minister Lakshmi Menon to me. I am sending a 
copy of this to the Home Minister also. I am entirely opposed to our Intelligence 
people behaving in the manner they are reported to have done, and I am going 
to take this matter up. I do not think that our Intelligence men should go to any 
seminar or interrogate people in this way. 

But I am writing to you especially about the Education Ministry’s circular 
to which reference is made. I have not seen it and, therefore, cannot express 
an opinion. But I am quite clear that it is wrong for these African and other 

173. File No. 57/37/59-Poll (I), pp. 1/C, MHA. Also available in IN Collection. 

174. Laksmi Menon’s note, see Appendix 5; see also Violet Alva’s note to Pant, Appendix 6. 
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foreign students to be prevented from going to the Quaker Centre. That is one 
of the places which we should encourage our students to go to. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


215. To Seeta Parmanand 

February 25, 1959 

Dear Dr. Seeta Parmanand, 175 

Your letter of February 23. 1 entirely agree with you that the words ‘Hindu’ and 
‘Muslim’ should be dropped from the names of the two Universities. 176 Some 
years ago, we tried to do so, but there were many people who objected. 177 On 
the whole, I think, this is not a suitable time to raise this question. Perhaps 
some time later would be more appropriate. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

216. Role of Education 178 

Mr. Chancellor, 179 Mr. Vice Chancellor, 180 Vice Chancellors of many other 
Universities of India and Ceylon and friends, 

175. (d. 1980); associated with welfare of women, children and labour in Madhya Pradesh 
from 1927; delegate. First Women’s Commonwealth Conference, London, 1926; member, 
academic and executive councils of the University of Nagpur, 1928-44; Principal, 
Indraprastha College for Women, Delhi, !945-47; enrolled advocate, Nagpur High Court 
and Supreme Court of India; Vice President, INTUC (MP), delegate to International 
Conference on Public Administration, Liege, 1958; member, ILO Panel of Consultants on 
Problems of Women in Employ ement; Rajya Sabha MP, 1952-64. 

176. The reference is to Banaras Hindu University and Aligarh Muslim University. 

177. In 1951. See also SWJN/SS/43/p. 177. 

178. Speech on the occasion of laying the foundation stone of the science laboratories of the 
Punjab University, Chandigarh, 27 Feb. 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

179. N. V. Gadgil, Chancellor of the Punjab University, and Governor of Punjab. 

180. Amar Chand Joshi( 1908-1971); botanist; Director, Punjab University Botanical 
Laboratory, Lahore; President, Indian Botanical Society, 1948-56; Vice Chancellor, 
Kurukshetra University, 1956-59, and Punjab University, Chandigarh, 1957-65; Member, 
University Grants Commission, 1960-65; Fellow, National Academy of Sciences. 
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I am very grateful today for the opportunity that has been given to me to 
be present on this occasion and to participate in this function; and this for a 
variety of reasons. First of all Chandigarh has always attracted me, not merely 
because of what it is, but because it has been a symbol to me of many things. 
It has been a symbol of how to meet a challenge; how to face bravely and with 
courage disaster and to rise above it and to conquer it and build a new life. It 
has been a symbol not only for the Punjab, although more specially for the 
Punjab, but for the whole of India, so far as I am concerned, and I take some 
little credit for the first decision that this place should be chosen for the new 
capital of the new Punjab. There have been often many criticisms first of the 
choice of the site, then of the various major buildings that were growing up. A 
multitude of criticisms; they grow less with time, and people begin to realise 
that what is being done, and what has been done, and what is likely to be done 
in Chandigarh, may be criticised in many ways, but it is infinitely above criticism 
and superior to criticism. Because again it represents something very deep, 
something living and vibrant, something to bring you out of the ruts of old and 
to signify and symbolise the new life that is coursing through the Punjab and 
through India. 

And so I am particularly happy to be here; and I am happy that today more 
particularly, that my visit should be associated with the University and with the 
science part of it. I am glad that science and technology will have this prominent 
place in this University, and that it will be nobly housed. Whether it is this 
University or the rest of Chandigarh, I should like to pay my tribute to the great 
architects who have fashioned it, out of their minds and their labour, to Le 
Corbusier, to Mr. Jeanneret 1M and to many others who have endeavoured to 
this end, because Chandigarh was not merely an engineer’s plan for a house. It 
was a dream gradually coming to reality; a dream which combined not only 
functional aspects, which it must, but many other things. For today, and indeed 
previously too, architecture is not something isolated from life. Architecture 
and art and painting and sculpture, all those are parts of the single whole. I 
could, of course, go on adding to it, the functions that are performed there. We 
talk of decoration of a building. I am not quite sure if that is the correct approach 
to it. It is like taking a house, let us say, you rent a house and buy a picture in 
the shop and hang it on your walls. Maybe it might suit. But the picture on the 
wall must be part of the wall and part of the house. Essentially, the sculpture 
should be part of that wall. At any rate, I do not mean by part it should be 

181 . Chief Architect and Town Planning Adviser to the Punjab Government on the Chandigarh 

Project. 
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physically a part but it should fit in. The whole conception has to be one — 
function and art and body and decoration — one conception, just like an integrated 
conception, just like the human being should be integrated in his life whether it 
is a physical life or the mental or the cultural or the spiritual, he must be an 
integrated personality. In fact, a building being put up and then sought to be 
decorated indicates that there are some imperfections in the building, which 
require decoration, just like, if I may give an example which may perhaps not 
be wholly suitable, good food if it is good, should require no sauce, no chatnis. 
It is a sign that food is lacking in something, in good cooking if you have to add 
plenty of chatnis to it. 

However, I have been coming to Chandigarh almost year after year, ever 
since this conception took shape, and watching it grow, and this open space, 
almost a wilderness, gradually show the beginnings of a noble city. It is yet, as 
you know, only partly filled in. But you can see the nobility of design in it; the 
wide spaces and yet opportunities of living a closely integrated social life both 
together, because both are necessary. And I hope that as the years go by, it will 
not take too long for the city to grow up according to the dream of the architects. 
It may be that there some things done here, or some buildings made which are 
not so good in the sense of utility or comfort or something else. It does not 
matter. We shall improve on that. The main thing is the approach to it, the 
design, the conception, the wide conception embracing every aspect of the 
human life. Because it is every aspect that has to be considered even in building, 
a city as it has to be considered even in building, a city as it has to be considered 
in the great work of education. They are all connected together. Today already 
many ideas from Chandigarh have spread to the rest of India. Indeed they have 
spread outside India, and it is an odd thing that apart from perhaps a few of the 
big cities, very famous and big cities of India, probably Chandigarh, this young, 
growing town, is better known in the world than most of the older cities 
of India. 

Now so much for Chandigarh. Much has been said by the Vice Chancellor 
about education, especially in the Punjab, and we have here meetings these 
days of what is, I believe, called Inter-University Board . 182 And I confess that 
looking at this galaxy of Vice Chancellors, I feel somewhat intimidated because 
of this concentrated learning looking down upon me. May I express my 
particular happiness at the presence here of the Vice Chancellor from Ceylon , 183 


182. G C. Chatteijee, Chairman of the Inter-University Board, and a former Vice Chancellor 
of the Punjab University was also present. 

183. Nicholas Attyagalle, Vice Chancellor of Ceylon University. 
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and I am glad that this Inter-University Board has, among its members, the 
Vice Chancellors of not only Ceylon, but Burma also. In the matter of education, 
indeed in other matters also, but more particularly in the matter of education, 
the larger the field of cooperation, the better. Let us try to get out of our 
narrow outlook and narrow national rivalries, at least in the field of education. 
So I welcome this broad base for this Inter-University Board. Now the Vice 
Chancellor has told you that something about education today in India not 
being as it should be. There is plenty of criticism of it. That criticism itself 
indicates how people in India, thinking people in India, even outside the range 
of professional educationists, how much these people are vitally interested in 
the subject of education. It is a good sign. It shows that the matter creates 
ferment in our minds. What are we to do? Which way are we to go? What type 
of education are we to give? That is good, because nothing is worse than 
falling into a rut and accepting things as they are. Of course, there are 
deficiencies in our education. It is not surprising. As a matter of fact, there is 
hardly any country in the world where this subject is not discussed — the 
deficiencies of the educational system today having regard to the new 
developments that have arisen. We in India have to face the problem not only in 
so far as it is common with the rest of the world, but in many phases which are 
not common, which are peculiar to our own, to us, and to our present day 
difficulties, to the rapid growth of education from the primary level up to the 
University, to technologies and science playing their proper part. Proper part I 
said and yet, perhaps, not over playing it to the detriment of other aspects of 
education. All this we have to take together and we have to take this at a time 
when we want to advance in every field of human endeavour. We have planned 
five year plans and the like to raise the level of our people’s living standards, 
and ultimately to take them to a stage which we envisage and which we describe 
as a socialist pattern of society. All this together is a colossal task. And yet 
remember it is only when a country faces colossal tasks that it grows in stature. 
The country, no doubt, lives through the humdrum activities of millions and 
hundreds of millions of people, but it is only when that country is faced by 
enormous and vast tasks, that it stretches itself out and grows in stature. 

The Partition was a terrible blow to India and more specially to the Punjab 
and Bengal. And yet, will you not agree with me when I say that that terrible 
blow wounding the body of India and lopping off a part of it was also a challenge 
which, I think, we have met with some defiance? The Punjab has met it, that 
will not be cowed down even with this body blow, and we should rise above 
and build ourselves anew, and the sign of that building up of the Punjab is seen 
all over this Province, and most particularly in Chandigarh. So sometimes 
disasters yield good results. They shake us up. Anyhow we have to face these 
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tremendous problems of India, her four hundred or so million people. We have 
to face it at a time of continuing world crises. We have to face it at a time when 
our economic resources are still relatively limited. Otherwise, of course, there 
will be no great difficulty if we had abundant economic resources. But economic 
resources are growing, no doubt. We cannot wait for them to grow before we 
do something else. And if we do something else only, the resources do not 
grow and our work is jeopardised. So we have to find some kind of a balance 
how to do both, and therein lies the need and the necessity for planning. 

Education is an expensive business, where are we to find the resources for 
it, people say. It is true. It is expensive, and we cannot, we can make it as far 
as possible, less expensive, but we cannot cheapen education in the fundamental 
sense and give a second rate education. That will be bad. Well, because whether 
we put up steel plants and great schemes like Bhakra-Nangal or other in this 
country — and they are essential in the ultimate analysis — what is the base of all 
things is the building up of human being in this or any other country. It is the 
human being who build the steel plants, who run the steel plants, or build 
Bhakra and thousands of factories that may grow up in India. The steel plant 
may take five years to build; but the man who will run the plant will take 20 
years of education and experience at least, if not more. You have to start building 
him from bottom up. You cannot produce him suddenly. And that applies to 
everything, big and small, the building up of human beings. If you are building 
them up in the right way, then it really does not matter very much what will 
happen in the future, because you can rely on their foundation. And that 
foundation begins from the earliest years. You all, present here, are interested 
in university education but you know very well that the universities will have a 
bad time if the people to come to universities from secondary education are not 
good enough. Obviously, you cannot build the university in the air. You know 
very well that the secondary education will not be able to achieve much if the 
primary education is neglected. So you have to go down. And perhaps the 
most important years of education are those that are hardly cared for in India 
today, that is prior to the primary education, nursery stage, from birth upwards, 
when habits are formed and characters, conditioned. We shall have to do all 
this, because firm foundations have to be laid from earliest days of babyhood. 
Nothing rejoices my mind and heart so much as to see the young children of 
India, bonny little girls and little boys, full of enthusiasm, full of life. As I come 
here today, passing through the streets of Chandigarh, lined by these little tots 
from schools — it gladdened me to see them and to think that these people will 
have an opportunity, which most people lacked in the previous generation, of a 
better education, of better facilities to build themselves up, and when they 
grow up, they will be good citizens of India. So we have to start at the bottom. 
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But at the same time you have to look after the top too because the top travels 
from the bottom. There is no escape from this all embracing approach to this 
problem. The more I have thought of this business of planning, and naturally I 
have to do so a great deal, the more I have come to the conclusion of the basic 
importance of education. It is, afterall, education that will lead to other things. 

Now, I may talk of education and, of course, questions come up before 
us, to what end do we educate a person. What are our objectives? Well, they 
are many. I suppose ultimately it is for that person to lead a life, a useful life for 
himself and for the community. Both. If it is only for himself, it is not good 
enough, and to fit it in the world, how do you fit in a world which is constantly 
changing? How do you prepare your syllabus, for yet you do not know fully 
what tomorrow’s life will be, with these vast developments in science and 
technology. One has to take a risk of course. But anyhow whatever tomorrow’s 
life may be, one can say with some assurance that certain basic qualities, call 
them character building, call them what you will, will be essential tomorrow as 
they are today. And so from the mass of knowledge that you put in to organise 
that knowledge, to use it for right purposes, and not for wrong purposes, in 
fact to have some depth of character. Otherwise all the learning that you give 
may go astray as it often does in the world today. And that applies to science 
more perhaps than to other varieties of education, because science and 
technology today represent power, power in the limited sense of the word, the 
power you get from nature’s resources, power in analogy, power in the wider 
sense too which an individual or a community or a nation may possess. How to 
use that power — becomes an important question, a vital question for the world, 
a world which has the atom for its symbol. And you are putting up a model of 
the Uranium atom here as a symbol of the scientific part of the university. How 
to utilise that power for the beneficent purposes and not for evil purposes. 
These are big problems with which not only our generation, but future 
generations will have to deal with. To come back to India, we look around, I 
think it is correct to say that by and large India possesses not only great variety, 
of course, but almost everything that is necessary for growth in every direction, 
physical, mental, cultural, spiritual, call it what you like, scientific or anything. 
I think it is true. I do not mean to say that India can do without the world and 
live her own life. I do not believe in this kind of isolationism. But I do say that 
India contains within its wide bounds almost all types of resources, whether 
they are material, cultural, scientific, etc., but, and that is a big but about this, 
no single part of India contains all those resources. They are spread out; and if 
a single part of India wanted to live its own life and not to be affected by the 
rest either in the domain of physical resources, cultural or spiritual, it will lose, 
it would be stunted, it would not grow properly. Look at this wide picture of 
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India. You will find many common features, of course, because there is a 
binding unity which holds us together. But you will also find a particular part of 
India, a particular state or other parts of India rather eminent in some particular 
quality, not in all; some particular quality. And another state will probably be 
eminent in some other quality and gets share other things too. It is quite 
extraordinary how you can see a certain distinctiveness in people living in 
different parts of India, not only physical distinctiveness, which of course is 
there, but other qualities, in the Punjabi or the Tamilian, or a man in Andhra, or 
the Karnataka, or Bengal or Maharashtra, or Gujarat or Uttar Pradesh, or Bihar. 
There are though no dividing lines; I don’t say there are. But there are distinctive 
qualities which have, oddly enough, persevered through the ages. Probably 
gradually that distinctiveness will grow a little less in the modem age; yet I 
would not have it absent. I think it is a good thing, this variety, and this 
distinctiveness, provided it is kept in check and does not affect those processes, 
which bring about that unity in every sphere. So India is India, because of this 
great variety, mixing, overlapping, intermixing and strengthening each part of 
it. Take away an important and major part of India, India becomes something 
less than India, and that was why with the Partition came a deep wound, and 
self-inflicted wounds are the deepest, they take a long time to heal. But you 
survived the Partition. If the whole of the Punjab, let us say, to imagine the 
worst, had gone out of India, India would have been mortally wounded but at 
any rate, a rich part of the Punjab and its people who are our own people had 
gone. But the essence of the Punjab remains and grows, and has grown and 
has filled the wound. Therefore, India remains India. So I want you to think of 
this. These are the conflicts on various questions, provincial, state, language 
and all that, that the moment you think too much of a part of India with its 
special distinctive features which are parts of the rest of India, you have done 
justice, you have not done justice to your part or to India as a whole. That is no 
way. The strands which come from various parts of India are interwoven in a 
tapestry. Physically, it may be, the states may be different, but the other deeper 
trends are woven together as in a tapestry. You can’t separate them without 
tearing the cloth. 

The problem of language should be dealt with not by politicians by 
educationists. You cannot learn Hindi and forgot Urdu. It possesses a certain 
cultural wealth in Urdu which it shares with others too and for it to discourage 
Urdu will be sad, and it will lose something of its rich inheritance. But take 
Hindi and Punjabi which are so closely akin that really to consider them as 
vitally different languages seems to me hardly correct. But there are differences, 
certainly. What do they represent — two aspects which together make up the 
Punjab, should make up the Punjab. What is Punjabi? It is a language, such as 
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it is, full of vigour. It derives its sustenance from the soil of the Punjab. Hence, 
it is vigorous as things which come from the soil are and not imposed from 
above. It is a living, vigorous language. It is not, compared to many other 
languages, a developed language and you can’t develop a language by translating 
a hundred or a thousand books from another language. That is artificial. It 
gradually develops. A language gradually develops. Some people imagine that a 
language consists of a few text books prepared or translated from other text 
books. Of course, that is to be done, naturally, to give an impetus for purposes 
of education and all that. But you can’t. A language above all is like a flower 
which has to grow by its own strength with the roots in the soil; you can’t go 
on pulling at it. You will uproot it and kill it. Take Hindi which is a much more 
developed language of course. Many other languages in India are very much 
more developed, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, etc. But I doubt if any language 
in India has the vigour of Punjabi, because it is associated with the soil. Now, 
you want both, both that vigour, you can’t lose that vigour, and you want the 
developed graces of other languages. Both are necessary, and, therefore, both 
should be equally stressed and these minor points of arguments seem to be 
quite out of place in this context. These are matters really not for politicians to 
deal with but for you gentlemen — educationalists. Vice Chancellors and others, 
to decide these questions, because they are more intimately concerned with 
education and the like. So what I have said about the Punjab and the language 
issue, applies to so many other things in India and in the Punjab. We have to 
combine, we have to produce a synthesis, we have to produce harmony. The 
essential purpose of life, I take it, should be harmony, of course, but harmony 
at a vibrant, dynamic level, creative level, not harmony at a low level. You can’t 
do away with that spirit of creativeness, dynamism, which a race would 
possess, and it was when our race somehow lost touch with dynamism that 
we fell and went down, although we have lores of learning in our books and 
our history is full of all kinds of brilliant things. Nevertheless, because we 
lacked dynamism and creativeness we became mere imitators, and numbers of 
some rituals and religious formulae without even understanding the spirit 
behind them. 

So creativeness and dynamism are essential in a race. It is better to have 
creativeness and be a little rough about it than to have no creativeness and to be 
all soft all round. So how to produce harmony and this dynamic creativeness? 
How to profit by this tremendous exuberance and advance of scientific and 
technological achievement and yet have roots in a deep wisdom? Call it what 
you like, use any phrase you like. It is a question of integrating these various 
things. I am all for science. I think India or any community cannot go ahead 
unless it advances in the fields of science and technology. I do not think we 
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can solve our problems, physical problems, poverty, etc., without science and 
technology. It is true. And yet I think that if the humanities were neglected, it 
would produce a lop-sided picture, and that science itself may become a very 
inhuman affair. So again we come up against this creating some kinds of 
synthesis or harmony in these various aspects of education and life, for education 
is preparation for life and in every sphere we see this. 

Now, as I look in my very amateurish way on the history of India I find all 
these ups and downs, quarrels, sometimes contradictions, plenty of 
contradictions, plenty of conflicts and all that. But I find also always in the text 
somewhere whether it was a conscious attempt or a sub-conscious attempt in 
the mind and spirit of India, an attempt at synthesis, at bringing together 
Samanvaya, that at producing harmony by the slow processes of growth, not 
superimposition, but you can’t produce harmony. The superimposition is a 
contradiction of harmony. In India, this big country, we have always had to 
face in the remote past the question of coexistence and we have always tried to 
solve it. Sometimes we have failed but broadly we have advanced on the plain 
of coexistence and brought about thereby the conception of India. We talk 
about coexistence in the rest of the world today and it has become essential 
because the alternative to it is co-destruction, or call it what you like. However, 
for the moment let us leave the problems of the world aside. We have enough 
problems of our own and those problems ultimately depend upon the manner 
in which we not only talk but live this coexistence in India, whether it is different 
religions, different States, different languages or any other thing, each having 
its distinctive languages or any other thing, each having its distinctive features 
to be treasured, but each a part of this magic pattern that is India, to be preserved 
as such. And if our educational process helps this to grow, this conception, 
then it is working on right lines and laying right foundations. So let science 
grow, as it must and will. Let the arts and humanities grow also. Behind it all let 
there be that dynamism, that vibrant message, that creativeness without which 
life for the individual becomes drab and dull, and a community gradually weakens 
and plays no effective part. Thank you. 
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(ii) Youth 


217. To Ramkrishna Bajaj 184 


January 3, 1959 


My dear Ramkrishna, 185 

Your letter of 2nd January. 186 1 do not see any harm in “WAY House” being 
established in Delhi. The need for it in Delhi is probably greater than elsewhere. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


218. To Sri Prakasa 

23rd January, 1959 

My dear Prakasa, 

Your letter of January 21st. 

I entirely agree with what you say about work being really effective when the 
worker likes it and is proud of it. Speaking to children, boys and girls, I have 
often said that their work should approximately to play and their play to work. 
In fact, the only way to lead really a full life is to be absorbed in one’s activity, 
whether work or play, and not to think about oneself at all. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


184. File No. 2 (302)/59-63-PMS. 

185. Industrialist, Chairman of the World Assembly of Youth, India. 

186. The international “WAY House” was to be a centre for voluntary youth and international 
organizations. After Nehru agreed, S. Dutt told Bajaj that it were better to establish it 
elsewhere since GOI was planning an international centre in Delhi. 
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(e) Culture 

219. Speech at Bhubaneswar 187 

NEHRU’S CALL AT WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 

BHUBANESWAR, Jan 2, — Mr. Nehru said yesterday that scientific and technical 
words, though non-Indian in origin, should be adopted and retained in Indian 
languages. 

It would be absurd to discard a word like “bicycle” and some new word to 
be adopted in its place just because it was a foreign word, 188 he told the fifth All 
India Writers’Conference organised by P.E.N. 189 

In this age of Sputniks “we should be more broadminded and have a wider 
outlook”, he said. 

The way the world was moving at present it would only be proper if 
present-day literature reflected the increasing technological and scientific bias 
in life, he said. 

The language had to take in more and more technical words, because life 
was gradually becoming “technical and scientific” 

What exactly should a writer be? Mr Nehru said he must be one who did 
his job well, did it sincerely and was creative. Sincerity was of “vital 
importance”. 190 

Mr. Nehru said that in India there as a tendency among people either to 
praise too much or condemn too vehemently a person or his action. The middle 
course was not being adopted. Biographies written in India either made a “god 
or a monster” of the individual “although we are neither gods nor monsters but 
human beings,” he said. 


187. PTI report of the inaugural address at the All India Writers’ Conference organised by 
Poets & Playwrights, Essayists and Novelists (PEN), Bhubaneswar, 1 Jan. 1959. From 
The Statesman, 3 Jan. 1959. 

188. “ Pandit Nehru said there was another aspect of language and that was “life”. Life was 
gradually becoming technical and scientific and that being so then the language should 
take in more of technical words. Technical words, though non-Indian in origin, should be 
adopted and retained.” National Herald, 2 Jan. 1959. 

189. “ He said he had been associated with the PEN, that was more by courtesy of the PEN 
than by right as a literary figure. He had written some books but essentially his normal 
day-to-day work lay in another field, he said.” National Herald, 2 Jan. 1959. 

190. “He said that if writers were not sincere and creative in their writings, then their writings 
would become second rate and arrogant.” National Herald, 2 Jan. 1959. 
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Referring to the language controversy. Mr. Nehru said it was unfortunate 
and did no good to anybody. If any particular language grew it helped other 
languages also and it was therefore important that “friendliness” was developed 
between various languages . 191 

He noted that there was not so much of this controversy in the literary 
field as in the political. 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. in his presidential address, told the assembled 
litterateurs — whom he described as “ the guardians of the human spirit, its 
conscience and its faith” — that for a literature to be alive the life of the time 
must flow into it. 

The most vital currents of the age should permeate it and only then could 
it enter into the blood stream of the community. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said that at the heart of all great literature there was a 
vision, an illumination, “a perception of what endures”. The perception of the 
enduring behind the transient was possible only for those who underwent 
rigorous discipline. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan described literary writers as judges of their time and 
servants of the future. He called on them to lead mankind with patience to the 
paths of peace. They must persuade the peoples of the world to feel that they 
would dishonour themselves if they contemplated the use of nuclear weapons. 
They must being down barriers, break down obstacles and let faith return to 
mankind. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan asked the members of P.E.N. to pledge themselves to 
dispel race, class and national hatreds, to champion the ideal of one humanity 
living in peace in one world and to oppose any form of suppression of freedom 
of expression. 

“On this New Year’s Day let us resolve not to accept defeat but press on 
with all our resources towards peace disarmament and brotherhood of the 
spirit,” he said. 


191. "Pandit Nehru said some Hindi books had been printed in Tamil script and vice versa and 
that was a good thing. 

He said he did not know if in future it would possible to have a common script for 
the various languages." National Herald. 2 Jan. 1959. 
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220. To Humayun Kabir 

Raj Bhavan 
Nagpur 
10th January, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

You will remember my writing to you about the Taj Company Ltd of Karachi 
which wanted to publish Maulana’s Tarjman-ul-Quran. I wrote to our High 
Commissioner in Karachi about them w: and asked him to find out what their 
standing was. He has now replied to me and given them a very good certificate. 193 
I enclose a copy of his letter. 

I think that now we should agree to their undertaking publication of 
Maulana’s works and, more especially, the Tarjman-ul-Quran. I do not quite 
know of what steps have to be taken, that is to say, who is going to give this 
authority. You might arrange this and terms etc. can be settled. 

On my return to Delhi, 1 shall send a reply to the Taj Company Ltd. 194 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


192. On 30 Dec. 1958. 

193. India's High Commissioner to Pakistan, Rajeshwar Dayal, replied on 5 January 1959, 
that the Taj Company Ltd was a reputed old firm, first established in Lahore, and with 
branches in Karachi. Dacca, and elsewhere in Pakistan. It concentrated on Islamic literature 
and its Quran found a good market in many Muslim countries. The Managing Director of 
the firm. Sheikh Enayatullah, told him that since 1932 they had been in negotiation with 
Maulana Azad about the publication of his works, and that he was still keen to do so. 
Dayal recommended him and his firm highly. 

194. Nehru also informed Mohammed Tahir, son-in-law of Maulana Azad’s sister. Fatima 
Begum. 
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221. To Kshitishchandra Choudhuri 

January 13, 1959 

My dear Vice Chancellor, 

The Prime Minister of the German Democratic Republic (East Germany) 195 
has given me a record of a speech or part of a speech made by Gurudev in 
Berlin in June 1921. 196 This is a re-conditioned and repaired record. I think that 
this should be kept in Santiniketan and I shall send it to you at a suitable 
opportunity. Meanwhile I am sending you a reproduction of the speech. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


222. To Subimal Dutt 197 

What has happened to the Memorial Hall that was going to be built near Nalanda, 
Bihar, in memory of Hiuen Tsang? 198 The Chinese Government not only gave 
us some relics of Hiuen Tsang, but a considerable sum of money to build this 
hall. 199 They also sent a plan for this building. There was very little for us to do 
and yet, so far as I know, practically nothing has been done. It took some time 
to select the site. This was done. Why then are things held up? The money is 
there, but where it is I do not know. Have the Bihar Government got the money 
or is it with us? 

I imagine that it would be desirable for some Chinese architect to come 
and advise us as to how to build this, as it is in Chinese style. I spoke to the 
Chief Minister of Bihar a few days ago about it, but he did not appear to know 


195. Otto Grottewohl was in India from 12 to 20 January 1959. 

196. This was a part of a speech made by Rabindranath Tagore in the Assembly Hall of Berlin 
University on 1 June 1921. 

197. Note to FS, New Delhi, 16 Jan. 1959. 

198. The Chinese monk who travelled to India through the silk route in the 7th century. 

199. The Hiuen Tsang Memorial Hall, about half a kilometer from the site of ancient Nalanda, 
was constructed in 1960 to house Hiuen Tsang’s relics, which had been presented to 
Nehru in 1957. GOI handed over the Hiuen Tsang Memorial Hall to the Nava Nalanda 
Mahavihara in 2001 . In 2006, the Chinese Government deputed specialists to restore the 
Hall, which was duly inaugurated on 12 February 2007. The relics, in storage in the Patna 
Museum until then, finally went on display. 
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what the position was. I think we should write to the Bihar Government and 
enquire. 


223. Indian Art in Germany 200 

I am glad to learn that an Exhibition of Indian Art is being organised at the Villa 
Hugel in Essen, Germany . 201 The exhibitions held previously at the Villa Hugel 
have drawn much attention and helped in bringing understanding in the realm 
of art. An Exhibition of Indian Art at the Villa Hugel is therefore an important 
event which should be welcomed by all art lovers and, more particularly, by 
people in Germany. 

In this world of storm and stress, the appeal of art is particularly important. 
This takes us to calmer regions of thought and emotion and often brings truer 
appreciation of the people who produced it. Indian art has a significance of its 
own and is essentially a product of the Indian mind and imagination in the past. 
It has been powerfully affected by India’s philosophy, traditions and mythology, 
and is thus a reflection of the mind of India through the ages. 

I hope that this Exhibition will create a better understanding and closer 
relations between the people of India and the people of Germany. 

224. To Manuben Gandhi 

17,1959 

for *13, 

3*fRT 

W 1 1 Wf t, aflT f I 

TTcFclT I % facRT 3^ tJUT, 3?HT & 3TFTT 33T 

^rt fan i 3 fT ft™ fa ^ 3 toft sifftcr iftft 1 1 


200. Message, 1 7 Jan. 1 959. File No. 76-G/58, President’s Secretariat. Also available in File 
No. 40( 1 70)/59-62-PMS and JN Collection. 

201. In April 1959. 
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ofr I, tr 3 1 9 ^ cjft sf. %n?ft g>r 

fi 202 

[ Translation begins: 

January 17, 1959 

Dear Manu, 

Received your letter of the 1 4th. It is very difficult for me to write an article on 
venerable Kasturba. First of all, I do not have time, and secondly, 1 hesitate in 
writing such articles. I can only say that the more I saw her, the more respect 
and love I developed for her in my heart. I realised how much strength a frail 
Indian woman could have. 

Regarding your second point, I am sending your letter to Dr. Shrimali. 203 

Yours 

Jawaharlala Nehru 

Translation ends] 

225. To B.V. Keskar 204 

January 19, 1959 

My dear Balkrishna, 

I enclose a letter, in original, from K. A. Abbas. 205 1 do not know what 1 can do 
about it. The money we advanced for the Pardesi film was rather a special 


202. See pp. 468-469. 

203. See fn 202 in this section. 

204. File No. 43 ( 1 35)/59-76-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

205. Khwaja Ahmad Abbas (1914-1987); journalist, novelist, short story writer and film- 
maker in the socialist-realist mode; grandson of well-known Urdu poet Hali; worked in 
Bombay Chronicle, 1935-47; wrote Indian journalism’s longest running weekly political 
column. Last Page in Chronicle and Blitz , 1 941-86; founder-member of IPTA’s all India 
front. 1943; wrote scripts and directed many critically acclaimed films. 
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case because it was a joint venture with the Soviet authorities. :oft That does not 
apply to the present case. It will be difficult for us to discriminate in such 
cases. 

At the same time, how are people to produce good films without some 
credit arrangements for them. There should be some procedure for this purpose. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


226. An Article for Sui 207 

I am afraid it is not possible for me to write something new for Madame 
Victoria Ocampo’s journal. 20s I like your idea, therefore, that what I had written 
for Dinkars book 209 might be sent to her. I have read what you have sent me. 
This is correct except for a few sentences which were rightly taken out. As a 
matter of fact this foreword of mine is given in full in Volume III of my speeches 
which was brought out by the Publications Division a few months ago. If you 
have got that book, you will find it at pp. 412-418. 

Although I am agreeable to your sending this to Madame Victoria Ocampo, 
I feel that some reference should be made to the fact that this was written for 
Dinkar’s book. It does not seem quite fair to lift it without that reference. 
Perhaps a footnote might be adequate. 


206. It was the first Indo-Soviet co-production, co-directed by Abbas and Vassili M. Pronin in 
1957. See also SSJN/SW/41/p. 224. 

207. Note to Krishna Kripalani, Secretary of the Sahitya Akademi, 24 Jan. 1959. File No. S.A. 
96, SUR, Sahitya Akademi Records. Also available in JN Collection. 

208. Krishna Kripalani informed Nehru on 23 January 1959 that the distinguished Argentine 
writer, Victoria Ocampo, wanted to publish an article by Nehru on Indian intellectual life 
for a special India Number of her journal Sur. Krishna Kripalani suggested using Nehru’s 
introduction to Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar’s book on Indian Culture. 

209. Nehru had written the foreword on 30 September 1955 to Samskriti ke Char Adhyaya by 
Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar. See SWJN/SS/30/pp. 213-217. This article was sent to Victoria 
Ocampo on 31 January 1959 for publication in Sur. 
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227. To Subimal Dutt 210 

It is obvious that this is a very complicated matter which can hardly be settled 
by correspondence and exchange of notes. I think that we should refer this 
question to the Chinese Government for their advice. That is, our Ambassador 211 
might point out that we are sorry for the delay in building up this proposed 
Memorial Hall. 212 Our difficulty has been that our architects found themselves 
wholly unable to build it up on the lines of the sketches provided by the Chinese 
Government. They had no experience of that. As there were some Chinese 
architects present here for their Embassy building, they were consulted. They 
said that the design supplied to us by the Chief Architect of the Chinese 
Government was in the Ching dynasty style. This was a very complicated style 
of architecture and construction and not much material was available on this 
particular style. They were unable to take responsibility for the preparation of 
the drawings on that basis. All that they could do was to scrutinise such drawings 
as might be prepared by our staff. There were discussions between the two 
sets of architects about various peculiarities of Tan, Soong, Yuan, Ming and 
Ching dynasty architecture. The Chinese senior architect here, Mr Sun En 
Hua, suggested that it was not necessary to follow the Ching dynasty style of 
architecture, though peculiarities of the period could suitably be used here and 
there. It was suggested that perhaps we could obtain three dimensional models 
from Peking. This would help our architects greatly. 

2. In these circumstances, it may perhaps be too ambitious a venture for 
us to try to put up this Ching dynasty style building. It might be better for our 
experts to draw up designs after studying models and drawings from China 
and consulting the Chinese architects who are in Delhi now for their Embassy 
building. 

3 . Our Ambassador might explain this matter to the appropriate authorities 
in the Chinese Government. Meanwhile it might be stated that our architects 
are continuing discussions with the Chinese architects here and are being oriented 
to Chinese styles. 


210. Note to FS, 28 Jan. 1959. 

21 1. G Parthasarathi, India’s Ambassador to PRC. 

212. Refers to the planned Hiuen Tsang Memorial Hall near Nalanda. See also pp. 494-495. 
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228. Naya Daui 2 ' 3 

Some days ago, I had occasion to see the film Naya Daur in Delhi. I went there 
with some of our guests. As we had had a heavy day, it was not our intention 
to stay till the end of the film. But we found it so interesting that actually we 
stayed till the end. 

Naya Daur is a good film, and the photography is excellent. 

229. Objectives of Sahitya Akademi 214 

Mr Vice-President, 215 Members, 

I consider it a privilege to participate in this function today and to present the 
awards to the distinguished writers who have come here from various parts of 
India. I believe this is the fourth year in which such awards have been given 
but previously, this was done in a relatively small way, almost a private way if 
I may say so. Today it has been organised on a somewhat bigger scale. 

The Sahitya Akademi has been in existence for some years now and as 
usual with any such organisation, the early years are a little difficult. We have 
to find our feet and establish ourselves fully. I suppose these difficulties will 
continue for some time but already I think the Sahitya Akademi, by the work it 
has done, has made a good start. You will see that the Akademi deals with all 
the languages of India mentioned in the Constitution and it decided sometime 
ago to include English that is to say English written by Indian authors also 
among the languages which we wish to recognise as an established language in 
India and (one to be recognised as an established language in India) and one to 
be encouraged for various reasons. As a matter of fact, today, at the meeting of 
the General Council of the Akademi, we have included in the Council two 
additional representatives. Previously the 14 languages enumerated in the 
Constitution had been included. Today we have added two more, English and 
Sindhi. 


213. Message sent through Nehru’s Private Secretary to B.R. Films, Bombay, New Delhi, 
19 Feb. 1959. 

214. Speech at the presentation of Sahitya Akademi Awards for 1958 to distinguished writers, 
Vigyan Bhawan, New Delhi, 21 Feb. 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in File No. 
40 (7)/59-63-PMS and PIB files. 

215. S. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President, was also Vice-President of the Sahitya Akademi. 
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You will have noticed that the Akademi performs two functions or rather 
functions in two ways, one is to encourage each Indian language in its literary 
activities; the other is to interchange the knowledge of each other. In other 
words, it encourages the rich diversity of India and at the same time also 
encourages the unity of India and as somebody said, the truth lies in unity and 
diversity. 

A great deal is said about the languages of India and sometimes we are told 
there are hundreds and hundreds of them and the question of language has also 
created passions, difficulties in India which I hope are not of lasting duration. 
These conflicts arise because sometimes one language is supposed to be opposed 
to another. It is an entirely wrong approach because the growth of one language 
does not hinder the growth of another but encourages it. And so the objective 
of the Sahity a Akademi has been to encourage all of them separately and together. 
They have published or are continuing to publish books not only in various 
languages but translations from one into another; also from foreign languages. 
Looking at literature in this wider sense, well, the objectives are fine and we 
hope that we shall gradually approximate to realising these objectives. 

Today, it is my pleasure and privilege to give these awards on behalf of the 
Sahitya Akademi to the distinguished authors who have won them. I should 
like to congratulate them. 

230. To B.V. Keskar 216 

February 27, 1959 

My dear Balkrishna, 

I have received a letter from Paul Zils 2P which I enclose. I have met him once 
or twice before, and I am seeing him tomorrow at his request. I do not know 
much about him except that he has been working here for some time past. Nor 
do I know much about the subjects he has referred to in his letter. 

216. File No. 43 (115)/58-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

217. (1915-1979); German documentary filmmaker; worked in Berlin as a script writer and 
assistant director, 1933-38; worked in Hollywood and travelled to Japan and Indo- 
China; arrived in India in the middle of the Second World War and started his company 
Documentary Films of India, 1948; President, Indian Documentary Producers Association, 
1957-59; dabbled in Hindi films such as Hindustan Hamara (1950) and Zalzala (1952) 
but returned to making documentaries; returned to Germany in March 1959 and started 
his own company, Deutsche Condor, which made films in India for the West German 
Government, made films on Buddhism in Sri Lanka, 1968-69. 
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But, reading his letter, two ideas strike me — 

(1) We should try to produce some documentaries definitely aiming at 
conveying a lesson to the public in regard to our basic policies. I 
suppose, to some extent, this is done. But more ought to be done. 
There is no reason why we should have documentaries which avoid 
this propagandist element. Of course, the policy must be a policy 
approved by Parliament. Thus, for instance, we should have 
documentaries about cooperatives, etc. 

(2) It seems to me that we should encourage private producers to bring 
out documentary films and it might be worthwhile to have a Board 
such as he has suggested. 218 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


231. To Humayun Kabir 219 

February 28, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 27th about a Director for the National Museum. 220 

Mortimer Wheeler 221 has certainly some experience and ability in 
archaeology, but I do not particularly like the idea of an old retired man who 
served in India previously under different conditions, being appointed as a 
Director of the National Museum. He is rather rigid in his outlook. I would 
prefer a younger and more active man. Wheeler’s general outlook is indicated 
by his running down Chandigarh. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

218. Keskar replied on 1 March 1959 that private producers like Paul Zils and the Indian 
Documentary Producers Association, producing more than a third of the documentary 
films could be of great use to the Government. But Zils and his associates disapproved of 
the Films Division being the main source of Government films and wanted each Ministry 
to choose its producer independently. Zils had made contacts with the officials of the 
Tourist Department, External Affairs and Irrigation and Power regarding this. 

219. Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

220. Humayun Kabir had suggested Mortimer Wheeler because, he claimed, they had found 
no suitable Indian, and the foreigner they had chosen, Dr John, the Director of the 
National Museum of Wales, had declined. 
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(f) Public Health 
(i) General 

232. To D.P. Karmarkar 

19th January, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 222 

I have today received a message from Mr. Khrushchev, Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union. I enclose a copy of it. 223 

I should like your advice as to what our answer should be. We cannot, of 
course, reject the offer made, but the kind of acceptance we give to it will 
depend on our own requirements. 

What is the present position of small pox in India? How far have we 
succeeded in eradicating it? Have we enough vaccines and medical personnel 
for the purpose? All these questions arise. 

I shall have to send a direct answer to Mr. Khrushchev as his message is 
addressed to me. Therefore, please let me have your Ministry’s views as early 
as possible. I do not suppose it is necessary to find out from the states about 
this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


221. British archeologist. Director General, Archeology, GOI, 1944-48, and Professor of 
Archeology, London University, 1948-55. 

222. Union Minister of State for Health. 

223. Khrushchev had offered financial and medical help to eradicate cholera and small pox. For 
Nehru’s reply, see pp. 505-506. 
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233. ToN.R. Pillai 

January 23, 1959 

My dear N.R., 

Group Captain Leonard Cheshire 224 came to see me this evening with a young 
lady. Miss Sue Ryder 225 who was helping him in his work. Miss Ryder has just 
come from Poland and Russia. In Poland, Cheshire has started one of his 
Homes and, after some initial difficulties, this has become a great success and 
he was asked to start a large number of other Homes there. In Russia, Miss 
Ryder was treated with courtesy, but no definite reply was given to her. She 
had gone there especially to ask for their help for the big Indian colony they are 
starting at Dehra Dun. 

Cheshire, first of all, thanked me for the permission we had given him to 
have twelve refugee outsiders to stay in Dehra Dun. Then he went on to tell me 
that they had been given a very fine twenty-acre plot of land in Dehra Dun by 
the Municipality for his colony. It was a magnificent site. The question was not 
to build it up. They wanted some kind of a central hospital and numerous small 
buildings for people to live in in more or less home surroundings. Apparently, 
the central hospital building was to cost about Rs. 13 lakhs. They asked the 
Americans if they would give them this money from the Rupee Account they 
had here which is very big. The Americans said that they were favourably 
inclined to do this, but they were not at all sure that the Indian Government 
would agree and they could not give it without such approval and in fact unless 
the Indian Government perhaps took the initiative in the matter. Cheshire asked 
them then if they would have any objection to the Soviet Government also 
offering help for this colony which may take the shape of equipping the hospital 
building. The Americans were not clear about this. Cheshire has been in touch 
with somebody in the American Embassy here. Perhaps he has been in touch 
with Washington also. 

The position, therefore, is apparently that if we expressed our agreement 
the Americans might give them this Rs. 13 lakhs out of their Rupee Account in 
India. Whether the Russians agree to participate in this is another matter, and 

224. Group Captain Leonard Cheshire, British bomber pilot; Official British Observer at the 
dropping of atom bomb at Nagasaki in 1945; founder of Cheshire Homes. 

225. Margaret Susan (Sue) Ryder (1923-2000); social worker and founder of Sue Ryder 
Foundation for the Sick and Disabled of all Age Groups; served with the Special Operations 
Executive during the Second World War; married Leonard Cheshire in 1959; co-founder, 
Ryder-Cheshire Foundation; wrote two autobiographies: And the Morrow is Theirs 
(Burleigh Press, Bristol, 1975). and Child of My Love (Harvill Press, London, 1986). 
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then again whether the Americans agree to such participation. I suggested to 
Cheshire that he might meet the Soviet Ambassador here who is a man of some 
influence in Moscow. He readily agreed to do so but did not quite know how to 
reach him. I said that you might suggest to the Soviet Ambassador to see 
Cheshire and discuss the subject with him. 

I do not see why we should not agree to the Americans giving this sum of 
money out of their Rupee Account in India to Cheshire for his colony. I think 
Cheshire is working through our Health Ministry and Health Secretary " 6 would 
probably put up some papers to this effect. You might have a talk with Finance 
people about it. Also, when Cheshire comes back here, you might informally 
mention his name to the Soviet Ambassador and suggest that he might see him. 
Some indication of his scheme might also be given and our general approval 
and appreciation of it might be indicated. 

Cheshire and Miss Ryder are leaving tonight for Madras. They will come 
back probably in a month’s time or more. When he returns, he will probably 
get in touch with you. If you know his address, you can write a letter to him 
asking him to see you when he comes to Delhi again. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


234. To N. R. Pillai 227 

Here is another letter from Rajkumari Amrit Kaur which requires our 
consideration. 228 Apart from the major offer for a hospital, there is a reference 
in this to a token grant towards the Malaria eradication programme. " 9 In view 


226. V. K. B. Pillai. 

227. Note to SG MEA, 24 Jan. 1959. File No. 40 (134)/59-64-PMS. 

228. See pp. 391-392. 

229. It was indeed a “major offer.” As she wrote on 24 January. Eisenhower himself, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, had informed her of the US Government’s “International Health 
programme for underdeveloped countries, and the US Government had made a 
“spontaneous” offer to fund a hospital on the AIIMS campus. US institutions were well 
informed and supportive about the AIIMS. “Indeed every medical faculty I came into 
touch with during this visit enquired about its progress and are hoping, whenever the 
project is complete, to be able to send out their students to us. The possibilities of this 
Institute becoming a really world-famous one are immense....” Moraiji Desai had endorsed 
her idea, adding that India must not appear to be asking for the hospital. 
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of Mr. Khrushchev’s offer, 230 probably our asking for such token grant from 
the U.S.A. will not be desirable. 


235. To N. Khrushchev 

29th January, 1959 

Dear Mr. Khrushchev, 

Thank you for your message of January 12th which was delivered to me by 
Ambassador Ponomarenko on the 19th January. 231 My colleagues and I greatly 
appreciate the Soviet Government’s generous offer of assistance in a field so 
vital to our national well-being as that of public health, and I should like to say 
how deeply grateful we are to you and to the Soviet Government for this offer. 

I have delayed a little in replying to you because I wanted to find out from 
our Ministry of Health what the position was in regard to our campaigns against 
various diseases and notably cholera and small-pox. We have met with very 
considerable success in eradicating malaria from large parts of India and I 
hope that we shall put an end to it in our country before long. In regard to 
cholera and small-pox, we have also achieved some success, but it is true that 
they still continue in some parts of India at periodic intervals and take a heavy 
toll of life. The preventive measures we have so far taken, though partly 
successful, have not been enough. We have, therefore, been thinking of an 
intensive campaign towards the control and ultimate eradication of these diseases. 
As a first step, both our Central Government and our State Governments have 
set up expert committees to study the problem in all its aspects and to make 
recommendations. The reports of these committees will be submitted to the 
Government shortly. 

The question of eradicating these diseases in countries where they are still 
prevalent has been engaging the attention of the World Health Organisation of 
which both India and the U.S.S.R. are members. When our expert committees 
have submitted their reports, we shall be in a better position to indicate the 
exact forms and extent of external assistance which would be advantageous to 
us in the implementation of our eradication programmes. We may also request 
you to send to India a Soviet expert who could confer with our own experts 
who are dealing with this matter. That will help us to formulate our plans on the 
“basis of the recommendations made by our expert committees. 

230. This was for cholera and small pox. See also p. 502. 

23 1 . Khrushchev had offered to help India with eradicating small pox and cholera by despatching 

medical teams and vaccines free of cost. 
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We understand that the Soviet Government recently deputed Dr. Pushtakov 
to East Pakistan to study the cholera epidemic there. It has been reported that 
he obtained some interesting results in the treatment of cholera cases with 
bacteriophage. We would greatly appreciate it if we could be supplied with a 
technical account of the work done by him in this respect, including the method 
of preparation and dosage of bacteriophage. Our workers in this field would be 
much interested to receive this information. 

I hope to write to you further on this subject as soon as we have considered 
the recommendations made by the expert committees. Meanwhile, let me 
express to you once again our sincere gratitude for your generous offer of 
assistance. 

With warm regards, 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

236. To Medical Council of India 232 

Mr. President, 23 'Dr. Roy 234 and friends, 

I am very glad to be here to associate myself with these celebrations of yours. 
When I was first invited I was a little surprised to learn, that this body the 
Medical Council of India was only 25 years old. I thought it was a much more 
venerable institution. 

Now, we have heard an account of its inception how it began and its early 
troubles, Dr. Roy has told us that. Perhaps it was fitting that on this occasion, 
we should have some such account. But being myself not a doctor except an 
honorary one occasionally, I cannot feel vastly excited about this subject from 
the professional doctor’s point of view. My approach necessarily must be that 
of the layman. That is to say, the layman’s approach as to how far, how best 
medicine can fulfil its function in regard to public health, and public well- 
being. The other aspect is important no doubt, to which Dr. Roy has referred, 
but that is, if I may say so, rather the attitude of the trade union of doctors. 


232. Inaugural address at the silver jubilee celebrations of the Medical Council of India, New 
Delhi, 13 Feb. 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in PIB files. 

233. Dr M. C. Patel, Chairman, MCI, presided. 

234. Dr B.C. Roy was the Chairman of the Reception Committee for the celebrations. 
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Trade unions are necessary in the modem world in various fields, and probably 
the closest trade unions are the professional ones, which call themselves by 
other names, but are as close in their restrictions and everything closer than 
any other trade union can be. May be, it may be that this aspect of looking at 
the question may surprise some people and may think that professional 
organisations are something apart but really essentially they are not. It is right, 
I think that doctors, physicians should have if I may use the word, such 
associations or trade unions, to regulate their own conduct as well as maintain 
standards of the profession and standards of teaching, etc. Because although 
there will always be a tendency so as in all trade unions, to have a ‘close shop’, 
what is called, and not allow others to come in, however eminent they might 
be, sometimes on the national scale, sometimes for other reasons. But after all, 
the main, the main purpose for the whole medical profession is to look after the 
community and to secure their well-being. And it is with that aspect which 
concerns you of course, all of you but which concerns the layman and a 
person connected with the government, especially. It is with this that I am 
particularly concerned. Now, in spite of 25 years of the All India Medical Council, 
India is still very poor in doctors in quality, in quantity, and in effect there are 
vast areas of India where there is practically no medical help available. That is 
a very distressing thought and even more distressing thought is that doctors 
young and old just don’t like going to the villages, or to somewhat remote areas 
in the hills. They like living in cities as far as possible or the town, while the real 
need for them is in those rather remote areas. I don’t quite know, if you have 
given thought to this matter. I think you should and it should be the function of 
the Medical Council to make suggestions or lay down some rules or regulations 
even. I think that it should be incumbent on every new practitioner before he 
can even practice anywhere to spend a couple of years in a village of in some 
rural area. I will go further, I should like not only medical graduates but other 
graduates too, to spend a year or more doing social service before they really 
are considered fully qualified for their profession but more particularly I would 
say for medical practitioners. It should be an essential part of their training that 
they should serve in this or some way, in these rather remote areas which are 
not properly attended to. And it would be a good thing if the Medical Council 
itself went into this question, and laid down some kind of a rule or regulation 
rather than for government and Parliament to come in, and to do something of 
the kind. 

Apart from serving that particular area where they go, I think they will be 
serving themselves tremendously understanding the conditions in India more 
than they would living in cities only, and widening their outlook for that basic 
research. Research is not something isolated, from human beings — the medical 
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research, obviously not, and if you have this wider aspect of research, knowing 
the country side knowing the people there, their difficulties etc. you can tag on 
your more higher research more to practical conditions in India. Research can 
be sometimes, rather might be called pure research, but even pure research 
lead somewhere, to some objective and if it does that then it fits in and it is 
likely to yield results far sooner than if it is well what is called as pure research — 
without any application to any daily problem. As a matter of fact I suppose 
most of the research work, done by doctors and their kind does relate to daily 
problems which they meet and there is enormous field for it. And in the last, 
well. I don't know, years or more, tremendous progress has been made in the 
fields of medicines, surgery. And I have often wondered how far it can be said, 
that India has contributed to that progress. Because the real test is, in a country 
of the medical profession lies in its quality, not in its quantity. Quantity is 
necessary of course, but it is quality that sets the tone and a measure of test of 
quality is, what research work has been done, that counts. I don’t know I 
should like you to think about it, but I have a vague suspicion that real research 
which is counted has not been very much in India, during the last generation or 
so. No doubt there has been some, I don’t deny that but I am talking about the 
size of the country, the bigness of it, and comparatively what one would expect 
from such country and all the eminent doctors in India. In the universities also, 
that applies not only to the medical colleges but to arts and science and other 
courses, the amount of real high-class research that one would expect is seldom 
found, perhaps the burden of teaching is too great. The large numbers of 
students are to be taught, or whatever the reason might be, the research suffers, 
and I suppose the quality of the people, the teachers, suffers also because they 
do not do research. Research is good in itself. But it is even more important 
from the point of view of improving the quality of the teacher even as regards 
his students, getting out of rut. I am rather concerned with this fact that not 
only in medicine, I say, but any other subject too. We are not getting what we 
should in the way of research, because possibly, we have to carry too great a 
burden. There is, I think, fairly good research being done in our science 
laboratories today. Perhaps because they haven’t got the burden of teaching 
and all that and in fact their chief business is doing research work there and 
nothing else, practically speaking. Then I would like our scientists in the science 
laboratories, to be associated in some form or other with teaching. They should 
be associated I think in a honorary capacity with the nearest universities. They 
are usually eminent men. They need not displace anybody, I don’t mean that, 
they should not come in the way of other teachers, and professors, but they 
can always be made honorary professors of a nearby university; they are people 
of note and eminence and it will be good for the students to hear them 
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occasionally let us say twice a month or so, it will be good for them to come 
into contact with the student body instead of remaining always in their 
laboratories. So, I am all in favour of encouraging research and the mind that 
takes up research. The mere fact of doing so raises an individual out of his 
daily troubles that puts him on the higher level. Psychologically, that is a good 
thing for everybody to do some research work whatever the kind of research 
it may be. Otherwise he becomes too narrow in his outlook but more particularly 
and of course specialised activities like yours. 

Now, our desire is, and yours too I suppose, that we should offer, we 
should make available good medical advice to every person in need of it in 
India, make it available cheaply, freely, ultimately. And on the other hand, in the 
field of public health that there should be great improvement. In fact public 
health really should have precedence over other forms of treatment etc., because 
that goes to the root of it. 

We have had very considerable success in the campaign to eradicate malaria. 
Now, there is talk of big campaigns against small pox and cholera and I believe, 
in most western countries these diseases have been liquidated or eradicated 
almost completely. And it is well known that it can be done there is no doubt 
about it, just like malaria can be eradicated. It is a question of effort, the resources 
and the effort and I think it will be a good thing if you could first of all carry on 
this campaign against malaria effectively in a big way, and take up cholera and 
small pox also. Of course, I suppose, the most effective approach to this 
question of dealing with cholera is providing good water, not medicines so 
much and doctors, but a pure water supply. And I do feel that a pure water 
supply is one of the biggest needs of our villages and of small towns that we 
haven’t got it. So the question of medicine overlaps with the actual day to day 
work of a doctor, should become more and more preventive than actual treatment 
although the latter is of importance. We put up big hospitals and they are 
inevitable, you must have some big hospitals where there is a concentration of 
work, but one cannot put up these big hospitals all over India, or even smaller 
hospitals but rather on that scale. We have to evolve, we should evolve some 
way of giving medical service to the villagers, because I am constantly thinking 
how to deal with them. And we have got into the habit, of not only in this 
matter but in so many other matters of trying to follow certain standards which 
are utterly beyond our financial reach. It is curious that the gap in India between 
various standards, the standards of Delhi city and New Delhi especially and the 
standard of a village that is to say 10 miles out of Delhi, there is a world of 
difference between the two. And so we function with such varying standards 
here, we have the highest type of research institute or laboratory which would 
do credit to any highly developed country and we shall also have not too far 
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from it, some very primitive exhibition of how people lived a thousand or two 
thousand years ago. Therefore, on the one hand one wants to maintain high 
standards, to use high, latest techniques and for facilities for research, and you 
cannot, if you want to do research you cannot offer which you might call third 
grade facilities for research and not good facilities, otherwise the work would 
be third rate. On the other hand, you have to connect that somehow with the 
conditions in India, conditions in village — India, how to take that to them. 

It is a difficult problem, but we have to do it. And we have to evolve, I 
suppose, either ambulatory services or some very simple types of hospitals, 
which are cheap, which can be located in villages and which can be connected 
with some central hospital in a city. In putting up these small hospitals or 
whatever you might like to call them, I don’t see why you should try to duplicate 
the big hospital in regard to the equipment. Naturally, the better equipment you 
have, the more useful it would be, but it is better to do without the expensive 
equipment, and have the simple equipment and if a person really requires that 
other equipment, he can be sent on to any big hospital. I say this, because you 
have to evolve cheaper type of hospital, with the essential equipment because if 
you set higher standards, it simply means that you don’t have that hospital or 
you have fewer or you have more. 

Secondly, such hospitals most obviously cannot afford recurring expenses 
of a high order, the village hospital, we have to think of that, how to run them, 
may be your new graduates and others ought to be sent there, do some work 
there, you can train up people for that purpose, also I should like you to think 
of these problems which are really vital problems for us, in a sense, more vital 
than the individual big problems or big hospitals, and all that you have to deal 
with. Ultimately, I hope that they would, there will be this free medical service 
for anyone who requires it in India, and high standards of public health. 

Then again I said high standards of public health, now Indians generally 
are a clean people, they bathe and all that quite a lot. At the same time that 
cleanliness is not due to conception of, shall I say, medical cleanliness, it may 
be for religious reasons or other reasons, whatever they might be, it is good. 
But it is important that our people should be, should learn some of the obvious 
lessons of public health etc. Again, how is that to be done? I think that if we 
have this system of village doctors etc., it should be their function not well, to 
teach people there in the village, but probably the most effective way of teaching 
to grown-ups is through their children who go to school. If the children learn 
something about these matters in school in the proper way that interest is 
excited, they go and tell their parents. And the parents probably listen to their 
children more than they would be an outsider who comes in and teaches them. 

You see how my mind is trying to understand this problem and how to deal 
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with it, so far as the masses of people are concerned. And you will forgive me 
for talking about this, because I greatly fear that most of your deliberations, 
most of you are successful doctors, surgeons and all that, and concerned with 
the problems of big cities. Therefore, I was laying this stress on this other 
aspect. 

Then the problem, which is becoming increasingly appreciated in India, is 
that of population growth, the growth of population. And oddly enough, the 
problem becomes worse and worse, the more we succeed in giving better 
health to the people. Yet we have arrived at a stage when any kind of quiet 
logical consideration of this problem, leads us to amazing results, that is amazing 
in the sense of the growth of the population in the future. Well, that is a big 
thing but anyhow you know that our government is perhaps, I am not sure, is 
perhaps the only government in the world which has officially sponsored the 
programmes of family limitation, birth-control, planned parenthood, call it what 
you like. 235 Tomorrow you might know that there is a conference, international 
conference on what is called Planned Parenthood or something here in Delhi 
but it is extraordinary how people go about searching for imposing names and 
being slightly afraid of using the simple words that have been introduced 
previously; and more and more complicated words, however, now this concerns 
obviously the medical profession very greatly. Because it should be the business 
of the medical profession to give this information to the people about birth- 
control methods etc., also of course to carry on research work, that is how 
best to do it. I don’t know exactly what the position is now, but for years past, 
I had been told that this kind of work is done, this research work had been 
done in Calcutta and Bombay. I think Mr. Sanyal, Dr. Sanyal of Calcutta who 
has been doing this work and has met a great deal of success in it, in producing 
or making some kind of pill, an oral pill which appears to be better than something 
that has been tried in New York . 236 However, that is, it is and our people should 
carry on this research work. And so far as the Government is concerned, we 
should do all in our power to help in that research, but apart from that it is the 

235. K. Ram noted that same day, R.A. Gopalaswami, Chairman, Programme Committee, 
Family Planning Board, Madras, told him that it would be more correct to say that India 
was the first (in 1953), not the only. Government to have done so. Japan and China had 
also announced population control policies, and that Nehru might need this information 
as he was to inaugurate the International Conference on Planned Parenthood on the 
morrow. 

236. The Life magazine of 23 November 1959 reported that Dr S. N. Sanyal of Calcutta 
Bacteriological Institute was conducting research on peas (Pisum Sativum) to derive a 
chemical called meta-xylohydroquinone, known as ‘pea pill’, for use in this field. 
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duty now of every medical practitioner to be a source of information not only 
to his patients, but to his neighbourhood. If I may say so in this matter, and 
apart from contraception devices, in regard to sterlisation facilities should be 
offered, wherever they can be, in every hospital, free facilities and in fact I 
believe in some states, I am not sure in Bombay probably, may be in Madras, 
they give a bonus for it too, Madras and Bombay. But it is important than an 
organisation like the Medical Council should give a lead in this matter, and 
provide and indicate what each member of it can and should do in this. Because 
while I took some credit for saying just now, that India was probably the only 
country, where this family planning has been officially adopted by the 
government, but that does not take us very far, because although we may have 
officially adopted it, in fact we haven’t done very much. There is some 
Committee, I forget what the name is. Family Planning Board, which is a very 
very enthusiastic board and which has done a very good work and I am not 
criticising it but only when I think of that work in relation to the problem of 
India, it becomes insignificant and almost we could hardly see it. So how it can 
be increased? And then that is intimately allied with economic conditions. 
Obviously, any birth-control devices have to be easily available simple and 
cheap, otherwise there is no good talking about them so far as the mass of our 
people are concerned. So I would particularly draw your attention to this matter, 
and not only to you as individuals, but to your Council, that they should take it 
up encourage both research and the application of their research or those 
methods, already known to the people. 

Well, not, I have no particular idea what you deliberate on when you meet 
in your Council meeting. I suppose previously you were much concerned 
naturally about legislation and now that the legislation has been passed, and 
presumably with your approval that subject need not be considered afresh. 
But, I suppose, whatever your other deliberation may be they will include this 
problems, of how to relieve the mass of people from disease and suffering. 

One problem always comes up or sometimes comes up whether it is 
Parliament or in other places, that is the place of the so-called indigenous systems 
of medicine. And as also of other methods — homeopathy, and the like, and 
those good deal of heat created. It seems to me that we can only proceed on 
the basis of a scientific approach. We should not rule out any method, any 
consideration but accepting it we should test it by scientific methods, and then 
apply it. The essence is, I don’t like these words allopathy. I don’t know who 
invented allopathy, but once you admit that the approach must be scientific and 
by the methods of science, well, whether, it is the ‘unani’ system or ‘ayurvedic 
system or any other system, they are welcome provided they allow themselves 
to be tested by that. There is perhaps a tendency, among qualified doctors, to 
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consider all those who are not qualified in their own way as outside the pale 
and quacks, to knowledge, should never be one to keep any kind of knowledge 
outside. You should always be receptive to any kind of knowledge that you can 
get from any source. And therefore, we should be, as I said, instead of carrying 
on this argument in rather heated language about indigenous systems and modem 
systems and all that, we should welcome the indigenous systems subject always 
to the qualifications of science. Once you put that you put them in their place, 
and they have to abide by that, or acknowledge that they don’t accept science 
and the scientific methods. That I think is a proper approach to this problem, 
because I don’t think many of us know at least, one has heard of remarkable 
cure sometimes affected by fully unorthodox methods. It may be so, but no 
great progress can be made by orthodox remarkable cure. People also get 
cured sometimes more than people imagined, without having recourse to any 
doctor or any physician. And so that would be an argument for abolishing 
doctors. And the famous Chinese traveller who came to India in the 7th century, 
Hiuen Tsang, however his name is pronounced, he writes that in India when a 
person falls ill he fasts, he fasts for a week. If he does not get well within a 
week, then he sends for a doctor. I think it is an excellent approach to this 
question, and most of them undoubtedly must get well or perhaps may die, 
whatever it is. The problem does not arise. But I would suggest, as I have just 
said, I am all for the scientific method, and let us have it, and let us apply it to 
anything else, any other method of teaching, instead of this carrying on 
arguments just, which mostly consist of running each other down. That does 
not help. But once you lay down that this is the method you appreciate, then 
leave out names, then automatically you limit those, keep out those, methods 
which do not accept science as a basic approach. 

Well, you are very young yet with your 25 years and therefore I take it for 
a life and I wish you success in your future work and labours. 

237. To Jai Narain Vyas 

February 16, 1959 

My dear Jai Narainji, 237 
I have your letter of the 14th February. 

You have referred in it to certain difficulties in the way of what is called 
Compulsory Medical Service. You are probably right about some areas, but 

237. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Rajasthan. 
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generally this does not apply. Apart from this, the way such a Service should 
be formed is for careful consideration. It will take some time and the 
suggestions you have made themselves can be considered in this connection. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


238. To Sampurnanand 

February 17, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

What has happened to the proposal to set up a Sarojini Naidu Memorial Children’s 
Hospital in Allahabad? Originally this was intended to be closely associated 
with the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, and an adjoining piece of land had 
been selected for the purpose. This land was, I think, later acquired. Then, 
apparently, the U.P. Government took this project in its own hands and decided 
to run it under the control of the Civil Surgeon of Allahabad. Has anything been 
done about this matter? How much money have you got to the credit of this 
fund? 

I do not think there is much chance of getting any more money for it if it 
is purely a Government project under the Civil Surgeon. Also, I doubt if it is a 
good idea to put it under the Civil Surgeon who is a busy man looking after 
much work. I should imagine that the previous arrangement, that is, its close 
association with the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, was a better one, and 
there would be much more of that individual and personal attention than if it 
was a purely governmental hospital. 

Also, I think that it might be possible to get some more money available for 
it from other funds. 

Please let me know what the facts are and what you think should be done 
about it in the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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239. To Subimal Dutt 238 

I do not see why we should object to receiving this grant. 239 To attach conditions, 
as suggested by the Home Ministry, does not seem to me to be proper. Obviously, 
when this question is considered in detail, all this may, if necessary, be gone 
into. 240 

2. You will see the note I sent to Indiraji. 241 She enquired from the 
Superintendent of the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, and a note is attached 
about the answer received. 242 I have written to the Chief Minister of the U. P., 
copy attached. I do not think we should at this stage mention the Sarojini 
Naidu Memorial Children’s Hospital in Allahabad. 

3. We may, however, express our willingness to accept this gift for a 
children’s hospital and our gratitude for it. I agree that our Ambassador should 
not associate himself with a drive for collections. 243 

4. An answer to this effect might be sent without waiting for the result 
of my further enquiries. 


238. Note to FS, 17 Feb. 1959. 

239. This refers to the offer of a grant of 200,000 guilders by the UNESCO Centre of the 
Netherlands for a children’s hospital in India. 

240. The Union Ministry of Health had suggested that this offer, equivalent two and a half 
lakh rupees, should be accepted for the proposed Sarojini Naidu Children s Hospital in 
Allahabad to be run by the management of the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital. The 
Home Ministry agreed, subject to two conditions: (i) Indians to have opportunities to 
work in the hospital, and (ii) security clearance for foreigners in the scheme. 

241. Nehru asked Indira Gandhi on 16 February 1959 to find out about the Sarojini Naidu 
Children’s Hospital while informing her that this offer was not for any particular institution. 

242. Nehru’s facts and views, stated in his letter of 17 February to Sampumanand, repeat 
those of Dr Vatsala Samant, Superintendent of the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, as 
paraphrased by S. Sen, Joint Secretary in the ME A, on 16 February. 

243. Subimal Dutt’s opinion also in his note of 16 February 1959 to Nehru. 
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(ii) Family Planning 

240. ToJ.R.D. Tata 

Raj Bhavan 
Nagpur 
January 10, 1959 

My dear Jehangir, 244 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd January. In spite of your telling me that I 
should not send a reply, I am writing to you. 

I entirely agree with you about the importance of birth control. Further 
that the best method would be in the form of a pill or tablet. For the last year or 
two, I have been enquiring about the progress made in this research work. I 
was told that research was being done both in Calcutta and Bombay, apart 
from places outside India, and that the Calcutta people had made much progress. 
At my request, our Health Ministry gave grants for this purpose. 

I am sure that the grants could be increased if necessary. The main difficulty 
appears to be in trying these pills out. One cannot treat human beings entirely 
like guinea pigs. 

I have an idea that one of the Rockefellers is very much interested in this. 
He was here some time back and discussed this with me. 

I shall certainly meet Dr. Pincus 245 when he comes here. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


244. Chairman, TISCO. 

245. Gregory Goodwin Pincus ( 1903-1967); American biologist and researcher who co-invented, 
with M. C. Chang and John Rock, a safe oral contraceptive pill. 
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241. To Keshava Deva Malaviya 

January 19, 1959 

My dear Keshava, 246 

Your letter of January 15th. 247 What I said in Nagpur Subjects Committee was, 
I think, factually correct. 248 No Government has officially done what we have 
done for family planning and birth control. The Chinese Government started 
doing this but, after some months, stopped it. 249 

2. The reluctance of other Governments is chiefly due to religious 
opposition and, more especially, that of the Roman Catholic Church. If in spite 
of that, birth control has increased in Europe and elsewhere, it is not due to any 
Government assistance. 

Ours is thus possibly the only country where the Government has taken 
this up. It is true that we have not done this work on as big a scale as we might 
have done it, but all your reference to mysticism and spiritualism is rather out 
of place. This has not come in the way in India to any considerable extent, 
though it has delayed matters somewhat. Even that is not due to any individual 
coming in the way, but to obvious circumstances. 

However big a problem may be, it is not solved by excited approaches. It 
has to be seen in its proper context and approached not only scientifically, but 
psychologically. In India and such countries, the major problem is one of finding 
a suitable contraceptive. Existing methods are not feasible or suitable for large 
masses of people. Therefore, all our attention has been spent in devising a 
suitable contraceptive pill, and we have made more progress in this than other 
countries which are experimenting also. The moment success is achieved in 
this, it will be far easier to make a mass approach. 

It is supposed to be a scientific fact that hunger and poverty lead to an 
increasing rate of population. Wherever these have been controlled, to some 
extent, the rate of increase has gone down. 

While population control is very important in India, and I have referred to 
it almost in every speech that I have made, I think it would be a wrong approach 
to divert public attention to it in preference to economic progress. That is the 
approach made by several Western countries in regard to India. 


246. Union Minister of State for Mines and Oil. 

247. For K.D. Malaviya’s letter, see Appendix 7. 

248. See p. 183. 

249. Started in August 1956. 
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I am prepared to agree with you that much more can be done or should be 
done. Let us try to do that. There is going to be a Conference sometime next 
month about it on a big scale in Delhi. 250 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


242. To D.P. Karmarkar 251 

On the 14th February there is going to be an International Conference on Planned 
Parenthood in Delhi. You are, of course, aware of this. I should like you to 
send me full particulars about the work being done in this connection in India 
either through our Ministry of Health or otherwise. 

2. I would particularly like to have the following information: 

1) What is the Ministry of Health doing directly? What grants do they 
give and to whom and for what purpose. 

2) Does the Ministry run any institutions directly for birth control? 

3) Do State Governments do this? 

4) Any information about the effectiveness of these methods. 

5) What progress has been made in the production of effective 
contraceptive pills in Calcutta or Bombay? 

6) What progress has been made in the production of such pills in the 
United States or elsewhere? 

7) What kind of instructions have been issued by the Health Ministry to 
the State Governments or to chosen hospitals etc. on the subject of 
giving assistance to the public in regard to birth control? 

8 ) Is there any information available about sterilisation of men and women? 
Is there an increase in the number of people asking for this, and are 
facilities provided in hospitals for it? Is any payment to be made or is 
it given free? I understand that in some States (perhaps Bombay) an 
actual bonus is paid to those who undergo this petty operation. 

9) A general survey of the situation and expectations for the future, that 
is, what progress will be made in this and results obtained. Is the 
Health Ministry actively pursuing this matter or merely passively giving 
a little help here and there without interesting itself too much in it? 

250. See pp. 519-525. 

251. Note to Union Minister of State for Health, 31 Jan. 1959. File No. 28 (50) 58-60-PMS. 

Also available in JN Collection. 
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243. To M.A. Manickavelu Naicker 252 

January 31, 1959 

My dear Shri Manickavelu, 253 

Thank you for your letter of January 2S. 254 I am glad you wrote to me and told 
me of your plans for the Madras State. As you know, I am greatly interested in 
this, and I am particularly glad to learn that you propose to popularise the 
surgical methods of family limitation. 

You might be interested to know that at a meeting of the Congress Party in 
Parliament on the last day of the last Session, a resolution was passed on 
family limitation and special reference was made in it to these surgical methods. 

I shall certainly refer to this at the International Conference and shall look 
through the pamphlet you have sent me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

244. Planned Parenthood 255 

Madam President Mrs. Margaret Sanger, 256 Excellencies, distinguished delegates, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

You have been welcomed on behalf not only of the Reception Committee but 
of the Government of India already and I can but add a word of welcome and 
tell you how much we appreciate and are glad that you have been able to hold 

252. File No. 28 (50)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

253. M. Alagappa Manickavelu Naicker( 1896- 1996); Congressman from Madras State; 
Minister for Revenue and Health, Madras Government, 1953-62; Rajya Sabha MP, 
1962-64; Chairman, Tamil Nadu Legislative Council, 1964-70. 

254. Manickavelu summarized parts of his pamphlet which distilled the experience of Madras 
State in population control. He claimed contraception would take too long, “we shall 
have to wait till the Greek Kalends.” Hence surgical methods were imperative, that is, 
vasectomy and salpingectomy. To demonstrate that they were effective, those who had 
been through it must overcome their reticence in such matters. This had been achieved 
over the previous two years through vigorous campaigning. 

255. Inaugural address at the Sixth International Conference on Planned Parenthood of the 
International Planned Parenthood Federation, New Delhi, 14 Feb. 1959. File No. 28(50)/ 
58-60-PMS. 

256. American leader of birth control movement and President of the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation which had organised the conference. 
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this international conference here.^We are glad of it for rather, selfish reasons 
apart from any wider considerations, the selfish reasons being that the mere 
fact of this international conference being held here, will naturally attract 
attention all over our country to this important subject. Now apart from offering 
you a warm welcome, there is very little else that I can say that would be of 
profit in this conference because it is rather absurd for me, inexperienced and 
inexpert as I am in these matters, to talk to experts who are present here. But 
there are certain aspects, general aspects perhaps, which might interest you. 

There is on the one hand today a growing consciousness of the tremendous 
crisis that might arise in the world with the indefinitely growing populations. 
More particularly, people are frightened, probably more in Europe, in America 
than in Asia, they are frightened of the vast masses of Asia becoming vaster 
and vaster, of the populations of India, China, South-East Asia somehow 
swarming all over the place. Well, it is a legitimate fear and we have to take that 
into consideration. But obviously if this subject is approached from the point of 
Europe being overwhelmed by Asia, that is not exactly the approach that Asia 
could particularly appreciate, although, of course, there is much in it. It has to 
be approached in a somewhat different way, not a global way. Then again, if it 
is approached from the point of view or if it is made to appear to some people 
that the specially high standards and the, rather, privileged position in the world 
which has been attained developed and progressive countries in Europe and 
America have to be protected from consequences which might affect those 
standards, again that is a very legitimate thing to feel for those in Europe and 
America but not something which is likely to excite people in Asia or Africa. 
Therefore, a somewhat different approach has to be made, certainly, in this 
part of the world. 

For us, of course, it is important that we consider it in the context of India 
alone, apart from the wider context and as we plan for our progress here, we 
constantly come up against the population factor. Here we are in the middle of 
the Second Five Year Plan and after two years or so our Third Plan will begin. 
We are thinking of this Third Plan now. How do we think about it? Well the 
very first thing that we have to consider in planning for this Third Plan is what 
will be the population for which we are planning. How much food will they 
require, how much clothing, how much housing, how much of so many other 
things — education, health. Immediately we come up against physical objectives 
which we have to attain and their relation to the population of India. So we 

257. About 700 delegates from 28 countries attended the eight-day conference on “motivations 

and methods of family planning”. 
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have to say “well, by the end of the Third Plan, that is seven years from now, 
such and such will be the estimated population” and we have to plan for that. 
We have to come to grips with this figure. It does not become merely some 
kind of a theoretical concept but the actual figure for which we have to plan in 
terms of food, clothing, housing, education, health, work etc., and then we 
realise even more than otherwise what we are up against if our population goes 
up rapidly and the necessity for some kind of limitation of that growing 
population becomes an urgent matter for us. 

It was for this reason that whenever we thought in terms of planning, we 
were driven to consider this question of family planning also as a part of national 
planning. For the first time some kind of reference was made, as Mr. Karmarkar 
pointed out, on a Committee on Planning which was started more than 20 
years ago in this country, a little more than 20 years ago. 258 That could not do 
much in those days and other matters intervened. But as soon as our Planning 
Commission started a few years back, it had to consider this matter and it did 
to make this an integral part of our Plan. I do not mean to say that we have 
worked wonders in India because, I think, our progress has been relatively 
slow. In saying that I am not criticising the people who work for it because we 
have worked hard and with certain missionary zeal but to some extent it was 
almost inevitable that our progress to begin with, should be not very showy 
and that some sound foundations should be laid. I believe that to a certain 
extent that has been done. 

Anyhow it is a matter of some gratification for me that, perhaps, the 
Government of India is the only Government which has officially as a 
Government taken this matter up in our country. I know that many other 
Governments deal with it and have done much more work, perhaps, but for 
some reason or other, they have not officially adopted it. Of course the fact 
that the Government of India has officially adopted this does not mean that the 
hundreds and millions of people of India have done so. But it does mean that 
our approach to this question is not, if I may use the word, a purdah approach, 
an approach behind the veil, and not stating what we are after clearly and 
definitely but rather indirectly. That is so but at the same time we realise 
completely the tremendous difficulties of the problem. Now, I am not and I 
cannot speak about the technical aspects in these matters which you will no 
doubt discuss. But there are other aspects which I should like to refer. It does 
not matter how far you go and how much you succeed in evolving feasible, 
simple and cheap methods of birth-control if the standards of the general standard 

258. The reference is to the National Planning Committee. See also pp. 137-138. 
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of living of our people, if the educational standards of our people do not advance. 
In fact, I say so with a measure of certainty that it does not matter what you do 
with your birth-control movement if the nation and the hundreds of millions of 
our people do not make good in other ways also, economically and educationally. 
I do not mean to say that this family planning movement will not achieve 
results but to achieve considerable and widespread success, it has to go, hand 
in hand, or it has to be associated with the general advance in the economic and 
social front in the country. I have no doubt about that because any kind of 
propaganda that you do, will really be widespread and be understood only if 
there is that general advance in the country. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao 259 just said that there should be the individual approach. 
Well, basically he is right. I suppose there has to be a collective and an individual 
approach. But if we thought in terms of individual approach, I do not know, 
hundreds of millions, whatever the number might be, the problem becomes 
rather oppressive. And yet I do believe that it is the individual approach alone 
that can yield results. But if educational standards go up in the country, the 
problem becomes simpler even for the individual approach. If general living 
conditions go up, economic conditions, even if there is a slight rise, it becomes 
simpler again. One cannot do anything really substantially when people suffer 
from grinding poverty. And I think that the fact should be appreciated because, 
then the movement of family planning becomes a part and an important part, 
no doubt, but a part of the larger movement for raising the standard of living of 
the people. 

I should like to lay stress on that because I do believe that unless it is 
associated with that conception, the advance will not be too rapid. Some of us 
really have arrived at this stage of considering family planning because, as I 
just pointed out, our thinking on national planning became inevitable for us in 
that context. We found we could never plan at all for the nation and our five 
year-plans have no meaning if the population grows at a rate one can never 
catch up with. Therefore, I should like this aspect to be remembered. 

I do not know how far it is true — I read in some book some years ago — 
that the rate of the growth of population is the highest among the poorer sections 
of the community among those who live on the verge of hunger and that there 
is some biological connection between the two. I don’t know how far it is so 
but it is to some extent a fact which can be observed. Now that means that the 
higher standards that come in a variety of ways help towards lessening the rate 
of the growth of population. Whatever the line of approach or line of thought 
may be, it leads us to this intimate connection between family limitation and 

259. Vice Chancellor of Delhi University. 
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higher standards of living and higher standards of education, higher standards 
not meaning university education and all that. I mean that the general education 
level should go up. Now Dr. Rao spoke about individual approach. How is one 
to approach persons individually? There are many ways of course. I do not 
myself see how it can be effectively done without widespread education. The 
more education spreads even at primary and secondary levels, the more it 
becomes easier to deal with the people in such a matter. 

There are great many things happening in India today, many changes taking 
place, some even of a revolutionary nature but because we have, to some 
extent, developed the technique of doing things without breaking heads as far 
as possible therefore perhaps, they do not attract attention because head-breaking 
attracts more attention. But among those many changes that are taking place in 
India, perhaps, the most revolutionary thing that is happening which is 
revolutionary is the spread of education, primary education, secondary education 
and, of course, university education, and in this spread of education the most 
important aspect in India today is the spread of education among girls. That is 
even now changing, powerfully affecting the home life of our people because 
home life is affected more by the women than by the men. These large number 
of girls that go to high schools and colleges, naturally, bring all kinds of ideas 
with them, the ways of living gradually change in their homes, not only in their 
homes but in their parents’ home. They begin to change. I do not know if this 
particular aspect is appreciated fully — the change in the Indian home that is 
coming about through the girl who has gone through the high school or college 
education. Of course, so far as college education is concerned, the numbers 
that go through it are still very limited compared to the population of India, in 
comparison with that, but still it is pretty considerable how many tens of 
thousands are going through our college courses who influence them, influence 
a wider circle but if you include high schools in over growing number then the 
actual number of girls and young women become very fairly large and is an 
increasing number. It is these girls who are likely to change the living habits of 
our people, more, almost more than we do and it is these girls who will probably 
succeed in carrying this message of family planning further than some of your 
official workers. Therefore, not having to deal with this problem in its wider 
aspects, these various matters come to my mind particularly. You can judge 
and decide upon that but please remember that all the technical facilities that 
might be offered will fail unless the ground is prepared for them by educational 
advance and general economic advance of the people. And, therefore, I think 
that the most vital thing in India is for us to advance on the economic and 
social fronts, for us, that is to say, to make good in our five year plans and the 
like which are meant to bring about that advance. If we do not advance as 
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rapidly as we want to in those fronts then the other fronts suffer, inevitably we 
suffer and they cannot make much good. 

Today, in the world we have all kinds, all manner of conflicts and ideological 
conflicts and armaments pile up because of fears, hatreds, apprehensions and 
the like and these ideological conflicts affect almost any question that comes 
up for discussion and prevent a proper discussion of it because minds become 
closed when these fears are roused. Perhaps, I do not know, this subject of 
family planning can be kept away from these ideological conflicts and can be 
considered more on the merits. I know it is difficult because there is hardly 
anything under the sun which is not affected today by these so-called ideological 
conflicts. But if this subject is kept out of that arena, it would be good for it 
and good for the world and the more we keep out subjects, areas, outside these 
conflicts, these ideological conflicts, the better it is for the world. 

There is a another aspect of this family planning and population control, a 
matter which seems to me intimately connected with world peace because, 
possibly, peace would be repeatedly endangered unless the growth of population 
is limited. I do not think that any immediate peril is going to come from the 
population going up and I do not see why we should take too panicky a view of 
the situation which is serious enough in all conscience, but it can be dealt with 
and will be dealt with. But it will never be dealt with unless the peoples of the 
world deal with other questions without fear and panic. The approach of fear 
somehow prevents any kind of logical or reasonable attempt to solve the problem 
and we are enveloped by fear today. Therefore, this subject of family planning 
can, in its own limited field, be used to affect the larger field and to bring 
therefore, a measure of dispassionate approach to various other problems also. 

1 was referring to the fact of economic advance or higher standards having 
a direct or indirect effect on family planning. It seems to me that that aspect is 
a very interesting one, the effect of all this. 

I was told only today as to the possible consequences of, let us say, 
electricity going to a rural area. What difference it makes; it makes a vast 
difference to the people living in those villages. Their habits of work; the periods 
they can work are enormously lengthened and, thereby, indirectly perhaps, it 
affects, even, this family planning business. I think there is some force in that, 
but the main point is the intimate connection of family planning with general 
economic and educational advance. If, for instance, in our eagerness for family 
planning, we ignored this major aspect of economic advance or educational 
advance, we will be building on wholly insecure foundations and we shall go 
nowhere because that is the only foundation on which you can have any effective 
advance, even, in regard to family planning. 

Now I take it most of the delegates here, Indian delegates, are from cities. 
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That is natural of course and yet, the real problem of India lies in the villages 
and I have found that city-folk, even when they try hard, cannot easily adjust 
themselves to thinking in village conditions and unless you do that you will not 
go very far in effecting or influencing the village. How you will go about it, I 
do not know. It will do some good no doubt, but not good on a big scale in the 
village. It is the village people themselves, or unless your thinking is so moulded 
as to be acceptable to the village people, that will produce good result. 

I address large rural audiences from time to time and, almost always, I 
speak of family planning to them more to find out their reactions, because in 
addressing 50,000 or 100,000 people, one can only touch the broad aspects of 
problems. But it is interesting to watch their reactions. These reactions were 
still odd, to some extent one of amusement. Whenever I refer to this matter, 
there is general laughter in the audience and amusement and, to a slight extent, 
a certain shyness. Gradually, they are getting over that stage though it still 
exists to some extent and an appreciation that this is a matter worth considering 
is, I believe, coming to them. Of course, all this only creates slightly favourable 
atmosphere which has to be followed up but the favourable atmosphere is of 
great importance. Unless that is there even the individual approach will not go 
far. Surely, it will meet with some resistance if the villagers feel “Yes, this is 
something important”, then he listens to the individual approach. 

I welcome you and wish you success in your work and may I, more 
particularly, welcome and pay my tribute to Mrs. Margaret Sanger. 

245. To D.P. Karmarkar 

February 25, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

Thank you for the pamphlet on “Family Planning Programme”. It is a useful 
one. 

I am wondering how we can give a greater push to this programme. The 
Health Ministry has no doubt done some good work, but the pace is very slow. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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(g) Science and Technology 

246. Planetarium and the Human Body 260 

Some three years or more ago, there was an exhibition here. The East German 
Government had a pavilion in which they displayed a plastic model of a man’s 
body. As this was transparent, it was very helpful in understanding the inside 
of the human body which could be lit up. 

2. There was also a planetarium in the East German pavilion. 

3. Both these were presented to us by the East German Government at 
the conclusion of the exhibition. So far as I remember, I asked the planetarium 
to be handed over to the National Physical Laboratory on the condition that it 
should be available to the public and I asked the model of the human body to be 
given over to the Health Ministry for some institute, perhaps the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences. 

4 . Will you please find out what has happened to both these, the planetarium 
and the model of the human body? How far have they been used or are available 
to the public? 261 


260. Note to PPS, 18 January 1959. 

261 . Nehru wrote to K. S. Krishnan, Director, NPL, on 20 January 1959: “You will remember 
the planetarium which the East German Government gave us. This was handed over to 
the National Physical Laboratory three years ago. I understand that it has not been used 
thus far. The whole idea was that the public and more especially boys and girls in schools 
and colleges should be able to see it. I hope that arrangements will be made for this 
purpose soon.” 
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247. Speech at Delhi 262 

KEEPING PACE WITH SCIENTIFIC ADVANCE 
Balanced Way Of Thinking Needed, Says Nehru; BY A STAFF REPORTER 

A civilised temper and a balanced way of thinking are essential for humanity to 
keep pace mentally, morally and physically with the rapid changes in the realm 
of science and technology, Mr. Nehru declared in New Delhi on Tuesday. 

Provoked by the all-round criticism of the planned efforts towards progress 
by Prof. PC. Mahalanobis, who sought to detail the “many gains and some 
setbacks” in those efforts, the Prime Minister asserted that all improvement in 
the spheres of health, education and science would be reduced to naught “if 
human beings fail to retain their humanity.” 

The Prime Minister was addressing the 24th anniversary general meeting 
of the National Institute of Sciences of India at Vigyan Bhavan. While noting 
the achievements so far Prof. Mahalanobis, who presided, suggested a number 
of measures to overcome the shortcomings. He laid particular stress on 
education and unemployment and called for a considerable increase in the size 
of the Third Plan to improve the efforts towards a better standard of life. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

He demanded a radical reform in the educational system and said that education 
should be geared to the economic development of the country. Even now 
education continued to be the “monopolistic privilege” of a few. All barriers 
towards educational opportunities should be removed, he said. 

The power system at Vigyan Bhavan failed nearly a dozen times and the 
audience heard the speeches of Prof. Mahalanobis and Mr. Nehru for several 
minutes in total darkness. 

In his 20 minute speech, Mr. Nehru said that Prof. Mahalanobis ’s address 
was thought-provoking and the points he had raised deserved consideration. 
One could be critical but what was really needed was a balanced way of thinking. 
It was essential to realise that the problems concerned vast multitudes of people 
who were not mere bits of iron or steel that could be twisted and moulded to 
one’s liking. The problems were not easy to solve. The question was whether, 
in spite of all the scientific advance, humanity had succeeded in grasping the 
significance and importance of the new discoveries. 

262. Report of a speech at the 24th anniversary general meeting of the National Institute of 
Sciences of India, New Delhi, 20 Jan. 1959. From The Statesman , 21 Jan. 1959. 
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Sometimes, Mr. Nehru said, on seeing the events in some of the highly 
developed countries, he wondered if there was something wrong at the bottom 
affecting the whole fabric of human mind and spirit. 

They were now facing innumerable problems which required to be solved 
urgently. There was need for a logical and scientific approach to the problems, 
for in the present world one found fear, hatred and the cold war. 

It was here that scientists could help to promote a “temper of science and 
not a temper of fear and condemnation that we see about us today." Mr. Nehru 
said: “I hope we shall some time or other become a little more civilised in spite 
of the advance of technology.” 261 

Referring to Prof. Mahalanobis’s criticism in the educational sphere, Mr. 
Nehru said that almost everyone in the country had fallen into the habit of 
finding faults with the present educational system. True, it deserved to be 
improved but “I do not know in what country education is good today. In the 
best countries in the world, the final results do not appear to be so admirable”. 
The suggestion for free education was welcome but the important thing was 
the need for good teachers. It was his view that primary education should be 
widespread, for it was out of this that all other improvements in the sphere of 
education would ultimately come. 

HEALTH SERVICE 

In his 16 page presidential address, Prof. Mahalanobis said that the highest 
priority should be given to the expansion of basic industries. Surplus of 
agricultural production was the key to industrialization. In the field of health 
there was need for a national health service during the Third Plan period. 

The only real remedy towards removing educational inequalities was to 
make education free up to university level. Selection for higher education should 
be made entirely on merit. Also, instead of conscripted service in the armed 
forces, a period of obligatory service in peace camps was needed. 

Unemployment, Prof Mahalanobis said, continued to remain a major problem 
and the only solution lay in increasing the Third Plan investment target to Rs 
10,000 crores so that more and more were absorbed in jobs. Socialism had 
been accepted as the aim but it had not yet been established. To achieve this 

263. The National Herald reported on 21 January 1959: “Pandit Nehru deplored that in spite 
of so much advance in science and technology ‘we are still producing not very desirable 
human beings.’ He also deplored that in spite of considerable scientific advance made by 
big nations, the cold war still continued. ‘Whether nationally or internationally, it is not 
a civilised temper, as it promotes fear and hatred.’ Further, ‘To become a good citizen, 
Pandit Nehru said, science alone could not solve the problem. There was need for a 
philosophy, a logical approach of temper.’” 
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goal it was essential to remove the many disparities that existed now in wealth, 
income and power. There should be equality of opportunity for all. The small 
coterie of privileged people had to be checked in their monopolistic accumulation 
of power and influence. This was the only way in which a sound foundation 
could be laid for democracy and socialism in the country, Prof. Mahalanobis said. 

248. Social Consequences of Science 264 

Mr. President, 26 ' Mr. Chancellor , 266 Your Royal Highness , 267 Excellencies, 
distinguished delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 

Year after year I have been honoured by this invitation to come and inaugurate 
this annual session of the Science Congress. And I have felt it a privilege to 
come here because, partly of an outstanding interest in science but much more 
so because of the realisation of the great importance of science to the world 
and to our country in particular. I suppose today there are very few persons 
who do not realise this great importance of science because now, in recent 
months and years science has entered into a strange land which perhaps is 
associated, in many of our minds, with science fiction, you may call it, and in 
its actual achievements it has gone beyond the biggest story that we had 
imagined. So there is no doubt left even in the minds of the uninitiated, as to 
what science is, what science is doing and what science can and, probably will 
do. Therefore, about the importance of science, nothing need be said now. 

Science has driven out, one might say, broadly speaking, many of the gods 
before whom people bowed and itself assumed a god like pose. Like Janus, the 
god of this month of January, it has two faces — the face of the Creator and the 
face of the Destroyer and both faces look down upon us and often, perhaps 
we have to make a choice as to which face we like and which we are going to 
encourage. On the one hand, we have this magnificent and majestic sweep of 
science, advancing onwards, bringing more and more power to human beings, 
on the other, somehow we see the misuse, or the possible misuse, of this 
power for destructive purposes. For the first time in human history it can be 
said with some confidence that mankind has the capacity and the power to get 
rid of the physical ills that the humanity suffers from, to bring about a measure 
of welfare to all the thousands and millions of inhabitants of this world which 

264. Inaugural address at the 46th session of the Indian Science Congress, New Delhi, 21 Jan. 
1959. From PIB files. 

265. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar. 

266. S. Radhakrishnan. 

267. The Duke of Edinburgh. 
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nobody could dream previously. That is a possibility and a thing that can be 
done, provided of course, one tries to do in a right way. On the other hand, one 
also sees the terrible picture of science, the destroyer and the very weapons, 
the very power that it gives to humanity, being trained for the use of such 
destruction as the world has never seen. 

We want science in this country, as the Vice-Chancellor 268 was telling you, 
for a multitude of things, to raise ourselves, to get rid of our many ills and 
difficulties and we are passionately attached to this work of uplifting our people 
and ourselves and, indeed, we look forward to other doing the same. There is 
no question of competition or rivalry with any other country. But in doing so 
we want the help of others. Apart from rivalry or competition, we want it to be 
a progress of cooperation and in this Science Congress, therefore, particularly 
we welcome the distinguished scientists who come from abroad and we hope, 
and we are sure, that their visit here will help us in the understanding much in 
our future work. And here may I offer my respectful congratulations to the 
great scientists of the Soviet Union, of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, for the magnificent advances that they have brought about 
recently. And yet again an odd thought comes to the mind in our stretching our 
hands to the moon and some say we shall go to the Mars and next to Venus and 
we conquer these great spaces round the earth and yet, perhaps, we forget 
what is happening on the earth and we cannot fully manage the earth properly. 
There is this dual aspect facing us all the time and we find also, while on the 
one hand this tremendous, magnificent and inspiring advance, sometimes 
evidence of some decay, some inner decay of the mind, of the spirit, some 
cracking up of the social structure, some lack of integration in the human 
personality or the national personality these processes, contradictory processes 
going on at one and the same time. 

It is obvious that science and technology in the last 200 years or so have 
changed the world, change it for the better, I don’t think very much for the 
better. It is obvious that that process is going to continue. It is going to continue 
whether we like it or not but anyhow I think we should like it and try to direct 
it into right channels and if in the last 200 years it has effected amazing changes 
in the structure of the world, of society, the pace of that change has become 
much greater today. That too is obvious. Therefore, we must realise that in the 
next generation, maybe a little more or little less, vast changes will go on coming 
here, changing the way of life, the way we live affects our thinking — the way 
we think. Are we, therefore at the dawn of a new civilisation or is this the 
twilight of the old or both? Do we see round about us in all this toil and trouble 

268. V. K. R. V. Rao. 
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and the birth pang of a new order or something almost resembling the death 
agony of the old? I do not know. Being given to a measure of optimism, I hope 
it is the dawn or the birth pang and not the other but anyhow, it is going to be 
something different. It is not going to be something carried on and it cannot be 
our living from crisis to crisis. We can survive one crisis or more but to imagine 
that the future of the world is one of always jumping or trying to escape from 
one crisis and then having to face another. Yes, that will probably lead us in the 
wrong direction, we have seen in our generation amazing things happening. 

I remember the great scientist, who is supposed to have brought out or 
produced the first atomic bomb, 269 when he saw that first experimental explosion, 
suddenly thinking of some word in our Gita about the splendor of a thousand 
suns blazing out suddenly all together in the sky, the splendor of a thousand 
suns which was used for destructive purposes, not for the glory of the earth, 
or mankind and all the time there was conflict in his mind which way we go 
with everything and all the riches and the greatness in the shape of welfare and 
progress before us. Yet, must we go the wrong way or must we take these 
mighty risks that we have to take today? I do not know, of course. But I do 
know that there is no getting away from science and the march of science. It 
is only through that that we can not only solve our problems but even the 
world’s problems. But in doing so, science also and those who are the high 
priests of science, must also realise that there is something as a social 
consequence of their scientific work and discovery, something very big. But 
there is even in science some moral issue involved. It is true that science 
essentially is a pursuit of truth and it has that other aspect to which the Vice 
Chancellor referred and if you pursue truth, you cannot shut your eyes to 
something you do not like, the good and the bad, both. But in pursuing science, 
surely we have to keep in view certain well fundamental aspects and realities 
which we value. Is truth or the pursuit of truth to be tied up with the pursuit of 
hatred and violence, or should it accompany charity and compassion? There 
are ways of doing the same thing, I suppose, for even scientists, there are two 
ways open for making these approaches and the choice has to be made in this 
present generation of ours, I think, lest all this majesty of science may go the 
wrong way when it was open to us and it seems so not difficult to go the right 
way. In the old conception in India, in the old conception of the “Dharma ’ 
was, I believe, the conception of duties and obligations, not so much rights, 
and perhaps if we could lay greater stress on our individual and on our national 
duties and obligations, and no so much on rights only, it might be a little better 
for the world. 

269. J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
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So, I have ventured to place this idea which is common enough today and 
which must be in your mind but it troubles me often as it must trouble you, 
because I have felt that in these tremendous and great successes and victories 
of science, we may not, the scientists or others who use science, become too 
arrogant and challenge something that may later overwhelm. In our own Indian 
mythology, there are innumerable stories of people whose aim by various means 
is great power and having gained that great power, they challenged the Gods 
and there were mighty conflicts and they were humbled because arrogance 
ultimately according to these stories, is humbled. May not science and the 
scientists or those who use the methods of science forget this lesson of history. 
Today we see these wonders and at the same time new problems arise. We 
talked about this twelve or thirteen years ago, the atomic bomb bursting upon 
the world. Today the atomic bomb is almost a conventional thing. It is out of 
date, the hydrogen bomb taking its place and no doubt tomorrow the hydrogen 
bomb will be a casual thing, something else, mightier and more destructive will 
take its place. 

So it goes on step by step. Meanwhile all this business of nuclear weapons, 
nuclear tests, is piling up, a lot of waste material, radioactive material — and I 
speak as a layman of course but all this piling up of waste radioactive material 
which is full of destructive, powerfully destructive tendencies and which lives 
for ages and ages before it exhausts itself, what is going to happen to it? 
Scientists no doubt are wondering about it and may be you will find ways but 
it shows that in this great advance of science, new problems and difficult 
problems are arising which may well prove almost impossible of solution if we 
do not take care right now. So the world changes before our eyes but perhaps 
we don’t change with it. The physical world changes, the material world 
changes. How far do we adapt ourselves to it? The world is full of displaced 
persons today, displaced physically in India, in Europe, in other parts of Asia 
but there is another kind of displacement that has gone on and that is going on, 
displaced in mind, not in physical body which is leading to inner conflicts, 
inner difficulties in individuals, in groups and nations. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that we have not caught up to these wonderful discoveries of science. 
Perhaps we may catch up. Anyhow these are the problems and if science has 
created them, science has to solve them. Nobody else can. But science taking 
a wider sweep, science not merely looking at the heavens and at the microscopic 
things through its microscope, not merely losing itself in the higher mathematics, 
not merely producing all kinds of calculating machines and brains, calculating 
brains which it does with the remarkable success I have no doubt it will produce 
a complete robot who can think and act like a human being with complete 
accuracy. But the fact will remain that perhaps that misses something that is an 
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essential part of the human being. And so science has also to look at the heart 
of that human being, at the spirit and the mind of the human being and try to 
integrate it with all the other advances it is making. 

I welcome you again, distinguished delegates, and I wish you success in 
your labours. 

249. Speech at New Delhi 270 

INDIA HAS PROGRESSED WELL: NEHRU 

Address To Scientific Workers' Association 

NEW DELHI, Jan. 24- Prime Minister Nehru today warned scientific workers 
in India against adopting “unscientific contradictory approaches” to their 
problems. 

Pandit Nehru asked them to lay stress on quality and to maintain it at least 
at the top. “Even in these days of democracy it is quality that tells whether in a 
nation or a group or organisation,” he said. 

Pandit Nehru, who was inaugurating the annual meeting of the association 
of scientific workers of India of which he was the first president in 1947, 
deplored the habit of statistically comparing what had been done in India with 
things done in countries like the USA, the UK or the Soviet Union. “It is always 
good to keep the progress made by these countries in mind but it does rather 
surprise me that in all these statistics the history of a hundred or two hundred 
years are forgotten,” he said. 

“In the realm of science,” Pandit Nehru said, “India has progressed and 
laid strong and better foundations than in other countries leaving out the advanced 
countries which have had long careers in the last 200 years or so. It is not quite 
fair to compare ourselves with them. No doubt we like to catch up with them, 
not in any spirit of competition or rivalry but simply because we want to do 
well.” 

Experts from foreign countries who had seen the progress made by India 
in the scientific field after a period of time had expressed surprise at the 
considerable progress made and being made, he said. That, of course, did not 


270. Inaugural address at the annual meeting of the association of the scientific workers of 
India. New Delhi, 24 Jan. 1959. From the National Herald . 25 Jan. 1959. 
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mean that India should not have done more. But the type of problems and 
difficulties which an underdeveloped country had to face initially to pull itself 
out of the roots of poverty were forgotten while assessing the progress made 
by it in the various fields. 

RESOLTUION S CRITICISED 

Pandit Nehru chided the association for the “contradictory approaches” in some 
of its draft resolutions and said: “I am not tremendously impressed by them. In 
fact I am distressed by some of them. It seems to me that you are forgetting 
your science.” 

(The draft resolutions expressed regret that the Third Plan was being drawn 
up without reference or help from scientific personnel accused the Government 
of “importing” technical experts “rather indiscriminately” and criticised the 
Government for “ignoring” the Soviet offer of assistance in enlarging the 
capacity of a penicillin plant in the country. Another draft resolution authorised 
the council of the association to “take up” with the Government the appointment 
of administrators without scientific knowledge or training in scientific and 
technological departments.) 

Pandit Nehru commented that the resolutions did not show any scientific 
approach to the problems of the country. On the contrary “it is an expression 
of your various contradictory approaches, an angry approach. At any rate it is 
not a scientific approach, that is what I am trying to point out.” 

Earlier, Dr. S. Hussain Zaheer, president of the association, in his speech 
said that the “mistake” made by the Government about the fertilizer plant had 
been recognised and was being rectified. He claimed that the “Mistake” was 
pointed out at the same time by the president of the National Institute of Science 
and the president of the Association of Scientific Workers. 

He regretted that even on matters of scientific and technical nature decisions 
were taken without consulting scientists who, he alleged, “are treated as egg 
heads and back-room boys”. “The situation in this regard appears to be 
unsatisfactory in some of the large enterprises in the country both in the public 
and private sectors and demands a close examination” he said. 

Pandit Nehru in the course of his speech said that he entirely agreed that 
scientists should be consulted more and more by the Planning Commission. 
But on reading the draft resolutions he said he felt that “if this is the approach 
of scientists, then the Planning Commission is not likely to be helped much by 
the unscientific approach of this body.” 
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ODD APPROACH 

Pandit Nehru said that the association’s reference to a chemical plant that was 
being built up was a “condemnation” of the Government. “That decision might 
be right or wrong. But for his organisation to sit down solemnly and pass a 
resolution of this type is, to put it rather mildly, amazing,” he said. 

Pandit Nehru said, “If you deal with matters of serious concern and 
condemn the Union Government in regard to steps they have taken. I do not 
challenge your right to do so. Of course, you have every right to do so. But I 
do challenge the way you do serious business. For months and months the 
Government consider a problem, the Planning Commission considers it and all 
manners of people consider it in all its aspects and reach a decision. You cannot 
by meeting for an hour dispose it off by a resolution and condemn everybody. 
That is an odd approach.” 

Pandit Nehru said that there was a real danger if scientific workers were to 
lose the very great respect that they commanded in India today. “In India, apart 
from the great world developments, science will become more and more 
important and scientific workers are increasing in number and competence. 
For my part, I think the younger generation of our scientists is a very fine lot, 
men and women. I have seen quite a number of them and I think they hold 
great promise for science in the future.” He said that they should act, allow this 
quality to be watered down. They should see that it was maintained and not 
allowed to be smothered in their effort to increase the number of scientists in 
the country. 

Pandit Nehru said that he welcomed criticisms, but they should see to it 
that it was not allowed to go to the extent of “depressing us.” A very eminent 
American expert who had come to India repeatedly to examine what was 
happenings in the various departments of the administration had said in his 
report that one of the most surprising thing about India, one of the major 
activities in India, was criticism of Government by everybody, including 
Government supporters, and to paint a woeful picture of what was happening. 
The expert had expressed his amazement at this because he had the opposite 
impression of the work done and being done in India and the speed at which it 
was being done. 

After Pandit Nehru’s address, the association held its business meeting. It 
was announced that Prof. P.C. Mahalanobis had been elected president of the 
association. 
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250. To Vishnu Sahay 271 

I enclose a note from the Department of Atomic Energy. Dr. Homi Bhabha 
spoke to me about this matter also a few days ago. 

It appears from this note that the building programme mentioned in it has 
already been approved by the Planning Commission and the Finance Ministry. 
The question, therefore, is of who is to do it or who is to be entrusted with it. 

As this is a very specialised work, the P.W.D. can hardly undertake it. The 
Atomic Energy Commission may certainly do part of it, but are not in a position 
to undertake the whole. The only course left appears to be No. (2) suggested in 
the note. I imagine that there are only two or three countries which have 
experienced men for this type of work. Of these, presumably Italian architects 
and engineers are the least expensive and are supposed to be competent. 

Before I send this paper back to the Department of Atomic Energy, I should 
like you to consult the Ministries concerned for their advice. These Ministries, 
I take it, will be W.H.S. and Finance. 

251. To B.V. Keskar 272 

The book Nuclear Explosions and their Effects 273 published by the Publications 
Division has had excellent reviews in the press. But, apparently, no effort has 
been made to make it available to the public. We get letters from foreign countries 
enquiring where they can get it. Even in India it is not in evidence anywhere. 
The Science Congress is being held here and there are all kinds of book stalls 
and collections of books there. Every foreign country’s books are available for 
sale. Not so our own book. Quite a number of the foreign scientists have 
enquired about it and wanted to know where they could get it. 

2. This is very extraordinary and indicates that there is something wrong 
and unbusinesslike in our dealing with such matters. If we publish books, we 
should be in a position to arrange directly or through others for their sale. We 
should have agents in some principal towns of Europe and certainly in India it 
should be so. I do not know if even the Delhi booksellers have got it. Anyhow, 
one of the bookshopkeepers in the Science Exhibition grounds displays all 
kinds of foreign scientific books, but not this book. 

271. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 24 Jan. 1959. 

272. Note to the Union Minister of State for Information & Broadcasting, 25 Jan. 1959. 

273. Prepared by D. S. Kothari with Homi J. Bhabha and V. R. Khanolkar, it was issued in 
New Delhi in June 1956 and carried Nehru’s foreword. See SWJN/SS/33/pp. 154-155. 
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252. Tasks Before Scientists 274 

Dr. Bhagavantham , 275 Your Highness , 276 Dr. Lakshmanaswami , 277 and friends, 
I have been reading in the newspapers of the prolonged celebrations that have 
been taking place here and I am glad of that, in a sense. But still I have wondered 
why they should be prolonged so much. Anyhow, since it has offered me an 
opportunity of coming here I am glad of them, because it is always good to 
come to Bangalore for one thing and secondly to the Institute of Science. Again 
I have been reading in the newspapers about what some of your very 
distinguished recent visitors have said. The President, who is your Visitor, the 
Vice-President and Prince Philip, and they have all naturally praised your activities 
and laid flowers at the feet of Science occasionally giving you a warning, 
especially, our respected Vice-President that you should not forget the spiritual 
aspect of things in your devotion to science. So I find it a little difficult to say 
anything new apart from the fact that in the recent weeks there has been a 
good deal of speech making in Delhi also on like subjects. It is obvious that the 
appreciation of science has come in a big way to India. It has taken various 
forms as you know very well, laboratories, research institutes and all that; and 
I have no doubt that this will spread more and more because that is the urge of 
the times. But it does seem a significant fact that long ago the founder of this 
institute thought of the importance of science and built up this institute Jamshetji 
Tata. And that is a true sign of greatness to see ahead, to have vision and to help 
in the realisation of that vision. When your institute was started I don’t quite 
know what else was happening in India in regard to Science, probably not too 
much; something of the universities no doubt. Now, we have a larger number 
of National Laboratories, institutes and they are ever growing because probably 
it because obvious that we could not go ahead even in other departments of life 
unless we had the help of science and technology. So I suppose science will 
grow, bound to grow in India — scientific research, the application of science 

274. Speech at the golden jubilee celebrations of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 4 
Feb. 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

275. S. Bhagavantham (b. 1909); Professor of Physics and Principal, Andhra University, 
Waltair, 1932-48; Indian Scientific Liaison Officer, B. C. S. O., London, 1948-49; Director, 
Physical Laboratories, Osmania University, Hyderabad, 1949-52; Vice Chancellor, Osmania 
University, 1952-57; Director, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 1962-69; Chairman, 
Bharat Electronics Ltd., Bangalore; Director, Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., Bangalore, and 
Aeronautics India Ltd., New Delhi. 

276. Jayachamaraja Wodeyar, Governor of Mysore and Maharaja of Mysore. 

277. A. Lakshamanaswami Mudaliar, Vice Chancellor of Madras University. 
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and all that and the question now is rather to see that it grows in the right 
direction. In two ways that is that our efforts and our resources are not wasted 
and are put in the right way and secondly that scientists themselves give it the 
right direction, apart from Governments and the like. Because in the ultimate 
analysis it will be the scientists that make science, not Government, Governments 
will encourage them, Government may put resources at their disposal and that 
is a matter for scientists of India to think. 

We have eminent scientists here and we have an ever growing number of 
young men coming into scientific field and I believe, so far as I know, many of 
our younger people who are working for research in the departments of science 
are a very bright lot and who give us hope for the future of science in India. 
Now, when something grows rather rapidly as science is doing and is likely to 
do, there is a slight risk of its growing in well in not too shapely a form, I may 
put it then that way, and when it becomes, it might become slightly difficult to 
give it more shape and directions, it spreads out on all directions. So I am 
putting this idea before you. It is not much good my paying tribute to science, 
because I am always doing that. I think that there is no real hope of material 
advance in India without science and technology. Certainly other things also, 
but without this we don’t advance. Of that I am utterly convinced and if that is 
so, naturally we have to pay attention to the development of science, scientific 
research and technology. Even people today, even people who did not perhaps 
attach much importance to science, are realising that is inevitable, whether 
they like it or not. So in that sense the future of science is assured and it 
becomes important. Now, as I said, for the scientists themselves to give a 
proper shape and direction to that. Now, everyone who speaks nowadays 
including myself, on an occasion like this draws attention to the curious state 
of affairs in the world, they call it a crisis. Well, with the advance of science 
many things that humanity has dreamt of in the past came within its grasp, and 
at the same time the dangers of science has evoked and the possibilities of utter 
disaster and annihilation, the tremendous conflict, rather as I said at Delhi this 
two faced look of science ." 8 Well, that goes beyond science too. What are 
scientists to do. It is rather difficult to suggest any thing, because there are 
two views of a scientific society or the science of society rather. One is the 
prevalent one that a scientist observes facts shut his eyes to everything else but 
tacts and draws conclusions, inferences, etc., etc. Wherever they drive in to 
and that has been the essence of science. The other view not so prevalent 
although perhaps it was in the ancient days that having observed something 
you arrive at a certain conclusion about your aim in life that you are going to, 

278. At the Indian Science Congress. See pp. 529-533. 
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call it what you like, the good society, whatever you may like to call it. And 
then, well, try to work to that end, that is from one point of view. Science and 
the scientist is completely neutral, passionless, just observing, recording, drawing 
conclusions from those records. In the other he is a man of passion, wanting 
something, aiming at something, at social improvement — or call it what you 
like — and trying to, of course, remain true to the facts and data that science 
may give him. But nevertheless aiming at that and going in that direction. Now, 
I wonder if the second aspect is not becoming a little more important than it 
has been considered. 

The first aspect is there, of course, that is the essence of science, 
observation, conclusions — certainly they are there in that way. But in view of 
the curious crises that has arisen in the world because of scientific discoveries 
the second aspect also assumes importance; and therefore I suppose scientists 
nowadays go about issuing manifestos, let us say against the continuation of 
nuclear tests. If the scientist was a completely neutral and passionless animal, 
it is no business of his whether there was nuclear test or not. But today he is 
not quite so passionless and therefore he issues manifestoes, rightly I think, of 
course. But apart from that of issuing manifestoes the other steps too which 
leads him further in that direction. Now, I do not see how scientists can escape 
their duty and can remain just apart from what is happening because what is 
happening or what might happen will powerfully affect them. Obviously, it 
affects rest of the world. So that is this problem. 

Then another aspect of this problem arises. I think Dr. Radhakrishnan 
probably referred to the point in the sense that while it is admitted all around 
that science that the approach of science and technology is inevitable and 
desirable, it is incompatible with what Dr. Radhakrishnan called a spiritual 
approach. I do not know much about spiritual matters and fate and so I cannot 
speak with the authority of a philosopher as Dr. Radhakrishnan can, but naturally, 
in a sense every sensitive person is a bit of a philosopher and might even dabble 
or think on something what might be called spiritual, call them what you like — 
call them the higher things of life, things like spiritual has a special connotation 
attached to it. Is there something in life, let us say — like goodness. Is there 
something like truth? Is there something like beauty? Where is the scientist 
coming in measuring goodness or truth except in the factual sense? Or beauty 
for that matter. Something which for the moment cannot easily be measured in 
that way and yet which presumably are very important in life. And when we 
put it this way; that how far can science be allied without destroying its basis 
to certain fundamental values in life. It is not a life of it, it is independent of 
them. Then, it may make the greatest advance there, that is divorced from 
those values, and presumably the ultimate result will not be good. 
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On the other hand we cannot merely talk of these values in life, without 
science coming into the picture. These are difficult problems and certainly a 
little beyond my depth. But I do not myself see any essential incompatibility 
between the temper of science, the spirit of science, the approach of science 
and these higher values provided that even in the search for those higher values 
the temper of science is maintained which I think it can be. I do not know if it 
will be possible for scientists in India to be able to keep that kind of association 
or try to develop it. If they do it that will be good, I am sure, from many points 
of view — larger points of view. And in our national points of view, each country 
has come kind of a national genius and progress is easiest made if you are in 
tune with that national genius. If you discard it, you may go ahead as a group, 
as an individual or a small group, but you might be isolated from the mass of 
humanity in that country and it should be our desire to carry that mass of 
humanity with us and to be with them step by step and not reach somewhere 
at some desirable heaven by ourselves. Therefore, it would be worth considering 
how far this, this whatever the national genius of India might be and I dare not 
define it, but I am quite sure it is something which I may express here and 
there, are feelings and which in my belief is not at all opposed to science. In 
fact, which in another plane if you like is essentially scientific. So there seems 
to be no reason why that the two should not influence each other. 

Now, we have arrived at this age of science and we see the application of 
it throwing up powerful challenges, Bhakra-Nangal or the steel plants, and the 
President has been opening some function of theirs. These will grow in India. 
There is not a doubt, in spite of the pitfalls and difficulties India will get 
industrialised and industrialised in a biggest way. It has been the habit of India 
in the past, well, to do often things in a big way. We have, even when it fails it 
fails in a big way. Now, that obviously there is a certain widespread determination 
for us to go ahead and we have our five year plans and all that, and we have 
great difficulties. But I do not think there are many people who doubt — certainly 
I do not doubt, that we will succeed not only in the five year plan but in the 
ultimate objective. And there will be industrialisation, there will be all that follows 
from that. 

Again another problem comes up before my mind which really is not a 
problem of peasant in India but looking at highly industrialised and highly 
developed societies — the problem is there. And to a slight extent it is rather a 
frightening problem. The problem, we talk about having a welfare state in India 
and I have no doubt we will achieve it in some measure. In the welfare states 
in other parts of the world, things are not quite as good as one would expect — 
new difficulties, new problems on a different place arise. Having achieved 
material prosperity life suddenly becomes something frightfully dull without 
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any spirit of adventure without any risk, leading the younger generation, well, 
into completely wrong channels. Of course they want some excitement. Not 
getting it in the more desirable ways they choose the undesirable ways of 
getting at the excitement. So the extraordinary question arises that as 
industrialisation and automation and all that goes on and gives a high standards 
of life and leisure, people do not know what to do with that leisure and they 
misbehave in that leisure period. Which again bring you back to the question 
that obviously if that happens that that there are not properly trained or educated. 
There may be high class technicians, but there is something lacking. We come 
back to the problem of education, which after all is always basic whatever you 
may do with the training and education of individual. And many venturing to 
throw out some ideas which are not new, about it many of you may have 
thought and no doubt think, but they are interesting problems and it depends 
how you are constituted as to how you react to them, I mean to say, with 
optimism or pessimism. 

For my part of looking at the long perspective of history and the tremendous 
ups and downs, I cannot easily convince myself that in spite of the hydrogen 
bomb humanity will perish, it might of course, certainly it can; but I imagine 
that humanity will survive even though, anyhow. There is one big consolation 
if it does not survive, well, nobody will grieve about it, the matter ends. 

Now consider some other aspects of scientific advance in India. Science 
should be a unifying factor in the world not only in India, but in the world. 
Science, normally speaking, should have no secretes, scientists with each other, 
and therefore the ideal for the scientists should be human advance, apart from 
the help he may give for the national advance. Now difficulties have arisen 
which I suppose scientists have to face. That the advance of science and 
technology is so tremendous from day to day that is frightfully difficult to keep 
pace with it. If by keeping pace with it means reading in periodicals and books 
of what others have done, the literature is so tremendous how are you to do so. 
I believe in some countries, or in most countries, effort is made somehow to 
keep pace with it, by translations, abstracts, summaries, and all that, it becomes 
essential. I imagine — I do not know but I imagine — that the biggest effort of 
this kind of translations, abstracts are probably only in the Soviet Union where 
there is a vast department so that every scientific literature in the world is 
translated, within a few months in their own language. Now what are we to do 
in India about this because one has to keep pace with the lot. I do not what is 
being done. Of course, our institute, or your institute — Dr. Bhagavantam 
probably gets a large number of scientific periodicals and books and in various 
languages, how many languages are represented here, how many people can 
take advantage of them I do not know. Ultimately, the only way to do is to get 
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some kind of translation of important books, or abstracts them, and then 
following it up. That again, and I wonder, if that kind of work could not be 
arranged jointly. If each institute or laboratory here does it separately they 
cannot go very far and much of their labour is wasted. Others do not take 
advantage of it. So I was wondering if we could not do something about some 
joint effort all over India to get this done and this done and these abstracts and 
other things being circulated to all the scientific institutes, laboratories, 
universities etc. Otherwise it is quite inconceivable for one institution to take 
this work up. Now at present I understand that, I do not know the exact 
percentage, certainly a very great percentage of this work is done in the English 
language, at least half, may be more than half, I do now know. And Russian is 
coming up. the German and French, of course, are important but I think still 
but now we have taken the position we occupy now is that a number of people, 
a larger number know English in this country. 

There is a great deal of argument on the language issue in India. Looking at 
it, and it has become as you know, not of a hardly unifying subject, hardly but 
rather disruptive subject. Now I was thinking how far science apart from its 
other work can be a unifying influence in India. It can be, it must, otherwise it 
won’t progress in India. It must speak the same language, scientific language, 
I mean, or understand it. Now, there is a conflict because I want science, that 
is, elementary science to spread to the hundreds of millions of our people, not 
only to the people who become scientists but I wanted to see it down all over 
gradually to make them think - they won’t know much of science but I want 
them to develop a certain scientific way of thinking. Now I can’t do that in a 
foreign language I just can’t. It has to be done in the language of the country, 
and that will no doubt be done. But here is this conflict that you must approach 
the masses of people in regard to science in their languages; in the elementary 
school, primary schools, secondary schools, etc. On the other hand, it would 
be fatal for science to be split up linguistically in India, it will never grow, 
(clapping). Now there are two ways open, two ways of approach perhaps. 
One is that there must be some common language which every scientist knows. 
And the common language obviously can only be English, obviously (clapping) 
for scientific purposes (Laughter). 

Secondly, and this is really very important that scientific and technical 
terms should be common in all our languages as also and should be, well 
common - not common, anyhow approximate to the international usage. I 
think this is very important, because partly because it will again be impossible 
to progress in different set of terms and has to deal with two sets of terms let 
us say one in its own language and one in English. It will confuse, it will come 
in the way. Therefore, apart from the common words which are well known in 
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the language that it is bound to use but do you know that how thousand of new 
words, new scientific and technical words are added to every language every 
year? I do not know, I think a rough estimate of about 5 to 10 thousand every 
year. In fact, the balance of every world language is changing towards the 
majority of scientific and technical words. Now if we in India decide as far as 
possible, apart from common words to adopt those words which may be 
called international and scientific and technical words and adopt them in every 
language in India may be with minor variations to fit in with the temper of the 
language that would immediately bring about a certain unity in scientific and 
technical approach in India itself and as also between India and the rest of the 
scientific world and it will be quite easy for or relatively easy for a person to 
read books in other languages after learning a little when he has got, it is of 
common fund of technical and scientific words, only he has to learn a little 
grammar and all that. I put this to you for consideration. I believe this is generally 
recognised that there should be this common technical and scientific terminology 
in India, and that that should approximate to the international terminology. But 
having recognised that principle broadly, one does not know in what way, in 
what for, to what extent, it will be given effect to. 

Talking about science and the language of science, a good deal of the 
language of science is symbolic. Symbols, now obviously nobody I have not 
heard anybody discussing these symbols merely from the linguistic point of 
view. Whether or they want different symbols in each different languages- 
whatever it may be Alpha, Beta or Pi, or whatever it is-has to be different in 
every language or the same. But anyhow obviously the symbols have to be the 
same in Greek language. But these common algebraic symbols are simple. 
Now-a-days, the subject which I do not understand is the higher mathematic. 
It has become a language of symbols entirely. It has nothing to do with the 
normal language of human beings(laughter). I see Dr. Krishnan accepting this 
fact by laughing. That is interesting that with this growth of science and this 
close interrelation of mathematics with physics and it has always been inter- 
related of course, but to get so more, is producing what might be called a very 
dichotic language of mathematics, which is supposed to be and I believe is 
common between mathematician and scientists. That again is a unifying feature 
in the world. Nobody could say at least I hope they do not say that a special 
equation in mathematics is capitalist or communist (laughter) or whether 
chemistry or physics is ideologically communist or not. One advantage of 
science and mathematics is that it takes you out of the ideological conflicts of 
today. I am inclined to think that many of these ideological conflicts important 
as they might be in some respect, as are good as important as people think 
them to be and are progressively becoming less important. Again, by the advance 
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of science and technology a new physical world is created or rather a new 
understanding of the physical world is created, and the physical world itself 
changes and the problems have to be put now in a different context. The old 
context, the old problems, continue today to some extent, but are changing 
sometimes they do not fit in at all today, sometimes it only practically fits in 
this new world that is developing out of science. So, all this leads one inevitably 
into conclusion that science is becoming more and more formidable and it not 
only, naturally as we all do, for us to worship at its alter, praised it and all that, 
but watch it carefully least it misbehaves. But everything that is formidable can 
be formidable for good and formidable for bad. 

Anyhow. I hope that this institute of science here, will in future continue to 
give the lead that it has given and give it, well in the new context of things 
because the context changes. Fifty years ago when Jamshetji Tata started it 
India was different, context was different and life was rather easy-going. I 
suppose then. Life is not easy going today, we are hit by problems all the time 
and there are demands for the solution, from scientists practical problems of 
industry, industrial problems all kinds of human problems. And behind all that 
is the fact of something approaching 400 million people in India. That is an 
inescapable fact and what are we to do about them? We cannot even the brightest 
scientist cannot live entirely in his ivory tower today. He has to come down to 
that level and deal with these problems, deal with his research also, I do not 
went to come in the way of that. But he has to see this picture before us how 
this vast number of people in India groping, searching for the way going forward, 
to stumbling, picking themselves up, some falling on the way and yet of all 
them inevitably ultimately marching forward. It is a tremendous and exciting 
thought and it is not merely a thought, it is something in actuality. We do not 
see these people marching in a procession but it is there. And all these millions 
of people working in various ways. How do all these scientific institutes and 
others fit in into the scheme of things How do they encourage and help in this 
tremendous; march forward of a large section of the human race which happens 
to be in our; country? We have made everybody interested in all the world in 
this not because of the mere numbers, we are interested of course, because we 
are part of it. 

Thank you. 
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253. To Humayun Kabir 279 

It is obviously desirable to have an Industrial and Science Museum in Bombay. 
The proposal made involves the expenditure of rupees forty lakhs by 
Government towards capital cost and Government also have to bear the recurring 
cost. In effect, the burden has really to be borne by Government. The first 
question to be considered is whether we can find this sum now or in the Third 
Plan. Are there any allotments for it or can they be made in the future? This 
matter must be clarified, and we cannot accept the proposal even in theory till 
we know where we stand. 

2. I do not like the idea of naming this museum after the donor of part of 
the money. This is a bad practice which should not be encouraged. But, since 
we have already agreed to a similar proposal in Calcutta, I suppose we cannot 
raise this as a major objection. 

3. The financial aspects of the scheme should be worked out, and it 
should also be known how the money is to be found. After that, we can proceed 
further with this matter. 

(i) River Valley Projects 

254. To Sampurnanand 280 

January 22, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 281 

I do not know what the position is in regard to the Rihand Dam. Being given to 
understand that there are some differences of opinion between the U. P. 
Government and the Bihar Government, I wrote to the Chief Minister of Bihar 


279. Note to Union Minister of State for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 28 
Feb. 1959. 

280. File No. 17 (276)/57-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection and File No. NR-2 (45)/58, 
Irrigation Division, Planning Commission. 

28 1 . Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 
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on the subject. 282 1 now enclose a copy of his reply and the other papers he has 

sent. 283 

If there is any lack of agreement still, I hope that steps will be taken to 
have a settlement. Such matters should not be left pending as they come in the 
way later. 

I am sending copies of these letters to the Planning Commission and to our 
Minister for Irrigation & Power. 284 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


255. To Sampurnanand 285 

January 23, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I have your letter of January 19 about the Rihand Dam. 286 Only yesterday I sent 
you some correspondence I had had with the Chief Minister of Bihar on this 
very subject. 


282. On 19 Dec. 1958. 

283. Sri Krishna Sinha replied on 15 January 1959 that a Sone Valley Corporation had been 
planned for the unified development of the Sone river; but since it was taking time to form 
this body, the Uttar Pradesh Government wanted to go ahead with the Rihand dam. The 
Bihar Government had no objection provided the supplies to their Sone Canals system 
was not affected and Bihar received their proper share of the dammed waters. The UP 
Government also wanted Bihar to share the cost, but S. K. Sinha was silent on that matter 
in this letter. 

284. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim. 

285. File No. NR-2 (45)/58, Planning Commission, Coordination Branch. Also available in 
File No. 17 (276V57-66-PMS and JN Collection. 

286. According to Sampurnanand, the Rihand dam would be constructed by June 1961 and the 
electricity generating plant by December 1961 . Electrical works were going slowly because 
of shortages of qualified personnel and foreign exchange to import equipment. He was 
hoping to receive personnel from the Central Water and Power Commission, and foreign 
exchange through the EXIM Bank loan. Bihar had not undertaken to share the cost 
although he had written to V. T. Krishnamachari on 24 March 1958. Given the substantial 
irrigation benefit to Bihar of 6000 cusecs of perennial flow and 2.6 lakh tons of additional 
crop yield, it should contribute Rs 10.80 crores at least, which was less than one-fourth 
of the total cost. If not, the generated electricity could not be sold at reasonable enough 
rates to attract industries. 
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If the Bihar Government agrees to share the cost, well and good, but 
otherwise you can hardly insist on this. The Bihar Government has also many 
burdens to carry, perhaps even more than Uttar Pradesh; apart from the 
Damodar Valley, there is the Kosi project. 

But possibly you may be entitled to get some payment from them for the 
water used by them. Anyhow I am sending your letter to the Planning 
Commission. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


256. To Sri Krishna Sinha 

February 1, 1959 

My dear Sri Babu, 

I have your letter of the 27th January about the Kosi Project. 287 As you have 
said, I have been deeply interested in this project and I should like to go there, 
but I find that I am terribly busy during the coining months. 

You mention that the foundation site is in Nepal territory. This creates a 
complication. I could not possibly go there without the permission of the Nepal 
Government. Indeed no ceremony should be performed there without taking 
their permission first. If they agree, then the question arises of inviting the King 
of Nepal and others. I am having a letter addressed to our Ambassador in Nepal 
to find out informally what their reaction to such a proposal will be. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


287. Sri Krishna Sinha had reported excellent progress in the Kosi project and wanted Nehru 
to lay the foundation stone; but since the site was in Nepal, the King of Nepal and others 
would have to be invited to the ceremony. 
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(i) Urban Development 

257. To K. C. Reddy 

January 2, 1959 

My dear Reddy. 

Coming back from Palam today, it struck me that it would be a good thing for 
trees to be planted on either side of this road leading there. There are some 
trees already, but they are not much good and there are long patches without 
trees. This road is used frequently. Probably it will have to be broadened later. 
If we plant trees now on either side, leaving enough room for broadening of 
the road, these will gradually grow and, in a few years time, this might become 
an attractive avenue. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharla! Nehru 


258. To S. K. Patil 2 ” 

January 13, 1959 

My dear S. K., 

Thank you for your letter of January 9 on the subject of rail and road transport. ;su 
The question is obviously rather a complicated one which deserves careful 
consideration. Would it not be a good thing for it to be examined by a small 
Committee consisting of representatives of your Ministry, the Railway Ministry 
and the Planning Commission? 

With the further development in India and the growth of industry, etc., the 
transport services will have to increase greatly. I should have thought that 
there was scope for expansion of both railways and roads, except perhaps in 
particular areas. Anyhow the two should be coordinated. 

You mention in your letter that earning a profit on railway investment should 
not be regarded as an objective in itself. This is not a question of making a 

288. File No. 27(51V59-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

289. Patil (i) warned that restricting road transport would be retrograde; (ii) wanted proposals 
for new railway lines to pass Planning Commission and other expert scrutiny; (iii) 
objected to profit on the railway becoming an objective in itself, and Centre’s monopoly 
of railways suppressing healthy competition from road transport and affecting revenue 
for the states. 
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profit on a past investment, but of raising revenues for our planned development. 
Our present thinking is that all our State-owned industries and services should 
be one of the principal sources of revenue for development. In fact, that should 
be one of their justifications. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


259. To Y. B. Chavan 290 

23rd January, 1959 

My dear Chavan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 19th January. 

You have referred to the difficulties in the way of doing away with contractors 
for constructions works. There may be initial difficulties as always in a 
changeover. But I have no doubt that we should progressively do away with 
contractors. I do not mean that we should avoid them completely; they may be 
utilised. At the same time, I am not really thinking in terms of Government 
doing this departmentally to any large extent. A really good way of doing it will 
be for the construction workers forming their own cooperatives and for 
Government making a contract directly with that cooperative. This procedure 
has succeeded remarkably in some countries, notably in Israel. Another method 
is what has recently been followed by the Bharat Sewak Samaj, though perhaps 
that cannot be taken too far. But this method has shown without doubt that 
even in major works very great savings can be made and profits can go to the 
village communities. 

As for standards for construction works being revised, this does not mean 
necessarily weakening of the structure. Any multi-storeyed buildings cannot 
take the risk of any weakening, but in normal one or two-storeyed buildings. I 
am told that many changes can easily be made which reduce the cost. Our 
P.W.D. specifications were laid down long ago aid great progress has been 
made in building construction since then. 

As for the wholesale trade in rice being taken over by the State, the problem 
of a deficit State like Bombay is somewhat different from that of a surplus 
State. However, in this matter you must have received a scheme drawn up by 


290. File No. 17(94)756-6 1-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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our Food & Agriculture Ministry. Naturally, in these initial stages difficult 
problems will arise, but I am sure we shall solve them one by one. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


260. To K. Ram 291 

Will you please write to the Himachal Pradesh Government asking them what 
progress has been made in regard to the road building programme in Himachal 
Pradesh? Much importance has always been attached to this programme there, 
chiefly from the point of view of developing communications and opening out 
the interior which is of high importance; secondly, to give employment to 
people there. Because of this, the estimate for road building was increased 
considerably in the Second Five Year Plan and I think was made Rs. 5 crores. 
Presumably, therefore, there has been plenty of money available for this purpose. 
I should like to know how much of this money has been spent thus far, and 
how many new roads have been built. I should like similar figures for the First 
Five Year Plan and for the last two or three years of the Second Plan. 

2. In particular, I am interested in the road to China towards the Tibet 
border. This is important for us. What progress has this made and when is it 
expected to be completed? 

261. To K.Ram 292 

Please write to Shri Datar Singh 24 ' and also to the Kashmir Government enquiring 
from them about the present state of the Kargil-Leh road. Tell them that the 
very slow progress made in this road is disappointing as the growth of Ladakh 
largely depends on this road. This is being built for many years now at a very 
slow pace, and lately it appears to have stopped progressing at all. When do 
they expect to finish the remaining 30 or 40 miles? 


291. Note to PPS, 23 Jan. 1959. 

292. Note to PPS. 28 Jan. 1959. 

293. Development Adviser for Kashmir, Government of India, 1955-59. 
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262. To K.C. Reddy 294 

January 31, 1959 

My dear Reddy, 

I enclose a copy of a letter from Satish Gujral. 295 

I went today to the Opening Ceremony by the President of the new building 
for the Indian Institute of Public Administration. Here is a new big building put 
up but no attempt was made to associate an artist with it. I think that your 
Ministry should insist upon this in future. 

I should like to know what are the steps you intend taking about this in 
regard to present building like the Vigyan Bhavan. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


263. To National Building Council 296 

Mr. Minister, 297 Members of the National Building Council, 

On my way up here, I asked my colleague Minister as to what particular function 
I could perform here at this meeting except to lay stress on the importance of 
the subject that you are dealing with. Obviously, I could help you very much in 
regard to the technical aspects of the problem on which you are more competent 
to deal with. But it is obvious that the question of housing almost in every 


294. File No. 2/1 29/56-7 1-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

295. Satish Gujral, the artist, had complained to Nehru that about five years previously it had 
been decided to set aside 2% of the cost of public buildings towards art decoration, but 
nothing had been done. He reminded Nehru that on the advice of David Siqueiros, the 
mural painter from Mexico, it had been decided to associate an artist with the architect in 
the planning of a building. (See also SWJN/SS/35/p. 125). Gujral felt that public art had a 
significant role to play, that he had definite views on how it should be done, and he looked 
forward to some action. 

2%. Inaugural speech at the third meeting of the National Building Council, New Delhi, 12 
Feb. 1959, AIR tapes, NMML. 

297. K.C. Reddy, Chairman of the Council, presided. 
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country has assumed a very great importance. Our country, of course, stands 
rather in a special category, because not too much attention has been paid to 
housing in the past. But even in well developed economic countries they have 
not quite caught up with housing after the war period. 

Apart from food and clothing, the next important thing presumably is housing 
and apart from the human aspects, the work aspect depends on suitable living 
conditions. You cannot expect people to work properly if they do not have 
such adequate living conditions. That means, if you want to have biggish 
programmes of housing as you must, you must evolve ways and means to do 
it as cheaply and at the same time as adequately as possible. 

You have just heard of the various steps taken and the success that has 
been achieved in these researches to have cheap housing. One aspect I should 
like to put before you, and that is, our national laboratories and institutions do 
extraordinary good work but it takes a mighty long time before their good 
work to take any good effect outside the laboratory. It is not very pleasing. I 
have been there and they pointed out very good samples, often new discoveries. 
I visited them some years later and I still found models there and I have asked 
why is this so. They said, perhaps rightly: “We have done our job, now it is for 
others to do the rest, not for laboratories.” They can only say how to do it. 
They hardly venture out in a big way. Efforts have been made to cover this 
hiatus not only in regard to housing, but in regard to other matters too. Take 
indeed our Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun, which is partly concerned 
with housing, I mean to say, material for roofing, etc. It is an extraordinarily 
good institute but so far as I know I am not speaking of the immediate past last 
few years or previous years it was a heartening spectacle to me that they did 
very good work but they never came out of their Institute buildings practically 
speaking. It was not applied it was not acted upon although it was the obvious 
thing to do. Why that was so is not quite clear to me. Partly, of course, it is 
inertia. In this country, well, there is more inertia than in other countries. We 
are getting over it, I believe, but still there it is remaining in certain ruts of 
thought of activity of working and not trying to change them even though the 
change may be profitable. It is for change that we work all of us in all our 
labor-atories and your various institutes and councils, they work for change. If 
you are not working for change and betterment we might as well abolish all our 
councils and laboratories. What is the point of them if those who function in 
these Institutes and Councils and laboratories do not bring about many changes. 
They prove that, well, they are not of any particular use, if that council or 
laboratory or whatever it is, simply works in the old rut which may be of no 
great importance. That is not of course so. But then I am laying stress on it 
because it is most disheartening to see good work not being taken advantage of 
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in this way and that applies if I may say so, with all respect, to our governments, 
to our Ministers and others in change. That is the habit perhaps of working in 
a rut which is always easy, of course, than getting out of a rut. 

Secondly, as Mr. Reddy pointed out, I thought rather moderately, the part 
that construction plays in our Second Five Year Plan. He gave some figures. I 
should have imagined that the figures might easily be doubled, but it is not quite 
merely, to show that part that construction plays in our five year plan. But even 
if you accept his figures, whatever it is, it is a very big figure. The Second Five 
Year Plan is meant to involve the expenditure of Rs. 4500 crores. What is the 
part of construction in it? I do not exactly know but I think it may well be 
something approaching Rs. 2000 crores and if there was a 20% saving on that 
it means a saving of Rs. 200 crores which is a tidily little sum and much can be 
done out of Rs. 200 or 100 crores. You see this question is of vital importance 
in the present. It is not some kind of an exercise, doing something that is better 
but it is something which affects our planning most intimately. It affects how 
far we can go and how far we can stretch our resources. Therefore, the work 
that this Council does and other things like building Research Institutes and all 
those is of the most vital importance. 

Now, Mr. Reddy mentioned a number of Ministries. Central, which are 
chiefly concerned with building operations. Among them of course, one of the 
most important is his own Ministry and what is called the Public Works 
Department which has evolved in the course of a large number of years certain 
standards, certain rules, certain practices, certain conventions which, so far as 
I know them, have not quite caught up to the present day. They belong to a 
past age which we have passed and we hope to forget but we do not come out 
of those ruts, with their delays, with their innumerable sanctions which delay 
and yet not stop corruption. Sanctions are not corruption but they probably 
add to the possibility of corruption because nothing leads to corruption more 
than delay. Of that I am absolutely convinced. 

The best way to deal with this question of corruption is to prevent any 
stopping anywhere, any delay. And if the process itself involves delay, you 
encourage corruption apart from losses of delay because loss on delay is infinitely 
greater than almost any loss that you can conceive. In our big undertakings, a 
person sitting in a government office may not realise what his postponement of 
a decision because of his engagement or something else might involve to that 
undertaking. Suppose we are spending at the Bhakra-Nangal I do not know 
exactly say Rs. 8 lakhs a day. Well, if something is delayed for a month, just 
calculate, I do not say Rs. 8 lakhs per day can be multiplied by 30 days but still 
the actual loss caused is very very considerable. While here it is a matter of 
dealing with a file a few days or a few days later, or as it often happens, merely 
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not dealing with it because it is for someone else to deal with, here this mighty 
undertaking is being held up or slowed down because somebody in office is 
dealing in rather slovenly fashion with a file. It is not his fault, the individuals 
fault. I am talking more about the rules and regulations and the conventions 
and the practices that have grown up. How to do these things quickly and 
efficiently? But you know very well that very frequent criticism is made of the 
working of the RW.D. departments not only in the Centre but perhaps even 
more in the states. And allowing for all exaggeration, a very great deal remains 
still which probably is justified in that criticism. And, I think it has become of 
great importance that people in charge of these departments when I say these 
departments it applies to other departments too who do building work, not 
P.W.D. only as the Minister has mentioned Railways, Rehabilitation and the 
various Ministries here and no doubt, elsewhere. It applies to all because more 
or less the same regulations are found there. It is of importance to the Ministers 
concerned, to the heads of departments in the Centre and in the States and 
indeed, to all others in those departments to realise that they have to bring up 
the working of these building departments to a much higher level of speed and 
excellence than now. That itself will save money apart from, as I said, positively 
or negatively plugging the various holes which lead to corruption. 

Then again, the Minister said something about agencies. They are 
considering agencies. That is important because much of the saving may be 
brought about by a proper agency. I have heard that in some countries work is 
given directly to construction workers, cooperatives or trade unions. That is, 
government gives it directly. They have powerful and experienced organisations 
of construction workers themselves and they get the contract and it does not 
lead to corruption there. You see you remove the middle links where corruption 
takes place. Of course, you must have a proper building workers cooperative 
or, even trade union. I think this kind of thing as I was reading the other day, in 
Israel where they have very efficient construction workers unions and they 
take direct contracts for building. You get rid of trouble, labour trouble. You 
get rid of any middle loopholes. You may not be able to do that here, but I do 
suggest to you that we should try to remove all these middle stages, contractor 
stages and the like. I do not say that all contractors should be ruled out, but 
broadly speaking, intermediaries are a nuisance. Almost in any kind of work 
they delay and they cost more. In some cases no doubt it may be necessary, 
but I think, progressively intermediaries should go as we have tried to remove 
them and succeeded in a large measure in removing them from land, that is the 
intermediary called the landlord. So also the other intermediary should be 
progressively removed and I think you will find work will be more effective, 
speedier and cheaper. 
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Then about the material used, Mr. Reddy pointed out how various new 
methods have been evolved whereby you can save a good deal of steel. 298 I 
remember when Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin came here some three or 
four years ago, 299 they were repeatedly telling us how wasteful we were in our 
use of steel and they said that they spoke from personal experience. “We have 
been wasteful also. That is why we know and now having realised our 
wastefulness, we have paid special attention to it and do not waste it so much. 
We can do many things without our steel. We do without steel now.” Of course, 
building construction programmes in the Soviet Union have been on a colossal 
scale and it made a lot of difference to them, how much steel they used and 
how much they could save. So Mr. Khruschev was constantly telling us “Look 
at our great projects and what waste of steel and you can do this and that.” 
Even out of his own experience in the Soviet Union, he made various suggestions 
from time to time. 

I went the other day as Mr. Reddy told you, to this Amar Project in Ambala 
where our army people have built I forget now the number of houses, very 
large number of houses, 1400 and odd, and built them, what is more, with 
speed and they did it in the main because of the tremendous enthusiasm and a 
great cooperative effort. They worked, these people sometimes half through 
the night. They decided to do something, to finish something and do it well and 
there was this personal element in it that the people who are going it were 
going, to get those houses to live in themselves. It was not doing a day’s job 
for somebody else. Where that personal element comes in you get another urge 
which is very important. 

You can think of this question of housing in various ways. I leave out for 
the moment big construction works which government’s indulge in, offices 
and all that. I suppose we shall have to build them inevitably and what we have 
to consider is how to develop methods of building which will save money. You 
cannot put up a big building in a cheap way in the sense of not solid enough. 
That you cannot, but there are, I believe, ways and means of changing your 
present standards in various places which are necessary. That is the thing. 
But I am rather referring to the smaller housing schemes both in towns and 
rural areas. 


298. Reddy said that (i) the NBC’s plans to produce substitutes for steel were being generally 
accepted; (ii) such measures would save nearly 56,000 tons of structural steel in the 
construction of grain-storages alone; (iii) and there was a great future for pre-fabricated 
concrete. 

299. Khrushchev and Bulganin toured India in December 1955. See SWJN/SS/3 1/pp. 299-365. 
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The first thing I think that we should endeavour to put through is that no 
big houses will be permitted to be built. I am not talking about institutions, if 
they are necessary they should be built. There the matter ends. But no big 
private houses unless they are shown to be absolutely necessary will get the 
material. Put it this way. We cannot afford to waste steel or other things for 
play-house of anybody or in any sense for a big building which is not shown 
to be necessary or desirable. I am not against big buildings. I merely say that in 
our present stage when there is so much need we must act in that way. Later 
I hope it won t be necessary to have that type of restriction but it is a bad thing 
and I do not understand how to explain it, to see huge houses being put up, 
huge private houses. I am told there is no iron, there is no cement for other 
people. I do not understand how the things get through. You ask them and you 
are told they get them in the black market but how do they reach the black 
market. All these things have to be examined because you cannot have the 
public flouting with big houses being put up if they have not enough stock for 
small houses. It should be almost impossible, if I may say so, rather vulgar to 
put up big houses in these conditions and persons those building is or 
contractors, whoever it is, ought to be made to answer exactly how he has 
done it. So I think we should save. 

Then you come to urban houses and rural houses. Mr. Reddy talked about 
something about pre-stressed material and preconditioned and prefabricated. 
Yes, I am not entirely in accord that way. Exactly in what measure, I do not 
know. You may remember our first experience of a housing factory that we 
put up near Delhi here and we got indeed a great deal of trouble over it in 
Parliament. I do not think that criticism of that at the time was fully justified, 
that is to say, it was our first venture and it did not succeed to begin with. That 
is perfectly true but one has to face that kind of thing. After many ups and 
downs that housing factory is, I believe, doing fairly well now. I rather doubt, 
however, that with the great deal of labour available here too much prefabrication 
is indicated. Maybe some things, doors, windows or things like this which are, 
as you know, not a very great part of construction effort. In any event, in the 
rural areas one has to rely, one must rely entirely on local materials. The cost 
of transport increases everything. I have not seen your exhibition here but a 
little glimpse that I had coming up, many of the models attracted me, and no 
doubt, there may be very good models for any scheme of industrial housing 
which is very important. When you go to the villages you have to face entirely 
different conditions and I hope that this building council thinks also of providing 
some kind of, call it houses, call it huts, call it what you like for a village for 
removed from towns, something which can be built by the villagers, built by 
with local material. 
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And then here my colleague, Mr. Dey’s Ministry comes in community 
development. Something else comes in here. That is the public effort and public 
enthusiasm to do the work because really we have to build houses, small ones, 
no doubt by the 10 millions in order to really make a big difference. No 
Government agency can ever build so. It can only help others, to show the 
way to others, the villagers to build them. And if the community development 
movement take it up in a sense sometimes it is taking it up it could be done 
much more cheaply and much more expeditiously on a vast scale. They can 
only do it if your present rules and regulations and all those things are simplified 
very greatly. You cannot rouse the people’s enthusiasm and then make them sit 
on the edge of enthusiasm for months and months, while correspondence is 
taking place in a distant office, enthusiasm goes and everybody gets disgruntled 
and annoyed. Some processes and rules have to be laid down so that they can 
go ahead as rapidly as possible. Again I do not know whether this applies to 
housing but in some of our projects, organisations like the Bharat Sewak Samaj 
has participated and approached the villagers, etc., to do the work. There was 
a good deal of resistance to this. To begin with the first major thing was in 
Bihar, they did in Kosi Project, in Delhi here but in spite of that disinclination 
they encouraged them they justified themselves. It was a first effort and they 
have been progressively justifying themselves in this work. Here recently, some 
displaced persons have shifted from one place to another, from the university 
area to another place. Huts had to be built for them and the Delhi Corporation 
and others and the Bharat Sewak Samaj all helped. And they did the job quickly 
and efficiently. I do not by any means say that the houses put up are models of 
beauty and efficiency because they are not but considering everything, it is a 
very satisfactory job quickly done. So we have to explore all these methods of 
inducing the public to do it and not remain in that set groove of an isolated 
government office issuing tenders and contractors coming and going through 
the same processes. It is enough to drive a person crazy all these tremendous 
process which after all our mountain of labouring and a little mouse coming 
out of it. So that some effort should be made apart from the technical side 
which you consider to improve the administrative side of these things because 
unless that is done, the technical side is not taken advantage of. 

I have ventured to place before you some odd ideas that I had, which, 
perhaps most of them, many of them, are outside the scope of the agenda but 
they should not be outside the scope of the agenda in your minds. 
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IV. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
(a) General 

264. To M. J. Desai 1 

I agree, I think you should inform Shri Tahmankar 2 when he sees you that we 
have heard from our High Commission in London and they have pointed out 
many difficulties in the way of the scheme . 3 It would be embarrassing for 
Government to be associated with the scheme which has to face so many 
complications. Normally, Government does not approve of setting up memorials 
in other countries. It is for the people of that country to do so. Also the scheme 
for a hostel is not clear to us and we cannot associate with a scheme which 
may not be successful. It might be added that Lokamanya Tilak’s grandson 
has also not approved of this. 

It is true that Shri Tahmankar’s reputation has not been too good. The only 
reason why I had hesitated about this matter was the association to Lokamanya 
Tilak’s name with it. 


1. Note to CS, 2 Jan. 1959. 

2. D. V. Tahmankar was the London correspondent of the Deccan Herald , UPI, Kesari and 
Mahratta. 

3. On 2 January 1959 M. J. Desai had endorsed the Deputy High Commissioner’s objections 
to Tahmankar’s Tilak Memorial project of making a students’ hostel out of 10, Howley 
Place where Tilak had lived. Tilak’s grandson did not approve; the owner of the property 
objected to a memorial plaque; he was likely to refuse to sell it “on similar instigation 
from some Conservatives”; even if it were bought, it had tenants who were protected by 
law; the house was in an unattractive locality; and finally, “Shri Tahmankar whose 
personality and local standing in London are, to say the least, rather controversial.” 
Hence the best commemoration at that moment would be a grant to the YMCA, in 
addition to a previous grant and loan. 
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265. To Sri Prakasa 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
5th January 1959 

My dear Prakasa, 4 

Thank you for sending me your draft note on what occurred in Karachi on the 
occasion of Jinnah’s death. 5 I have read it with much interest. I am returning 
the draft to you. You might have fair copies prepared. Two or three copies 
might be sent to me. I should like to keep it in the External Affairs Ministry’s 
archives and send one copy to Karachi to our High Commission to be kept 
there. I may also show it to some people. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Governor of Bombay. He was India’s High Commissioner in Pakistan from August 1947 
to 1949. 

5. On 5 January 1959, Sri Prakasa wrote to Nehru that he had just composed a memoir of 
an incident in Karachi in 1948, when he was the High Commissioner of India, and was 
sending it for comments. Jinnah had died on 1 1 September 1948 and the Indian Army had 
entered Hyderabad on 13 September, a crowd of five to six thousand invaded the Indian 
High Commission, outraged at India having “attacked us when our Father had just died.” 
Sri Prakasa professed to be “not at all a courageous man”, but at that moment “I had no 
sense of danger”: with supreme sangfroid he informed them that the action had been 
planned for 12 September but that out of respect for Jinnah’s memory it had been 
postponed to 13 September. This mollified them. They then demanded: “We want your 
army to be withdrawn from Hyderabad immediately.” He promised to ask New Delhi to 
oblige and even summoned a secretary to take the message, which further soothed the 
mob. They now wanted “Pakistan to go to war with India.” He replied “That is a good 
idea; but you know, I have no authority to order your army one way or the other. Your 
Prime Minister can do that, not I.” They roared in agreement, headed out to Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s house, and smashed his doors and windows, according to reports. The Pakistani 
police apologised for the incident. 
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266. To N. R. Pillai 6 

I am agreeable to the proposals made in SS’s note. I have a feeling that we have 
been transferring people too soon from one place to another. This is not good 
from the point of view of a person settling down in a Mission abroad and also 
involves needless expense. Perhaps this is generally done because of service 
considerations, but it cannot be advantageous from the point of view of work 
in a Mission. Normally, a person should stay in a place for whatever the tenure 
is, that is about three years, I think, unless there is some special reason to 
transfer him. 


267. To P. R. Chakraverti 

Raj Bhavan, 
Nagpur 
9th January, 1959 

My dear Chakraverti, 7 

I have received your letter from Bonn, dated January 2nd. 8 It is true that Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 9 wrote to me about you and I referred her letter to the 


6. Note to SG, MEA, 7 Jan. 1959. 

7. Permanent Secretary in the AICC office. New Delhi; member of the Indian delegation to 
the UN General Assembly in Nov.-Dee. 1958; earlier taught in a school in Bengal for at 
least two decades. 

8. After attending the session, P. R. Chakraverti visited the UK and Germany privately, but 
with invitations from officials of the CRO of the British High Commission in India and 
the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany, as claimed by him in his explanatory 
letter of 2 January 1959 to Nehru. He said he was studying the refugee question. He met 
B. F. H. B. Tyabji, the Indian Ambassador to the Federal Republic, who reported on 5 
January 1959 that he was bewildered as Chakraverti claimed that he was carrying out 
these studies “at the special request of our Prime Minister”, and that “he was more or 
less a personal political representative of the Prime Minister.” Tyabji was intrigued that 
the Indian Embassy was completely in the dark although “Mr. Chakraverti has invoked 
the magic name of Mr. Nehru.” But most of all “what fascinated me [Tyabji] was his 
curious resemblance, facially as well as in way of talking and other mannerisms to 
Leilamani Naidu!” Chakraverti then held forth at length on Congress politics in West 
Bengal, painting a very gloomy picture. In the end Tyabji could not make out why he had 
come at all and how he could have enjoyed “the blessings of the Prime Minister.” 

9. India’s High Commissioner in London. 
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External Affairs Ministry for enquiry . 10 Subsequently, Mrs. Pandit wrote again 
after she had seen you. Your talk with her had made her change her opinion of 
these incidents somewhat. She felt still that you had not acted correctly but she 
realised that you had not meant to bypass our Mission or to be discourteous to 
them. 

I think that you should not have come to any arrangement about a 
programme in England with the officer-in-charge of Commonwealth Relations 
in the UK High Commission in Delhi. Nor indeed should you have drawn up a 
programme in London with the CRO without previous reference to our High 
Commission." The fact that you were on relations of intimate friendship with 
the British Officer here does not make any difference. Other questions might 
arise which have nothing to do with your friendship with the UK High 
Commission and it is possible that any programme or engagement you had 
there might prove embarrassing to our Government. 

Even if completely private individuals go abroad on private visits, it is 
desirable for them to keep in touch with our Missions. Your case was somewhat 
different as you were actually a member of our delegation to the UN. You will 
appreciate that it is embarrassing for our High Commission to get to know of 
the activities of an Indian national through the CRO. 

No financial considerations are involved in it but only correct procedures . 12 
In Germany also you should have got in touch with our Mission there. By not 
maintaining contact with our Missions abroad, situations might be created which 
are embarrassing both to you and to our Missions. 


10. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit wrote to Nehru on 24 December 1958 that she had received 
enquiries from British MPs about Chakraverti’s background; and that the CRO officials 
had expressed to her their embarrassment “at having to keep us (the High Commission) 
out of the picture at the request of the gentleman (Chakraverti) concerned.” 

1 1 . Chakraverti stayed at the YMC A in London till the end of December 1958, and had made 
arrangements from New York through the British Delegation. CRO had arranged for him 
to meet and speak to members of all the three parties. 

12. Chakraverti clarified that neither CRO nor the West German Government had any 
financial burden on his account as he had made his private arrangements in both the 
countries. 
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I am sure however, that the course you adopted was not meant deliberately 
to bypass our Mission . 13 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


268. To N. R. Pillai 14 

I suppose we have to accept the views of the Ministry of Transport & 
Communications. The position should be explained to the Scandinavian 
Ambassadors, more particularly that we have received two similar requests 
from T.W.A. and K. L. M. for additional frequencies, and it would be 
embarrassing for us to distinguish between all these claimants. So far as we 
are concerned, we would have welcomed this direct connection with 
Scandinavia, but, in view of these difficulties, for the present, our Ministry of 
Transport & Communications does not think this feasible. We might also mention 
that the Czechoslovakian Airlines and the Alitalia are going to start their services 
to India soon, and before long, jet aircraft will be flying on these routes. 

269. To Subimal Dutt 15 

I have no recollection of having considered any aspect of this matter previously. 
Probably, a formal Cabinet paper for the small delegation to go to Manila came 
up before us, and I agreed to it without realising that this might have other 
consequences. Looking through these papers, it appears that the Ministry of 
External Affairs actually considered the question of the People’s Republic of 


13. U. N. Dhebar, to whom Nehru had sent these papers commented on 17 January that 
Chakraverti was bitter over the issue of Bengal refugees, especially their handling by the 
West Bengal Government and the West Bengal PCC; and that he would have a frank talk 
with Chakraverti on his return. 

14. Note to SG, 12 Jan. 1959. 

15. Note to FS, 15 Jan. 1959. 
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China being invited and further suggested that the training centre might be 
established in India. 16 

2. I think that in a matter of this kind, we should have given much more 
careful consideration to the consequences before agreeing to send the delegation 
and, even if the delegation went, our instructions to them should have been 
quite clear in regard to these various matters which embarrass us now. 
Unfortunately, this was not done. 

3. When it was suggested to the sponsors of the Conference to invite the 
People’s Government of China, they made it quite clear that they could not do 
so as they did not recognise this and other countries. Nevertheless, we proceeded 
and actually put forward certain proposals, which involve a fairly close tie-up 
of India with this proposed organisation. 

4. I think that a reply should be sent pointing out our difficulties in regard 
to the countries associated with the Conference, which we do not recognise, 
and the exclusion of countries in South East Asia which are recognised by us. 
We might further point out that in regard to countries not recognised by us, it 
will be difficult for us to issue visas for coming to India. If these matters are 
clearly stated and understood by the other party, then we might agree to 
permitting the Indian Institute of Public Administration to join this Eastern 
Regional Organisation for Public Administration. 

5. I hope in future greater care will be exercised in such matters which 
have a direct political bearing and affect our policy. 


16. V. Viswanathan, SS in the Home Ministry, informed the Home Minister on 3 January 
1959 that an Indian delegation led by Professor V. K. N. Menon, Director, IIPA, had 
attended a Regional Conference on Public Administration in Manila in June 1958. It had 
gone with the approval of the MEA and Nehru. The conference had decided to set up an 
Eastern Regional Organisation for Public Administration (EROPA) and the Indian 
delegation had fully supported the resolutions and agreed to a training service in India. 
The problem now was that the conference had excluded the Peoples’ Republic of China 
and had included Formosa and South Korea. India did not permit entry to Formosans and 
South Koreans save for UN conferences. The MEA had protested; India had put herself 
in the wrong, and she might have to keep out of the EROPA “in spite of the likely 
embarrassment.” The Home Minister in his note of 8 Jan. 1959 agreed that “we have got 
into a mess and I do not know how exactly we can extricate ourselves.” He suggested that 
at best the Indian Institute of Public Administration could cooperate with EROPA but 
“the Govt, of India will not be involved.” 
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270. To R.K. Nehru 

January 23, 1959 

My dear Ratan, 17 

I received your letter of the 12th January a few days ago. I have been so 
heavily occupied with work and visits of eminent dignitaries from abroad that 
I could not reply to it earlier. 

I have read your letter carefully and I am sorry that you have a feeling that 
you have not been treated quite fairly. The real difficulty has been that, for 
various reasons we did not wish to change the present set-up at the top level in 
our Ministry this year. Secretary-General N.R. Pillai was due to retire this year, 
but we felt that, for a variety of reasons, his continuation in service was desirable. 
We have in fact relaxed somewhat the rule for retirement. It hardly applies in 
the case of scientific and technical personnel. In regard to others it has ceased 
to be the rigid rule it was. N.R. Pillai, as the senior most person in the service, 
has been dealing not only with the Foreign Ministry but with a variety of other 
matters. His views and advice are generally respected and often, when difficulties 
arise between Ministries or elsewhere, we have found his help very useful. Our 
public sector has been growing and there also he has been of help. For these 
reasons we decided to give him a further extension. 

This made it difficult for us to think of any major change in the Foreign 
Ministry at the top. 

There was no question of any prejudice in my mind against you. I have a 
high opinion about your ability and your capacity for hard and conscientious 
work. It is true that in some matters I did not approve of your general attitude, 
but that can be said about almost anyone in regard to something or other. That, 
however, does not generally come in my way in considering appointments. 

I agree with you generally about the necessity for periodical changes. At 
the same time this question cannot be considered in an automatic manner and 
a large number of considerations have to be borne in mind. Anyhow, in the 
present case, in regard to the External Affairs Ministry, we gave a good deal of 
thought and I consulted my colleagues in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Cabinet. It was on their advice that we came to certain decisions and I am 
afraid they cannot be changed now. 

Your present post is, as you know, one of the most important and pivotal 
ones. All kinds of things and developments are happening in that area which is 
of vital importance to us and indeed to the world. You have done very well 

17. Indian Ambassador to Egypt. 
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there and I have been glad to learn that Rajan 18 has also done a fine piece of 
work. Normally it would be a pity to remove you from there after a year or so 
and then have to start afresh. But the real difficulty is, as I have said, that we 
cannot make any change in the Secretaries of the External Affairs Ministry in 
the near future. Obviously, there would be no point in your leaving Cairo unless 
you came to the Ministry here. 

I realise your continuing worry about Mohanbhai’s 19 condition and your 
desire to be easily accessible to him. That is natural, though I suppose no one 
can be of much help to him at this stage. If necessity arises, you can come 
here in a day’s time from Cairo. 

You mention that normally you would have to retire sometime in October 
1960. As I have said above, this is not a rigid rule or date. Certainly there is no 
decision to the effect that you should not serve in the Ministry again. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


271. To M.C. Chagla 

January 31, 1959 

My dear Chagla, 20 

Thank you for your letter of January 20th, in which you refer to your meeting 

Norman Cousins. 21 Cousins is an enthusiastic person. I like that. But he, like 

many other Americans imagines that brave statements help in solving 

18. Rajan Nehru, wife of R. K. Nehru. 

19. Mohanlal Nehru, father of R. K. Nehru, was the son of Nandlal Nehru, elder brother of 
Motilal Nehru. 

20. Indian Ambassdor in Washington. 

21. Chagla had written on 20 January 1959 that Norman Cousins, the editor of the Saturday 
Review , wanted Nehru to organise an international conference on the rule of law replacing 
the rule of force and to strengthen the International Court of Justice. Eisenhower, the US 
President, had referred to this in his State of the Union message. Chagla reported in the 
same letter that during his recent visit to the US, Mikoyan, the Soviet First Deputy 
Premier, had ‘‘created a very good impression’’ to the effect “that Communists were not 
so black as they were painted and it was possible to do business with them and establish 
contacts.” Chagla recommended Nehru’s participation in Edward R. Murrow s Small 
World” television programme with other Commonwealth Prime Ministers. He said that 
Nehru’s appearance on television with Thomas Dewey and Aldous Huxley had been 
much appreciated (See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 31-63) and this would be in the same series. 
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international problems. Sometimes they might do so; at other times, they prove 
embarrassing to all concerned. So far as India is concerned, we have to be 
rather careful in offering advice to other countries. It is apt to be irritating to 
others and appear a little presumptuous. 

Therefore, I would in any event be reluctant to send a message to President 
Eisenhower suggesting the convening of a conference. This is bound to become 
public and it would appear that we are trying to play an important role in world 
affairs. That role may come to us occasionally, but to seek it is not right. 

So far as the rule of law is concerned, it is something, as you know, which 
is a part of our Constitution and our Jurisprudence. Recently, this was 
emphasised at the meeting of the International Commission of Jurists in Delhi . 22 
We all know that in international affairs, the rule of law is seldom observed 
except, perhaps, in minor matters. Every country is jealous of its sovereignty 
and does not wish to limit it in any way. I would personally like the rule of law 
to be applied in international affairs. But, then, the question arises as to who is 
to apply it. The United Nations ought to be a forum where decisions are made 
according to the rule of law and of justice and equity. But, as a matter of fact, 
U.N. decisions are more governed by political considerations and often by the 
cold war. That does not entirely apply to the International Court of Justice. But 
it would be too optimistic to assume that it does not apply there at all. In any 
event, the time has not come, I regret to say, when such a rule will be accepted 
by the world. 

Then, again, even the concept of law is not quite the same in all countries. 
The Soviet concept is obviously different. It is very doubtful if the Soviet 
Union and its allies will accept the rule of law as believed in by other countries. 

Another question arises: how' are the decisions of the International Court 
to be enforced. There is no present authority to do so. Are we to set up some 
such authority or an international force? Obviously, this is not practicable. 

President Eisenhower has made a statement which is no doubt actuated by 
the best of intentions. But it is entirely vague. He talks of supplementing the 
procedures of the United Nations and other bodies with similar objectives. The 
United Nations at present is obviously weighted in favour of the United States. 
It is, therefore relatively easy for the United States to say that now I very 
much doubt if the U.S. would agree if they knew that the United Nations was 
not so weighted. 

Therefore, I think that I should not say anything about this matter at this 
stage. I agree with you that Mikoyan’s visit to the U.S. has lessened tension 

22. See pp. 350-354. 
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over Berlin and opened out possibilities of meetings and discussions, though 
they may still not be very near . 23 

Ed Murrow 24 sent me a telegram asking me to take part in his Small World 
Programme. The particular type of programme he suggested, that is one in 
which Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth should participate did not attract 
me. This kind of a miniature Prime Ministers’ conference on the television is 
likely to prove rather embarrassing. There was another difficulty. He had chosen 
the Prime Minister of a part of Nigeria and left out Ghana. This in itself might 
create difficulties. On the other hand, he could not very well add Ghana now, 
as this would increase the number to six. Anyhow, I am terribly busy in February. 
I sent a reply to Ed Murrow that I was very busy in February and there were 
some other: difficulties also. I did not quite say a final ‘no’. 

I might inform you that I enquired from Prime Minister Macmillan about 
this matter. The reply I got was that he had agreed to this without thinking 
much about it. It appeared that he was not very keen on participating now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. Recounting the Soviet Union’s position on Berlin in a television interview in Washington 
on 18 January 1959, Mikoyan said that the Soviet proposal to turn West Berlin into a 
free city was “solid and correct”. He said: “I should think that the US Government will 
want to think the problem over, especially since the desire has been evidenced.... to talk 
about (it). We also favour talks” Replying to a question, he said: “we have had no 
constructive counter-proposals, no amendments, to our proposals. He also said: We 
seek no advantages for ourselves in Berlin. We want all the Powers concerned to guarantee 
non-interference in the city’s internal affairs. We want to do away with.... indirect aggression 
and a possible hot-bed of war. We want West Berlin to be guaranteed not by foreign 
bayonets but by international organisations and the Great Powers. The guarantees should 
include those of free access to the city from both East and West Germany. 

24. Edward R. Murrow, the American broadcast journalist, was associated with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 
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272. ToN. R. Pillai 25 

I agree with S.G It should be pointed out to Shri Chagla that the rule he has 
referred to is not confined to I.F.S. officers. Further that the principle of the 
rule is not that the father should not benefit by the employment of his son, but 
that it should not appear that a senior officer abroad has used his official position 
to get some employment for his dependent. This would apply even more to the 
case of a head of a Mission who has a high position and foreign firms or others 
might imagine that they are pleasing him by giving appointment to some dependent 
of his. 

In the circumstances, I agree that we need not ask for the refund of his 
son’s passage to the U.S. which was paid by Government, but his son’s return 
passage to India will not be paid by Government. 

As for Shri Chagla’s son being paid for the training in the U.S., in a sense 
this is certainly gainful employment, but essentially it is training for future 
employment and he is paid an allowance for this period. Such cases may be 
borderline cases. In the present case, I agree with S.G. that we need not object 
to Shri Chagla’s son receiving training with the Union Carbide Company. 

It is also understood that Shri Chagla’s son will not enjoy the immunities 
and privileges by virtue of his being the dependent of the Ambassador. 

273. To N. R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and M. J. Desai 26 

The Deputy Chairman of the Rajya Sabha, Shri S.V. Krishnamoorthy Rao, has 
just returned from his visit abroad in the course of which he went to the U.S. 
and Canada. He tells me that there is great demand everywhere he went for 
books about India. People complained to him at various places in Canada, New 
York, Los Angeles, etc., that they just can’t get any information about India or 
books. They want solid information about planning, our development schemes 
as well as some lighter type of information. Universities especially asked for it. 

Can we not make a special effort to supply books and papers, and 
documentaries wherever possible, to such Universities or organisations as have 
asked for them? We might have a special set of books prepared for this purpose 
so that these sets could be easily sent. They could be kept at our Embassies or 
Consulates and it should be known to Universities, etc, that they are available if 
they want them. 

25. Note to SG 31 Jan. 1959. 

26. Note to SG FS and CS, 13 Feb. 1959. 
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274. To Gilbert McAllister 

February 25, 1959 

Dear Mr. McAllister, 27 
I thank you for your letter. 

I believe that some time or other, some kind of world organisation has to be 
established, but I rather doubt if the present time is suitable for it. Any such 
step must have some relation to reality, and the reality today is one of national 
and group conflicts. But it is good, I think, to propagate this ideal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


275. To M. J. Desai 28 

Shri Balwantray Mehta 29 has recently visited Madagascar and Mauritius. Also 
Nairobi for a few days. He has brought back some books which I am sending 
you. These might be kept in our External Affairs Library (Historical Division). 

2. I should like you to meet Shri Balwantray Mehta and to discuss with 
him his impressions and the suggestions he makes. Most of these suggestions 
relate to closer cultural contacts. There is a great demand there for such 
contacts — libraries, periodicals, teachers, etc. 

3. He tells me that our Commissioner in Mauritius 30 has a high position. 
In fact, he is practically next to the Governor. 31 Mauritius is largely Indian, 
sixty per cent of the population being Biharis and Tamilians. He felt almost that 
he was in India when he was there. He has suggested that in view of the special 
position of Indians in Mauritius, the status of our Commissioner there might be 
raised. That would be more in keeping with that position. He was not discussing 
this in terms of individuals, but rather the status. 

27. (1903-1964); Editor, Town and Country Planning, 1936-42, and of Merchant Navy 
Journal, 1943-46; Labour MP, 1945-51; member. Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association; Chairman; Parliamentary Group for World Government; Secretary General, 
World Association of Parliamentarians for World Government, London. 

28. Note to CS, 26 Feb. 1959. 

29. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gohilwad, Bombay State; social worker and President of 
the All India Panchayat Parishad. 

30. J. N. Dhamija. 

31. Robert Scott. 
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276. To E.M.S. Namboodiripad 

February 26, 1959 

My dear Namboodiripad, 

With your letter of the 9th January, you sent me a memorandum on behalf of 
the Association of Displaced Persons from Malaya, Singapore etc. I am sorry 
for the delay in sending you a reply. We wanted to enquire from the U. K. High 
Commissioner, 32 and he had gone away from Delhi. After his return, our 
Commonwealth Secretary met him. 

The High Commissioner told him that there was great pressure on the 
authorities in Malaya and Borneo to employ the nationals of these countries in 
place of foreigners. This was also so in Singapore. Normally people whose 
period of contract has expired, are replaced by nationals of the country 
concerned, unless their services are still needed. We can do little in this matter. 

We have, however, taken steps to circulate the list of the people you sent, 
to the various Ministries concerned here, more particularly, the Department of 
Mines & Fuel and the Government Shipyard. We are informed that it might be 
possible to give employment to some of them. Steps to this end will be taken. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


277. To Subimal Dutt 33 

Reference attached telegram. 34 

2. Any meeting to consider problems of Outer Space would be of little value 
if the Soviet Government does not join it. After all, the Soviet are at present the 
most advanced. For us to join such a meeting in the absence of the Soviet 
would be undesirable. Whether otherwise we should joint it or not would depend 
on circumstances, and we need not commit ourselves at this stage. 


32. Malcolm Macdonald. 

33. Note to FS, 26 Feb. 1959. 

34. The telegram of the Indian delegation to the UN to S. Dutt reported renewed talk of the 
Committee on Outer Space meeting in April or May; it wanted GOI views on its timing, 
and, given the Soviet boycott, whether India should participate. 
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(b) Bilateral Relations 
(i) Pakistan 

278. To N. R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and M. J. Desai 35 

The Soviet Ambassador 36 came to see me this evening and was with me for 
over an hour. He had recently visited our Suratgarh Farm in Ganganagar District 
of Rajasthan, where the elaborate machinery received from the Soviet Union 
had been installed. He spoke to me at some length and with warmth about this 
farm. 37 1 am sending a note separately about that. 

He then mentioned to me that nine or ten days ago the Soviet Ambassador 
in Pakistan 38 had conveyed an oral message on behalf of his Government to the 
Pakistan Foreign Office. This was in regard to the negotiations going on between 
the Pakistan Government and the U.S.A. Government about a military alliance 
which would involve bases in Pakistan territory and military equipment being 
supplied to Pakistan. He had told the Pakistan authorities that the Soviet 
Government viewed this with great concern and wished to make it clear to 
them that this would be looked upon as a hostile step by the Soviet Union as it 
was apparently made against them and they were neighbours of Pakistan. He 
had pointed out the dangerous consequences of such a step. 39 

The Ambassador then spoke to me on the Berlin issue. 40 He gave me a note 
on this subject which I attach. 


35. Note to SG, FS, CS, 4 Jan. 1959. 

36. P. K. Ponomarenko. 

37. For Nehru’s note on his conversation with the Soviet Ambassador, see pp. 441-444. 

38. I. F. Shpedko. 

39. However, the USA signed bilateral agreements with the Governments of Turkey, Pakistan 
and Iran at Ankara on 5 March 1959 confirming US support for the joint defence and 
economic efforts of the countries concerned. 

40. The Soviet Ambassador’s note of 4 January 1959 on Berlin complained of Western 
insistence on continuing the occupation of the city in violation of the Potsdam Agreements. 
This was part of the militarisation of West Germany and its becoming a NATO base. 
Instead the Soviet Union wanted to convert West Berlin into an independent political 
unit — a demilitarised free city.” If nothing happened, the Soviet Union would hand over 
East Berlin to the German Democratic Republic. 
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279. To M.J. Desai 41 

I have read this letter from our High Commissioner at Karachi. 42 1 think that we 
should point out to the All India Radio that, being the Government agency, they 
should avoid all broadcasts running down the Pakistan Government or creating 
ill-will between the two countries. You have already written to the Director- 
General, All India Radio. 43 You should see him and make this further clear. In 
particular, the Calcutta and Jullundur broadcasts should be referred to in this 
connection. 

2 . As for our Kashmir station, you might mention this also to them, though 
this station is not wholly amenable to what we tell them, and the Kashmir 
Government has its say in the matter. 


41. Note to CS, 7 Jan. 1959. File No. 15(18)-Pak-UI/58,p.9/Note, MEA. 

42. Rajeshwar Dayal wrote to M. J. Desai on 2 January 1959 about press propaganda on 
both sides. He had spoken to Manzur Qadir, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, who 
assured him that the negative tone would be corrected. Qadir had difficulty reining in 
editors who were childish enough to insist on using the term Bharat for India; he then 
complained about some of the Indian press, especially Blitz and New Age , but was 
reassured when their relatively low standing was pointed out. Both sides had been 
keeping dossiers of hostile press comment on each other. Dayal suggested reviving the 
Indo-Pakistan Information Consultative Committee which had been set up under the 
Nehru-Liaquat Agreement and Qadir, while sceptical at first, agreed to try it out. Qadir 
complained especially about All India Radio. The Calcutta station was beaming propaganda 
to East Pakistan that it was a colony of West Pakistan, it was inflaming caste Hindus 
against Pakistan, and that the GOC, East Pakistan, Major General Umrao Khan, had 
differences with his superiors. All this suggested Indian machinations to split East 
Pakistan from the West. The Jullundur( Jalandhar) station on the other hand denounced 
Ayub Khan as another Hitler and that Pakistan would collapse. While Dayal promised to 
examine the issues, he countered with complaints against vituperation from Radio Azad 
Kashmir. “Mr Qadir said that he himself resented the nature of those broadcasts, but was 
told that they were only replying to Radio Srinagar.” They agreed that this propaganda 
war must end. Dayal also raised the question of the border incidents which “had not 
appreciably abated”; and the refusal of visas to 25 Dev Samaj pilgrims to visit Lahore. He 
contrasted this with the elaborate arrangements being made by India for the 3000 or so 
Pakistani pilgrims likely to visit Ajmer Sharif. 

43. J. C. Mathur. 
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280. To B. C. Roy 

January 13, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of the 5th January reached me when I was at Nagpur. 44 Today I 
received the West Bengal Assembly and Council proceedings which you have 
been good enough to send me. 

There is not much point in our entering into an argument over this issue. 
Some of the statements made in the West Bengal Assembly surprise me. What 
surprises me still more is the whole tone of the debate and some of the speeches 
made on behalf of Government. 

So far as the legal and constitutional requirements are concerned, we have 
been consulting our Law authorities and we are consulting them again. In 
regard to the Cooch-Behar enclaves, 45 we have had long correspondence with 
the West Bengal Government as you know. 

As for certain boundary disputes resulting from rival interpretations of the 
previous Awards, I give below a note prepared by the Commonwealth Secretary: 
“P. M. will remember that at the end of the Secretaries’ meeting in Karachi 
I made certain proposals for settlement of some of the minor disputes to 
the Pakistan Foreign Secretary. He said that he would consider them in 
consultation with his colleagues and give the reactions of the Government 
of Pakistan during the Prime Ministers’ meeting at Delhi. The two Prime 
Ministers directed, after their discussions on the morning of 10th September, 
1958, that the two Secre-taries should get together and discuss various 
proposals for settlement. I asked Baig, the Pakistan Foreign Secretary, 
whether he would like to meet me with his colleagues. He said that he 
would like to have a meeting between just the two of us and that our 
colleagues could be called in later. When I met him in my room on the 


44. Roy’s main concern in his letter of 5 January 1959 was whether the West Bengal 
Government had been consulted over the territorial adjustments with Pakistan. He claimed 
that M. J. Desai, the Commonwealth Secretary, and M. S. A. Baig, Pakistan Foreign 
Secretary, had agreed between themselves about the Berubari partition and that it was 
only with reference to the nature of the partition that their [West Bengal officials] 
opinion was asked and not as to whether there should be a partition at all. The further 
and vexed question was whether a territory which had been administered as a part of 
West Bengal before the Constitution came into force could be transferred without an 
amendment of the Constitution. 

45. For details of these Indian and Pakistani enclaves, see Nehru s note ot 23 April 1958 in 
SWJN/SS/42/pp. 617-618. 
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10th, the Pakistan Foreign Secretary referred to the proposals I had left 
with him and made counter-proposals which included division of the 
Berubari Union. After listening to his proposals I told him that I must get 
the representatives of the State Governments, who had already assembled 
in the Committee Room, and get their reactions to the counter-proposals. 
The Chief Secretary, West Bengal, 46 Chief Secretary, Assam, 47 and the Chief 
Secretary, Tripura, 48 were called in from our side and the Pakistan Foreign 
Secretary called in the Chief Secretary, East Pakistan. 49 When the counter- 
proposals made by Pakistan were explained to the Chief Secretaries, the 
West Bengal and the Assam Chief Secretaries said that they would like to 
consult their Directors of Land Records and other officials. The Chief 
Secretary, West Bengal, said that the proposals regarding the West Bengal- 
East Pakistan boundary were practical but he would consult his colleagues. 
I told him that there were two Cooch-Behar enclaves shown on the map as 
adjoining the Berubari Union No. 12 and any decision regarding Berubari 
Union required careful consideration because of the question of access to 
these enclaves. Shri Ray, Chief Secretary, West Bengal, consulted his 
colleagues and on return stated that the division of the Berubari Union 
should be so made as to allow for communications to be maintained with 
one of the Cooch-Behar enclaves to be retained by West Bengal, the other 
enclave along with half of the Berubari Union going to East Pakistan. This 
was agreed to by the Pakistan Foreign Secretary and a formula for division 
of the Berubari Union was worked out in consultation with the West Bengal 
officials and incorporated in the recommendations of the Secretaries.” 
While it is perfectly true that the constitutional position was and is as you 
mention it, that is, that the adjustment of international boundaries is a matter 
for the Centre, it is obviously desirable and necessary to confer with the State 
Governments concerned in all such matters. It was never my intention to come 
to any decision in regard to these matters without the fullest consultation and, 
as far as possible, the agreement of the West Bengal Government. You will 
remember the long correspondence we have had with the West Bengal 
Government about the Cooch-Behar enclaves. We did not wish to take any 
step unless the West Bengal Government agreed. 

46. S. N. Ray. 

47. S. K. Datta. 

48. N. M. Patnaik, Chief Commissioner of Tripura. 

49. Aziz Ahmed was Chief Secretary of East Pakistan at the time of this meeting. When 
Ayub Khan assumed full powers in Pakistan on 28 October 1958, he was made the 
Secretary General, Cabinet Division and Deputy Martial Law Administrator. 
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I have naturally looked at the maps and charts concerning these boundary 
disputes on many occasions. But I do not pretend to be an expert on them and 
I have to rely on the advice given to me. As the Chief Secretary of West Bengal 
was here throughout our talks with the Pakistan people, I naturally thought that 
every action that we had taken was with his approval. In fact I enquired on 
several occasions whether he and other Bengal officials were being consulted 
or not. I am quite sure that I would not have come to an agreement on any 
subject with the Pakistan people if objections were raised in regard to it on 
behalf of the West Bengal Government. 

It must be remembered that all these points of dispute stem from the Awards. 
The question is not, therefore, one of transferring territory, but of interpreting 
an Award and then adjusting the boundaries accordingly. In regard to the Berubari 
Union, I was told that our case was by no means clear and it was conceivable 
that an impartial authority might decide against us. It was because of this that 
we thought it advisable to accept the proposal made to us. 

As a matter of fact, I offered to the Pakistan Prime Minister to refer every 
undecided point to an impartial authority. I was not very keen on doing so as I 
was by no means sure of the strength of our case in regard to some matters. 
When Firoz Khan Noon refused to accept this kind of arbitration, I was on the 
whole relieved . 50 

In particular, the point to remember is that an adjustment resulting from an 
interpretation of Radcliffe or Bagge Award is not to be considered a transfer of 
territory from one country to another. It is only after this interpretation that 
one can say to what country it should belong. However, the law points will be 
considered by the proper authorities. 

We have been advised that in accordance with this viewpoint the question 
of the Berubari Union need not be brought up before Parliament as it is one of 
interpretation. But, in view of what has happened, I propose to bring it before 
Parliament when we consider the question of the Cooch-Behar enclaves. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


50. See also SWJN/SS/44/pp.549-557. 
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281. To N. R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt 51 

I enclose an Intelligence report on military preparedness and alliances of 
Pakistan. 

As you know, the Soviet Government has been repeatedly and rather 
strongly drawing the attention of the Pakistan Government to their proposed 
agreement with the U.S., more especially in regard to missile launching sites, 
nuclear weapons, etc. We have occasionally in general terms expressed our 
concern at the U.S. military aid to Pakistan and we have been told that this is 
not very much. All this is very vague on both sides. 

I think that we should continue to press this point and should do so more 
specifically. We need not send a formal note on the subject, but we should 
speak to the U.S. Ambassador. 5 

In particular, we should draw his attention to the information we have 
received that the new U.S.-Pakistan Agreement includes the supply of “non- 
conventionaT weapons and equipment and the setting up of missile launching 
sites. It envisages atomic support including weapons, equipment and personnel. 
Further that special constructional activity is proceeding in Chitral, Gilgit etc. 
which belong to that part of Kashmir State which is in the occupation of 
Pakistan. According to our information, bases are being established in Pakistan 
as well as in the Kashmir area under Pakistan for delivering atomic attacks. 
Also that Pakistan is getting 225 Sabre aircraft which will be formed into 9 
Squadrons of 12 aircraft each and a large reserve, and in addition two 
Reconnaissance Squadrons. 

All this is very considerable help. But what concerns us most is the possibility 
of “non-conventionaT weapons being given and nuclear or missile launching 
sites being put up in Pakistan. 


51. Note to SG and FS, 16 Jan. 1959. 

52. Ellsworth Bunker. 
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282. To M. J. Desai 53 

I agree with you generally and you might point this out to our High Commissioner 
in Karachi. M You might tell him that what our Ambassador in Washington said 
was not due to any special direction from us. He did this on his own initiative 
because of our general approach to these problems which he knows well. We 
can hardly criticise him for his forthright statement. 55 

We have to remember that our approach is two-fold: always to be friendly 
and courteous in our talks with Pakistan or in our references to Pakistan, and 
at the same time to make clear our position in regard to certain important 
matters. 

283. To M. J. Desai 56 

With reference to Shri Harishwar Dayal's' letter of January 8th. giving some 
figures of possible American help to Pakistan, one fact has to be borne in mind. 
There is the direct aid for military purposes out of the appropriations made 
through Congress. I understand, however, that money coming from the Defence 
Budget of the United States is not included in this aid. The appropriations are 
made for the defence services in the United States, and they can spend them 
on building air-fields or other purposes in Pakistan. I am not. of course, certain 
of this, but this was pointed out to me once, and it might be borne in mind. 


53. Note toCS. 21 Jan. 1 959. 

54. Rajcshwar Dayal. 

55. On 15 January 1959. the Wishington Post had reported M. C. Chagla’s speech ai the 
Economic Club in New York. The United Press despatch, captioned "India's Envoy Hits 
U.S. Aid to Pakistan", quoted Chagla: “India is not neutral in its views of the world but 
it does believe that the solution to the cold war is ‘more tolerance and understanding and 
not more armaments'." 

56. Note to CS. 24 Jan. 1959. 

57. Minister in the Indian Embassy in Washington. 
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284. To Eugene R. Black 58 

February 6, 1959 

Dear Mr. Black, 59 

Thank you for your message on the subject of arrangements for the carrying 
out of river surveys to ensure adequate maintenance of the Ferozepore 
Headworks which I received from our Ambassador in Washington on 3rd 
February. 60 

2. I understand that Gulhati 61 has kept the Bank authorities informed about 
the exchange of correspondence on this subject between the Indian and Pakistani 
officials. 

3. I agree with you that adequate maintenance of the Ferozepore 
Headworks is essential if normal supplies of the Dipalpur Canal (in Pakistan) 
and of the Eastern and Bikaner Canals (in India) are to be safeguarded during 
the coming kharif season. We have been carrying out the necessary river surveys 
each year to ensure adequate maintenance but our river survey operations this 
season have been suspended due to the persistent obstruction of the Pakistani 
Border Police since November 1958. 

4. Our High Commissioner 62 has recently discussed this matter with the 
Pakistan Foreign Minister 63 and also given him a note on 23rd January. 64 I 
enclose a copy for your information. 

58. File No. 4(l)-Pak-III/59, Part I, pp.68-72/corr., MEA. Also available in JN Collection 
and File No. (8)-CWD/58, Ministry of Irrigation (IT Section) 1958. 

59. President, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

60. Black had written that it should be possible for the two Special Irrigation Commissioners 
to work out together satisfactory arrangements for the river survey for adequate 
maintenance of Ferozepore Headworks; and that he was sending a similar message to the 
President of Pakistan. 

61. N. D. Gulhati, Chief Engineer (Special) and ex-officio Joint Secretary to the Government 
of India in charge of technical and secretarial work relating to the Canal Waters dispute. 

62. Rajeshwar Dayal. 

63. Manzur Qadir. 

64. The note explained that the river survey of the Ferozepore Headworks after the flood 
season had been a regular annual feature ever since the Headworks were built. Some 
misunderstanding had arisen on the part of Pakistan Border Police when these annual 
survey operations took place in 1957 but the work was completed in the normal way in 
early October. 1957. The note gave details of the correspondence between the officials of 
Indian and Pakistan Government and Pakistan’s proposal for “a joint survey of the river 
up-stream of the Headworks” and Pakistan Foreign Scretary M.S.A. Baig’s letter of 13 
January 1959 stating that “the Government of Pakistan were prepared to permit the 
Indian Irrigation Staff to undertake ‘this technical work’ this year subject to four specific 
conditions”. 
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5. The Pakistani local authorities have, on one pretext or another, been 
trying to interfere with the effective maintenance of the Ferozepore Headworks 
throughout the last few years. You would recall, in this connection, our 
correspondence in 1956 when a similar situation was created in connection 
with certain repairs to the Ferozepore Headworks. 65 We have taken and will 
continue to take all measures necessary to discharge effectively our responsibility 
for the maintenance of the Ferozepore Headworks and to ensure that supplies 
to the cultivators, both in India and Pakistan, who depend upon the canal system 
taking off from these Headworks, are not adversely affected. 

6. Pakistanis have, unauthorisedly, been occupying 6,000 acres of Indian 
territory beyond the boundary line fixed under the Radcliffe Award. We have 
respected the status quo and not disturbed this unauthorised occupation. We 
cannot, however, permit any further encroachment of our sovereign territorial 
rights. 

7. The problem of river surveys and normal maintenance vital to the 
welfare and well-being of Pakistani and Indian cultivators has been unnecessarily 
complicated by the Pakistan authorities making unjustified claims to Indian 
territory and interfering, through their Border Police with the normal river surveys 
and maintenance work. The difficulty that has arisen is not of our making. We 
do not want to raise any territorial claim in this indirect way. 66 

8. You will see from the concluding portion of para 10 of the note given 
by our High Commissioner to the Pakistan Foreign Minister that we have stated 
categorically that these river surveys and maintenance operations do not, in 
any way, affect the position regarding the territorial dispute in this region which 
is to be discussed and settled separately. I cannot see what more we can do. It 
is for the Pakistan Government to take necessary action to restrain their Border 


65. See SWJN/SS/32/pp. 311-312, 315-316, 325. 

66. In reply to the question whether the President of Pakistan, in a speech on 25 December 
1958 in Karachi, held India responsible for delay in settling Kashmir and Canal Water 
disputes and threatened to settle the matters by other means, Lakshmi Menon said in the 
Rajya Sabha on 1 1 February 1959: “The President of Pakistan spoke in Urdu on the 
occasion [25 December 1958 in Karachi]. Two official texts of the speech were issued, 
the second in supersession of the first. According to the first text, the President stated, as 
regards Kashmir, that there was a limit to Pakistan’s patience, and as regards the Canal 
Water dispute, that there were ways of honourable death open to Pakistanis other than 
dying from hunger and thirst. The second text omitted these references and contained 
nothing that could be regarded as a threat of war.” 
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Police from interfering with the river survey operations in Indian territory. I 
earnestly hope that the Foreign Minister of Pakistan who has been studying 
this case will take necessary action to this end. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


285. To M. J. Desai 67 

I really do not understand why the Bihar Government should continue to reserve 
beds for East Pakistan when they have not sent any new patient after December 
1950. It will hardly be feasible to get any money from East Pakistan for this 
period from 1951 onwards when they sent no new patients except perhaps for 
the old patients who might have continued. It is obvious, therefore, that no 
further beds should be reserved for East Pakistan, but in case there are some 
patients there already from East Pakistan, they should not be turned out. 

2. I think you should write to the Bihar Government telling them that 
they need not keep any beds reserved for East Pakistan now. In case there is 
some old patient, of course, he should be continued. The beds allotted in the 
Mental Hospital to East Pakistan should be re-adjusted among the participating 
States in India, 

3 . As for the arrears due from East Pakistan, this matter will have to be 
taken up by the Government of India, Finance Ministry. Meanwhile, our Finance 
Ministry agrees in principle to the Centre taking over expenditure pending 
recovery from East Pakistan. 

4. You should send a copy of your letter to the Health Ministry and ask 
them to proceed on the lines indicated. 


67. Note to CS, 10 Feb. 1959. 
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286. Berubari in Lok Sabha 68 

Shri Rameshwar Tantia 69 and 16 others: 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that West Bengal Assembly has passed a unanimous 
resolution for retaining Berubari in India; and 

(b) if so, Government’s reactions thereto? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) Yes. 

(b) A Bill relating to this matter will be placed before Parliament where 
every aspect of this question will no doubt be discussed. 

Shri Rameshwar Tantia: As the question involves very important 
constitutional points, is it the intention of the Government to refer the 
matter to the Supreme Court for opinion? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The point that might have arisen was whether it required 
legislation or not. We have decided, therefore, for various reasons anyhow, to 
put it before, Parliament. The question of any other constitutional point does 
not arise at all. 

Shri Atal Bihari Vajpayee: 70 Under Article 3 of the Constitution, if the borders 
of any state are to be changed, the move must come from the President 
who in turn must ascertain views of the State legislature. May I know if 
the views of the West Bengal Legislature were ascertained before the 
honourable Prime Minister entered into an agreement with the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan and if not, I should like to know under what Article of the 
Constitution or under what law the Prime Minister thinks that he has 
authority to transfer Indian territory to Pakistan without ascertaining the 
wishes of the people living there. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member makes certain assumptions. I entirely 
agree with him that where any territory of India is to be taken out of India, it is 


68. 13 Feb. 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXV, cols 826-829. 

69. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Sikar, Rajasthan. 

70. Jan Sangh, Lok Sabha MP from Balrampur, Uttar Pradesh. 
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a very serious matter and every care should be taken that it is done according 
to the Constitution and the law. But, the question that arises in all those matters 
is whether a certain part of area is a territory of India or not. I am not going 
into the merits of the question. The main thing has been in these border disputes, 
whether they belong to India or Pakistan, whether according to certain awards, 
certain interpretation of those awards they come here or there. Therefore, 
border disputes are not normally put in that category to which the hon. Member 
refers. 

Mr. Speaker : 71 Shri H. N. Mukeijee. 

Shri Vajpayee: There is a supplementary arising out of the reply. 

Mr. Speaker: All right. Shri H. N. Mukerjee. 

Shri H. N. Mukeijee: Since the Nehru-Noon Agreement 72 definitely envisaged 
exchange of enclaves and this is stated in a document so authoritative as 
the President’s Address, may I know if the Prime Minister will be ready — 
— I am very serious about it — may I know if the Prime Minister will be 
ready to modify if the terms of the agreement and to see that Berubari is 
retained in the Indian Union and not given over to Pakistan for the very 
good reason that as a matter of fact Berubari is not an enclave and there 
can be no question of its transfer to Pakistan? It is a matter of fact. If that 
is so, would he modify the agreement and come before Parliament with a 
modified settlement? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I entirely agree with the hon. Member. Berubari is not 
an enclave. Nobody can call it an enclave since it is not. And the President’s 
Address does not refer to Berubari as an enclave at all. The President’s Address 
has not gone into detail. If the hon. Member refers to it, one part of the 
President’s Address, as far as I remember, refers to enclaves and another part 
refers to the Nehru-Noon Agreement and the arrangements arrived at. We are 
not treating this as an enclave at all. As for the other argument, that would be 
rather going into the merits and I hope that this House and the other will go 
fully into this question so that a right decision may be arrived at. 


71. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 
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Shri Mahavir Tyagi: On a point of order, since Berubari was a territory 
which immediately before the commencement of the Constitution was 
comprised in the State of West Bengal, it has become part of India as such 
and any legislation either from the State or from this Parliament cannot 
part with any territory unless the Constitution which defines finally the 
boundaries of India is amended. In Article 1, it is mentioned, “India, that is 
Bharat, shall be a Union of States. The territory of India shall comprise the 
territories of the States 

Mr. Speaker: What I suggest is 

Shri Mahavir Tyagi: ... the territories of the States 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. The hon. Member will kindly hear me. This is 
only a question. So far as the actual transfer is concerned, a Bill will be 
brought up here. This point of order can certainly be raised that this House 
has no jurisdiction unless the Constitution is amended and so on. Therefore, 
he would not invite me to give an answer so far as this matter is concerned. 
There can be honest difference of opinion regarding this matter. Article 4 
deals with a different question that so far as boundaries are concerned, a 
law can be brought here. There can be difference of opinion regarding this 
matter. But, let us not go into this question as to whether this is legal or not 
legal, what kind of procedure is to be adopted, whether the Constitution 
has to be amended or not. All this will be a subject matter then and a 
discussion will be allowed at the time when the Bill is brought before this 
House. 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: May I know whether it has been brought to 
the notice of the hon. Prime Minister that the map on which discussions 
took place between him and the Prime Minister of Pakistan was not a 
correct map, that the placing of Deviganj is not where it is in the map and 
therefore, whether the hon. Prime Minister will look into the entire matter 
and reconsider it before formulating the Bill? Once the Bill comes, it will be 
a question of prestige. 

Shri Mahavir Tyagi: No question of prestige. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Lady Member goes into actual merits. It 
is rather a complicated matter of maps and revenue records and various 
claims made, and counter-claims etc. It is hardly possible to deal with it in 
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question and answer, but I can assure her and the House that we are 
deeply concerned in this matter, and we shall consider every aspect of it 
with the greatest care. 

287. To Subroto Mukherjee 73 

I do not think that the answer to (c) and (d) of the question is adequate even 
though it is technically correct. We brought this matter to the attention of the 
UN Chief Military Observer. 74 1 think that his verdict or reply should be 
mentioned. 

2. Thus (c) should be as follows: 

“No enquiries were made from the Pakistan Government in this regard, 
but a complaint was lodged with the UN Chief Military Observer who said 
that it was not possible to fix the identity of the aircraft. He added, however, 
that in regard to two of our complaints, the aircraft did fly as alleged by us. 
It was, however, very difficult to identify jet aircraft flying at very high 
altitudes, and any enquiry was not likely to produce practical results 
commensurate with the time and expense involved.” 

3. You can see me about this matter, if you like, on 24th February 
at 11-30 A.M. in External Affairs. 

288. Firing by Pakistan Troops 75 

Mr. Speaker: I have received notice of an adjournment motion from Shri 
Hem Barua 76 regarding the serious and grave situation arising out of Pakistan 
troops firing resulting in death of an Indian national. 7 This is a continuing 
affair and it is stated that all steps are being taken. Has the hon. Prime 
Minister anything further to say in the matter? 

Shri Hem Barua: May I make a humble submission, Sir? It is very often 
said that this is a continuing matter. It is a continuing matter and it has 


72. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 547-558. 

73. Note to Chief of Air Staff, 21 Feb 1959. 

74. Lt.-General Robert H. Nimmo. 

75. 23 Feb. 1959. Lo/t Sabha Debates. Second Series. Vol. XXVI. cols 2423-2427. 

76. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Gauhati. Assam. 

77. This was in Karimganj on the Assam-East Pakistan border. 
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resulted in the death of an Indian national on the 18th February due to 
injuries sustained from firing — his name is Munawar Ali. The news is that 
a woman in the kitchen is also having injuries due to Pakistan bullets coming 
in on the 21st February. There is dislocation of normal life there, and 
people are evacuating from those areas, and every day telegrams are pouring 
in. I have got those telegrams. And there are telegrams even from the 
Chairman of the Local Board in Karimganj which say that normal life is 
completely dislocated, and there is dislocation of even postal service. If 
matters are allowed to continue like this — and continuance of a matter like 
this is reflection on the Government as well — people there are sure to lose 
morale and they are sure to lose faith in the Government. This is what is 
happening. 

In Kanpur, the Defence Minister made a statement that we can tolerate 
foolishness to a degree on the part of others. This is not a case of tolerating 
foolishness on the part of Pakistan. This is a case of adopting measures to 
stop this altogether, because the conditions prevailing there are of utter 
helplessness and of insecurity to life and property. Those conditions cannot 
be judged from the citadels of Delhi. It is the people there who are suffering, 
people are dying. Munawar Ali has died on the 19th, and a woman is about 
to die. There is complete dislocation of normal life. 

I would like the Prime Minister to go to that area. Often I feel, rightly 
or wrongly I do not know, it is because that frontier is so much neglected 
that it has not been able to attract the attention of the Prime Minister or of 
the Home Minister or of the Government. If it were any other State in the 
Republic of India, possibly the Prime Minister would have rushed to the 
place to give succour and relief to the people there. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
First of all, as regards the facts, as you were pleased to say, firing has been 
continuing for some time. There is no doubt that, as a result of this firing, one 
person named Mohonar Ali.... 

Shri Hem Barua: Munawar Ali. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: However that is pronounced, of Kurikhola was injured 
by a bullet on the 17th February and died the next day; also that a lady named 
Kotai, wife of Golakram Namasudra of Ulukandi, was hit on the wrist by a 
Pakistani bullet while washing her clothes on the 17th February; and further 
that one Ramija Bibi of Himindpura was hit by a bullet on the chest while sitting 
in the verandah of her house. 
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These are deplorable incidents, and I naturally share the concern of the 
hon. Member and others about this. It is unfortunate that a person should be 
hit, but the more unfortunate thing is that this kind of firing continues. If firing 
continues, there is always danger of people being hit. It is rather surprising that 
days and days of widespread firing should result, fortunately, in only a few 
casualties. 

How, the hon. Member says that we ignore this part of the country or this 
border. That, surely, is hardly justified. I do not quite know what he would 
have us do, quite apart from our taking any steps or not taking them vis-a-vis 
Pakistan — that is a different matter. What are we to do? A border is protected 
in the military sense, in the police sense and the like — and it is protected, I 
claim, perfectly protected — but when people fire from across the border, (it is 
very seldom that the border has been crossed; if it is crossed, it is a few yards 
here and there) the normal reply is, if one wants to do it, to fire across that 
border. The normal reply is given, and just as, unfortunately some people are 
hit on this side, some people are hit on this side, some people are hit on the 
other side. It is folly, I admit, but it is so. One or two Pakistanis are hit, one or 
two persons on this side. The whole thing seems rather extraordinarily childish, 
because the Pakistan people are not going to coerce India into some policy by 
a little firing on the border. I have no explanation of it. 

But the point is, apart from what we are doing now, it is not clear to me 
what the honourable Member would like us to do. He wants me to go there. If 
I went there — I will gladly go there — I do not quite know what I would do on 
the border, a border of hundreds of miles. If I spent 

Shri Hem Barua: At least that sector of the border which is involved in 
firing. % 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: At the moment Shri M. J. Desai, our 
Commonwealth Secretary, is having talks regarding the borders of West 
Pakistan with the authorities in Pakistan. Could this matter also not be 
discussed over there and something done about it? Before we start talking 
about another border, first the firing across this border has to be stopped. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Of course, this matter will be raised. This particular 
point is going to be raised strongly, quite apart from any border settlement — 
that is a different thing. This kind of thing goes beyond that. Settlement or no 
settlement, there should be a measure of decency about these matters. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know what relief measures are brought to the 
people who are facing the Pakistani bullets? 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. It is for the Assam Government and 
others, no doubt, and the military. The question of relief, if I may say so, 
hardly arises except where somebody, unfortunately, has been hit. 

Mr. Speaker: However unfortunate it might he, no concrete measures have 
been suggested. The hon. Prime Minister is certainly willing to adopt all 
those measures, and all measures are being adopted, except waging war 
with Pakistan. 

Shri Hem Barua: It makes us very sad and concerned. 

Mr. Speaker: It is unfortunate. It is no doubt a continuing affair, and it is 
only, incidentally, a thing which has been going on, however unfortu-nate 
it may be, it cannot be the subject matter of an adjournment motion. There 
may be other remedies. Therefore, I am not called upon to give my consent 
to this adjournment motion. 


(ii) Afghanistan 

289. To Subimal Dutt 78 

I think that informally we should give some reply to the Afghan Government to 
the suggestion they have made. You may do this here to the Afghan Ambassador 79 
and our Ambassador in Kabul 80 may follow it up. 

Our position in regard to the military assistance being given by the United 
States to Pakistan is perfectly clear. We have repeatedly expressed our concern 
at it here and in Washington. Our policy in regard to any kind of military pacts 
or assurances is also clear. We have been against these anywhere in the world 
because we have felt that these military pacts, instead of helping, only increase 
the tensions. So far as Pakistan is concerned, we have, as the Afghan Government 
well knows, many difficult problems to deal with and the relations of India 
with Pakistan are far from happy. If, however, we entered into military arrange- 
ments with Afghanistan or any other country, that would not only be against 
our firm policy, but would become an excuse for further military aid to be sent 

78. Note to FS, 17 Jan. 1959. 

79. Sardar Ala General Mohamad Omer. 

80. S. N. Haksar. 
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to Pakistan. It would not lessen tensions, but increase them and, therefore, 
increase the danger to Afghanistan, 

The relations between India and Afghanistan are close and friendly and 
this itself is of help to both the countries. The best course would be for us to 
keep in close touch with each other in regard to such matters and take such 
diplomatic or other steps from time to time that may be considered necessary. 

290. Welcome to Mohammad Daud Khan 81 

Your Royal Highness , 82 it gives us very great pleasure to welcome you here in 
Delhi and India today . 83 Last year, we had the honour and privilege of welcoming 
His Majesty the King of Afghanistan . 84 Now this visit of yours is in continuation 
of that and will, I am sure bring our two countries even nearer to each other. 
We are old friends, our two countries, and our connections go back to thousands 
of years. It is a long history. Ever since India became independent, we have 
drawn closer to each other in many ways as is natural because of our old 
contacts, common interests and broadly common outlook on world problems. 
Therefore, we welcome you most heartily and warmly and hope that during 
your brief stay in India you will see something of what we are doing in this 
country and tell us something of what is happening in Afghanistan so that our 
understanding and regard for each other may grow. I welcome you once again. 

291 . In Honour of Mohammad Daud 85 

Your Royal Highness, Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

When I was waiting at our airport today eagerly expecting your Highness’s 
arrival, my mind went back to the long past of our countries. When your 

81. At Palam Airport, New Delhi, 5 Feb. 1959. From the National Herald , 6 Feb. 1959. 

82. Sardar Mohammad Daud Khan ( 1 909- 1 978); Afghan politician; a cousin and brother-in- 
law of King Zahir Shah; Minister of Defence, 1946-53; Prime Minister, 1953-63; debarred, 
along with other members of the royal family, from political activity by the new 
constitution, 1964; deposed the King in 1973, declared himself President of Afghanistan; 
killed in coup of 1978. 

83. He was accompanied by the Minister for Mines and Industry, Mohammad Yusuf, and 
the Deputy Minister for Planning, Abdul Hai Aziz, on eight-day tour of India. 

84. King Zahir Shah had visited India in February 1959. 

85. Banquet speech. New Delhi, 5 Feb. 1959, AIR tapes, NMML. 
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Highness arrived, and I saw the word inscribed on your Highness’s aircraft 
Ariana, I was again reminded of the long ages during which we were connected. 

It was inevitable that we should be so connected because we were neighbours, 
and geography is a powerful thing which cannot be ignored. But apart from 
that, these long ages of contact, sometimes of conflict too, but never-theless, 
trade, cultural and other contacts which affected each other so much, came to 
my mind. Then I thought of the period relatively short in our long history when 
we were rather cut off from each other, because we were under foreign rule 
and your Highness’s country was also faced with many difficulties, and other 
great countries from the far were pressing in on your Highness’s country. 
Then came another change when we became independent; and not only we, 
but the change came all over Asia and in Africa also. 

Now, we live in this period of change and any one can see that one of the 
major aspects of the modem world, apart from the tremendous discoveries of 
science which are changing it, one of the major aspects has been this re- 
awakening of the hundreds of millions of people in Asia and the new life that is 
coursing from the veins of the people of Africa. I am not quite sure if people in 
other continents have fully realised the strength and the vigour of this new life 
and also, of course, of the tremendous difficulties that have to be faced by 
these countries of Asia. 

We became independent, and as a result of that other things happened 
which separated our two countries. The Partition of India separated direct 
boundaries and direct contacts. But that made little difference to our age long 
community of interests, and our old friendship survived. And ever since then 
we have grown closer to each other for a variety of reasons, among them 
being mutual interest which is always a powerful reason. The long memory of 
our past contacts was there and the moment it was possible to renew them, we 
renewed them. And then came, as I said, mutual interest. Ever since then in the 
many important matters that affect the world there has been a very great 
community of interests between our two countries. Both our countries decided 
that we should not in the modem international conflicts become a part of them; 
become associated with what has been known as the ‘cold war’, and the 
military alliances and blocs of great and respected countries. And so there was 
this basic identity of views in regard to these unfortunate developments of the 
modern world. That also brought us nearer to each other and so we have 
followed these policies in spite of difficulties and pressures, and whether at the 
United Nations or elsewhere, we have often seen eye to eye with each other. 
For all these reasons it has always been a pleasure to us to welcome distinguished 
visitors from Afghanistan. 

Last year we had the privilege of welcoming His Majesty the King of 
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Afghanistan who during his brief stay here won all the people who met him 
with his charm and with his friendly feelings towards India. Today we have 
you your Royal Highness here and we are happy to have you as our distinguished 
and honoured guest, and if I may say so, our friend. Your visit here has been 
long awaited. You have been here in the past, rather many years ago, to Delhi, 
as your Royal Highness was telling me, when the first foundations of this 
New Delhi were being laid and the rest was a wilderness. Well, that wilderness 
has been encroached upon now and New Delhi has grown up into a big city 
and the centre of this Republic of ours. But even though that might be the 
nerve centre, the country is big and is not like New Delhi. It is a country of 
small villages, small towns and a few big towns, and we have to struggle 
against the burden of ages, the burden of poverty of our people, and because 
of that we labour to remove it. We have our plans, the five year plans and the 
like, and your Royal Highness knows every well that when such problems face 
a nation, even progress itself brings difficulties and great problems. The moment 
one solves one problem, others appear on the scene. So, we are struggling, but 
struggling with good heart and with faith and confidence in our country and in 
our people. And if I may say so, in the friendship and cooperation of our 
friends elsewhere, and more especially your country. 

We have seen in the past decade this growing friendship between the 
countries of Asia even though sometimes they differ from each other. As between 
Afghanistan and India I cannot remember any point of real difference and it is 
odd that when two countries have no particular points of difference, they take 
each other for granted. There is not much to argue, because we agree more or 
less. And that has been the case with India and Afghanistan in these ten or 
twelve years. We may have discussed occasionally matters of trade or some 
other minor matters, but broadly speaking, we have always been in agreement, 
and this has been a great satisfaction to us. So if your Royal Highness comes 
here today, we should like you to feel that you are among friends, among 
people who not only wish your country well, but who wish your country and 
our country to cooperate with each other, to help each other and to march 
together to the many common goals that we have together with other countries. 

Today, the biggest thing is peace in the world, because without that no 
country is going to progress and indeed, every country might meet with disaster. 
And after that comes the advancement and progress of the countries of Asia, 
of your country and our country, in this work to which your Royal Highness is 
devoted in your country and we are devoted in our country, we may be of help 
to each other. And certainly our friendship itself gives us strength, and so, we 
welcome you here with all goodwill and friendship, and we hope that after 
your brief stay in India when your Royal Highness goes back to Afghanistan, 
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you will carry our good wishes to His Majesty the King and to the people of 
Afghanistan. 

May I ask your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, to drink to the good 
health of His Royal Highness. 

292. Civic reception 86 

Afghans Want to Progress 
In Peace, Says Daud 

BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 

Sardar Mohammad Daud, Prime Minister of Afghanistan, told the citizens of 
Delhi on Saturday that as in India we in Afghanistan want to improve our lot in 
an atmosphere of peace and tranquility. 

The Prime Minister was replying to an address of welcome that the 
Corporation presented him at a civic reception at Diwan-e-Am in Red Fort. 

Sardar Daud said that from ancient times there had existed between India 
and Afghanistan friendly, cultural and economic relations which became stronger 
with the passage of time. Only two centuries of colonialism on the sub-continent 
had led to a temporary break in those happy relations. Now that India is free, 
he was confident that the two countries, pursuing a policy of strict non- 
alignment, would enable each other to fulfil the task of reconstruction and 
maintain friendly relations with the rest of the world. 

Through sustained efforts and sacrifices, Sardar Daud continued, many 
of the countries of Asia and Africa had attained freedom from colonialism. 
They all adhered to the principles of the United Nations Charter to further the 
cause of world peace. The achievements of India in laying the foundations of 
a strong and peaceful nation and the part it was playing to maintain global 
peace had evoked the sincere admiration of the people of Afghanistan. He 
conveyed the prayers of his people for the speedy fulfilment of India’s national 
aspirations. 

CIVIC ADDRESS 

The civic address, printed in golden letters in Hindi on the scarlet and white 
satin silk and beautifullly embroidered, read by Mrs Aruna Asaf Ali, Mayor, 

86. Speech at Red Fort, Delhi, 7 Feb. 1959. From The Statesman , 8 Feb. 1959. 
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congratulated Afghanistan on its policy of non-alignment with power blocs and 
co-operation with all nations on the basis of equality. 

Mr. Nehru, in his speech, said that the relations between India and 
Afghanistan were older than history itself. Both countries were following the 
same path so far as the major problems of the world were concerned. Both 
countries had steadfastly rejected all forms of military alliances. The partition 
of India had separated the two nations geographically but “our relations are 
stronger and deeper than ever before.” 

Mr. Nehru said that Sanskrit still continued to enjoy the status of a classical 
language in Afghanistan, being taught in schools there as Persian is in India. 
Pushtu, Afghanistan’s national language, derived much of its vocabulary from 
Sanskrit. He hoped that since the development of the two countries was more 
or less along the same lines, such visits as those of the Prime Minister and of 
the King last year, would greatly benefit the people of both nations. 

The audience hall and the big open park in front were beautifully decorated 
with flowers and were flood-lit. The Afghan Prime Minister replied in Persian 
which was later rendered into English by an aide. 

On behalf of the Corporation the Mayor presented the visiting dignitary 
with a finely carved ivory camel. 


(iil) China and Tibet 

293. To Subimal Dutt 87 

I agree. You might mention this informally to the Chinese Embassy here. 81 * I 
would have no particular objection to this message being conveyed informally 
by our Peking Embassy to the Chinese authorities. But probably your suggestion 
is the better one . 89 


87. Note to FS, 3 Jan.1959. File No. 10 (3)-EA/59, p. 1/note, MEA. 

88. Walter Lippman, editor of New York Herald Tribune , had asked B. K. Nehru to find out 
through Delhi or the Indian Embassy in Peking whether it would be possible for him to 
visit China. 

89. Dutt had suggested forwarding his request to the Chinese Embassy in Delhi. 
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294. To Subimal Dutt 90 

I have read Shri Acharya’s note and your note. 91 These are difficult problems, 
but I think the line you have suggested is the right one, and we should issue 
instructions accordingly. We shall have to keep in close touch with 
developments. 

2. I agree also that wounded and sick rebels should be given such first 
aid as we can give them at the border. Their being allowed to come in will 
produce embarrassing situations for us. I presume that our border check posts 
have first aid outfits. 

3. Army Headquarters should be informed of the position that has arisen 
or may arise. 

4. I think that we should keep the Foreign Affairs Committee informed 
of this position. I do not think it is desirable to circulate papers, but when the 
next meeting takes place, we shall tell them what the position is. 

295. To Subimal Dutt 92 

I agree that a discussion in Parliament at this stage will not be desirable. But I 
do not like asking the Speaker to disallow this question. It creates a bad 
impression on Parliament as people get to know about it. I think it should be 
possible, as you say, to give an answer to the question without embarrassing 
ourselves or the Chinese. I do not see any harm in mentioning that some 
negotiations have taken place and will be continued, though Barahoti 93 need not 
be mentioned. We might say that there are small pockets or territories on the 
border in regard to which there has been some controversy and discussions 
have taken place. In one or two of these disputed pockets, we received a 
report that some Chinese soldiers came there just when the winter set in. Owing 
to climatic conditions, it is not easy to go there till the winter is over. 


90. Note to FS, 13 Jan. 1959. 

91. For S. Dutt’s note to Nehru, see Appendix 8. 

92. Note to FS, 6 Feb. 1959. 

93. See SWJN/SS/41/p. 673. 
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2. You will no doubt exercise your ingenuity in drafting a proper answer. 
1 shall answer it myself and see that nothing further goes out. 94 


(iv) Ghana 

296. Banquet Speech 95 

Mr. Prime Minister, Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Some days ago we welcomed you here, 96 and today we are in a sense bidding 
you good-bye from Delhi at least. 97 1 am very glad that you are spending some 
more days in India and going to the southern part of this big country. I am glad 
of that, because I hope you will have some good rest there as you intend 
having, and secondly because any person who comes to India and does not go 
to the South of India has not seen India. South of India is of course an essential 
part of India, but it is a particular part of India with its own charm, and therefore 
to form some idea of India it is necessary to see both the north and the south. 
But even so, you will have seen only a small part of this country, and during the 
last many years I have seen only a part of this country in spite of efforts and a 
good deal of travelling. 

We welcomed you and you came here for a variety of reasons, personally 
as a great leader of your people and of Africa, and also as the symbol of the 
African people who are emerging into freedom. That freedom will have no 
doubt come to them. But perhaps almost the first essential of that freedom is 
not the political change that comes but the inner freedom of the spirit that 
comes to a people when they resolve to be free. I remember how our great 


94. To a question about Chinese occupation of Indian territory in Uttar Pradesh, Nehru 
replied in the Lok Sabha on 23 January 1959: “We have received reports that the Chinese 
have moved into one or two small pockets of our territory in the UP-Tibet border area 
after we withdrew our personnel from these areas in September, with the setting in of the 
winter. These areas are not accessible during winter and we have therefore not been able 
to obtain confirmation of these reports. We are in touch with the Chinese authorities and 
hope that a satisfactory solution of these minor border disputes will be found by agreement 
between the two Governments.” 

95. At a banquet given by Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime Minister of Ghana, in Nehru’s 
honour. New Delhi, 2 Jan. 1959. JN Supplementary Papers, NMML. Also available in 
leading newspapers of 4 Jan. 1959. 

96. Nkrumah was in India, 22 Dec. 1958-1 1 Jan. 1959. See also SWJN/SS/45/pp. 744-753. 

97. He visited Bangalore, Mysore, Poona and Bombay, leaving for Cairo on 8 January 1959. 
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leader Gandhiji used to tell us that you will be free when you feel free and that 
the rest will follow. I think that there is a great deal of truth in that. Any kind of 
freedom that comes by some change of circumstances without that inner feeling 
is not a very firm freedom. What one observes in Africa from a distance is that 
inner spirit of freedom rising among the people, and if that is there, the rest of 
course follow. Unfortunately we live in a world full of quarrel and trouble, 
struggle and tension, and often enough the problem is looked at, the struggle is 
looked at as between two parties involving the victory of one party and possibly 
the defeat of another which is unfortunate. If it could be so arranged that the 
victory of one party is also the victory of the other, how good it would be. I 
remember some words said by a very great son of India who lived long long 
ago, and he said: the true victory is one in which everybody is victorious and 
none is defeated. I do not know if that is feasible or possible in this world of 
ours wholly, but certainly it might be partly possible. At any rate it would be a 
good thing if we tried to gain our victories in this way even though we do not 
wholly succeed in conveying the sense of victory to all concerned. Probably 
we are arriving at a stage in the world’s affairs when there really cannot be an 
ultimate victory of one or the defeat of one without involving the defeat of so 
many, and so I hope that in this freedom of the people of Africa to which we all 
look forward so much, in this freedom there will be a sense of victory to all 
people or nearly all and not a feeling that some one has been defeated. 

Well, that is a hope which when, I do not know, will be wholly realised, 
but, at any rate, if we approach about the question in this way, it does tone 
down the bitterness of struggle. And what is more important still, when the 
struggle is ended, it leads to reconciliation much more easily than otherwise. 
You know, Mr. Prime Minister, and you have seen for yourself the amount of 
fellow feeling that there is here in India for your country and for the people of 
Africa as a whole, and your coming here has been very welcome. It would 
have been welcome in any event, but this helps not merely us, the few gathered 
here around this table or a select few in thinking of these matters, but it brings 
the question more vividly to the great masses of people and the individual 
brings it who comes and with you, in a sense, come a whiff of the Africa here 
and the beliefs and the longings and the hopes and aspirations of those people, 
and the masses of India, who had also struggled and had those hopes and 
aspirations and had a measure of satisfaction in reaching their goal for the time 
being, can easily understand that and can easily put themselves in the place of 
others, and so your coming here has been helpful in creating that feeling and 
sensation in larger numbers of our people that vivid realisation of something 
that was known to them, about which they read and intellectually appreciated, 
but now it is something more than intellectual appreciation; it is an emotional 
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appreciation and that is a deeper understanding and appreciation than merely an 
intellectual one. So, in the larger causes that you and we have at heart, your 
coming has been of help, and I am sure it will lead to that greater understanding, 
sympathy and affectionate following of events as they unravel themselves than 
what merely thinking of distant events might have done . n 

You know that you will go back from here with all our goodwill and 
affection. If I may say so, and that goodwill and affection will be with you 
even when you are far away from us. 

You referred to the possibility of my going to your country w I cannot at 
the present moment say when I will be fortunate enough to be able to go there, 
but I can tell you this that I am anxious and eager to go there and I hope to go 
there. 

And now may 1 ask your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, to drink to 
the good health to the good fortune of the Prime Minister of Ghana and the 
people of Ghana? 

297. To Kwame Nkrumah 

Raj Bhavan, 
Nagpur. 
January 10. 1959 

My dear Prime Minister. 

I was happy to receive your message from Bombay prior to your departure. 1 "" 
1 hope that our Governor Sri Prakasa conveyed my greetings to you in Bombay. 

It was a great pleasure to have you in our midst for some days and to have 
some leisurely talks. 


98. Their joint statement of 3 January 1959 spoke of many informal and friendly talks about 
the awakening in Africa, their gaining independence through peaceful methods, closer 
association between Ghana and Guinea, racial discrimination. solving international problems 
through peaceful methods, disarmament and the immediate stoppage of all nuclear tests. 
No official record of these talks is available with us. 

99. Nkrumah had said: “Before f leave, I do not want to solicit any promise from you. but I 
hope it will not be long before you will make it possible to visit Ghana and some other 
parts of the African continent." 

100. Nkrumah had expressed his “warmest appreciation and deepest gratitude for this most 
interesting and valuable tour". He wrote that his talks with Nehru would be of lasting 
value to him and his Government, and the places and projects he had seen had added 
greatly to his experience and knowledge. 
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I have long been attracted to Africa and I remember how powerfully moved 
I was about a quarter of a century ago or more when I read some books about 
conditions in Africa. But apart from this rather emotional attachment, it is clear 
to me that Africa is going to play an increasing part in relation even to world 
problems. It seems to mo of the greatest importance that progress towards 
political freedom and economic advance should take place there with some 
speed. I realise that with the best will in the world, one cannot change everything 
overnight, but there is no room now for slow changes over a long period of 
time. There has to be some speed about this process. 

What I am very concerned about, and 1 have stated this publicly on some 
occasions, is that delay in dealing with the urgent problems of Africa may not 
lead to major conflicts and violence on a big scale. If these flood gates of 
violence are loosened, then it will take a long time to recover. 

Ghana has inevitably become the spearhead in these movements in Africa 
and, therefore, a great responsibility rests upon you. I am sure that you will 
discharge it worthily. You can rest assured always of our goodwill and of such 
help as we can give. 

1 am writing to you from Nagpur where I came for the annual sessions of 
our Congress. We have finished most of our work now. and tomorrow the 
Congress sessions will end. This has been an important meeting, and we have 
given a definite trend to our political and economic policy. 

I hope that you had good rest in Bangalore and were not harassed by 
people wanting you to accept engagements. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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(v) Indo-China 

298. To K.M. Panikkar 

January 2, 1959 

My deer Panikkar, 101 

I received your letter dated December 10th. 1958, some time ago. This was 
about the case of Dr. Ho Huu Tuong. 102 1 passed it on to our Ministry to find 
out what we could do in this matter. 

As you have mentioned in your letter, we intervened once in Dr. Ho’s case. 
Perhaps, it was because of that intervention that he was saved from death. 
Instead, he was sent to the island prison at Poulo Condore. 103 This is apparently 
like the prison in the Andamans in earlier days. Reading the article of Dr. Ho in 
“Esprit”, one gets some idea of the horrors of this island prison. 

I would very much like to do something which might lighten this horror 
for Dr. Ho, but, as you will appreciate, there is not much we can do. We are, 
however, drawing this case to the notice of our representative at Saigon 104 and 
suggesting to him that he might informally, whenever a suitable opportunity 
occurs, inform the authorities in South Vietnam that we are interested in 
Dr. Ho. It is a delicate matter and can only be dealt with in a very informal 
manner. 105 


101. India’s Ambassador in Paris. 

102. (1910-1980); a prominent Trotskyist intellectual of Vietnam; studied in France; returned 
to Saigon in Jan. 1931 and founded the clandestine organisation, October Left Opposition, 
which came to be known as the Ligue Communiste Intemationaliste; survived the 
repression after Aug. 1945 revolution but rejected Marxism in 1949, and returned to 
“literary work”; arrested in 1977 while leading a demonstration but later released. 

103. In 1 861 , the French colonial government established a prison on the island Poulo Condore, 
off the southern coast of Vietnam in the South China Sea, to house political prisoners. It 
was turned over to the South Vietnamese Government in 1954 who continued to use it for 
the same purpose. 

104. S. Gupta. 

105. Nehru wrote to M. J. Desai on the same day: “I think you must write to our representative 
at Saigon and tell him of the news we have received about the barbarous treatment of Dr. 
Ho in the Poulo Condore prison. We do not wish to interfere in this matter as this would 
probably be resented. But, whenever an opportunity offers, he might mention it to the 
authorities there that there is some distress among people in Paris as well as here about 
these reports about his treatment. Knowing as many of us do about hard prison life, we 
can appreciate what this must be like at Poulo Condore. If the treatment is made somewhat 
lighter and better, it would be much appreciated.” 
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Some time back, you wrote to me on the subject of the Directorship of the 
UNESCO and said that you had at no time considered this yourself. I know 
this. What had happened was that the question of putting up the name of some 
Indian for this post had come up before us long ago. In the course of our talks, 
someone mentioned your name. We came to the conclusion, however, that we 
should put forward no Indian name. 

All good wishes for the New Year, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


299. To Wan Waithayakon 

February 2, 1959 

Your Excellency, 106 

Prime Minister Pham Van Dong of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam has 
written to me on the subject of repatriation of Vietnamese refugees in Thailand 
about which you had preliminary exchange of views with Prime Minister Pham 
Van Dong at Bandung in 1955. I am taking the liberty to enclose copy of this 
letter. 107 

The repatriation of the Vietnamese refugees in accordance with the wishes 
of these refugees is essentially a human problem. I am confident that Your 
Excellency will continue to give sympathetic attention to this matter and facilitate 
the negotiations between the Red Cross Societies of North Vietnam and Thailand 
for repatriation of the Vietnamese refugees in accordance with their wishes. 
With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

106. Prince Krommum Naradhip Bongsprabandh Wan Waithayakon (1891-1976); Thai 
diplomat and politician; Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1924-26; Minister 
to London, 1 926-30; Adviser to Premier’s Office and Foreign Office, 1 933-46; Ambassador 
to USA, 1947-52; Permanent Delegate to the UN, 1947-59; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
1952-59; Deputy Prime Minister, 1959-68; Rector, Thammasat University, 1963-71 . 

107. Pham Van Dong sought Nehru’s help for 50.000 Vietnamese refugees in Thailand to 
return to Viemam. They had fled to Thailand from Laos and Cambodia after 1946 and 
were now keen to return to Vietnam, but Thailand was dragging out the process of return, 
persecuting them, and planning to hand over some to South Vietnam instead of allowing 
them to choose their ultimate domicile, be it North or South Vietnam. 
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300. To Pham Van Dong 

February 26 1959 

Your Excellency, 

I have received your letter of 4th February, 1959, requesting that steps should 
be taken to reactivate the International Commission for Supervision and Control 
in Laos. 

I am enclosing, for your information, a Note recounting the circumstances 
leading to the adjournment of the Laos Commission and subsequent efforts 
made by us to reconvene it. This will indicate the part played by India as 
Chairman country' of the Supervisory Commission in ensuring the continuance 
of the Commission and in getting it reconvened according to normal 
procedures. 108 

We have, as Chairman country of the Laos Commission, sought to observe 
the letter and spirit of the Geneva Agreement to the best of our ability and it 
now remains for the Co-Chairmen to consider the situation and issue their 
directives. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


108. The note referred to by Nehru described the circumstances leading to the winding up of 
the Laos Commission, one of the three Commissions formed by the Geneva Agreements 
of 21 July 1954 — for Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam, of which India was the Chairman, 
and the USSR and the UK were Co-Chairmen. The Laotian Government wanted to wind 
it up after the supplementary elections of 4 May 1958. North Vietnam objected; India 
indicated that it would violate Article 39 of the Geneva Agreement on Laos; the USSR 
objected; and the UK approved. India suggested reducing the delegates’ strength on the 
Commission or transferring its work to the Vietnam Commission. Eventually, the 
Commission adjourned sine die on 19 July 1958 but remained in existence and could 
reconvene when required. In December 1958, both the Polish delegate and Prince 
Souphanouvong of Neo Lao Haksat Party in Laos asked for the Commission to be 
reconvened in January 1959; North Vietnam also asked for it citing border incidents 
between Laos and North Vietnam; but the Canadian Government, which had a delegate, 
objected on the ground that the Laos Government was not willing. Given the impasse, the 
Government of India, had left it to the Co-Chairmen, namely, the USSR and the UK, to 
take a position. 
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(vi) UK 

301. Civic Reception to Prince Philip 109 

EiFEt^ftrEFEt, 

EET EET tar THi&MR ta % ETREta EtETEfta^taETTfcET ETFT, ^tft 
ETERt ft, Et E^w dH F^-E^isb ER% ^ feU’ 73% ETT f%ff ET% % I (FTft) 

3TE 3TTE vJiMr) f 3TETET 3TTE E^T Fyyld E3s§T% t, el^'1 3EE Eot <NKId ET ^TFT 
*¥ ET?t ^ I %f%FT, ^pR OIIM^ Rdl 311% ET, eft" t STRft Tg^ft ET FEFR t^TET 
ETFET ffo f%roft 4 El^Kl %, fta % MTHsfRT THIBET %, 3EE 3?tT FTT% fETTE 
ETEEt cbKMt^ET ET ta nu 3ttT cRI3ptW< $nfaw I, 3ttT-3ftT EE|E f, \RFlf% FTT 
EET%T ET FRIEFT foTET, Eta ETE EFRt I EF% eft FEET ETt^ ftalET E$T ET, 3ftT 
3TTEETt ETREtta tTcE EEE El%f ftaE % T# #, ET* ETfRT £ 75% %fta ETE %, 
ETFET ETTTE ET, ER FE% F*JET ETET i^TEE 1 " # ERt £t, far ET^E § 3TT % FTT 
ftE EFT <fP) *H?I, v?RT^T 3ftT EFlf E# J I , ' ' " 3?R ffE ftTT ESI M.§^, FE <M Dttb 
|jET f% d-iRMYlEE Et % E?t % EEE, E# ETt, ^F<ft % TF% cnEft 3% EER %, 3fR 
^KmR.EE # FE% $llfaet Ft, F*EETTE PtvMl ETE # Hv^T fETET I EET ETE % ETEE 
EFETEETlF EETET # EEft FTRt taft % ETRETta ET FtET FTFET, Eta 
FTT% ETEfftETE eft 3TTFETT % %t, ETTEftSRT # %ET 3ftT E>IFpEE7 3TTT EFE' Eft 3?tT 
WlE # FEETt t^Kcbel ETT% ET 4) El fYdl I eft FRET % EF ^ ^TeT % %Feft ?TFT 
^ eKVb % EF RET FEET TETEeT ^■3IT -sftT \EEEt EEIEE f%ET EET I EI7, ETE fFE % 
t EFT ftET f%ta 3ftT -3TTE E E Wt Et TpET ET 3ftT EE?FET f^ET EEff EE % 
4t* EjT? vj’Fl'l EF EE eFETE E% Ft’ft EE% f%7EE % Et, ^R EE^ Ff% 
EEt Et 3TE% geET % 3TR gERt % ^ft, EEf Et EEE% Fta EvftE Ft E% 1 1 EEtfET EF 
E^F ^TfisHEd ETftll eftEtf EF^ E% EET E%f sft, EFT ^t FEET E£5 EET ERR 
%ET Ft #Ef % f%Ef ET, f^EEif ET I tat 3RTTET FE SlfeTEE 3TR ETE ^ FE% 
feTE^t |, EET^R TT#T F EET Et ?TM tat EEF ET Ft, ET EFT 3EE, eft foeTET 


109. Speech in the honour of the Duke of Edinburgh, Delhi, 27 Jan. 1959. AIR Tapes, 
NMML. 

1 10. ArunaAsaf Ali. 

111. The Duke arrived in New Delhi on 21 January 1959 to attend the session of the Indian 
Science Congress (see also pp. 529-533) as leader of the British delegation. 

1 12. He attended the golden jubilee celebrations of the IISc and left India on 4 February. 
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ftt eft TTcF 71TF7T 3337T # ft##3 3% Ifft33 % 3#, #7 # 333% ft#133 I, # 3T33 

# 3# Ft ^3TRft, 3? 3333 TFcft ft 1 #7 331 # # f#T33 ft, 33> TsfTRM # f#7 ^'b 
7113 3# §f ft#33, 3? Mef 3333ft73 33 <33 FlelT ft, <37133 #131 # HMH3 ft §3TT, 
<3## # 3^3 3313 #3T I #7 #7# 313 3? #J333 #131 ’ft HHM3 ft § 3TT f# # 
#ft Hl^eftdH # ‘‘TTft ft, #7 331 *T# ft 3333 ft <333% MleF, 3% §§, #7 
#7# 3% 3f3ft e176 % <33 33) 313 ft elU HI3 u d«l<i^ #7 %# HI3 u <i^<i T 1 #7 §6®^ 
ft 313 31# ft <333% ?ft 713 I # 3%ft <3333 F#? 3T#, # 33% ‘‘ft FT 3<3? % # 
§F33 31#, 3137 #7 3%ft 33? 3 # # I # 373 f# fttedfftft 33JF3 # #T7T fftft 
<3T#7 3T, ?3 713 <313% ft #1 <33 ft# 3F, # #7# 3l 7?% 3lft, #7 %?# # 31F7 

# #*§7313 3) 7?ft 3lft, <333% 3>d7 eft 31#, %#H <371# 3T3 M.P^el ft ftt 3137 
ftftft I eft # eft f%7# 3% 7T?3% 37 #7 §<sifa^ 713lftft ft#, #7 3^ <3## #3T, 
##3 <3333 3FT 3333, 3j$ 7313T ST# 7? 3T3T ft37 3? 73TTT %?# # ■313 sllfft'dl 
3ft 3731 ft 3? ftft^R 3ft Tift 3 Ff# I §3# §ft 7g9% §ft f# 3333 F3313 §ftT 
#7 FI 9113% #7 3333T# ft § 33, # <333 %73% ft, ftkf%3 ## ft F^ftlft f#3T 
<33 ft# 3% ft 33T731313 #31 3T?3T |l ## 7|3TJ73 933 ft F33T3 §33 1 

<#Tft31<3fk3T3#3?f#f%ft f#f#T ftt ^3 ft?# 33 3§3T §33, 3F ft, 
#7 ?3 ftl# 37 ^fft) 33ft33 333) §e3) 3ft 33# #7 333 3^$ fftT# 3ft 373) #ft I 
?7T ftfft ft 37T 3333 ?7T 933 ft 3# 3^3) ?3 fft# ft 33 3t ■STlft, 33ffft) 333ft 
#337# ft, 3F # 7?ft 3T# 3ft #T FT #3 fft^73T3 ft #3T 37? ft 373T3 3T# ft, 
333ft #337# #, -3T3 # 3TeJ3 # 33T 3# I # # 3?7J7T 3ft #7 3§3 31# ft FT 
7TF33 ft, 333 31# ft, 3F3 71# ft ?3lft 3#-3# 3# #3# I ?3 3F31# ft 
■STlft-^Fft 717# 37 33ft ft #7 3131# ft 33# 3# ft ?3 3333ft73 # fft 3 Rift 
ft fftelft ft, 391371 317ft ft #7 37# ft I 3? # 3# ft, ft#>3 33) #7 313 ft, #) §f%3T 
?7#-?e# 3?3F# 3# ft f# # 3? f# ft?# 33, #e# 33 3? §713T 9T?7 #17# ?3lft 
#3-3# ##, ## 3% 333T #7 ## 3% fft# #7 # 3113 f#7 ?TT §73) # fft#73R 
3% 71331# ft, 71331# F# ft ##331 §3F 33 #3# 3T3T ft # 3# # ## ft 
33# 31# ft I # §fft3T ft# f# ?71 §7# 9I?7 33 #3 f#33T 3fT ft 1 # #3 3Tlft 
ft, 3F 73133, F331313 333% #33T ft, # ft7# ft # 333 ft, 3#f# ?#t 73133, 
ft?# # ^5 3T#3 # 3#33 ?# ft, ftf#3 33 ft?# 3T?3T ft # 31## ft 33) 313 
F3 ft3T ft §?SJ3 3% I #7 ft?# 335TT7 33 31?3T ft, 3#f# #e# 33 #3 3?T ft I 
§3# 313 # -3333 #73T3! FT §F7 #7 7|3§73 73133 ft, #1 33333 #3 3?T ft, 
#7 §ft ?7T 3T3 ft # ^9Tf §ft 1 
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[Translation begins: 

Brothers and sisters. 

This is a new method being adopted by the Corporation of presenting me in all 
its functions like the court-jesters of the olden times (laughter). 

You often accord me great honour. But I am not the groom in this show 
today. However, since you have ordered me to come, I would like to express 
my appreciation of the fact that the citizens of Delhi, among whom are included 
the Mayor 113 and Councillors of the Corporation and other elders, have organised 
this programme. As you know, this was not scheduled earlier because your 
Corporation was holding a separate party reception for all the delegates to the 
Science Congress including the Duke of Edinburgh . 114 Then we came to know 
that he would not be here on that day because he is going to Jaipur and Agra . 1 1 
So it was suggested that a civic reception on behalf of all the citizens of Delhi 
should be organised and the Corporation should also join in it. This was accepted. 
In a way, this was better than having a formal reception by the Corporation, its 
Mayor and Councillors, but many others have also got the opportunity to honour 
him. This is in fact a real welcome from the city of Delhi and a "maanpatra" has 
been presented to him. 

Prince Philip has been here for the last four, five days and many of you 
would have got the opportunity of seeing him, meeting him or listening to him. 
Those of you who had this opportunity would undoubtedly have formed an 
impression about him and understood why he is so popular in his own country 
and in others. His personality is such, and it is not surprising that he has made 
an impression on the hearts and minds of people here in India, too. But apart 
from his personality other things are also linked with him because it is obvious 
that when a person in his position comes here, even though he has come in the 
capacity of a delegate to the Science Congress, his status does not fade away. 
One of the things that is tied up with his status is the question of the 
Commonwealth which was mentioned in the “maanpatra and he replied to it. 
Thirdly, again as the “maanpatra” has mentioned, he is Lord Mountbatten’s 
nephew and in a sense, has been brought up by him. Delhi remembers Lord 
and Lady Mountbatten well and we think of them with affection. Even if there 
had been no other reason, we would always fondly welcome a relative of 
theirs. 


113. See fn 1 10 in this section. 

1 14. See fn 1 1 1 in this section. 

115. See fn 1 12 in this section. 
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So, due to all these various reasons which are obvious, we knew very well 
that when he comes here, he will be given respect and love by the people of 
Delhi and elsewhere in India. He has attended many functions and received a 
warm welcome on the streets of Delhi. But something would have been missing 
if there had been no reception or party on behalf of the people of Delhi. 
Therefore, I am happy that this has been arranged. It has been a grand and 
successful function and I would like to congratulate those who were responsible 
for the excellent arrangements. 

Moreover, it has given an opportunity to Prince Philip to gain an experience 
of Delhi at first hand. The eyes and ears of his country will undoubtedly be 
upon us during his visit to India because the people of England were curious to 
know how we behave. Now they know. They must realise that we agree with 
them about many things and our opinions differ on certain issues. We follow 
our chosen path with freedom and it is as a free country that we participate in 
the Commonwealth. But there is one more thing. The world is gradually beginning 
to realise the growing importance of Delhi, this ancient city which has seen 
thousands of ups and downs and the rise and fall of nations and empires, and 
is once again the capital of India, not merely the political capital but the centre 
of the country. So, the world can see how large-hearted this ancient city is. 
Whoever comes here, gets a warm welcome and though undoubtedly some 
formalities have to be observed, it can be seen that when Delhi wants, it can 
infuse great warmth and life even in formal functions, and Delhi wants to do 
this often because it is a large-hearted city. Today all of you have shown by 
this beautiful reception how large-hearted you are and I am very happy about 
that too. 

Translation ends] 
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(vii) USSR 

302. To Subimal Dutt: On Reactions to “Basic Approach” 116 

I agree with your analysis. The note I had written" 7 was of course not directly 
a criticism of Soviet or any policy. Only a casual sentence or two came in 
there. In view of the great stress that is being laid by the Soviet Government 
and even more so by the Chinese Government on ideological correctness, I 
suppose it was thought that my note might have a bad effect on some people 
and hence it required to be met or corrected. 118 

303. Message to N. Khrushchev 119 

I am grateful to you for your message and greetings for the New Year. 120 1 have 
appreciated this greatly as we value the friendship and cooperation between 
our countries and peoples. I hope that the New Year will further the cause of 
peace, and the solution of important international problems which have led to 
so much tension and unhappiness in the world. In particular, I hope that nuclear 
tests will be stopped. I reciprocate warmly your hope that there will be ever 


1 16. Note to FS, 2 Jan. 1959. 

1 17. Nehru had published an article “The Basic Approach” in the AICC Economic Review 
(see SWJN/SS/43/pp. 3-11), Subimal Dutt explained in a note of 2 January 1959 why the 
Soviet Ambassador in Peking Pavel Yudin was so critical of Nehru in his article “Can We 
Agree with Pandit Nehru’s Basic Approach” (see also SWJN/SS/45/pp. 722-724) when 
the Soviet Government took great care not to be critical in public, even when strong 
statements were made in India during the Hungarian crisis of 1956 and when Nehru 
disapproved of Nagy’s execution in 1958. Dutt suggested that however friendly they 
might be, they could not accept ideological deviation from Marxism-Leninism; and Nehru’s 
calling his policies socialist in his article “The Basic Approach” was just that. It was 
important at this moment because of the ideological revisionism in Yugoslavia which was 
subjected to full-throated attack by Communist leaders (see also pp.Press Conference). 

118. But Yudin’s denunciation earned Nehru this encomium from The New York Times in an 
editorial on 9 January 1959: “Nehru is an outstanding socialist in theory and practice. 
But he is an enemy of tyranny and totalitarianism and a foe of violence. And precisely, 
because his voice is strong and his influence great, he is a man to be feared and hated by 
the communists. He has won new honour and new ground for esteem.” 

1 19. 3 January 1959. 

120. Khrushchev, expressed the hope on 31 December 1958 that India would make new 
contributions to cooperation between states on the basis of peaceful coexistence. 
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widening cooperation between States on the basis of the principles of peaceful 
co-existence. I send you all my good wishes for your personal health and 
happiness. 

304. To Sampurnanand 121 

New Delhi 
February 9, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Your letter of February 6 and the copy of your article in reply to Yudin’s article 
have just reached me. I have read the article. I think that it will not be desirable 
for it to be published in the Economic Review . Personally, I would have preferred 
not to carry on a controversy with Yudin or anyone else on this subject, and I 
said so at a press conference here. But, apart from this, I wish your article had 
kept to the ideological level and not brought in various references to what has 
been done by the Soviet Union to individuals or others. This merely creates ill- 
will and shuts the mind of people. 

For the Economic Review to publish it would necessarily mean that this is 

an official reply to Yudin. It is better for the Congress to be kept out of this 

122 

controversy. 

I am returning the article to you, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

121. U. N. Dhebar Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

122. While answering a question in the Rajya Sabha on 1 1 February 1959 whether Government 
proposed to take any action to refute charges made in Yudin’s article, Nehru clarified: “I 
had said that it is rather difficult to discuss an article here which has appeared and which 
deals or presumes to deal with certain ideological aspects of violence and non-violence, 
and in the course of which, as far I remember, certain criticism have been made about our 
Central or State Governments in regard to the question of violence.” In reply to another 
question about diplomatic convention in this matter, Nehru said: “It depends upon the 
countries concerned and what convention they lay down. Also, for instance, if a diplomat 
situated in Delhi would write an article about India, we would be concerned about it; but 
a diplomat in Iceland can write what he likes. We may not like it, but we may not 
interfere.” When asked whether the Indian Government had approached the Soviet 
Government, Nehru said: “No Sir. We have not raised this question with the Government 
of the USSR. But we gather that this was supposed to be a personal reaction of the 
ambassador. How far it represents other people’s views or not, I don’t know. It may or 
it may not.” 
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305. To Subimal Dutt: Cultural Exchange with USSR 123 

About the cultural exchange between India and the USSR. 124 1 do not think we 
need avoid or delay signing an agreement if the Soviet people are keen on it. We 
need not raise this question ourselves. 


306. Speech to Soviet Delegation 125 

INDIA’S FORIGN POLICY 
SOVIET LEADERS’ TRIBUTE 

New Delhi, 
Feb. 26. 

Prime Minister Nehru said here to-night that the friendship of India and the 
Indian people with the Soviet Union and the Soviet people was based “not on 
some passing fancy or some passing advantage but has much deeper roots 
which can survive even occasional differences of opinion. 

The Prime Minister, who was speaking at a dinner given this evening by 
Mr. A.A. Andreyev, leader of the Government delegation of the Soviet Union, 126 
said he thought that that kind of friendship between India and the Soviet Union 
was “certainly good for my country”, good for the Soviet Union and the rest of 
the world too. 

Earlier, Mr. Andreyev in his speech said the Soviet Union and India had 
common points of view on such questions as banning of atomic weapons and 
other means of mass destruction, the termination of atomic and nuclear weapons 
tests, the general reduction of armaments, and so on. 


123. Note to FS, 25 Feb. 1959. File No. 8 (81)-Eur-E/59, p. 1/note, MEA. 

124. While the MEA was keen on these exchanges, it pointed out that India did not have the 
finances to fulfil its side of the bargain, and signing an agreement might lead to 
embarrassment and even affect other agreements. Therefore, they suggested postponement. 

125. Report from The Hindu , 28 Feb. 1959. 

126. The Soviet Government delegation, headed by A. A. Andreev (Andreyev), was in India 
from 24 February to 19 March 1959. Other members of the delegation were: N. A. 
Mukhitdinov, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Supreme Soviet, 
USSR; M. I. Kuchava, First Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Georgian USSR 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs; A. G Sheremetiev, member of the State Committee of the 
Council of Ministers of USSR for Foreign Economic Relations; V. I. Likhachev, Chief of 
the South-East Asia Department of the Ministry of External Affairs of USSR. 
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Mr. Andreyev said the Soviet Government had recently taken a number of 
important steps directed at the lessening of international tension, the creation 
of conditions for the removing of common distrusts, the maintenance of peaceful 
co-existence among countries and a peaceful settlement of differences between 
the states. *‘We hoped that the Western countries would follow our example. 
But unfortunately, nothing of the kind happened’ he added. 

He said the Soviet people wished to see friendly India a strong powerful 
state with a highly developed industry and flourishing agriculture. 

The Soviet people, he added, highly appreciated the contribution of India 
to the cause of consolidating peace and her active struggle for the preservation 
of universal peace. “The foreign policy of the Government of the Republic of 
India, headed by Mr. Nehru, was met with approval in many countries of the 
world and secured for India her constantly growing international prestige, he 
said. 

Mr. Nehru in his speech said that in India there was no sensation of any 
differences with the Soviet Union which might be called conflicting differences. 
fck We have a sensation of following perhaps somewhat different paths to the 
same goal and I have an idea that as time goes on, many of the things that 
appear to be different in various parts of the world will progressively converge 
and come nearer to each other” he said. 

He said the “tremendous” achievements of the Soviet Union had become 
one of the remarkable stories of the world. “Apart from the great advance 
made there in other fields, you are trying and have succeeded to some extent in 
conquering space which is indeed an amazing achievement and shows the 
fight to which your science has reached”. Mr. Nehru said other countries were 
also working for the conquest of space. One conquest, Mr. Nehru added, 
however, remained and “that is the conquest which leads not to anybody s 
defeat but to every country’s victory and that is the conquest of hearts”. 
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(viii) France 

307. To Charles de Gaulle 

January 29, 1959 

Dear Mr. President, 127 

Monsieur Andre Malraux 128 handed to me your letter of the 13th November 
which I was happy to receive. Monsieur Malraux must have given to you by 
now his impressions of his short visit in India. I must apologise to you for the 
delay in writing to you and thanking you for your letter. 

I am grateful to you, Mr. President, for having arranged this visit of Monsieur 
Andre Malraux, We had several talks with him and found in him a great admirer 
of our art and culture. He shared our conviction that many common bonds 
exist between our two peoples in these fields and that much can be done to 
increase cooperation and mutual appreciation. 129 I am sure that Monsieur 
Malraux’s impressions will make valuable contribution to this end. It was a 
great pleasure to have him and our only regret was that his stay here was not 
long enough. 

May I take this opportunity, Mr. President, to send to you my best wishes 
for the happiness and prosperity of the French nation and people? 

Please accept, Mr. President, assurances of my highest consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


127. President of France. 

128. French Minister of Culture; also novelist. 

129. For Nehru’s record of his talk with Andre Malraux, see SWJN/SS/45/pp. 799-801. 
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308. To K.M. Panikkar 130 

February 13, 1959 

My dear Panikkar, 131 

I have your letter of the 6th February about an Indian Pavilion at the Cite 
Universitaire. 132 1 remember Maulana Azad telling me something about it and I 
liked the idea then. I still like it and I think we should agree to have such a 
pavilion both because it is desirable in itself and necessary for our students and 
because Maulana Saheb gave his word for it. 

So in principle we agree. But I would like to have some further particulars 
about it, more especially about the cost and when we would have to meet it. I 
suppose that our Ministries here have some information on this subject. I am 
enquiring. I am writing to you today telling you that broadly we agree with the 
proposition. I shall write again. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(ix) Middle East 

309. To N. R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt 133 

I should like to know what the position is in Aden. There are going to be some 
elections there, and Indians have been given the vote as Commonwealth citizens. 
Yemen Arabs have not been given the right to vote. There is a feeling, therefore, 
in Aden among the local people that the Indian community should abstain from 
voting. Some people have written asking for advice in the matter. 134 


130. File No:40( 1 72)/59-6 1 -PMS. 

131. Indian Ambassador in Paris. 

132. The Cite Universitaire in Paris had a number of student hostels called Pavilion or House, 
one for each country that chose to run one. Panikkar strongly recommended running one 
given the prospect of large numbers of Indian students in Paris. The French Government 
wanted a commitment in principle by July 1959, without any immediate expenditure; if 
not, India would lose the land for it. 

133. Note to SG and FS, Raj Bhavan, Nagpur, 7 Jan. 1959. 

1 34. One Indian, two Somalis and nine Arabs were elected to the enlarged Legislative Council 
of Aden on 4 January 1959. 
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310. To N. R. Pillai: Baghdad Pact Meeting 
and A. I. Mikoyan’s US Visit 135 

On the 26th January afternoon, the Soviet Charge d Affaires came to see me. 
He was with me for nearly an hour. He began by referring to the meeting of the 
Baghdad Pact which was taking place that day 136 with the intention of 
strengthening the Pact and having bilateral military agreements with the US. 
Evidently, some of these Baghdad Pact countries had in view some military 
adventure against some Arab countries or India. As a result of these talks at 
Karachi, the situation might well become more tense in Western Asia and the 
Middle-Eastern region. This might also happen in South East Asia. 

2. On the 26th of December, the Soviet Union had brought this matter to 
the notice of the Pakistan Government. (This was brought to our notice by the 
Soviet Embassy earlier). On the 7th January, Pakistan had replied. This confirmed 
that negotiations for a bilateral treaty were taking place, but denied that these 
were about foreign military bases. The Soviet Union did not accept this 
explanation. 

3. In December and January, the Soviet Union had addressed aides- 
memoires to Iran and to Turkey. Iran had stated that the steps they were taking 
were purely defensive. In the Soviet note to Turkey, US bases were specifically 
mentioned. The Turkish reply did not deny this. 137 

4. On the 25th January, the Soviet press published a general statement 
about the Baghdad Pact. In the near future, the Soviet Union will further explain 
its position regarding the Baghdad Pact. 

5. I was asked what India had done or proposed to do in connection with 
the Baghdad Pact. I replied that we had made it clear to some of the governments 
concerned and, more particularly, to the USA and Pakistan our concern. We 
could not do very much more. The Charge asked if this fact had been brought 
out in the press. I replied that we had not issued any kind of an official note to 
the press on this subject, but it was generally known and I think I had stated 
something to this effect at a press conference. 

6. He then went on to tell me of the confidential talks which Mr. Mikoyan 
had in the United States recently. This was an unofficial visit by Mr. Mikoyan 


135. Note to SG, 28 Jan. 1959. 

1 36. Held at Karachi, 26 - 28 Jan. 1959. Iraq did not attend, and, on 24 March 1959, withdrew 
from the Pact. 

137. The US entered into Bilateral Agreements with Turkey, Pakistan and Iran on 5 March 
1959. 
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308. To K.M. Panikkar 130 

February 13, 1959 

My dear Panikkar, 111 

I have your letter of the 6th February about an Indian Pavilion at the Cite 
Universitaire. 132 1 remember Maulana Azad telling me something about it and I 
liked the idea then. I still like it and I think we should agree to have such a 
pavilion both because it is desirable in itself and necessary for our students and 
because Maulana Saheb gave his word for it. 

So in principle we agree. But I would like to have some further particulars 
about it, more especially about the cost and when we would have to meet it. I 
suppose that our Ministries here have some information on this subject. I am 
enquiring. I am writing to you today telling you that broadly we agree with the 
proposition. I shall write again. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(ix) Middle East 

309. To N. R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt 133 

I should like to know what the position is in Aden. There are going to be some 
elections there, and Indians have been given the vote as Commonwealth citizens. 
Yemen Arabs have not been given the right to vote. There is a feeling, therefore, 
in Aden among the local people that the Indian community should abstain from 
voting. Some people have written asking for advice in the matter. 134 


130. File No:40( 1 72)/59-6 1 -PMS. 

131. Indian Ambassador in Paris. 

132. The Cit6 Universitaire in Paris had a number of student hostels called Pavilion or House, 
one for each country that chose to run one. Panikkar strongly recommended running one 
given the prospect of large numbers of Indian students in Paris. The French Government 
wanted a commitment in principle by July 1959, without any immediate expenditure; if 
not, India would lose the land for it. 

133. Note to SG and FS, Raj Bhavan, Nagpur, 7 Jan. 1959. 

134. One Indian, two Somalis and nine Arabs were elected to the enlarged Legislative Council 
of Aden on 4 January 1959. 
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310. To N. R. Pillai: Baghdad Pact Meeting 
and A. I. Mikoyan’s US Visit 135 

On the 26th January afternoon, the Soviet Charge d Affaires came to see me. 
He was with me for nearly an hour. He began by referring to the meeting of the 
Baghdad Pact which was taking place that day 136 with the intention of 
strengthening the Pact and having bilateral military agreements with the US. 
Evidently, some of these Baghdad Pact countries had in view some military 
adventure against some Arab countries or India. As a result of these talks at 
Karachi, the situation might well become more tense in Western Asia and the 
Middle-Eastern region. This might also happen in South East Asia. 

2. On the 26th of December, the Soviet Union had brought this matter to 
the notice of the Pakistan Government. (This was brought to our notice by the 
Soviet Embassy earlier). On the 7th January, Pakistan had replied. This confirmed 
that negotiations for a bilateral treaty were taking place, but denied that these 
were about foreign military bases. The Soviet Union did not accept this 
explanation. 

3. In December and January, the Soviet Union had addressed aides- 
memoires to Iran and to Turkey. Iran had stated that the steps they were taking 
were purely defensive. In the Soviet note to Turkey, US bases were specifically 
mentioned. The Turkish reply did not deny this. 137 

4. On the 25th January, the Soviet press published a general statement 
about the Baghdad Pact. In the near future, the Soviet Union will further explain 
its position regarding the Baghdad Pact. 

5. I was asked what India had done or proposed to do in connection with 
the Baghdad Pact. I replied that we had made it clear to some of the governments 
concerned and, more particularly, to the USA and Pakistan our concern. We 
could not do very much more. The Charge asked if this fact had been brought 
out in the press. I replied that we had not issued any kind of an official note to 
the press on this subject, but it was generally known and I think I had stated 
something to this effect at a press conference. 

6. He then went on to tell me of the confidential talks which Mr. Mikoyan 
had in the United States recently. This was an unofficial visit by Mr. Mikoyan 


135. Note to SG, 28 Jan. 1959. 

136. Held at Karachi, 26 - 28 Jan. 1959. Iraq did not attend, and, on 24 March 1959, withdrew 
from the Pact. 

137. The US entered into Bilateral Agreements with Turkey, Pakistan and Iran on 5 March 
1959. 
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to spend his vacation there. 138 There were no official engagements. Among the 
subjects discussed were the German problem. Berlin; disarmament and cessation 
of nuclear tests; Near and Middle East, Far East and some other problems. 

7. In regard to the Near and Middle East, Dulles pointed out the vital 
importance of oil to Western Europe as well as of the communication lines. 
Dulles expressed his great concern at what was happening in Iraq. Mikoyan 
replied that the Soviet Union had nothing to do with what was happening in 
Iraq and there were no Russians there. 

8. Dulles minimised the importance of military aid to the various Baghdad 
Pact countries. Mikoyan referred to the speech delivered by the Indian 
Ambassador to the United States at Washington at the Economic Club 139 and to 
Pakistan’s truculent speeches. 

9. In regard to the Far East, Dulles said something about China being 
also a divided country like some others. Mikoyan pointed out the great difference 
between China and divided countries like Korea and Vietnam. Further Mikoyan 
said that North Korea had been developing very rapidly in its industry. 

10. Thereafter, the interpreter started reading out from a big bundle of 
notes about further conversations between Mikoyan and Dulles, more especially 
about Germany and Berlin and nuclear tests. This was a very long document 
and after about 45 minutes I had to ask them to stop reading these notes as I 
had to go. I suggested to the Charge’ that he might see the Foreign Secretary 
and inform him of these conversations. We appreciated the courtesy of being 
told in detail of these conversations. 

11. There was nothing very new about what was told about these 
conversations and the general policy of the Soviet Union was given in some 
detail. While the Soviet Union would welcome reunification of Germany, they 
would never agree to just an annexation of East Germany by the West. A peace 
treaty should come first and some gradual process of common working. 

12. I suggest that the Foreign Secretary might meet the Charge’ and discuss 
these matters with him. 


138. A. I. Mikoyan, the First Soviet Deputy Prime Minister, made an “unofficial” visit to the 
US from 4 to 20 January 1 959, when he met prominent trade union leaders, industrialists, 
bankers and businessmen, besides Eisenhower and Dulles. 

139. In fact. New York. See p. 577 fh 55. 
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(x) Nepal 

311. To Subimal Dutt: Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
Proposed Visit to Nepal 140 

We can have no objection to Vinobaji or Shri Jayaprakash Narayan going to 
Nepal. But it would obviously be desirable for the Nepal Government to give 
their approval to these visits. In our Ambassador’s 141 letter, it is said that Tulsi 
Mehiji 142 is approaching the King 143 and the Ministers. That is right. But the 
Ambassador should be told definitely on behalf of the Government that they 
have no objection to these visits or to the speeches that these people may 
deliver. These speeches are not likely to be political. 

2. It must be remembered, however, that Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, both 
personally and as an old member of the Praja Socialist Party in India has been 
fairly intimately connected with the Koirala brothers. It is possible, therefore, 
that some of the opponents of the Koirala brothers 144 or of the Nepal Congress 
might think that Shri Jayaprakash Narayan’s visit might be used for political 
purposes. I am mentioning this merely for information. No action is to be taken 
in regard to it. 

3. Tulsi Mehr is a simple and good man whom I have known for many 
years. 


140. Note to FS, 2 Feb. 1959. 

141 . Bhagwan Sahay. 

142. Tulsi Mehiji Shrestha (1896-1978); Nepali social reformer; exiled for campaigning 
against caste and oppression of women; stayed in the Sabarmati, Wardha and Sewagram 
Ashrams with Mahatma Gandhi; returned to Nepal, 1923; founded two social service 
organisations, amalgamated in 1973 as Nepal Charkha Pracharak Gandhi Smarak 
Mahaguthi; received Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Understanding, 1977; 
used award money for welfare centre for widows and destitute women. 

143. King Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah of Nepal. 

144. M. P. Koirala, B. P. Koirala, and G P. Koirala of the Nepali Congress. 
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312. To S.K. Sinha 145 

February 27, 1959 

My dear Sri Babu, 146 

You will remember writing to me some time ago inviting me to lay the foundation 
stone of the Hanuman Nagar Barrage of the Kosi Project. I think I sent a reply 
to you saying that in this matter we must consult the Nepal Government first. 147 

Our Ambassador in Nepal has written to me pointing out that the place 
where this foundation stone will be laid, though very near to the Indian frontier, 
lies entirely in Nepal. It would, therefore, be desirable, from many points of 
view, to invite the King of Nepal to perform this ceremony. I agree with him. 

I need not go into the reasons for this as some of them at least are obvious. 
There has been in the past some opposition in Nepal to India forcing herself in 
various matters on that country, and more especially in regard to this Kosi 
scheme. We should, therefore, deal in a way so that the Nepalese Government 
and people do not play a secondary part. The King and the Government and 
people of Nepal are bound to be pleased by our inviting the King to perform this 
ceremony. 148 The Project also will have more cooperation from the Nepalese 
Government later. Generally speaking, this will help Indo-Nepal relations. 

I suggest to you, therefore, that an invitation be sent to the King to perform 
this foundation stone ceremony. If you agree, as I hope you will, you might 
write a letter to the King and send it to us. We shall forward it to our Ambassador 
for delivery. Probably I shall write to the King also on the subject. 

In writing to the King you might suggest roughly the time or period when 
you would like this to be done. Final date will have to be left to him. 

I shall also try to attend this function if it is at all possible for me to do so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


145. Prime Minister’s Office, File No. 17 (9)/-59-69-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

146. Chief Minister of Bihar. 

147. See p. 547. 

148. King Mahendra of Nepal laid the foundation stone of the Barrage near the small Nepalese 
township of Hanuman Nagar on 30 April 1959 in the presence of Nehru. 
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(xi) East Germany 

313. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 

January 12, 1959 

Nan Dear, 149 

On my return here today from Nagpur, I received your letters of the 6th and 
the 9th January. The East German Prime Minister 150 had reached Delhi 151 before 
I got here, and we had a talk lasting about three hours. 152 Later, I gave him an 
informal dinner at my house. We had to be rather careful about this reception 
as we do not officially recognise the East German Government. At the same 
time, we did not wish to be discourteous in any way. He came here at his own 
request, on his way to Vietnam and to China. We dropped the ceremonial part 
of the reception and I was not present at it. We are also not giving him a 
banquet, which is normally given to a visiting Prime Minister. 

Tara told me she had written to you from Nagpur. Both of them came to 
see me there, and I had long talks with them, jointly and separately. I think that 
my talks did some good. Tara is likely to come here about the beginning of 
February and stay a month. 

Of course, if you feel like coming here to see Padmaja, you can do so. You 
should, of course, come to Delhi after Calcutta. Prince Philip will be staying 
with me for two or three days from the 25th January to, I think, the 28th 
morning. 

Love, 

Jawahar 


149. Nehru’s younger sister and India’s High Commissioner in London. 

1 50. Otto Grotewohl ( 1 894- 1 964); Prime Minister of German Democratic Republic, 1 949-64. 

151. On 12 Jan. 1959. 

152. No record of these talks are available, but Grotewohl issued a statement which referred to 
his talks with President Rajendra Prasad, Vice-President Radhakrishnan and Nehru. 
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314. To A. C. N. Nambiar 153 

13th January, 1959 

My dear Nanu, 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th January 154 in which you have told me of 
your talk with Dr. Globke. 

I am myself convinced that the Berlin affair is not going to lead to a war 
even though it might add to the crisis. 

We have the Prime Minister of East Germany here now. We are treating 
him with every courtesy, but, nevertheless, not agreeing to only diplomatic 
exchanges, etc. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

315. Reply to M. L. Vinayak 156 

Please reply to this letter as follows: 

"Dear Sir, 

The Prime Minister has received your letter of January 20th. 1 7 The facts are as 
follows: 

The Mayor of Delhi 158 enquired from the Prime Minister — as an official 
civic reception is not being given to the Prime Minister of East Germany, would 
there be any objection to some citizens giving a reception to him. The Prime 
Minister replied that there is no such objection, and if citizens wanted to give 


153. A. C. N. Nambiar Papers, NMML. 

154. Nambiar reported that he had met Dr Globke, Adenauer’s Secretary of State. Globke 
appeared confident of peace owing to the Soviet Government’s domestic preoccupation. 

155. Hans Josef Maria Globke (1898-1973); State Secretary to the Chancellory in West 
Germany, 1953-63. 

156. Note to Private Secretary, 23 Jan. 1959. 

157. The letter was from M. L. Vinayak, Director, Public Relations Council of India, New 
Delhi. 

158. Aruna Asaf Ali. 
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him an informal reception, they could do so. As the Government of India had 
no diplomatic relations with the Government of East Germany, official receptions 
could not be given. But he was being treated as a distinguished guest. 

Yours faithfully,” 


(xii) West Germany 

316. To Subimal Dutt: The German Problem 159 

I agree with you. I am surprised that Shri Tyabji 160 should put forward a 
proposal which is bound to create trouble for us everywhere and will not help 
in any way. Please send the following reply to him by telegram: 

‘To Indembassy, Bonn. 

Personal for Ambassador from Foreign Secretary. 

I have received your letters of January 19th and placed them before 
Prime Minister. He is definitely of opinion that no step of the kind indicated 
should be taken by us, formally or even informally. Any such communication 
by him would lead to many complications and would harm the objective 
aimed at. We have during the past few years deliberately avoided any 
interference in regard to the German problem. All that we have said is that 
we think that re-unification of Germany is desirable and we hope that this 
will be achieved through peaceful methods. For us to take any initiative as 
suggested, would be positive action which is likely to be resented. More 
particularly, at the present critical juncture, this is wholly undesirable. In 
spite of critical situation, we feel that there is no great likelihood of conflict 
and there are some forces working in the right direction. In any event, we 
should avoid the slightest interference. 161 


159. Note to FS, 23 Jan. 1959. 

160. B. F. H. B. Tyabji. India’s Ambassador in Bonn. 

161. On 10 January 1959, the Soviet Government had sent identical notes to the USA, UK 
and France, and to East and West German Governments, proposing the holding of a 
peace conference within two months either in Prague or Warsaw to draw up a German 
Peace Treaty, along with a Soviet draft of a peace treaty which proposed for a demilitarized 
free city of Berlin. See also p. 9 fn 29. 
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317. Message to Konrad Adenauer 162 

I was gratified to receive your telegram on the occasion of the opening of the 
Rourkela Steel Plant. 163 We are grateful for all the help and encouragement we 
have received from you, Mr. Chancellor, your Government and German industry 
in this big undertaking. We are happy that the Plant has now begun production 
and have every confidence that it will be completed as arranged and will contribute 
substantially to our future plans for development. 

With warm personal regards, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


(xiii) Other Countries 

318. To Bibi Titi Mohamed 

January 4, 1959 

Dear Bibi Titi Mohamed, 164 

Thank you for your letter of the 31st December, which you sent me. This 
evening, I had the pleasure of meeting you also, and you told me about the 
great need for education in Tanganyika and of the earnest efforts that the 
Tanganyika African National Union was making in order to provide college 
education. 

I have no doubt that education is the greatest need of under-developed 
countries, and more particularly those in Africa. It was with a view to help a 
little in this very important work that we arranged to give scholarships to students 


162. New Delhi, 5 Feb. 1959. 

Konrad Adenauer was the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

163. Rourkela Steel Plant was inaugurated by President Rajendra Prasad on 3 February 1959. 

164. (1926-2000); Tanzanian politician and freedom fighter; a member of Tanganyika African 
National Union (TANU); was asked to chair Women’s Section of TANU, 1955; after 
independence of Tanganyika in 1 96 1 , founded All African Women's Conference; appointed 
a junior minister for community development; lost her parliamentary seat, 1965; resigned 
from the central committee in 1967 in protest against banning central committee members 
from renting properties, which, for an uneducated woman, was one of the few options; 
convicted for alleged plotting to throw the Government, 1969; received presidential 
pardon, 1972; honoured during celebrations of 30 years of Tanzania’s independence, 
1991. 
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from Africa for study in India. We have welcomed these African students in 
India, and my information is that they have done well in their studies. I hope 
that when they go back to Africa, they will be able to serve their countries 
effectively. 

Within the limits of our capacity, we should like to help in the spread of 
education in Tanganyika. Our desire to do so is great, but our capacity at 
present is unfortunately rather limited. I suggested to you to see our Minister 
of Education, Dr. K.L. Shrimali, with whom you can discuss these matters. 

With all good wishes to you, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


319. To G. Samboo 

January 30, 1959 

Dear Dr. Samboo, 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th January, which I have read with interest. 
We are naturally greatly interested in the Algerian problem and have expressed 
our general views about it on many occasions. 165 It seems to me, however, that 
we cannot do anything more positive at this stage. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


165. Algeria, a French colony, was fighting for independence; an army junta had seized power 
on the night of 13 May 1958 (see SWJN/SS/42/pp. 671, 674-675); and the Front de 
Liberation Nationale (FLN) had formed a provisional Government of the Algerian Republic 
in Cairo (see SWJN/SS/43/p. 558) but India, though supporting the cause of gaining 
freedom through peaceful means, had not recognised it at this stage (see SWJN/SS/45/ 
p. 765). 
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320. To N. R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt 166 

I enclose a letter from our Ambassador in Cairo. 16 Please acknowledge it. 

2. I have already said that I shall gladly meet President Nasser whenever 
he chooses to come to India, I am certain to be here till the middle of May, 
though I might have minor engagements outside Delhi. 

3. I think that it might be worthwhile for our Ambassador in Baghdad 168 
to meet Kassem and informally to refer to the possibility of a meeting between 
him and President Nasser. He might refer to the invitation that Nasser has made 
and express the hope that such a meeting will take place as we felt that it would 
be to the interest of both countries as well as peace and stability in that area for 
an understanding between these two countries. 

321. To J.J. Singh 169 

February 18, 1959 

My dear J. J., 170 

I have received your telegram informing me that the India League of America 
will be dissolved from February 28. 171 When any organisation, with which one 
is intimately connected, ends its career, there is an element of sadness about it, 
and yet changing circumstances compel us to meet them in different ways. 

The India League has done good service during these past years and helped 
in the important task of making India and her aims and objectives known to the 
American people. It is of high importance that these should be understanding 
between India and America and their peoples. In promoting this understanding. 


166. Note to SG and FS, 16 Feb. 1959. File No. 5(20)-WANA/59, p. 12/corr., MEA. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

167. R. K. Nehru had reported that Nasser accepted Abdul Karim Kassem, the Prime Minister 
of Iraq, as the leader of Iraq, and that he wanted to meet Kassem and assure him that he 
had no designs on Iraq. 

168. 1. S. Chopra. 

169. J.J. Singh Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

170. President of the India League of America, 1941-59. 

171 . The India League was dissolved after 21 years when J. J. Singh, its President, decided to 
return to India. Singh had been running a successful import business in Indian textiles in 
Manhattan. 
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the India League deserves credit. But, even though the India League as it was 
will cease to be soon, that work, I hope, will be carried on in other ways. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


322. Message to Harold MacMillan 172 

Thank you for your personal message in which you tell me that full agreement 
has been reached at the Conference on Cyprus in London. 17 ’ I am very happy 
to have this good news. I have not seen the details of this settlement yet. But 
what I am most concerned with is the fact that a settlement has been arrived at 
by agreement with all the parties concerned. Such an agreed settlement helps 
to tone down the bitterness of past conflicts and to pave the way for a healthy 
future of cooperation. I should like to congratulate you and others concerned 
on this happy culmination of your labours at the Conference which has put an 
end to a most distressing conflict. 

2. If and when independent Cyprus expresses a wish to become a member 
of the Commonwealth or to maintain some form of association with it, I am 
sure that my Government would view such a proposal with sympathy. 

323. To M. J. Desai 174 

It does not seem to me enough to say, as we do repeatedly, that we cannot 
obtain any information about South Africa because we have withdrawn our 
Mission. Surely there are other ways of obtaining information such as through 
the U.K. Government. We should try to do so. The fact that the children are 
not Indian Nationals has not much to do with this. After all, we are carrying on 
an agitation against the treatment of people of Indian origin in South Africa, 
even though they are not Indian nationals. 


172. 20 Feb. 1959. 

173. At the closing session of the London Conference on 19 February 1959, it was announced 
that Cyprus would become an independent republic with a Greek — Cypriot President 
and a Turkish-Cypriot Vice-Persident. Detailed provisions of the agreement were published 
in a white paper. 

174. Note to CS, 27 Feb. 1959. 
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2. Therefore, the answer should be as follows: 

“(a), (b), (c) & (d). We have seen a newspaper report to this effect. We 
have no further information, but we are trying to find out how far this 
report is correct. It is not an easy matter for us to get factual information 
from official sources as we have withdrawn our Mission in South Africa. 
We can only, therefore, try to get information through indirect sources. 
That we are endeavouring to do.” 

3. It appears from the note that we have already asked our High 
Commissioner in London for factual information. You might remind the High 
Commissioner about this. 

4. The Question should be answered by Parliamentary Secretary, Shri 
Sadath Ali Khan. 

324. To M. J. Desai: Ramiah’s Case 175 

I agree with you. We should inform the Government of Malaya that we are 
prepared to accept Ramiah’s repatriation to India, in case the Federal Government 
arranges for the remission of the rest of the sentence. 

2. As you have said, we have to agree to his repatriation at the conclusion 
of his sentence, that is, at the latest, eight months from now. For us to insist on 
his serving out his term would be very improper and cannot be justified. In one 
of the notes, it is said that Ramiah was tried and sentenced on a very grave 
charge according to the laws of Malaya and it is not correct to call him a 
political prisoner. I do not agree with this. I know nothing about Ramiah, but 
we cannot judge pepple according to the laws of Malaya, but our own laws or 
views. To be sentenced to seven years for possessing some Communist 
documents would normally be considered not justifiable. I have not seen the 
documents; therefore it is difficult for me to give much of an opinion. In any 
event, that point hardly arises now. 

3. I shall not accept the Short Notice Question. Please send the following 
note to the Lok Sabha Secretariat: 

“The Prime Minister is unable to accept this Short Notice Question. He is 
making enquiries into this matter and this will take some days. On receipt 
of further information, he is prepared to give an answer to a normal Question. 
It may be stated, however, that Shri Ramiah is serving a long-term 
imprisonment at Kuala Lumpur. So far as we know, he has not undertaken 
a fast.” 

175. Note to CS, 27 Feb.1959. 
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325. Message to Gamal Abdel Nasser 176 

Thank you for your message. 177 1 am happy to know that you will be able to 
come here in the month of June. I look forward greatly to our meeting. There 
is a great deal to discuss and the pace of events is fast. 

May I suggest that you might come here in the first week of June, if that 
is convenient to you. I hope it will be possible for you to spend some days here 
and visit some of our major projects. It will, of course, be very hot then in 
North India, but we shall try to make it as convenient for you as we can. 
With all good wishes 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


176. 28 Feb. 1959. File No. 28 (48)-WANA/58, MEA. 

177. President Nasser of Egypt had conveyed a message to Nehru that he would like to visit 
India in June 1959. 
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V. DEFENCE 

326. To O. Pulla Reddy 1 

Shri U.C. Patnaik, M.P., 2 came to see me two days ago. He has been much 
agitated about various matters in connection with Defence and he spoke about 
them in the Lok Sabha.' He came to me partly to express his regret but at the 
same time to express his sense of apprehension. This apprehension was due to 
developments in Pakistan and our not having taken enough steps having enough 
civil defence etc. 1 spoke to him about these matters. 

He then expressed his concern at recent promotions in the Army 4 and gave 
me a note. I gave him some reply. I am however sending his note to you. 

327. Speech at Delhi 5 

The Indian Army A Symbol of Unity 
Mr. Nehru’s Tribute 

New Delhi 
January 15, 1959 

The Yugoslav President, Marshal Tito, and about 20,000 spectators, men, women 
and children, today witnessed an impressive “Army Day” parade here at which 
Prime Minister Nehru took the salute. 

Before the start of the march past the Prime Minister in a brief address to 
the men on parade declared that the Indian Army was “an army of peace and 
not of aggression”, and described it as a symbol of national unity. 

The marching detachments greeted the Yugoslav President, standing by 
the side of the Defence Minister, Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon, with the slogan 
‘Marshal Tito Ki Jai,’ which was repeated thrice. 

L Note to Defence Secretary, 4 Feb. 1959. 

2. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Ganjam, Orissa. 

3. For Nehru’s reply to Patnaik’s interventions, see SWJN/SS/45/pp. 815-832. 

4. Chief of the Army Staff, General K. S. Thimayya, had submitted certain proposals for 
reorganisation of the Army in May 1958 (see SWJN/SS/42/pp. 484-485 & 487A88). 
Subsequently, some promotions were made in August 1958. 

5. Report of a speech on the Army Day, New Delhi, 15 Jan. 1959. From The Hindu, 
16 Feb.1959. 
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Marshal Tito and Mr. Nehru arrived together at the flag bedecked parade 
ground in the Cantonment, about eight miles from the centre of New Delhi. 

The spectators greeted them with enthusiastic cheers. 

As the two leaders alighted from their car near the saluting base, Gen. K.S. 
Thimayya, Chief of the Army Staff, received them and the Yugoslav National 
Anthem was played by the Rajputana Regimental Centre band. 

The Prime Minister then accompanied by Gen. Thimayya and the Parade 
Commander. Maj. Gen. U.C. Dubey, GO.C., Delhi and Rajasthan area, reviewed 
the parade standing in a jeep flying the National Rag. 

Units of cavalry and the camel corps led the one hour march-past. Mass 
bands, including pipes and drums, were in attendance. 

AN ARMY OF PEACE 

Mr. Nehru in his address said that the main object of the armed forces of India 
was to serve the people. “It is an army of peace and not of aggression,” he 
added. 

In a warm tribute to the armed forces, the Prime Minister said that men 
and officers of the Indian Army had been performing their duties loyally and 
efficiently, whether they were in the rugged Himalayas in the north or in the 
jungles of the east. 

“Our armed forces,” Mr. Nehru added, “have nothing to do with other 
countries, excepting when they are called in on a peace mission,” 

The Prime Minister referred to India’s development plans and reminded 
the Army that it had an important role to play in fulfilling the targets of the 
Second Five Year Plan. 

He said it was essential for India to achieve self-sufficiency in the 
manufacture of modem defence equipment “without which our army will be 

useless.” 

The Prime Minister described the Indian Army as a symbol of national 
unity. Coming from all national parts of the country, irrespective of their different 
languages, men and officers of the Indian Army had set an example of discipline, 
unity and team spirit, Mr. Nehru said. 

The Prime Minister praised the Army for its cooperation in civilian needs 
during floods and similar other crises. In a reference to nuclear weapons, Mr. 
Nehru said what was more important than these weapons was the human 
element. It was the quality of men, which counted in an army and not merely 
weapons. 

In the past, the Prime Minister said there were various social differences in 
the country. “In the new India we must forget these differences and work 
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together for the prosperity of the nation.” 

The Prime Minister also praised the Army for its literacy drive and its 
successes in sports and athletics. 

Referring to the five year plan, the Prime Minister said that the country 
had now the greatest task before it, namely, to raise the living standard of the 
forty crores of Indian people. The Army had also to play a part in it as it 
concerned every citizen of the country. 

Mr. Nehru called for concerted efforts to increase production at all levels 
and march towards self-sufficiency. The Prime Minister expressed the hope 
that the Army would realise its great responsibilities in the building up the new 
India and would live up to expectations. 

328. Speech at Ambala 6 

MR. NEHRU INAUGURATES “AMAR PROJECT’ 

GLOWING TRIBUTE PAID TO ARMY 
Great Achievement, Says P. M. 

COMMENDABLE WORK DONE BY JAWANS 
— GEN. THIMAYYA 

FROM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

AMBALA, January 16. 

Affectionate praise was showered upon officers and all ranks of the famous 
4th Division of the Indian Army here today by Prime Minister Nehru on their 
great achievement in having built up 1,500 quarters in about 1,400 working 
hours under a scheme known as Operation “Amar”. 

The Prime Minister, who arrived here this morning by air, had specially 
come to inaugurate the Project which has been built at a cost of Rs. 1.14 
crores. 

The Prime Minister, who was accompanied by the Defence Minister of 
India, Shri V. K. Krishna Menon, Deputy Defence Minister, Sardar Surjit Singh 
Majithia, Shri K. C. Reddy, Minister for Housing and Supply and Shri A.K. 
Chanda, Deputy Minister for External Affairs S. Kamail Singh, Member, Railway 
Board, Shri A. K. Chanda, Auditor-General and Dewan Chaman Lai, M. P., 
was received at the aerodrome by the Chief of the Army Staff, General 


6. Report of a speech, Ambala, 16 Jan. 1959. From The Tribune, 17 Jan. 1959. 
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Thimayya, Air Marshal Mukheijee, Chief of the Air Staff and Commandant 
Chatteijee, Deputy Chief of Naval Staff, Lt.-General Kalwant Singh, G O. C.- 
in-Chief, Western Command, Lt.-General B. M. Kaul, GO.C. Fourth Division 
who was the central figure in today’s function. Group Captain H. A. Hussain, 
Brig. Anup Singh, Commander, Independent Sub- Area, Ambala and many other 
high ranking military officers. At the aerodrome were also present, the Chief 
Minister of Punjab S. Pratap Singh Kairon, Prime Minister of Kashmir, Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohd., Pandit Mohan Lai, Ch. Suraj Mai, Pubjab Ministers, Shri Girdhari 
Lai Dogra, Minister, J. & K. Government, Deputy Minister, Punjab, Shri 
Banarasidas Gupta and the Chief Parliamentary Secretary, Shri Hans Raj Sharma, 
President, State Congress Committee, S. Darbara Singh, M. L. A., Shri K. L. 
Budhiraja, Commissioner, Ambala Division, S. Waryam Singh, I. G Police, Mr. 
Manley, D. I. G Police, Ambala Range, S. Ajaib Singh, D.I. G Police, Shri A. 
K. Kaul, A. I. G Police, Shri C. D. Kapur, Deputy Commissioner, Ambala and 
Shri B. R. Chadha, Superintendent Police, Ambala. 

The Prime Minister was very happy to receive one flower each from many 
of the distinguished persons who were present at the aerodrome. He remarked, 
"It seems the Punjab is on the right path and is advancing. I like the presentation 
of these flowers instead of huge garlands wherein such large quantity of flowers 
is wasted.” 

The PM was immediately conducted by Major-General Kaul, around the 
various construction sites of the Operation ‘Amar’ wherein the Prime Minister 
and all other dignitaries were shown the construction of the various types of 
houses by Col. Shamsher Singh who was over-all incharge of the construction 
work. This work was completed within a period of seven months beginning 
from 16 June 1959 when the foundation-stone was laid by the Defence Minister 
of India, Shri Krishna Menon, at a place in Ambala Cantonment near the 
Topkhana Bazar. 1450 Houses, including 1200 for all ranks and 250 for officers, 
have been built by labour provided by the jawans of the 4th Division, who 
attained distinction for their achievements in the previous world war and earned 
laurels for the unique service that they rendered at the time of evacuation which 
followed Partition of the country. 

General Kaul and Col. Shamsher Singh explained to the Prime Minister, the 
Defence Minister, the Army Chief and others, how the entire construction 
work was done and the manner in which everyone continued his share to the 
building up of the much needed housing accommodation for the military officers 
and ‘jawans’. A display was given of the method of shell concreting. The 
Prime Minister ensured by striking with his baton a slab of shell concrete that 
it was “pucca”. Both the General and Col. Shamsher Singh showed him the 
accommodation in the various types of houses and the amenities provided for 
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those who were going to live there. The Prime Minister who went into many of 
the houses meant for other ranks as also the officers evinced been interest in 
their accommodation and specification, particularly in respect of those which 
are to provide shelter to the other ranks and was heard making a number of 
useful suggestions to improve upon what had been done. He expressed his 
great satisfaction that the construction work had been done at such speed and 
with such thoroughness. He made many enquiries about the suitability or 
otherwise of the accommodation which had been provided particularly for the 
other ranks. He also ensured about the electricity and water arrangements. 

Having gone around a number of construction sites, the last one to be 
visited was where the foundation-stone of the Project was laid by the Defence 
Minister, exactly seven months back. Here the Prime Minister and the party 
were served tea and light refreshment. 

Poems Recited 

While many children, who could get an opportunity surrounded the Prime 
Minister who patted them and chatted with them, an old man with grey hair 
Ch. Pran Nath Dutta who retired as a Deputy Inspector of Schools, came 
forward and wanted to recite a self composed poem to the Prime Minister. 
Pandit Nehru, who was in a very happy mood after having seen so much 
development work, said that he would not be so selfish as to listen the poem 
himself alone, but would like others to share with him also the joy. The large 
number of guests and others who had assembled there, got around the Prime 
Minister to whom Ch. Pran Nath recited his self-composed poem in which 
high tributes had been paid to the Prime Minister after having mentioned his 
career as a “soldier and then as a General of the Indian people in their struggle 
for freedom." Some of the English words had been used by the poet which the 
Prime Minister fully enjoyed. When the poet mentioned him as an ‘able Barrister' 
besides mentioning him as an ‘Administrator’, the Prime Minister had a hearty 
laugh. As the old poet, who recited his composition with great ‘shradha’ 
completed his recitation. Pandit Nehru shook hands with him and thanked him 
for three copies in Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi of a collection of poems written by 
Ch. Pran Nath Dutta which he presented to the Prime Minister. 

Perhaps encouraged by the performance of an old man, a ‘jawan’ of the 
A.M.C. Shri Yadya Datt came forward and asked for permission to recite a 
poem composed by himself. 

Pandit Nehru heard the ‘jawan’ as he recited his composition and shook 
hand with him also. The ‘jawan’ was presented to the Chief of Army Staff by 
General Kaul who patted Shri Yadya Datt. 
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All along the route, the Prime Minister was cheered by large crowds which 
stood on both sides of the roads almost at every place. The people including 
young and old men and women alike shouted ‘Jai Hind’ and ‘Jawaharlal Nehru 
Zindabad’ as they saw the Prime Minister standing in the open jeep and waving 
to every one of the large crowds which waited to have his ‘darshans’ along the 
route. 

After the tour of the various construction sites, the Prime Minister was 
conducted to the Red Eagle stadium by Major-General Kaul, the Prime Minister 
being accompanied by the Defence Minister of India, Shri Menon, Deputy 
Defence Minister, Sardar Surjit Singh Majithia and other dignitaries. The Prime 
Minister of Kashmir, Chief Minister of the Punjab and other Ministers and 
various officers of Army, Air Force and the Navy had taken their seats earlier. 

There were also present here a large number of prominent citizens and 
members of the Central and State Legislatures including Mr. Ram Chandra, 
M.L.C.; Shri Darbari Lai Gupta, M.L.C.; Shri Gorakh Nath, M.L.A., General 
Secretary State Congress; Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, M.L.A.; Shri Dev Raj, 
M.L.A.; Mr. S.F. Dean, M.L.C., and others. 

A renowned Sanyasi Swami Hari Har and Bhikshu Chaman Lai among the 
guests were conspicuous by their ‘Bhagwa’ and yellow dresses. 

At the Stadium 

As the Prime Minister appeared at the Stadium which was occupied by over 
35,000 jawans of various formations and units and their officers, dressed in 
their uniforms, with full decorations from all sides which the Prime Minister 
acknowledged with folded hands and smiles. 

It was a sight to see the Indian Army men and their officers sitting around 
the whole vast stadium with their families including children in front of them, 
watching with great joy and pride the coming in of the Prime Minister and 
others. 

The huge gathering was enthused when the armymen sang the Div. song 
in chorus. The song said: 

Ae Hind Ke Nivasio 

Ae Four Division Ke Vasio 
Uthao Milke Desh Ko 
Barhao Milke Desh Ko 
Joshe Watan Barhaenge 
Bharat Ko Jagmagaenge 
Ham Hind Ke Saput Hain 
Jai Jai Hind Gaenge 
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Raksha Apna Dharm Hai 
Sewa Apna Karm Hai 

Shahid Hone Ke Liye 

Ragon Men Khun Garm Hai 

Maj-Gen. Kaul’s Welcome 

Major-General B.M. Kaul, to whom goes the credit of having achieved a unique 
distinction by building, with the help of his ‘jawans’ and officers, a project 
which had not been known to the history of India’s army heretofore, went up 
to the raised platform amidst cheers and extended a warm welcome to the 
Prime Minister on behalf of all the officers and ‘jawans’ of the Fourth Division 
and himself. 

The G.O.C. of the Fourth Div. then paid a tribute to those of the few 
persons who had either died or had been injured in the course of the construction 
of the Project and said, “I bow my head to those of them who are not with us 
today.” 

It was a great day for them to have their Prime Minister with them to 
inaugurate the operation ‘Amar’ on this auspicious day of the birthday of Guru 
Gobind Singh, he said. He thanked the Prime Minister, the Defence Minister, 
the Chief of the Army Staff and various other Corps commanders as also the 
Deputy Chief Engineer and in particular. Col. Shamsher Singh, Col. Wadia and 
Col. Lamba, the first three for their patronage, guidance and help and others 
for the work which they actually did. There were often great difficulties in the 
way of construction work. But, he said, these were got over by the courage 
and determination of the officers and ‘jawans’. The General thanked the Railway 
Board for the assistance that it gave as also the Housing Ministry and the 
Ambala Civil authorities for their help. He said it was a matter of pride for them 
to have the Prime Minister of Kashmir with them also from whom very valuable 
help was received. General Asrapa, whom he described as “my big brother” 
was also thanked for the valuable assistance he got from him and the Corps of 
Engineers. He mentioned that about 1450 houses had been built for providing 
accommodation to their men and officers. This had been a unique experiment 
successfully completed and provided a fine example of self-help and 
determination to do work. He said that there were great apprehensions in the 
beginning about the scheme. He, however, was happy to be able to say that the 
whole thing went off well and those whose profession, it was not to construct 
houses but to defend the freedom of their country and its frontiers had set a 
fine example of work for others to follow. 
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Chief of Army Staff 

General Thimayya, Chief of the Army Staff who paid his personal tribute to 
Major General Kaul for having provided the leadership and motive power for 
the project without which, the project could not have been completed in the 
short space of seven months as it has been done, said that he was thankful to 
the officers and jawans to whom credit was due for the devotion to duty and 
the co-operation they had given to their Commander in completing the project. 
He said he was speaking to them not only as the Army Chief but also as one 
who was the first Indian Commander of their Division following the Partition 
of the country. He had known of the Division’s great achievements on the war 
field as also the great part that they played in restoring law and order in the 
Punjab and in rescuing and protecting thousands of refugees, moving from the 
North down to India. 

Drastic Step 

As a result of Partition, India got two-third of the army but only one-third of 
the accommodation. They had therefore, been looking forward to build 
accommodation for their men and officers. It seemed difficult to do something 
big in the matter on the basis of the allotment of Rs. 4 crores yearly because it 
would have taken them about 30 years to complete that work. Therefore, 
some drastic thing had to be done in order to spend that money without a single 
pie going to any other source but for the construction of the accommodation. 

“I have always been against utilising troops towards any other work except 
for their real role — which is to train for war, except of course for an emergency 
in ‘Aid to Civil Power and Administration.’ Morale and comfort also pay a very 
important part in the fighting efficiency of the army and I, therefore, had to 
balance on one side, the technical fighting efficiency of the unit, on the other 
side, the lack of accommodation and separation of families which leads to 
demoralisation and consequently inefficiency. When the Defence Minister first 
suggested that the troops may take part in this experiment I reacted rather 
adversely but after giving it much thought and deliberation I decided that some 
justifiable risk had to be taken if the fighting efficiency of the troops was 
involved. This I did and we selected Ambala. As the first experiment and your 
Division Commander, Maj -General Kaul was selected to undertake this huge 
task, I directed that as far as possible the musketry of the Division should not 
suffer and that the officers and men should continue to get their normal leave. 

This, I understand, has been adhered to and those few officers and men 
who have not had their leave will be given their due this year.” 
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The General assured the ‘jawans’ who he said had been through a gruelling 
time, that it was not undignified work that they had done. ‘Dignity of labour’ 
had been preached by their Prime Minister. They had fully justified the high 
prestige and discipline which the army had always held. They had set a fine 
example of self-help for the rest of the Indian Army. He had every intention to 
encourage the army to continue that work while ensuring in each project that it 
will be balanced with the risk involved in any kind of loss of fighting efficiency. 

Defence Minister’s Speech 

The Defence Minister of India, Shri V.K. Krishna Menon extended a warm 
welcome to the Prime Minister of India and said that they had been looking 
forward to his visit and they were all very happy to have him with them. The 
credit for this achievement naturally goes to the Commander who inspired his 
men to build up the ‘Operation Amar’ which would provide about 1700 houses 
including those for the servants and others. As it happened at the time of Partition 
a larger part of the army was shared by India but larger portion of the housing 
accommodation for their men and officers went over to the other side. They 
had been trying to find out and build living accommodation for their men and 
officers. If the 5 crores of rupees which were budgeted yearly, Rs. 3.5 crores 
were meant for the construction of the houses. If they would have been depended 
upon that allocation, it would have taken about 28 Vi years to complete what 
had now been done in seven months of which three were of heavy monsoons. 
Humourously he referred to many of the formalities which have to be undergone 
whenever any money has to be spent on any kind of project. It had often 
happened that the money lapses before the actual formalities are over. They 
were, however, now able to device means to avoid all that and they adopted a 
different pace and method of working. The result had been that they were able 
to build this project of which the cost of building, said the Defence Minister, 
was in keeping with the orthodox specification sanctioned by the government. 
It has not been a philanthropic work. Every pie had been counted towards the 
cost of construction which was paid to the people who worked at the project 
as also the salaries and other dues of their men and officers. Four crores of 
bricks had been utilized and 10,000 tons of cement besides 8000 tons of coal, 
1500 tons of steel and 1000 tons of asbestos sheets. The Defence Minister 
assured the Prime Minister that certain amenities yet remained to be provided 
and these will be done in the due course of time. For this the Defence Department 
had to make internal allocation and it will be done. 

Shri Krishna Menon said that the Fourth Division had earned great honours 
on the field of war. That was creditable indeed. But what had come to be a 
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matter of greater credit was the sense of devotion with which they had carried 
out their duties in connection with the building up of the present Project. He 
was sure that this kind of project would be continued and extended to other 
places too because such construction would now prove to be less costly on 
account of the experience that they had gained. He said that they had always to 
pay some price for gaining experience. 

The Defence Minister availed of the opportunity to thank the Prime Minister 
of Kashmir for the help that came from Kashmir in connection with the 
construction and the wood work for that purpose. He concluded by saying 
that it would be for the first time that these brave men would be living with 
their families under roofed houses accommodation (cheers). He requested the 
Prime Minister to inaugurate the Project. 

The Prime Minister received a loud ovation as he went up to press the 
electric button to mark the inauguration of the Operation “Amar”. As he pressed 
the button a big archway with the inscription Operation ‘Amar’ written thereon 
in red bold letters with an emblem of Eagle at the top appeared from behind a 
huge curtain, the booming off a gun heralded the inauguration. There was loud 
applause again. 

Celebrating Victory 

The Prime Minister said that they had gathered today not to celebrate a victory 
in any theatre of war but a victory of another kind which was unique indeed. It 
was a matter of happiness and satisfaction for him that the ‘jawan’ and officers 
of the Fourth Division had all put in a united effort to achieve what they had 
seen for themselves today. It was a matter of satisfaction that the inauguration 
of an achievement by the united effort of the officers and ‘jawans’ synchronized 
with the birthday of Guru Gobind Singh (cheers). 

Biggest Enemy 

What India needed most today was unity of its people and integration of the 
country as also united effort of all people to maintain and preserve the freedom 
that they had won after a long struggle and sufferings. They had many enemies 
to fight, said the Prime Minister. “But none is greater than our own weaknesses 
and internal strife over petty matters”, he added. If they wanted to make progress, 
they had to get rid of their internal petty quarrels. The big task of maintaining 
their freedom lay ahead and he asked his countrymen to be engaged in the 
discharge of that responsibility by giving up petty quarrels and thinking and 
acting in a big way. They should learn to show respect to all religions alike 
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because all religions were good and the basic principles were common to every 
one. Whatever religion he might profess, he should, as a good man, show 
respect to every other religion. Then alone he could be a true follower of his 
own religion. 

Many Problems 

India had a great history whose chapters were full of deeds of gallantry. But 
undoubtedly there were chapters which made them feel ashamed of themselves. 
However, since they had become free people and were now the masters of 
their own destiny, they had now won the respect of other nations. That respect 
was shown to them because they were free people now. The people of India 
who were now respected had before them now many problems to be solved, 
said the Prime Minister. The problem of making the people of their own country 
happy and prosperous was the most important. Their great leader and benefactor 
Gandhiji had once said, “If I could do so, I would like to wipe off every tear in 
every eye of my countrymen,” meaning thereby that he wanted to see the end 
of sorrows and misery of every countryman of his. As his humble followers, 
they were also engaged in that huge task of wiping off every tear in every eye 
of anyone of their countrymen. That task was huge but they had to accomplish 
it by maintaining the freedom of their country by remaining vigilant and alert 
and by raising the standard of the people of their country and arousing the 
crores of their countrymen from their slumber and ignorance, by telling them 
what great results can be achieved by self-help. “We are on a long pilgrimage 
of work and action in order that we may build India anew. That can be done by 
self-help and unity among the people of our land,” added the Prime Minister. 

He was sorry that in a big country like India, people were prone to ignoring 
the essentials and exploiting the petty differences created by vested interests. 
He was sorry that they quarrelled over the demarcation of their States, on 
certain religious issues and on the question of the language that they speak. It 
was, however, a matter of satisfaction that in this great country of theirs, 
which had many facets, the heart and the mind of India — its people — was 
sound. To those who exploited petty differences, the Prime Minister made an 
appeal to give up that worthless talk and work for the internal unity of India. 
That was the basis of the greatness of their country. They must live as one unit 
and have faith in the greater unity of India and the welfare of its people rather 
than think in terms of this state or that, big and brave as it is, will be so only so 
long as it is a part of India which is greater than the Punjab, Bihar, Bombay or 
any other state treated separately. All put together the unit becomes strong with 
the whole. That is what he wanted the people to realise. 
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Have Faith in Your Destiny 

In order to help people to become prosperous, they had the First Five Year Plan 
and now they were working on the second. Community blocks had been opened. 
May be that they had erred here or there. But he wanted the people to have faith 
in their destiny and to be unmindful of the difficulties which may come their 
way. There was no need to be disheartened because he said, they were sure to 
reach the goal. He conceded that they had many problems and more were 
being added. But he asked his countrymen to remember that only a nation 
struggling to march ahead would be faced with increasing problems. A dead 
nation has no problem at all. “If we walk and fall down, it should not matter so 
long as we can get up and walk again,” said the Prime Minister. 

No Walls 

The great Indian Army of today, said the Prime Minister, formed a part of the 
Indian Nation. There no longer stood a wall between the people and their 

country’s army as it was during the British regime. They symbolised the 

unity, among all classes of people and the ‘jawans’ of the Fourth Division had 
set a fine example of that unity and equality among people of different faiths. 
That unity and united efforts, said the Prime Minister, he would commend to 
the people of India. 

He was very happy to see the houses which the jawans and the officers of 
the Fourth Division had built for themselves. He did not want to congratulate 
any one individual because he could not weigh the work done by one or the 
other from among them all. He was sure that these houses would provide good 
living accommodation to those who come to occupy them and they would live 
in happiness and prosperity. To him the houses even were not so important as 
the result of a united effort which they had seen today for themselves. 

Concluding the Prime Minister said, “What I want is that we should be 
able to create a confidence and establish faith in the unity of India and goodness 
of man. Let us make an effort to make men with wide visions and large hearts. 
They are the people who will be able to make India as we wish her to be. Let 
our people be large-hearted and shun petty-mindedness or narrow thinking. If 
that can be done, we shall see the India of our dreams being built up as you 
have built up these houses for yourself through united effort (loud and prolonged 
applause). 

The Prime Minister then gave away awards to the Commanders of various 
Units and Formations as a mark of appreciation of the work done by the 
completion of the Operation “Amar”. 
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Community Lunch 

The Prime Minister joined the ‘community lunch’, which was served to about 
35,000 people including the army men and their families and children present at 
the function. Every Unit had brought its own lunch. There was no special 
menu for anyone and all ate together at the same time; the army personnel 
having so arranged that lunch was served to everyone within 10 minutes after 
conclusion of the speech by the Prime Minister. It was a wonderful achievement 
in itself and spoke volumes of the sense of discipline and duty of the army 
personnel. It showed equally how full arrangements can be made by a 
Commander who is so practical in planning. Before leaving the stadium, the 
Prime Minister, Chief of the Army Staff. Lt.-Gen. Kalwant Singh, Maj.-General 
Kaul and other officers went round the stadium. He was greeted by their 
respective war-cries by various units and formations as also shouts of ‘Jai 
Hind’ by the ‘jawans’. He was very happy to meet and find the army men in 
such high spirits and their families and children, who greeted him with folded 
hands and shouts of ‘Jai’. 

A hearty send-off was given to the Prime Minister as he left the stadium by 
every one shouting ‘Jai Hind’. The Prime Minister congratulated and thanked 
Maj.-Gen. Kaul before the Chief Minister of Punjab took over charge of the 
Prime Minister from Major-General Kaul and conducted him to the public 
meeting. 7 

329. To Kumari Kamal Kumari Goindi 

January 16, 1959 

Dear Kamal Kumariji, 8 

I am sorry for the great delay in answering your letter of the 4th December, 
1956. 

I do not think it is desirable or feasible for our armed forces to be required 
to reclaim land in a big way. They can help occasionally in times of emergency, 
or they can lend their equipment for this purpose where this is possible. But, to 
entrust a big task to them, which is normally done by others, is to interfere 
greatly with their training and other work and, in fact, is rather expensive. 


7. See pp. 18-24. 

8. Congress, MLA from Karchana, UP. 
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They can, however, do many things, and they are, in fact, doing them. 
Only today, I went to Ambala where they have built up about 1,700 houses for 
the use of their own personnel.*’ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


330. Speech at N.C.C. Rally 10 
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3TF % 13% Ft% Ft, %3% Ft, 33% Ft, 33tfcF %% TFT % ^Wh % FT 3^t 3%, 

3?tT 3133% 3% ?TT TTTF 3% 3^J-3-3^5 %f%3 Flf%3 33%t 31%g | % ^ 3%f 3TF3T % 
% %t3 F3 #3% Ft 3n%, %lT qfpfFH % 3§3 311%, %f%3 3j3 %1 

3=F 3%%t f%f%f'^T3 % 3T% t, 3F 3§3 313% Ft%f t 3%T d§d 313% % M33)7 6HA 
% f%3, d%IPb F3% g?3> % %t3 333 %tr % %%-3T% tf% % i <£t%-<si% ftt 3i% 
% % 3W f%FT gRT 3%T 3T3T3) 3% FtcTT, %t% 13% %t 3% Ft% % SJ31 311%%, 3t 
3%% %t %T f%m 3t 3F3T HigHfJFH 1 333t f%3,3%% %t%t %tft, 3 f%T %3T FFTT, 
31%t3F133%3FT^#%3%l %t333%t%%t%tt, 31%tg3#3,FTT33TT3ltT3jF 
3%T 33%3f % %t3 33% %, 333% %t 3F 3j$ JTHT cJldl-4ldim 3% T1331 3lf%3 | 3pj 
^3% <%%t 3lf%3, 3%T 331 33% §T%T 3%, f%lT3 %t 31351 Ft3T % 3ftT f%313 %t 31351 
t%3T % 3%T 33% 33-^3% % 3F%FT 33% 3% 3333 Ff%t %, f%lT 33 333 333T I 
3T3 33.%t.%t. £ 3% S%3 t, 3333 1, 3|3 3T% 3T% 33% f%# f I 3F %t f%13T 
I f% F3% #3 33FTTT % I ^F I, 3F35T I %% %3T 3lf%3, %%t 3#33 1 %f%3 ^3 
% 3T3)3T 3 %t f%% 3T%, 33 %t 3% %% 31%, 3t 3F% 3T 3Ff%3T ?3% 3TT%t t %% 
33%t t%T3 f%3%t % %t 3F% % 73T3T 3T35T % 3T3T %, F3% 3%^ §T3) 3%, 31% 
313 % 3^J 333 3% 3t I 3t 33^ f%3 3133 %, %% 3t 333 73T3T 313% 3TF % 3%3T I 
F3t%3 33T3T-%-33T3T %Fff 3% % 3FF3T f, 33% 31% 3#F3T, F3 |f%3 %t Flf%3 
3%l 

9. See the preceding item. 

10. New Delhi, 27 Jan. 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 
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WWT#7WTW|, #TW?W?ftTWW #W W?f TO# TOTO-3TOW ?W# #$T W> TO# 
#, #eti #, W?f RnRelW) %, 'ddd-d Rdd d6l TOsfT, #t# % P#, <3ftT Wj»-W-W}B, 
*#1 # vJTT'Sft^t # TO#-TO# WT # WjfcS Rwk jfSdlel # WT '3TT'3TF^r, ?TT Rd TO d$, 
TO WWT# TO M# W#, W? eft elTOlI # 3ft gw# TOlT, W# W#T? I #7 W# Re# #, 
dftd R^wid TO, 'HKd TO, Ip^WH W# TO>dl TO, TOTO-TOTO WlMIH 

?WT# t, TOTO-TOTO t, TITO t, W^ TT# WR# # ?W# W# 1 1 # ## RhIWW 
% TO# % WT9#T % TO#, Wt 3# TT# #T #9T # -3Ttet t, wftTO # #T # #TO 3, WWRT 
W, WTTW W# WTO t, W§W TT# W# t, #ftTW 7TW f#T WR WT7W #WT t, Rr# W# #? 
WR W W# #WT 1 1 TOW WT TOTO-TOTO W? 7TO t, #T TTW fteT WT WWWTT TO WT 
^Kd TO # I W? TO’ # W# did 6 *hR #Ts# W#, Wdlfti ## ?# ^Jef TO# 7TO3# 
% R# TO W#TT TOW TO TOW t, #T 7TW ## WTO WT# 1 1 #T ?T TOM W# TO# 
W# % #TW# t, TT# #$T W# TO# 7TW Wt W#, #RTW TTT#WTW#W?|RT?T#9T 
TO W#WT, WT TO #3T #T TOW W# WTO# TO# ##, TO TT# TOW W# dTO# ?t# # I 
?# TOTO# ft#, TWWTOWT ft#, # 7TR TOW WTt ft#, XTO TOT # # W# I TOT 
TO# W##, WW # t #7 WW# # TOT TOW W#WT, TO# TO RtTTT WTOTT, TOW ftTTTT 
W#l #?#TOTO#7TT#7T##$TW#WT#TTTI#%l##TOtW^? I TWTTOWR#t, 
TO# WTO WT# t, TO# WTO #, TO# 9TTO #, TO# #W#IW?Wtt#l7T##ST# 
WWWR eTOT WT # WTO W# WT# #?-#? W> I TO# RWT TOT? WT# ?, #R>W ftWR ?#?TT 
W? WTOT Rt TT# #?T WTT TO# WW # I 

^WT-^TOt #W W# # ^ Rr TOT TO# #?T #T f#W #T WRW # f#t TOW #, 
Rt WWT-WWT WT# I #T, W? Wt #WT %, #RiW TOW # # TOW #t # TORW W# ## 

# I WTO WT# W# TOW #T # 3MTW ## % #T 3TWWT #W # WWT TOW # # #WTt 
t, Wt WT# f, # WTO ^T? W# W# flWt##TOW####WM TOWT I ft# # I 

# Wit# TOTOfTW WRW W, # WTO WRWT I #-# WTO TOT# WTW# #, T3W# Of# Wt? 

# WRWT, WWfftT # # T# WT# # WTO # #?T WWWT I, TO# TOW # WWWT W# # I 

WT## TOW# # W?T W t# t, TO#-TO# WTO WT# 1 1 #t ## WRWT I, Wp5 WRWT 
%, TO#W# WRWT #, W#? WTRTO# # WRWT #, Wolf #WR #, WtR #, WT# WWitW 

I, wtR ?#ftwr wrrf###i#tw####, #t TO# TOW 

TOT W# WTO W# fteT WR #?T WWWT # I RfW# PWTWT WTO WR# WT#, ## 

RWWT # #?T TOW5T W#WT, f#WWT WTftWT WTO WR # I 

5#WT # # W|-W# #$T t TO31WM, # W^W JpT?TO #?T f , W# #§T t, ^W ## 
TOR WT WT# WTW # TO# WT TO# ftr W# WT ## RTW# #?WW WR# 1 1 #W-^W # 
WR# I, #RTW WTO # WWW WTO WT# | #t #W WWTOT W? W# Rt ^W TOW WT WTtf 
#T ## fTOr-WW WTO W#, [....] TsTO-WjW WR# TO #WTT W #, W? #W WWTOT W# #, 
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R#f# Fk TO# 4IH 4i ('I k, TOt 4IH RF RR k TOTO #RT % f#Rk k?T Rk I M<?dl 

RF d«i k TOTR #dl k I kldA k?l R#, dl# H<£dl TO T^RT TO dM TOt TOR 'ft 
TOF TOr ft tor TOt ^r’ftt^T^rr # to# i rr TOTOrt# to# tot# t TOt TO# 
% tfl'M fIrt % i 

kk ^<91, k did TO df?l c|dl, ^ifcb'i kk ^<3l f# <^tS &*TO <1^ k RFT TO RR-#. 
TO. 3TR# RTF k RR T# k, R}5 k RFT R<TO kRTRR RRTO I, RR kTOR# RFT # 
TO# #T k I TO RF RTR 3TR# R# t, TOt RF TOT dl^rTO k^R^T# RfTO^skTO 
# RTR, RR TRR # TOTO-dTO'*#! # RTR, f#R##T Tp£RR TTTO #T, RRk kRRT# 
RTR #TO 1 1 R# #t #RT TOfkR TOkR-k-TOTOF I 3T# TO 9TTRR RT^R R#, kk ^5T 
TO f#Rk t »fR W, #k TO ^TT?sr I, Rif f#Rk, #T, RRT TORR M7 FTOT RFT, TO, 
Ttr W® 3RTO FTOT, ,#T RR-RR <JRk % <$5 TO k TO RRT I (TOTO) TO TRT.TO.TO. 
k rr rrr toTO ftot TOt TOTOrt, ^pRR i TOt r.TO.TO. k rtr, tor rri k 1 rTO 
fk^TRiR #t tortTO #r TOr rt rttr rr t rf, totrt TOk Rifkk TO# k i g# THR 
TOT 3k TgTO t f# RR RFf#RT TOfk TO# TO# k, TORT MR TOt k TORT RTkR, 

Rkrf# TOfokr to## TO TOTOrt TO # to# TO toTOT (TOTO) i 

TO k sTOk rrrt |f# TO frTO ttto k, TO rTO, rrTO kRRRft tot tot # Tk 
k, rf f#r rrt totr kr TOt rrTOt to #T i tot#T k #k k k# tot r# tort kr 

TOTTO #rf kkTT TO I TO k# TOT F kRTk TOT# RTO #T TOT m|#II, TOff# FT tTO 
#T «RT-#RR TORT k TO # kRTTOT t, RF#-RFf#3T, TOT-rTO TO TO # TORFT #W 
TOlk, Tot kTRRT TOT#r FTT TRRT fTOnkk, TORT # TOfR 1 1 

tot fTOr TO# #T, f# fTOr ^tt #r rt fTOr TO?ff #r rtfTOr ikk, totr fkk, tot#T 
R§R gRTTTOTF TOt TiRT TO TO #kF^R #T RF# TOT RFf##f #t MR RRTOt 
fkk 1 1 
TOT fkR! 

TO RRT Tor RR rTO-TOT f^R, TOT f^R, TOT #R! 

[Trahslation begins: 

Dear Boys and Girls, 

I come to this N.C.C. rally every year and meet you and say a few words. I go 
to the states too, to different cities and universities or schools and there too 1 
get to meet the N.C.C. cadets. 

1 am very happy to be here with you today, to observe what you are doing, 
how straight you stand, your posture, etc. in my opinion every boy and girl in 
India should get physical training of some kind. I am not saying that everyone 
in India should join the Army or that India should get militarized. But there are 
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some excellent things to be learnt from Army discipline. That is particularly 
essential for our country because in general our people are slack in posture, 
meaning that people are not physically fit and trim, many people cannot even 
stand straight, they cannot march in step with legs straight and heads held 
high. It is a strange situation. Now the people of your generation, boys and 
girls who are reading in schools and colleges cannot afford to continue in the 
old slack manner. You should learn fitness and be smart. This will make both 
the body and the mind function better, and it teaches you to cooperate with one 
another and work together. 

The N.C.C. has some goals and principles. One of them is that cadets 
from the N.C.C. should be recruited into the Armed Forces. That would certainly 
be a good thing. But not everyone from the N.C.C. can be taken into the Armed 
Forces. However, there is no doubt about it that the boys and girls who enrol in 
the N.C.C. and get training become better. No matter what they do in life later, 
this training will stand them in good stead and enable them to function more 
efficiently. That is why I want more and more boys and girls to join and be 
trained. 

Another thing, and that is that you are all assembled here from the different 
states in India for our Republic Day. You witnessed the parade and met people, 
and will go back to your own homes with some new ideas and impressions — 
not merely of the pageantry and the sights and sounds of Delhi, though you 
will have those memories too — but of the unity and diversity of India. We have 
so many different languages and provinces. There are many differences — the 
people of Himachal and Kashmir are all from a cold climate while in the South, 
in Madras and Kerala, it is always very hot. So, there are many differences but 
together they make up India. None is left out. India has different aspects and 
together they make up the country that is India. This is the most important 
lesson to be learnt because people often forget this and think it is only their little 
comer which is India and everyone else is an outsider. People look at problems 
from this narrow perspective and do not keep the larger national picture in 
mind. But the fact of the matter is that every nook and comer of India will 
make progress only when India as a whole progresses. 

India got Independence and that was for the entire country, not to just one 
part of it. We are progressing and will continue to do so, and that too will be 
when every part of the country grows and makes progress. So we have to 
keep the larger picture of the entire country before us. We work in our own 
state, our city, our village — that is obvious. We cannot work all over the 
country — we work wherever we live. But we must bear the picture of the 
whole country in mind. 

You sing beautiful songs, expressing great sentiments about being prepared 
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to lay down your lives for the country and what not. Well, that is alright, but 
normally, it is not necessary to lay down your lives. It is more essential to 
work hard for the country. Very often you find that people who talk about 
laying down their lives for the country don’t do any work. I am tired of such 
sentiments. The most essential task before us today is that we have to work 
hard and do whatever we are doing, well. After all, a country can only progress 
by the effort of its people; it does not happen on its own. There are millions of 
people living in the country following their own professions, some work on 
land, others do carpentry or work in factories, some are doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, and others are in the army, navy or air force. There are thousands of 
avenues of work and the sum total of all this work goes towards a country’s 
progress. Hence the larger the number of people who are skilled and trained, 
the more a country will progress. 

You will find that there are big powers in the world today. They are very 
rich and prosperous. If you go there, you will see how hard they work — they 
play too — but when they are at work they perform very efficiently and work 
hard. I do not mean to say that you should work day and night with no time to 
play. That is not my meaning. We must do both and the work of one’s own 
choice is the best. It is the best thing to study, get education. If a subject 
interests you, even learning becomes a game and vice versa, a sport can become 
education. This is how you can benefit from both. 

I will not single out any state but I have seen that there are some states 
where N.C.C. is doing well and in others, it is slacker — people are less interested. 
That is not a good thing and in fact, it is unfair to the boys and girls in those 
states that the state governments should take less interest. Every state should 
take the utmost interest in N.C.C. I have forgotten but I think I was told that 
about one lakh seventy thousand cadets are enrolled — one lakh eighty thousand, 
something like that. Well, I understood finally after asking repeatedly (laughter). 
So there are one lakh eighty thousand cadets, senior and junior, and about 
seven or eight lakhs in A.C.C. This is a very small number compared to the 
entire population of India. More should be enrolled in both. I am happy that 
more girls are getting enrolled. That is particularly good because once the girls 
join in large numbers, boys will be shamed into joining (laughter). 

So I hope that states which are not taking much interest in this will start 
paying more attention. I am not suggesting something which is likely to increase 
their burden. This is something which will benefit their state. The youth, the 
boys and girls, are the wealth of a state and the more they are trained and 
educated, the better they can help in sharing the state’s burden. I congratulate 
the groups and states which have won prizes especially the boy and girl cadets 
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who have won special prizes. 

Jai Hind. Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind, Jai Hind, Jai Hind. 
Translation ends] 

331. To K. S. Thimayya 

28th January 1959 

My dear Thimayya," 

Shah Nawaz Khan came to me today and spoke about the ex-INA people. He 
said that the way seniority had been calculated in regard to them was not quite 
accurate. According to the rules and practice they have got an year extra and 
this has made a good deal of difference to many. I understand that he had a 
brief talk with you and you told him that you were looking into this matter in 
regard to a particular person. Of course, if any obvious error has been 
committed, we should rectify it. I hope you will look into it fully. If necessary, 
you can see Shah Nawaz Khan and find out exactly what he has to say about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


332. To Vishnu Sahay 12 

I am returning these papers to you and adding to them some previous papers 
that I possessed on this subject. 

2. It seems to me that this is no suitable time for us to raise the question 
of basic changes in budget procedures and utilisation of budget provision etc. 
in the Ministry of Defence. Since there is considerable difference of opinion on 
the subject, we might allow the present arrangements to continue with such 
minor changes as can be easily made. By “present arrangements” I mean the 
new arrangements that have come into force in other Ministries, giving greater 
control to the administrative Ministries and greater flexibility. 

3. The Defence Ministry has started on some new lines of work. At 
present these lines are on a small scale and chiefly deal with research work and 

1 1 . Chief of Army Staff. 

12. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 28 Jan. 1959. 
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small pilot plants and experiments. These will have to be continued. As a matter 
of fact, separately, we are considering a proposal to enlarge very considerably 
the Defence Science establishment. Probably this paper will come up before 
the Defence Committee of the Cabinet tomorrow. It is necessary to enlarge 
that establishment in order to build up persons trained in Defence Science 
matters. This is necessary not only for enlarging the scope of our production, 
but also to have competent checks on what we buy from abroad, or in regard 
to arrangements for building up plants with the help of experts from abroad. 
To some extent, we are often helpless in dealing with foreign firms and experts 
because of our luck of trained personnel. However, that is a matter to be dealt 
with separately. 

4. All this, however, requires a rather dynamic and flexible approach, 
and we have to avoid cumbrous procedures which delay matters. The Finance 
Ministry are naturally concerned with the amount of money spent by Defence. 
Within the allotments made, however, the major responsibility rests with the 
administrative Ministry, that is Defence, subject to the normal checks. At present, 
the Defence Ministry is trying hard to reduce their annual expenditure and they 
have promised us to be able to bring about a reduction of possibly fifteen 
crores of rupees this year, and about double this amount the following year. All 
this requires flexibility and it will be difficult to bring about reduction in 
expenditure if the whole frame-work is too rigid. 

5 . Some flexibility has already been provided for in the new rules applying 
to all Ministries. Whether this is adequate or not for the purpose aimed at, I do 
not know. A little experience will show. Anyhow, for the present, no further 
argument need take place on this subject and, as I have said above, the new 
rules framed for other Ministries should apply to the Defence Ministry also. 
But it should be remembered by all concerned that the approach should not be 
a rigid one and necessary internal variations should be allowed. 

6. I have spoken to the Defence Minister who was more or less of the 
same opinion, that is, that while they feel that certain basic changes in procedure 
are called for in order to encourage production and reduce expenditure, they 
do not wish to press for these changes at present. They hope, however, that 
the necessity of flexibility in approach will be recognised and acted upon. 

7. I have not discussed this matter with the Finance Minister yet, as he 
has been away for a considerable time, but I mentioned this to him briefly a 
few days ago and he agreed that there should be this flexibility of approach. 

8. Therefore, this matter need not be pursued further at present, and you 
may keep these papers for reference. You might, however, send a copy of this 
note of mine to the Finance Ministry and the Defence Ministry. 
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333. Note to Home Ministry 13 

This matter was rather fully discussed at the meeting of the Defence Committee. 
So far as I am concerned, I should like the Home Ministry to exercise its 
judgment in this matter now as to what equipment is necessary. 

2. I would like to point out, however, that I do not understand why fire- 
fighting equipment is necessary for border States like Jammu and Kashmir, 
Punjab, West Bengal etc. Obviously this is connected with enemy activities. 
Those enemy activities take the shape of bombing from the air or actual ground 
invasion and bombardment. If there is a ground invasion and bombardment, 
the situation that would arise is utterly beyond the scope of so-called civil 
defence or fire-fighting. As for bombing from the air, probably the places least 
liable to it, even in case of war, are the border areas. The enemy would like to 
hit at military centres, major communications and industrial plants. There would 
be little point in bombing border areas. Secondly, border areas are full of our 
own troops and it will be up to the troops to take such action as they can. To 
introduce any other kind of element there might produce confusion. 

3. It seems to me that a great deal of the thinking behind these proposals 
is concerned with hostile enemy action in case of war. That thinking also is 
related to what was considered necessary prior to the Second World War. 
There have been many debates on this in other countries, including the U.K., 
and experts agree that such precautions serve little purpose. 

4. The problem, therefore, should be viewed entirely from the point of 
view of possible civil emergencies. If so, then the question of border areas 
drops out completely and only some large cities have to be considered where 
fire may do a great deal of damage. I can understand Calcutta being well provided 
but I do not know of any other place in West Bengal that would qualify from 
this point of view. Nor do I think that any place in the Punjab need be considered 
or for the matter of that in J. & K. State. Perhaps in Srinagar, adequate fire- 
fighting equipment should be placed because there are plenty of wooden houses 
there. 

5. Delhi, of course, should be fully provided for. 

6. I am a little anxious to avoid building up organisations and structures 
at the top which become a permanent burden on our finances. If they are 
essential, of course, we should have them just as we have the Army. I would 
much prefer spending money on the normal training of citizens. That discipline 
would be of far greater importance even in emergencies than a few individuals 
being given special training for fire-fighting etc. 

13. 6 Feb. 1959. 
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VL MISCELLANEOUS 

334. To Sri Prsksss 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
5th January 1959 

My dear Prakasa, 

Thank you for your letter of January 5 and the cheque for Rs 1,500/-. I am 
sorry that Mohanlal Saksena 1 has not accepted this help. 

I have been anxious to help him in some way. Apart from the personal 
factor, I think that we should utilise his experience and capacity for public 
work. I have spoken about this matter to Pantji repeatedly and he has agreed 
that something should be done. Personally I can do little because I deal with 
Foreign Affairs. It might be possible for him to be appointed to some of our 
Commissions etc. Somehow or other, while many people have regard and 
affection for Mohanlal, they are not keen on putting him in a responsible position 
of that kind. We shall, however, go on trying. 

I think the best thing would be for him to come to the Rajya Sabha. If 
there is a vacancy from the U.P., I shall certainly suggest this. But in such 
election matters, my own recommendation does not go very far. 

You might speak about Mohanlal to Pantji again. Perhaps we can jointly 
talk to him. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 • Congressman from UP. 
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335. To S. N. Mangalamurti 2 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
January 8, 1959 

Dear Shri Mangalamurti, 3 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th January. 4 I am somewhat surprised to 
learn that you have formed a committee to publish my biography. You have 
undertaken rather an ambitious task because biographies are more difficult 
than any other type of writing. Normally, in India, people write just in praise of 
a person. That is not good biography. Also, it seems to me that your idea of 
completing this within a year is rather an ambitious one. Tendulkar spent eight 
years of his life on his book ‘Mahatma’. 5 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


336. To Rukmini Devi Arundale 

Raj Bhavan, 
Nagpur, 
January 9, 1959 

My dear Rukmini Devi, 6 

I have seen your letter to Srinivasan dated 6th January. I have myself been 
anxious to expedite the Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. In fact, I 
wrote about this to the Food and Agriculture Ministry some time ago. They 
assured me that they would put up the Bill soon. 


2. File No. 9/8/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

3. Managing Editor, Pandit Nehru Biography Publication Committee, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

4. Mangalamurti had written that following the pattern of Tendulkar’s Mahatma, this Pub- 
lication Committee had undertaken the task of compiling an eight- volume biography of 
Nehru depicting his three distinct roles as “Emancipator, Socialist builder of New India 
and lastly as the leader of peace-loving mankind” to be dedicated to Nehru on his 70th 
birthday. 

5. The reference is to D. G Tendulkar's eight- volume biography Mahatma : Life of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi (New Delhi, Publication Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, GOI). The eight volumes were published between August 1951 and 
January 1954. 

6. Bharatnatyam exponent, and nominated Member of the Rajya Sabha. 
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I have received rather an unusual type of letter from Dr. Thomas Singh. 7 
He appears to be an odd kind of person. I am replying to him separately. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

337. ToH. P. Mody 8 

Raj Bhavan, Nagpur 
January 10, 1959 

My dear Mody, 9 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd January which has been forwarded to me 
here in Nagpur. 10 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 11 was certainly a great philanthropist whose 
memory should be honoured. There is, however, a certain difficulty in issuing 
a commemorative stamp. We have issued quite a number of special 
commemorative stamps recently, and this kind of thing should not be over- 
done from the philatelic point of view. Also I am not quite sure that Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, well known as he was, can be considered to be an All India figure 
known all over the country to the extent that would justify the issue of a 
particular stamp. The Minister of Communications who, as you know, is a 
Bombay man, wrote to me on these difficulties. I replied to him that I agreed 
with him. 12 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

7. Nehru asked his PS to send this reply to Dr Thomas Singh on 9 January 1959: “So far he 
(Nehru) is concerned, the minorities in India should have every consideration shown to 
them and should enjoy equal rights with the others. But he is quite unable to give any 
assurance about representation in Government.” 

8. File No. 27 (19)/57-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

9. An industrialist of Bombay and former Governor of UP. 

10. Mody had written to Patil, the Communications Minister, about issuing a special stamp 
on the death centenary of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy; a memorial with 11,000 signatures was 
subsequently presented to him. 

11. (1783-1859); businessman and philanthropist; made five business trips to China; re- 
sponsible for numerous charities, and established J. J. Hospital, J. J. School of Arts, J. J. 
Benevolent Institution, and Poona Bund and Waterworks among others. 

12. However, a postage stamp of 15 Naya Paisa denomination was issued on 13 April 1959 
on the death centenary of Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. 
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338. Publication of Nehru :The First Sixty Years™ 

I think that your re-draft of article 25 goes too far. Personally, I do not see any 
particular objection to the original draft. 

2. In effect, this original draft does two things: (1) it limits my right to 
publish the book within the United States of America, its dependencies, Canada 
and the Philippines, and (2) if it is published outside these territories, suitable 
compensation is to be given to Dorothy Norman 14 by agreement with her. 

3. Wherever this particular book is published (that is, outside the U.S., 
Canada, etc.) Dorothy Norman, who has prepared the Anthology 15 , should be 
compensated. We cannot take advantage of her work and publish it elsewhere 
without such compensation. That, of course, does not mean that some other 
and different Anthology cannot be prepared. 

4. As for the publication in the U.S.A. etc., obviously, it would be improper 
for another firm to publish it within the normal period of copyright without the 
consent of the editor, that is, Dorothy Norman. 

339. To Martin Luther King, Jr. 

January 14, 1959 

Dear Dr. King, 16 

I have today received your book Stride Towards Freedom 17 which you have 
kindly sent me. I am grateful to you for this. 

I have long been interested in the work that you have been doing and more 
especially, in the manner of doing it. This book will give me a greater insight 
into this and so I welcome it. 


13. Note to M.O. Mathai, 13 Jan. 1959. 

1 4. American writer, civil rights advocate. 

15. Nehru: The First Sixty Years (Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1965). 

16. (1929-1968); American clergyman, activist, and leader of the African-American civil 
rights movement-. President, Montgomery Improvement Association; founder. Southern 
Christian Leadership Council; Member, National Association for Advancement of Col- 
oured Peoples; awarded Nobel Peace Prize, 1964; assassinated on 4 April 1968. 

17. Stride Toward Freedom: The Montgomery Story (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958) 
is King’s account of the Montgomery bus boycott from 1 December 1955 to 21 Decem- 
ber 1956, which began with the refusal of Rosa Parks to vacate her seat for a white man 
in a bus. 
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I understand that there is a chance of your coming to India. I shall look 
forward to meeting you. 1 ® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


340. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 

January 15, 1959 

[Nan dear,] 1 ’ 

I have today received your letter of the 1 2th January. 1 have been wanting to 
write to you at some length a personal letter, but 1 just have not the time. The 
Prime Minister of East Germany came here and Marshal Tito has been here for 
two days. Tonight he had dinner at our house. He is leaving early tomorrow 
morning. 1 am going to Ambala tomorrow. 

Tara had agreed to come to Delhi round about 1st or 2nd of February and 
stay for about a month here. I suppose she could easily manage to come here 
two or three days earlier. The 1st of February was partly fixed so that she 
might be in Bombay when Prince Philip arrives there. Sri Prakasa is giving him 
a dinner party on the evening of 28th January' and he had invited Gautam 20 and 
Tara. :i Even if she wants to go to this dinner, she could come to Delhi on the 
29th. I am writing to her accordingly. 

Prince Philip will be reaching Calcutta on the 2nd February at about 5 p.m. 
and will of course stay at Raj Bhavan where there is a dinner party that night. 
He is leaving Calcutta for Durgapur and Jamshedpur on the 3rd February 
morning and returning the same evening. He will finally leave Calcutta on the 
4th February morning for East Pakistan. 

You will thus see that you may meet him in Calcutta which will be desirable. 


1 8. King, who armed in New Delhi on 10 February 1959 and met Nehni for dinner that same 
evening, remained in India till 10 March 1959. 

19. Nehru's younger sister, and India's High Commissioner in London. 

20. Gautam Sahgal. a business executive, married to Nayantara Sahgal. 

2 1 . Nayantara Sahgal. second daughter of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
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You can of course come here on the 29th or 30th as you have suggested. 
If you had come to Delhi before the 28th, you would have found our house 
quite full up with Prince Philip’s party." 

(Yours, 

Jawahar] 


341. To Nayantara Sahgal 

January 17, 1959 

[My dear Tara,] 

I wrote to you a day or two ago suggesting that you might come here on the 
29th or the 30th. I had asked you to come after Republic Day because I expected 
our house to be full up during those two or three days, as Prince Philip with his 
entourage will be here and we expected Edwina and Pammy** also. Today, 1 
learnt that Edwina has been rather ill with chicken-pox and, therefore, has 
postponed her visit to India by some days. Perhaps, she will come here by the 
end of the month, after Prince Philip goes away. This means that we may have 
a spare room here for you even when Prince Philip is here. 

I should like you to come here, if you can, to see Republic Day in Delhi. I 
do not remember your having been here before for it, though I am not sure. 
Anyhow, it will be a good thing if you come here on the 24th or the 25th. Your 
mother will come here some days later and then you can accompany her to 
Calcutta and. later, return to Delhi/ 4 

I am writing to Gautam about this also. I hope you will be able to come. 

[Yours. 

Mamu] 


22. Nehru wrote to Nayantara on the same day that Mrs Pandit was leaving London for India 
on 29 January on a private visit, chiefly to visit Padmaja Naidu. a close family friend and 
Governor of West Bengal, who had lost her sister Leilamani Naidu on 7 January 1959. 

23. Pamela Mountbatten. younger daughter of Lord Mountbatten. 

24. In reply to Nayantara's letter of 17 January about her not going to Calcutta. Nehru 
replied on 19 January: "But 1 still think that you might come here earlier, that is, by the 
25th. I should like to be here when Prince Philip comes to stay with us for a couple of 
days. That will also enable you to be present on the Republic Day.” 
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342. To Krishna Hutheesing 


January 17, 1959 

[My dear Krishna,] 23 

I have just heard today that Edwina will not be coming here on the date arranged. 
She has been rather ill with chicken-pox and is now in quarantine. She still 
hopes to come here, but this will be probably some days later when she has 
recovered sufficiently. As she is not likely to be here when Prince Philip is here, 
there is likely to be a room available in our house for you and Amrita. 26 1 am not 
yet sure of Prince Philip’s entourage and what accommodation they will require. 

[Yours, 

Jawahar] 

343. To Gautam Sahgal 

January 17, 1959 

My dear Gautam, 

You will remember that we had arranged for Tara to come here about the end 
of this month and to stay here for some weeks. Since then, several developments 
have taken place. Vijaya Lakshmi is paying a brief visit to India, chiefly for the 
sake of Padmaja. She is due here on the 30th January. After spending a day or 
two here, she will proceed to Calcutta. She wrote to me that Tara might meet 
her in Delhi and go with her to Calcutta. Tara could return from Calcutta to 
Delhi after a few days. 

I had asked Tara to come here towards the end of the month as our house 
was likely to be full up for Republic Day and a day or two after. Prince Philip 
will be staying here with his entourage, and Edwina Mountbatten and her 
daughter. Pamela, were also expected to be here. I have now had news that 
Edwina has had a bad attack of chicken-pox. She is recovering now, but it will 
take her about two weeks more before she can come here. This will mean that 
we will have a little more room on Republic Day here. I am. therefore, suggesting 


25. Nehru's youngest sister. 

26. Wife of Ajit Hutheesing. Krishna Hutheesing's son. 
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to Tara to come here on the 24th or the 25th. We shall be able to find some odd 
room for her then. I thought it would be a good thing if she saw our Republic 
Day Parade etc. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


344. To Rita Dar 

January 18, 1959 

[My dear Rita,] 27 

Your letter of December 22 came to me some little time ago. We have all been 
tremendously busy during the last few weeks with the Congress Session and 
other matters and now the Republic Week is approaching with all its visitors 
and functions. The star visitor on this occasion is going to be Prince Philip, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and I am told that the young girls of Delhi are rather 
excited about it. 

You may have heard that your mother is coming here. This decision was 
rather a sudden one. As soon as I had news of Leilamani’s death, 28 I sent a 
cable to your mother about it. She telephoned to Padmaja mousi and finding 
that Padmasi was all broken up by her sister’s death, she decided to pay her a 
visit. And so she is coming on a private visit mainly to spent some time at Raj 
Bhavan, Calcutta. She will, of course, pass through Delhi and spend a day or 
two here. She is expected here on the 29th of this month. 

Edwina and Pammy were coining here and were due to arrive in Delhi on 
the 23rd of January, but I learnt yesterday that Edwina has had a bad attack of 
chicken pox and is now slowly recovering. So her coming has been postponed. 
Perhaps she might come by the end of the month. 

The hula hoop that you sent was immediately put in action and 
Sanjay 29 developed rapidly into a high expert. In fact, he was using it so much 
that Indu had to lock it up. She thought that he was thin enough and too much 
hula-hooping will make him thinner. 


27. Youngest daughter of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 

28. Leilamam Naidu, who had retired from Indian Foreign Service in October 1958, was 
staying with her elder sister Padmaja Naidu in Calcutta. She was taken ill on 27 December 
1958 and died on 7 January 1959. 

29. Younger son of Indira and Feroze Gandhi. 
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When you and Avtar 30 go on your transfer to Cairo, I hope I shall see both 
of you on your way. Cairo is a good place to go to. Personally I prefer it much 
to Singapore. 31 

Yours, 

Ma.nu] 

345. To Padmaja Naidu 32 

19. 1. 59 

Bebee 33 dear, 

Thank you for your letter of the 14th January which came today. I have not 
written to you as it is difficult to write on such occasions. But I thought of you 
and Papi 34 often. I have arrived at an age when old friends gradually drop off 
and a sense of loneliness creeps upon me. 

You will of course be very welcome in Anand Bhavan when you go to 
Allahabad. The house is in a habitable condition, though there is an air of reproach 
about it — reproach for being ignored and not used. Tell me when you are likely 
to go there and who will accompany you. Would you like any special 
arrangements made? 

Indu is going to Allahabad on January 30th to perform her padyatra in the 
villages nearby. 

Love, 

Jawahar 


30. Avtar Krishna Dar, husband of Rita Dar, an officer of the Indian Foreign Service. 

3 1 . Dar was First Secretary in Singapore and was going to Cairo as Counsellor. 

32. Padmaja Naidu Papers, NMML. 

33. Nick name of Padmaja Naidu. 

34. Nick name of Leilamani Naidu. 
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346. To K. Kelappan 35 

January 23, 1959 

My dear Kelappan, 

Your letter of the 19th January. 36 

I have always resisted the use of my name in buildings, roads, etc., but in 
spite of this, many people have used it. However, if you wish to name your 
ward as suggested, I leave it to your judgement and shall not object. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


347. To Z. A. Ahmad 

January 23, 1959 

My dear Zain, 37 

I have seen your letter of the 20th January addressed to Srinivasan. 

I suggest that you and your wife Hajrah Begum and Salima might come to 
breakfast with me at 8-30 in the morning on Saturday, 31st January. I should 
like to meet Salima and give her my good wishes personally. 

I am afraid I shall not be able to come to the wedding. I have avoided going 
to weddings for some considerable time, and only recently I did not agree to go 
to the houses of some friends for this purpose. Apart from this, the 5th of 
February is a peculiarly difficult date. I shall be returning to Delhi that day 
from Bangalore about mid-day. Almost immediately after, the Prime Minister 
of Afghanistan comes and keeps me busy for the rest of the day. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. File No. 9/30/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

36. Kelappan, of the Kerala Sarvodaya Mandalam, Kozhikode, had expressed his gratitude 
for Nehru’s contribution to the “Pariyaram Sanatorium Childrens’ Ward Fund; and sought 
his permission to name it “Chacha Nehru Ward”. 

37. CPI, Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 
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348. Publication of Interviews with Ram Narayan 
Chaudhary 38 

Please have the following answer sent to Shri Ramnarayan Chaudhary: 39 

(1) 1 should like to see both the Hindi version and the English version. It would 
be better if the original manuscript is sent to me before it is sent to the 
press, so that I may be able to judge as to how all this is presented. 40 

(2) I am not interested in the royalty of these books, that is, I do not wish to 
have any part of it. 

(3) I agree that any royalty coming from it should be given to political sufferers 
in indigent circumstances. 

(4) I do not think a Trust would be suitable for a relatively small sum. But a 
small committee might be appointed to administer this fund in aid of political 
sufferers. 

(5) I do not wish to hold the copyright of these books. Shri Ramnarayan 
Chaudhary may have the copyright. But it must be understood that — 

(i) my consent should be taken to any further publications of this book in 
Hindi, English or any other language; and 

(ii) the proceeds are used for helping political sufferers. 


349. To Lord Mountbatten 


January 27, 1959 


[My dear Dickie,] 

I have just received your letter of the 22nd January. It has taken a little longer 
to reach me than it should have done, probably because of Republic Week 
holidays etc. 


38. Note to the PS, 24 Jan. 1959. 

39. Ram Narayan Chaudhary was Information Secretary, Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

40. This refers to the first two interviews given by Nehru to Ramnarayan Chaudhary (see/ 

SWJN/SS/44/pp. 144-165) in a series of 19 interviews, which were published Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad in 1962 in Hindi as tot fate SHT % 

Srt fa£t ^ \3 tTT and in English in 1964 as Nehru — In His Own Words: His Replies to 
Various Questions. 
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I am glad you have written to me about Edwina. I had vaguely heard about 
her operation and ill-health , 41 but I had no idea of how bad it was. I did not like 
to write to her about it. I need not tell you how distressed we were to hear of 
her illness and, later, about the chicken-pox. I hope she has recovered from the 
chicken-pox completely. We shall see to it that she has absolute rest here and is 
not dragged into any engagements in so far as we can help it. Of course, she is 
very welcome to stay here as long as she likes. I shall do my best to persuade 
her to stay over Easter and till the end of March. 

Prince Philip’s visit to Delhi is now almost over. Tomorrow morning, he 
goes away to Ahmedabad, and from there to Bombay. The few days here have 
been full of a variety of engagements and in between he has visited Bhakra- 
Nangal, Chandigarh, Jaipur and Agra. He has had a very affectionate welcome 
here. I knew he would get this, but it has exceeded even my expectations. This 
evening, there was a reception in his honour given by the citizens of Delhi in 
the Old Delhi municipal grounds. That reminded me of the reception the Delhi 
Municipality gave you when you and Edwina were leaving Delhi. I went with 
Prince Philip in an open car down Chandni Chowk for the first time since you 
and I went that way. The streets were crowded, but there was a little better 
order and organisation on this occasion. We have improved in this respect. It 
may interest you to read the welcome address that was presented to him. I am 
enclosing it . 42 

Please rest assured that we shall do everything in our power to help in 
Edwina’s healing process. 

[Yours, 

Jawaharlal] 


41. In 1956, Edwina Mountbatten was told by her doctors that she had mild angina. In the 
autumn of 1958, a growth in the parotid gland caused swelling on her face and had to be 
surgically removed. In January 1959, she caught chicken pox. 

42. See also pp. 601-604. 
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350. To Gunnar Myrdat 

January 30, 1959 

Dear Dr. Myrdal, 4 ’ 

Forgive me for the delay in answering your letter of January 8th. In this letter, 
you referred to the birthday gift you had got from the Swedish Social Democratic 
Labour Party. It is a very worthwhile gift and I can well understand your 
feeling pleased with it. In carrying out the purpose of this gift, you have asked 
me to suggest a name of a suitable Indian who could go for six months’ study 
in Sweden. When I got your letter, I sent it on to my daughter and asked her if 
she could recommend anyone. She tells me that she has no particular person in 
view at present. If you like, I shall now extend my course of enquiry. 

You suggest a young politician with some good prospects in Indian politics. 
I suppose there are quite a number of such persons. It is never an easy matter 
to pick out one. However, if you so wish it, I shall make a further attempt. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


351 . To the PS: A Gift for Prince Philip 44 

I do not think it is feasible or desirable to present this female leopard to the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Leopards are not rare animals. They are in every zoo, and 
in any event, the Duke cannot carry the leopard about. He will be going to 
Pakistan in two or three days’ time. 


43. Swedish economist and politician. Professor of International Economy, Stockholm Uni- 
versity. 

44. Note to PS, 31 Jan. 1959. 
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352. To Raj Dulari Nehru 

13th February 1959 

My dear Raj, 45 

I have your letter dated 10th February. Thank you for it. 

I note your wish to bequeath your property to the Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital. Further that you would like a General Ward to be built and named 
after you. I am sure the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital people will gratefully 
accept your gift, but I am not quite clear what you mean by a General Ward, 
and how will this fit in with the present hospital. I suggest that you might have 
a talk with Dr. Vatsala Samant, Superintendent of the Hospital about this matter. 

In your letter, it is not clear as to how much your property will consist of. 
The size of the General Ward would depend upon that. 

You have asked me to keep your letter in safe custody. I shall do so, but I 
get such a vast number of letters that I am not the best person for keeping 
special documents. Apart from this, you will of course write a will and the 
original of that should definitely be kept in a bank, copies being kept by others. 

Should you so wish it, I shall agree to being one of the executors of your 
will, but it would be far better for younger people to be appointed. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

353. To Maharajkumar of Vizianagaram 

February 14, 1959 

My dear Maharajkumar, 46 

Someone has sent me the menu for a banquet which you gave to the President 
of the Board of Control for Cricket in India on December 13, 1958 at Kanpur. 
I must say that I was astonished and a little shocked to see this. Such a thing 
would have been improper anywhere; in India it was specially so. 

As you probably know, reference has been made to this in Parliament and 
newspapers have criticised it. 


45. Wife of Shridhara Nehru, a cousin of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

46. Dr Vijayananda Gajapathi Raju. 
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I should like to point out also that Padma Bhushan should not be used as a 

title. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


354. To Morarji Desai 

February 17, 1959 

My dear Moraiji, 

Your letter of the 17th February with which you have sent a letter from Shri 
Badve of Pandharpur. 

I hardly think it would be advisable to write to Sir Winston Churchill about 
this matter, although there can be no doubt that his statement is incorrect. In 
writing the only point we could really raise is that he did not take Glucose. That 
is a fact. The rest is his own judgment of a situation about which we can say 
little. 

Churchill is very old and nobody has paid any particular attention to his 
statement about Gandhiji’s fast. What might be done, however, is for Indian 
newspapers to refer to this and to correct him. Some record of correction 
should be there. 

I am returning Badve’s letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

355. Foreword to India and Japan? 7 

Bhikshu Chaman Lai has asked me to contribute a brief foreword to this book. 
I hesitated to do so because I have been unable to read it and because of other 
preoccupations. But he has given me some idea of the book and shown me 
some parts of it in manuscript. Because I am greatly interested in this new era 
of the development of closer cooperation between my country and the other 
countries of Asia. I gladly welcome this book which is meant to serve this 
purpose. 

47. New Delhi, 17 Feb. 1959. 

India and Japan : Friends of Fourteen Centuries (WR Institute, PO Sadhu Ashram, 
Distt. Hoshiaipur, Punjab, 1959). 
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The story of these old contacts between Asian countries has been a 
fascinating and absorbing one for me. Those contacts were essentially in the 
commerce of thought and ideas, the great message of the Buddha, and of art 
and culture. This commerce has not been a one-way traffic. Each country has 
had to give as well as to receive. 

The countries of Asia represent great civilisations with their own special 
outlook and message and yet there are so many common links between them, 
coming down from past ages that a certain sense of unity is present in spite of 
the rich diversity that we find in this great continent. 

It is well, therefore, that this sense of unity is emphasised, leading to greater 
friendship and cooperation. In the troubled world today, which is so full of 
tumult and conflicts, every effort to bring about greater understanding and 
mutual respect is to be welcomed. 

356. To Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim 

February 19, 1959 

My dear Hafizji, 48 

I spoke to you today about the dispute in regard to the assets of Maulana Azad. 
The dispute is between his nephew Nooruddin Ahmed and his sister Fatima 
Begum. Fatima Begum has appointed her son-in-law Mohd. Tahir to represent 
her and has given him power of attorney. 

Both the parties have agreed about the disposition of all Maulana Azad’s 
property except the books he wrote and the royalties thereon. They have agreed 
to refer this remaining point in dispute to you as an arbitrator for a final decision, 
and have declared that they will abide by that decision, whatever that might be. 
I enclose a copy of a joint letter from them to this effect. 

I shall be grateful if you will kindly undertake this delicate work and help in 
finally settling this dispute. Both the parties are in Delhi. Perhaps you could 
send for them at your convenience, meeting each of them separately as well as 
jointly, as you choose. You can get in touch with them through Humayun 
Kabir 49 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

48. Union Minister of Irrigation and Power. 

49. He helped him with his memoirs India Wins Freedom. See also SWJN/SS/41/ 
pp. 827-848. 
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357. To Subimal Dutt 50 

I have read through the transcript which Mr. Serge Groussard 51 has sent me. 52 
Two copies of this have been received, one through our Embassy in Paris, and 
the other through the French Embassy in New Delhi. 

2. I find it a little difficult to make any suggestions or corrections in this 
transcript. That would involve re-writing it completely. What M. Groussard 
says in the report of the interview is broadly correct and represents what 
presumably I said on the occasion. But the language is his own, and not mine, 
except here and there. The result is that in some places, greater emphasis has 
been given than I would have done, and the balance is thus rather disturbed. 

3. Presumably M. Groussard took some notes of the conversation in 
French and then elaborated them. This elaboration was subsequently translated 
into English. Hence these discrepancies. 

4. On page 6 of the transcript, at the top, something is said as follows: 
“Be that as it may, by the years 14, we ought to have been independent. This 
obviously does not make much sense. I cannot remember what I said and 
what year I gave. I think, therefore, that the year should be left out. 

5. On a subsequent page which is separately numbered 4, at the bottom, 
it is said that “we are among the nations producing the largest quantity of 
atomic energy”. I could not have said this as it is not true. I might have said 
that apart from some of the major powers, we have advanced considerably in 
our atomic energy work. 

6. On page 5 (subsequent numbering), the part dealing with languages is 
confusing. We have, in fact, adopted officially fourteen languages in India, and 
they are equally State languages for their respective areas. What we have said 
in addition is that for official purposes in India, we should use the most widely 
used of these languages, that is, Hindi. 53 


50. Note to FS, 26 Feb. 1959. 

51. (b. 1921): French writer and journalist; fought in the Resistance, winner of literary 
prizes; Chief Reporter, Le Figaro , 1954-62, L’Aurore, 1962-69; Special Contributor, Le 
Figaro ,1969-7 5. 

52. Groussard met Nehru on 10 October 1958 in New Delhi. 

53. This interview was published in Le Figaro in two parts on 31 March and 1 April 1959. 
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358. To Lord Mountbatten 

February 27, 1959 

My dear Dickie, 

I am thoroughly ashamed of myself for not having replied to your letter which 
Edwina brought. My initial reason for delaying a reply was connected with oil. 
You had sent me a note which Lord Monckton 54 had given you on this subject. 
I wanted to find out what the position was here before replying to you. Also, of 
course, I have been terribly busy. 

I shall write to you about oil later. Meanwhile, I want to tell you that 
Edwina has improved in health. She and Pammy have been paying brief visits 
to various places. They have been to Agra for two days, and they have just 
been to Bhakra-Nangal and Chandigarh. Soon they will be going to Jaipur and, 
later, to Ajanta and Ellora and Bombay. 

Pammy has picked up old threads again and renewed many contacts here, 
and so she has a busy programme. 

I shall write to you more later. This is just to give you some information 
about Edwina and Pammy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


54. Walter Monckton, British lawyer and politician. 
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1. Amrit Kaur to Jawaharlal Nehru 

11 January 1959 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I have seen with a measure of surprise some newspaper items about the 
Chechamma Memorial Trust of which I am the Chairman. I should like to give 
you some background information about this trust, which is a public charitable 
trust registered under the Societies Registration Act. 

A few years ago some personal friends, whom I have known for a large 
number of years, placed at my disposal certain sums of money (a little over 
rupees six lakhs) to be spent at my discretion for specific humanitarian objects. 

I put these funds in a separate bank account to begin with. Later I decided to 
form a trust as I did not wish to continue holding the moneys. I, therefore, 
invited Mr. M.O. Mathai and Miss Padmaja Naidu to join as trustees. This was 
before Miss Padmaja Naidu became the Governor of West Bengal. 

Before Mr. M.O. Mathai consented to be a trustee, I know he consulted 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General about the propriety of his being a trustee. 
He was assured that there was no impropriety in any Government functionary 
being a trustee of a public charitable trust and that no Government permission 
was necessary for this. Nevertheless, he took the additional precaution of 
obtaining written formal permission from the Ministry of Home Affairs to 
become a Trustee. 

I myself have for some time been a trustee of the Guru Nanak Engineering 
College and of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi from its inception. Group Captain 
Leonard Cheshire has a Trust in India for his “homes” and I am a Trustee of 
that also. 

I take full responsibility for naming the Trust, Chechamma stood in her life 
for what countless Indian women have stood for throughout the ages — devoted 
mothers of the race. I felt it would be a good thing to have an unknown name 
as a symbol of womanhood of which I, as an Indian woman, am proud. 
Furthermore, it is the objects of the Trust that count and the moneys from the 
Trust have to be spent for such objects as are declared as charitable. I give 
below the objects of the Trust: 
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1 . Grant of scholarships to students who, in the opinion of the trustees, 
deserve such scholarships for general and specialised education, research and 
educational travels. (2) Grant of financial assistance to hospitals and other 
public institutions devoted to medical relief. (3) Grant of financial assistance to 
persons wholly devoted to voluntary social service. (4) Grant of financial 
assistance to institutions established for the purpose of advancing the welfare 
of women and children. (5) Grant of financial assistance for writing and 
publishing books of historical and educational value. 

The Press write-ups give wildly exaggerated accounts of the corpus of the 
Trust. The total amount of the Trust, including the money spent on acquiring 
the house property, is only Rs. 10,73, 683.31. Again it is stated that Mr. Shanti 
Prasad Jain and several Bombay businessmen are among the donors. This is 
totally incorrect. I strongly repudiate the insinuation that Mr. Haridas Mundhra 
may have contributed to the Trust. I should like to make it perfectly clear that 
I have accepted no contribution for the Trust from any person whom I have 
not known personally for the last 25 years. 

We have so far spent Rs.25, 000.00. This was given to an educational 
institution in Northern India devoted to the training of village women for 
constructive work. This was done on my initiative. 

The donation of the house property to the Trust was made through me by 
a friend who has been known to me for a large number of years. My agreement 
with the donor was that the Trust would reimburse the donor of the expenditure 
in connection with the transfer of the house property. This expenditure has 
amounted to approximately Rs.75, 000.00. 

It has, however, been pointed out to me that since the rent of the rather 
dilapidated house property is only Rs. 189,06 per month, the acquisition of the 
house property has not been a sound proposition from the investment point of 
view because the bank interest on Rs.75,000.00 would be much more than the 
rent. I also found it difficult to get the present tenant, who is a hair-dresser, to 
vacate the house in the normal way. For these reasons, the Trust will be obliged 

to sen the house property at the best possible terms. It is, therefore, my intention 
to dispose of it. 

The responsibility of execuiing the Gift Deed was entirely the donor’s. 
The trust is in no way responsible for it. However, I should like to point out 
that, according to Wealth Tax Act, a house property is to be valued at twenty 
times its annual rental. On this basis the value of the house property donated to 
the Trust comes to only Rs.45,374.40. Presumably the donor fixed the value 
ot the House Property in the Gift Deed at Rs.50,000.00 on the basis mentioned 
above. Anyhow, the Trust cannot be held in any way responsible for it. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS 

As Chairman of the Trust I take the fullest responsibility for the administration 
of its funds. No moneys of the Trust can be spent without my personal approval. 
Shri M.O. Mathai is not the Managing Trustee as has been stated in the press 
write-ups. The accounts of the Trust are audited by a firm of Chartered 
Accountants on the approved list of Government. 

I have been noticing, with sorrow, a gradual deterioration in our public life. 
People are attacked, charges are leveled and insinuations made without making 
the least effort to verify the facts. In so far as certain personal attacks on Shri 
M.O. Mathai are concerned, he will no doubt deal with them. 

You are free to make such use of this letter as you deem proper. 

Yours ever, 
Amrit Kaur 

[From The Hindu of 17 January 1959] 

2. M.O. Mathai to Jawaharlal Nehru 

12 January 1959 

My dear Panditji, 

I have already placed before you clippings from certain Communist newspapers 
and from two other journals which normally specialise in sensationalism. In 
these Press write-ups, which are couched in not very elegant language, there 
are references which are not very flattering to me. What has appeared in the 
Communist Press is from a “news release” by the so-called IPA (Indian Press 
Agency) which is a Communist organ. 

You do not personally need explanations in regard to the allegations because 
you have been aware of the facts. Nevertheless, I consider it appropriate to 
state them in this letter. 

TRUST NAMED AFTER MOTHER 

In so far as the trust is concerned, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur has written to you. 
The trust is named after my mother who died a few years ago. Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur as well as my other personal friends had heard of my mother from 
me and when Rajkumari suggested that the trust might be named after my 
mother, I did not object. I shall confine myself to other specific personal attacks 
on me. I shall ignore flippant, silly and childish remarks as well as unworthy 
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insinuations with the contempt they deserve. 

When I joined you in Allahabad in January, 1946, at a time when it was not 
monetarily profitable to do so, you were aware of my background. You were 
also generally aware of such personal assets as I possessed then — which enabled 
me to work in an honorary capacity indefinitely. You will also remember that I 
refused to work in Government when you joined the Interim Government on 
September 2, 1946. When Independence came on August 15, 1947, you asked 
me to work with you in Government also. I was not at all enthusiastic about it 
because I felt that temperamentally I was not suited for Governmental work. 
Also, being a bachelor, I had enough to live on and I was not in need of paid 
employment. Since you thought that my joining Government would facilitate 
your work. I agreed to do so without payment. But you did not, as a matter of 
principle, approve of my not taking a salary. 

So, ever since then I have been a sort of ad hoc temporary Government 
employee much to my distaste. You will also remember that during these past 
several years I have requested you at least a dozen times to release me from 
Governmental work. I have all along been staying in your house and my personal 
expenses have been extremely limited as I do not have to maintain a household 
establishment. 

I have always held the view and continue to hold the view that what I do 
with my money is my own business so long as I pay the taxes imposed by 
Parliament. I am not answerable to anyone for it. 

Yes, of course, I bought an orchard with a fully furnished house in Kulu 
Valley early in 1952 from two Scottish sisters at a price of Rs. 1,20,000. 
Registration and other incidental expenses amounted to a little over Rs. 5,000. 
All this money came from personal assets possessed before I joined you. 

Before I purchased the property in Kulu I informed you of my intention to 
do so both orally and in writing. I shall have in my possession the detailed note 
I submitted to you then. After some time I found that it was difficult to manage 
the property efficiently unless I myself stayed on the spot — which was not 
possible. So I sold the property. It was bought by Morton and Company of 
Calcutta, a firm engaged in the manufacture of fruit preservatives and the like. 
The price I received was Rs. 1, 25,000. All that has accrued to me in this 
transaction was a loss of a few hundred rupees. I should like to publicly declare 
that when I am a free man it is still my intention to acquire a suitable place in 
the Himalayan region which was irresistible attraction for me. 

The last allegation is that I have an insurance annuity policy. If the 
Communist friends had taken the trouble of asking me I would have gladly told 
them that I have more than one — I have two in fact. The annual premium on 
these two policies amount to Rs. 18, 290. 62. I had informed you sometimes 
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ago in writing about these insurance policies. For the benefit of our Communist 
friends I might state that my personal nett income from my salary and 
investments, after payment of income-tax, etc. in approximately Rs. 27,500 
per year. These figures will speak for themselves. In fact, I happen to have 
some small surplus savings every year. All these savings are invariably invested 
in Government in some form or other. 

It is stated in the IPA news release that my friendship with American circles 
is sometimes becoming far too conspicuous. This had amused me greatly. You 
are aware that I am not a social bird and I keep to my work. Americans, 
Russians and all others are my friends and none my enemy. I have no capacity 
to compete with Communist friends in extra-territorial loyalties. Mine are rooted 
deeply to the Indian soil. 

I am inclined to believe that the scurrilous attack on me by Communist 
friends has a definite political motive. It seems to be clear that it is an indirect 
attack on you and the Government. I fear it is the beginning of an infantile 
political shift which so frequently takes place in the Communist Party. I am 
afraid some of our Congressmen fall victims to this nefarious game. 

You have more than one person to defend periodically and sometimes 
perpetually. I have no claim or right to join that distinguished company. I wish 
to be free to defend myself. In my present position it is not possible for me to 
do so. Therefore, I beg of you to allow me to terminate my association with 
Government. After all, I joined you long before you had anything to do with 
Government, and perhaps I can still be of some little use to you outside of 
Government. In doing so I lose nothing but my chains; and this is a phrase the 
Communist friends will readily understand. 

I seek permission to release this letter of mine to the Press together with 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s letter to you. More than direct personal attacks it is the 
ugly rumours that I am concerned about. Let all our people know about it even 
though it is somewhat embarrassing to me to make public intimate personal 
details. A person like me, who has had the great honour and privilege of working 
closely with you during the most momentous period in the history of our nation, 
should be prepared to stand in the sun for public gaze; and I gladly and willingly 
submit myself to it. Thereafter, I shall consider the question of taking such 
steps as are open to me against the newspapers which have published 
defamatory statements about me. 

I very much wanted to deal with this matter earlier; but I considered it 
proper to await your return to Delhi from Nagpur before taking any step. 

Fortunately, I still possess some strength to withstand attacks. But the 
ever-mounting tendency in our Parliament and our Press to attack public servants 
without caring to verify facts is having a devastatingly demoralising effect. 
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Under such deplorable conditions very few self-respecting persons will care to 
enter Government service or public life. 

I do hope you will comply with my request. I am deeply grateful to you for 
all the indulgence you have shown me for 13 years. My love to you as always 
wherever 1 happen to be. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
(Sd) M.O. Mathai 

[From The Hindu of 17 January 1959] 

3. Mahavir Tyagi to Jawaharlal Nehru 

16, P-H-dlft'ill %, 

h 41 ferfr i 

spraft 31, 1959 

ftFT tjpflfcidld #, 

^ RRTT fpF F7T PlZST ^ R7T R TF^TT Ft ^FFtrTT | tr 3^ T*PTRT 
(W^dlRdl) cBT 3BTTT7T 3 7FT ’ft eft W? 3ft tffTCTT 3T Ft 

# 33t 3T TR7T 1 1 

r itwi*fi ■3 tn% P-rt tt^ ^ ^ f> 

TTf^TcT, %T, i|7? #ft tift 3t?I% ipr -3TRT, 

TR, cfj, #3 <$T, FR | 

^ PFTft 3? *nff 3ltT 3g$TTRF-#-Jf9TTRF Ft3 TFIcft % eft 3TT TT SRpft 
^JT <3TtT R 3{ZZ 3TRpTRTTT FT RTcTT 1 1 cHRW I % 3TRTR 3TRF& 
^N u ll # 3T7R7FTI I TT^Trf ^ff ^RIT ? TRTcTR 3 TFRFT 

^ trf w 3 1 trPf pRRft r?t sttt f*t s^ft fcRiff ^3 sir aftT 
TTT 7Rt3 1 1 

^ <]7T ^ ett 3 -3TR 3TFRt ?TF cTFTtT T7T RFR f pF 3TFRF TRTfRT 3 
^1 3FH pRT 7<TT?pR 3TN^ *TT7t #7 TTRF % R3 EFRTtT WTF7T 37 1 PF 

^TFTFf S^RT T r4t ll #7 3R 7FRT 3TT W I pF SIFT F^T rfR 
(touchfeeters) % 7T^T FT R3TT, TRT 3TRRi3 RFPRifer, 7T7TTTT 3?tT TT^f 7R =FT FT7T 
Ft3 R TFT % I 

^ fa ^ 3 H^1 m u I RlTsff % cRl! CRT 3 r 3 3, 3TR F7ft 

RF -^TNcbl <3TT77Tf ^nKI RTFTo 3fR 3TRT% R TRl 3 F7ft TRFT7 3TTTc^t '‘Tpft-'RT# 
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RTT RTR ##TO TOR TO # % f#RT | TOR TORE TOTRR TORE #R RR |t 

T#RTR # RR #RT 1 1 |R£ tt t# # FIH I, TORRE RTTO R# TOFT R# ITT# gt 
Tg$fft I I TO TOTO# Ril< u l TOFT TO f#tt RRTR TO F# TO# Tit 3# T#RTR E# % ! t ETEy, 

Ietirte, tort, Itjt tor #tto to tor rr# to##et |i rIt# totrt r# tot 

ftront RT# I, TOTERTt TOTO# ITOTOT E# 1 1 TOT TTOTW 3 TOT TFET % |E£ # H WN#f 
#T TF##f t TOT I# It T# 1 1# TOERTT TOT # TO TO#, TO #RTO |TO[ # RfTOR 

# TOTR til# ### TO TOTERTt ?p RRE # f#T f#RT TO TFT 1 1 ITT# ##-# 
TOTE Rt #1 TOT TO# TOUT TO# # t TO^TT f# TOT# TOR# ET El EF E# I # I 
t TO TOT |EET RTE |TO#R fETR TFT ft# TORE # TO #RTO lETOR# t It RT# 1 1 

farort to trot #ro to Ero-gro tot# 1 1 to tor # f# tor rt#to t ee-to#etot 

TOR TOTOtoR TO TOt TOTTTOR T5T TOT I f% TO To TOTO TOT I fro TOT fTO 

It #T TOTETT t fTO TE# TO R# TO TOEt If I ITT TOT TO TOR TO f# TOR TO ^<MI 
gSTRRTT TORT t# ^RT t IT TO TO# RTt =Et TOT FER t TOT# t, ^E TO tTOr-fTOr 
It fET 1 1 TOR FE# TOt#RR TOTRTTORTTOt # Tf# TOTOT-TOTOT I, #T TO# # #t 
TOT #5 || 1 1 |tt El eTOf#TRTE RTFt 1 1 tt RTETRTOE t TOR, TR# #T TO#F #T 
E#f# #ET TOtTOTOt 1 1 

TOR TOR f# TOTTRT RTT ETRT #TOT RF RRTT I, ftSRE TOR TOtTRTTOTt TO R#-RTTOT 
I, TOT## t ‘RF TOR,’ ‘RF TORT' R# WIRT# # #T EE ll I, TORf# TO#TO?T 
#TTEE #f## TOR TORE TOTOT #1 #ETE TOTOTTOf # #Rt RR ll lf, #T #RE RR 
TO# R# TORTRTO TOETE TO 11 !# t TF Et If, tt TO## F##tTO§ RRlt #t TOTOTTO 
TO##? TO# ERT EtE TOTE# RF RTF RR TOTOT RR f# t f# tRTTT TORTITETE RET Rt 
TOt TORE# RTT# t T§TOTO TO# 1 1 R#TO #RT RRl # fTO#RTt %R7 TOT| # 1 1 |^ 

# ^ TO# t RF TJTTOFgf# (safety valve) # FTR t #RTE TO## I #E Rf#TO 
TORE # ‘TOTRTR-J#’ RTF% E#t I 

|TO#R tt TOR I f# |E| RTt ##TO EETE E| TO# t t#t I RT f#T TOTR ERIE 
TO#t RR t TOTOTO It RR # ETE# ##TO RTT TORTOTO ETOfE RR # I TOTR# RTF! 
TO# t ### TOTRSTT tt # RTETOfT It TO##, ET TOTR# TORT TOTORTO |TO# TO#TO RTRT 
RR TORT f# RF#R TOTR# # TOTR# IT t #RT-#RT RT# RR TO## #T ##TO # 
TOTRTTOR RT#-RT#TOt Rt TOTR t R|TO RTO t#RT I ### 5TTTTTO # TOfRRT T#TO IFF I 
■ •l l t^R l t^ RTRfTO RT# #, TOt TOTTO TOTR# RUT t |TO# ERR# If# RFF 3 E #tt#$tf 

# #R TRTRRTOPJ#E f## # f#RT RT RFTO RT# RTt flRR R# I#, TOTR# RTFT R# 
TO# t TOT# # TOR TOT TO## I #T TOTRE R# RRT ER It TO# f# ^R# #RT TO#RT 
ITOT TR# f#t #T t#R ^ftR## t TTFTRRT TO#, ##TO t#T t R|RTO t ^ft TOT RR 
RF#R #T ### 5TTTR RTt TOTOTTO 1 1 
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cbliid % 'jfr 3ft 'SiftT 3><tM 3<J>l9l 33ft 3ft 3ft-3ft 

! 43 l 33 T1 ?ft 333ft % ftRT ft3T TffTT I fat? ftt 3lftt ft ft3T M 33ftt 3lf|ft I ftft 
3TTqft 3Fft3 | % '3TFT 3ftft 33 ftflT fft33fftft fft? fftfflft ?3 IftrtlRidl #? 3l<^4^dl 
ft? ct l d T 33 3 ft ft?T 3ft fft333 cfTT f^BT % 33T3 3333T 3ft 3T33T 3PJ3 33 3ft? I 

ftlNM ft? cRlft §3 33 goft 3131333 cpt fsFTTfft 3ft fftpftcnft ftt ?3Tft # 1 1 Sdfati 
Rff 3ft 3ft fft?T ft ^vTFTT ftf3T I 3F 3?T3 3ftft fft^ft 3ft ft 3# ft 33?3T, f3ft? 
ftp? for 3ft ftw 3Tfft? I 3T3? 3?73T ftft -31373-3373 3ft 3?7T3 ft 333T fttR fft3T 1 1 
37 fft3T 33 fftft 3ft i5fft3ftftft3ft -33 7ftft, 3T3^7T333ft ftftft ft? ftft 
33 3?? ft-3T7 ftr ftftftT I ft? 3? 3TT33ft ftftg ft I 3RT ft ?3 3T3T33T ft 33I3T fftf 
fftj? 3 3ft?3TI 

311333 

(WftftRTftt) 

[From Mahavir Tyagi Papers, NMML] 

[Translation begins: 

16, New Victoria Road 
New Delhi 
January 31, 1959 

Dear Jawaharlalji, 

1 know that after writing this letter it will become difficult for me to continue in 
the Congress. But what is the use of staying on in the Congress at the price of 
suppressing my character and outspokenness. My status will become that of 
people who barter their friendship. 

Goswami Tulsidas has left a couplet meant for you:- 

The Minister, Physician and Teacher who only speak pleasing words, 
Very speedily destroy the polity, body and dharma. 

When someone is surrounded by flattery, that poor human being gets an 
exaggerated notion of his own wisdom and intelligence. This is the reason 
there is more and more sharpness in your speech. What if the opposition is 
wrong. There is a place for them also in a democracy because we can test the 
rightness of our views against the opposite point of view. 

If you would not take it amiss, I would like to give you some advice — your 
courtiers, entirely for their own selfish purpose, have surrounded you with the 
dark cloud of flattery, that your sight is dimmed. Now the time has come for 
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you to beware of these touchers of feet. Otherwise, your dignity and stature — 
your government and your Party will all become a laughing stock. 

Just as in the days of the Mughals, Ministers used to play with the Nawab’s 
children, today you are being worshipped. Your worshippers have put up your 
innocent Indu’s name for the post of the Congress President. And perhaps you 
have accepted it without blinking an eye. Indu is like my own daughter, and I 
would be happy to see her name and fame grow. But it is not acceptable to me 
that there should be any slur on your name because of your daughter. I have 
just returned after a tour of Nagpur, Hyderabad, Madras, Mysore and Kerala. 
You have no idea about how critical the Congressmen in those states are. 
Please don’t be under the misapprehension that this lining up of supporters for 
the proposal to put up Indu’s name is due entirely to the force of her personality. 
It is being done hundred per cent to please you. If you are unable to understand 
this little fact then I would say that there is a curtain over your eyes. I am 
writing this harsh letter because it is only with alum that this cataract can be 
excised from your eyes though the alum itself gets dissolved in the process. 
You must understand that today there is such an atmosphere of self-serving 
greed for position and that you would be hard put to it to point to two individuals 
who are true friends and can talk to each other openly. You must accept that 
the old values and dreams when we would take people of all hues to our bosom 
have shattered. Today the dreams of our individual ambitions are separate and 
we are all running after them. This is what is known as individualism. In this 
atmosphere it is natural to have a mindset of fear, selfishness and suspicion. 

Today when the structure of governance is weakening, bribery and 
blackmarketeering are holding sway, each one is engaged in stabbing the other 
in the back, when most of the leaders are adorning ministries and the Lok 
Sabha and State Assemblies and only the four-anna ordinary members are left 
in the Congress cadres, how is poor Indu going to hold up this weakened 
frame? So far the people have been forgiving you saying, what is poor Jawaharlal 
to do when he gets no time from government preoccupations. The responsibility 
for reforming the Congress is Dhebar Bhai’s. Indu’s election will take away 
this safety valve. People will start calling the Congress an offspring of the 
Government. 

Therefore my opinion is that you should stop the election of Indu as the 
President of the Congress. Or you should give up the post of Prime Minister 
and through Indu strengthen the Congress organization. Your coming out will 
perhaps weaken the Central Government in a way but public opinion will become 
so strong through you that out of fear of you the State Governments will also 
start functioning properly and the ordinary Congress workers will be 
strengthened by you. Central Government will also become more vigilant. The 
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Congress Parliamentary Party, which is so suppressed due to your weighty 
presence to discuss any issue independently, will get energized by your going 
out. And perhaps this is the only way by which once again Congress candidates 
will be elected by majority vote to state and Central Governments without 
spending too much money or seeking funds from capitalists to fight elections. 

The step that the Nagpur Congress has taken towards socialism will mean 
that the Congress will have to take on very powerful vested interests. 
Preparations must be made for that from now onwards. I appeal to you to 
think of some way by which the country may be taken out this atmosphere of 
indulgence and indolence and a spirit of sacrifice and public service may be 
awakened. We are responsible too of ruining the old atmosphere created by 
Gandhiji. And therefore it is we who must bring it back. This is not something 
that can be done by exhortations from Delhi — it has to be prompted by our 
hearts. Please forgive me for writing whatever nonsense came to my pen. But 
I have not been able to sleep in the last fortnight for not writing this letter. Now 
I shall put the letter under my pillow and sleep over it for 3-4 days. May God 
bless you with long life. I for one cannot last long in this atmosphere. 

Yours 
(Mahavir Tyagi) 

Translation ends] 

4. C.S. Jha’s note on Japanese Agriculture 

SOME THOUGHTS ON JAPANESE AGRICULTURE 
AND ITS POSSIBLE LESSONS FOR INDIA 

Shortly after my arrival in Japan, I had the occasion to listen to an address by 
Professor Dudley Stamp of the London University at a meeting of the 
International Geographical Society in Tokyo. Speaking on land and demographic 
problems of the world. Professor Stamp disclosed that on an acre of land in 
Japan, the farmer produced food equal on an average of 7 standard nutrition 
units. A standard nutrition unit (S.N.U.) is reckoned to be 100,000 calories a 
year — 90,000 roughly for the requirements of an individual to which 10% is 
added to make allowance for damage and wastage. The next highest figure is 
in Italy where an acre of land produces 4-5 S.N.U.s. Japan thus has the highest 
yield of food per acre in the world. (Countries like the U.S.A. which have large 
farm lands have a lower S.N.U. yield per acre, since agriculture is extensive 
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rather than intensive). It produces about 1 3 million tons of rice a year in about 
7 million acres of rice land. 

2. I was struck by this statement. During my tours in Japan I have seen 
enough to confirm the soundness of what Professor Stamp stated. Japanese 
agriculture is not only intensive; it is practised with great efficiency. Between 
crops, the land is seldom kept fallow and the Japanese farmer extracts the 
maximum from the little plots of land of which he is owner. One cannot but be 
filled with admiration at the excellence of Japanese agriculture. 

3. Not more than 18% of the total land of Japan, which is a little over 
140,000 square miles, is cultivated. Only 40% of the total population of 91 
millions are engaged in agriculture, and of these 15% only are whole-time 
occupied on agriculture, the rest being engaged part-time in farming and part- 
time in subsidiary occupations. Yet Japan has to a large extent solved its food 
problem. It is registering record production year after year and in rice it is 
almost self-sufficient. Indeed, the longer one lives in Japan and the more one 
has the chance to see the country, the more one is convinced that highly 
industrialised as the Japanese are, the basis for their prosperity is the excellence 
of their agriculture and that their industrial greatness rests on a sound agricultural 
base. Japan, of course, is favoured in the matter of rainfall and in the distribution 
of rainfall throughout the year, though it is frequently subject to severe natural 
calamities like typhoons. It is, however, true to say that if Japan should have a 
succession of bad harvests, even its industrial eminence could not prevent it 
from facing a severe economic crisis. 

4. The question which is obviously of great interest to us is what is the 
secret of Japan’s success in agriculture. This question deserves a thorough 
study — study which should extend to the Japanese field and farming village, 
with a view to make use of the Japanese experience and reproduce their practices 
and techniques in suitable areas in our country. 

5. I would confine myself to a brief and rather inexpert appreciation of 
the methods and practices which make Japanese agriculture so successful and 
pre-eminent. 

6. The results produced by Japanese farmers can be traced to the 
excellence of; 

(i) their organisation and methods, 

(ii) their farming techniques, and 

(iii) the manner in which the results of experiment and research are passed 

on to the farmers. 

7. In the latter category may be mentioned the well known Japanese 
method of rice cultivation, the use of fertilizers including composts and a large 
proportion of human manure, and the use of insecticides, combined above all 
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with the application and industry of the farmers. No cultivated land is left 
without crop for more than 15 or 20 days — the minimum preparation time 
between harvesting one crop and sowing or planting another. 

8. In the field of organisation and methods, the following are the more 
striking features of Japanese agricultural economy: 

(1) Land tenure: The Japanese population today is one of peasant 
proprietors. This is the result of far-reaching reforms introduced in the 
occupation period by which the feudal system was abolished, the landlords 
were compensated (according to them very poorly) and the land was turned 
over to the farmers. The latter were permitted to pay for occupied land in 
instalments. Practically, all Japanese farmers are by now proprietors of the 
land cultivated by them. They are now free from the dead weight of centuries 
and instead of having to pay as much as 60% of their produce as rent, they 
now enjoy the entire fruit of their labour and enterprise. The reforms were 
no doubt drastic, brought into operation within the space of one year or 
so, and they initially created grave maladjustments in society and 
considerable hardships. But that period has now passed; and thanks to 
these far-reaching reforms, the Japanese village now presents a cheerful 
spectacle of prosperity and well-being. There has been a new awakening 
among the farmers; the farmer has now an increasing incentive to produce 
more. He is now in direct touch with the market instead of having to hand 
most of his produce to the landlord as rent. The savings of the farming 
community which are deposited with the Agricultural Cooperatives form 
the backbone of national savings and industrial investment. A significant 
psychological change has come over Japanese society which has made 
for stability and progress. The change of outlook of the farmer provides a 
good ground for the growth of democracy and the latter in turn has 
influenced the farmer’s outlook and effected an important change in the 
status of women and the extent of their contribution to the life of the 
village community and to the management of the farms. 

(2) Village Cooperatives: Japanese agriculture and the rural community 
generally owe a great deal to the network of agricultural cooperatives which 
cover the whole of Japan, The agricultural cooperative movement in Japan 
has a long history and the structure of such Cooperatives has undergone 
many changes responsive to changing conditions. Originally started under 
the Meiji era, these were to a considerable extent improved and supervised 
and controlled by the State. In their latest forms, however, they are governed 
by the Agricultural Cooperatives Law of Japan enacted in 1948. Agricultural 
cooperatives are now democratically elected by the union of farmers, the 
latter being entirely responsible for management and control with a minimum 
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of State supervision. 

Agricultural cooperatives are classified in two groups — (i) multi- 
purpose or general purpose cooperatives, handling the credit, purchasing, 
marketing and other business, (ii) specified cooperatives dealing with 
specific activities, e.g. sericulture production and marketing, livestock and 
dairy, horticultural production and sales, reclamation and settlement, rural 
industries, etc. The multipurpose cooperatives hold a dominant position in 
Japan today. 

Agricultural cooperatives are systematically bound up with each other 
through local unit cooperatives which function within a city, town or village 
under a Prefectural (Provincial) Federation and the National Federation of 
Agricultural Cooperatives. There is also a Central Cooperative Bank and 
Central Union. 

On March 3 1 , 1956, the number of General Purposes Unit Cooperatives 
was 12,789 which exceeds the total number of cities, towns and villages. 
Thus, sometimes more than one or two general purposes Unit Cooperatives 
exist in the same village or town. 

Agricultural cooperatives carry on a wide range of activities; among 
these credit, purchasing and marketing are the most important. In recent 
years cooperative insurance has shown remarkable progress. Apart from 
these there are operations and guidance activities on agricultural cooperatives 
which are being carried on. 

(3) Credit activities: Agricultural financing in Japan falls under three heads 
— (i) Cooperative financing (through the three stage link up of the Unit 
Cooperative, the credit federation and the Central Cooperative Bank), (ii) 
financing by City Banks and other general financing institutions, (iii) 
financing by Government funds. The last source is usually available at the 
time of natural calamities or disasters of which Japan has many every 
year. Loans from Cooperatives form about 25% of the farmer’s financing. 
The greater part of the agricultural cooperative funds are loaned to farmers 
but surplus funds are deposited with the parent Federation. 

The largest source of funds of cooperative financing is savings. The 
farmers on an average put 50% of their savings in agricultural cooperatives, 
15% in Banks, 9% in Postal savings, 11% in Post Office Insurance and 
Annuities and 6% on life insurance etc. etc. 

(4) Purchasing activities: The purchasing activity of agricultural 
cooperatives aims at supplying material required for production as well as 
material for daily needs of member farmers. 

The items mainly handled by the Cooperatives are fertilizers, which 
forms 45% of their total purchases, agricultural chemicals, cattle feed. 
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farm machinery and implements. In addition, the Cooperatives are handling 
increasing business in consumer goods. The Cooperatives themselves have 
to carry on their purchasing and selling activities in competition with small 
private enterprise. They have to face the resistance and competition by 
manufacturers and distributors, and from retail shops in the villages. But, 
nevertheless, they appear to be handling increasing volume of business 
every year. 

It is estimated that the farmer on an average purchases 65% of his 
fertilizer requirements, 20% of cattle feed, 10% of agricultural tools and 
machinery, 45% of agricultural chemicals and 10% of clothings from his 
agriculture cooperatives. 

(5) Marketing activities: Marketing is the most important activity of the 
cooperatives. Since the variety of farm products are numerous the marketing 
of these is proving an increasing strain; the marketing of perishable goods 
in particular is proving difficult. The percentage of goods marketed through 
the marketing cooperatives are roughly — 


rice 

98% 

barley and wheat 

75% 

sweet and white potatoes 

40% 

fruits and vegetables 

10% 

cocoons 

30% 

The agricultural cooperatives operate agricultural warehouses which 


perform a remarkable function in carrying on Government control over 
rice in Japan and storing goods sold or purchased by farmers. 

The quantity of rice sold by farmers to the Government under the 
present food policy is about 4 million tons. The total capacity of agricultural 
warehouses operated by agricultural cooperatives exceeds this amount and, 
therefore, all the rice collected by Government can be stored in the existing 
agricultural warehouses. 

(6) Cottage Industries: The agricultural cooperatives also help farmers in 
operating subsidiary cottage industries. Most of the farms in Japan are 
small and families proportionately large. The farmers, therefore, take to 
some simple subsidiary cottage industries operated by themselves and their 
family members. The capital required is small. There is no expenditure on 
buildings. The farmer operates his small machines in one room of his farm 
house and the investment on these simple machines seldom exceeds Rs. 
400-500. The raw material utilised are farm products, e.g. bamboo, straw, 
mulberry leaves for silkworm, etc. The agricultural cooperatives guide 
farmers in these cottage enterprises and undertake the marketing of their 
products. I have myself visited several farm houses where farmers and 
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their families were engaged in such subsidiary occupations and I was greatly 
impressed by the practical and inexpensive way in which Japanese farmers 
and their families utilise their leisure time to supplement their income from 
their fields. Fortunately, Japan specialises in making small machines suitable 
for such subsidiary occupation by small and rather poor farmers at very 
cheap prices. It would be a great advantage for us to buy a whole range of 
such machinery, which are both hand-operated and power-driven, adopt 
such as might be useful to us and thereafter ourselves manufacture such 
simple machines for sale or loan to farmers. 

(7) Medical facilities: Among the other activities of village cooperatives 
are medical services, mutual relief insurance service, educational and national 
guide service. Owing to inadequate social security system in Japan, the 
farmers in general are not in a position to enjoy better medical facilities. 
Therefore, medical services by agricultural cooperatives are of primary 
importance. Hospitals are maintained by the Federation of Agriculture 
Cooperatives and medical services to member farmers of the Unit 
Cooperatives in the Federation. In April, 1955, there were 149 cooperative- 
operated hospitals, 90 health centres, 17,715 sick beds, 1,173 physicians 
and 4,252 nurses and technicians. These handled in a year over 5 million 
in-patients and about 9 million out-patients. 

(8) Insurance: Agricultural cooperative insurance is a new enterprise. Three 
kinds of insurance are being undertaken — life insurance, building 
reconstruction insurance and cooperative building fire insurance. Today 
the most popular one is life insurance followed by building reconstruction 
insurance. 

(9) Education and guidance: Through the medium of movies, film slides, 
radio broadcasts, pamphlets and leaflets, etc. the activities of the 
Cooperatives are publicised among farmers. Appropriate direction and 
assistance are given by Administrative authorities and National Guidance 
Federation of the agriculture cooperatives to the respective individual 
cooperatives. In this campaign of education of farmers the Cooperatives 
combine with Prefectural and National authorities and organisations. In 
Japan, however, the education of farmers is a relatively simple matter. 
Literacy exceeds 99% and practically every family owns a radio set. I was 
impressed by the village radio net-work in each Prefecture (about the size 
of an Indian district) which serves as means of dissemination of knowledge 
to farmers about weather, crop prospects, methods of dealing with insect 
pests, public health, education, etc. The village net-work is usually operated 
by small transmitters operated by the Prefectural Government. 

9. Conclusion: The above description is rather inadequate but may serve 
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to give an idea of the important role that Agricultural Cooperatives play in 
Japan and the contribution they have made to the evolution of a healthy economy 
and a prosperous Japan. Indeed, they may be said to be the backbone of Japan’s 
agricultural pre-eminence. 

10. The question arises whether and the extent to which Agricultural 
Cooperatives in Japan can be reproduced in our country. This requires detailed 
field study by experts who should be charged with not merely writing learned 
reports, but with the practical task of reproducing in particular areas in India 
projects on the Japanese model. Our Community Development Projects are 
already a live organisation with much the same objectives as Japanese 
Agricultural Corps. I feel that the good points of Japanese Agricultural 
Cooperatives can be dovetailed into our Community Development organisation. 
It is perhaps within the framework of the latter that we can best utilise the 
experience of Japan. Development of Agricultural cooperatives as in Japan will 
be of the greatest help to Government in operating the monopoly whole sale 
purchase and distribution of foodgrains. 


Sd/- C.S. Jha 
Ambassador of India. 

TOKYO, 
1st January, 1959 


5. Lakshmi Menon’s Note to Jawaharlal Nehru 

Secret 

MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. Zealey of the American Friends Service Committee called on me the other 
day and he made certain comments which I thought should be communicated 
to you. Mr. Zealey is the Director of International Seminars in South East Asia 
and the purpose of these seminars is to promote international understanding 
and bring about also an understanding of the principles of peace and non- 
violence as preached by Gandhiji and the Quakers. In recent years, two such 
seminars were held in Allahabad and Bangalore and also in Thailand and Ceylon. 
He said that he was pained at the marked contrast between the seminars held in 
Bangalore and in Ceylon and Thailand. The extreme interest shown by the local 
police and the CID was in marked contrast to the behaviour of the police in 
Ceylon and Thailand. In India, they interrogated the members of the seminar in 
an unpleasant way even after they have been registered with the police. Mr. 
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Zealey said that since these seminars are opened to outsiders, if they so wish, 
the Government could easily depute a member of the Intelligence Bureau to be 
present there as an observer without coming into contact with the members of 
the seminars in this obvious and unpleasant manner. I am told that the American 
Friends Service Committee’s activities have no political content. 

Mr. Zealey also mentioned about the Education Ministry’s Circular dated 
the 27th of October 1958, to the Registrars of the Universities, instructing 
them to see that cultural scholars and foreign students in India do not participate 
in non-Indian organizations. This has caused a certain amount of distress and 
fear among the students. The Quaker Centre provides a meeting place for 
African and other students who are neglected and feel home sick in India. I 
have myself seen them being treated with great consideration and affection by 
the Centre. The Education Ministry’s circular seems to threaten the sense of 
security that is being gradually created among the foreign students in India. I 
suggest two things which the Home Ministry may be requested to consider: 

( 1 ) That an observer from the Central Intelligence Bureau may be sent to 
attend their seminars without making his presence known except as a 
Government deputy and he may submit his report to the Government. 

(2) The American Friends Service Committee, if there is nothing against 
them, may be excluded from the list of non-Indian organizations, if 
any, mentioned in the Education Ministry’s circular. 

I participated in one of their seminars on non-violence and I was surprised 
to find a group of intelligence [sic] professors and students, foreign and Indians, 
participating in the discussion in an intelligent way. 

I do not know whether the Home Ministry has any information more than 
what everybody knows, about the activities of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Lakshmi N. Menon 
19.2.1959 

[From File No. 57/37/59-Poll(I)., p. 2, MHA] 


6. Violet Alva’s Note to G. B. Pant 

MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 

Copy of Deputy Minister for External Affairs note dated the 19th February, 
1959, to P.M., is attached. 

1 . I do not see how a foreigner could advise us on the type of Intelli- 
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gence Service we run. Strange still is the comparison made with Ceylon and 
Thailand. 

2. I have not seen the Education Ministry’s Circular dated the 27th Octo- 
ber 1958, but from what is stated in the attached note, it appears to me that the 
Circular is justified. Ours is a democracy in which all shades of opinion exist 
and influences operate. 

3 . Since the Deputy Minister for External Affairs has drawn the attention 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs, a reply be sent to her. 

Sd/- (Violet Alva) 
Deputy Home Minister 
24.2.59 

H.M. 

SECRETARY 


[From File No. 57/37/59-Poll(I)., p. 3, MHA] 

7. K.D. Malaviya to Jawaharlal Nehru 

January 15, 1959 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

In the Nagpur Session, while addressing the Subjects Committee Meeting you 
said that there was hardly any country in the world which paid as much attention 
to the population problem as we are doing. Perhaps this speech was made in 
reply to some irrelevant remarks made on the Planning Resolution. But I must 
confess my sense of utter surprise at what you said. I may be completely 
unaware, but I do not think India has paid enough attention to this most urgent 
and ravaging problem. If others have not done it, it is not my concern. We 
started by just not attaching sufficient importance to this problem. Then came 
the Mystics and Spiritualists who thought that population was uncontrollable 
by man or science; if at all Brahmacharya was the only practical solution! Till 
very recent times some of your most important colleagues in the Cabinet and 
the Congress have been ignorant or ridiculing scientific efforts to solve the 
problem of population growth. Our President of the Indian National Congress 
himself does not believe in the scientific approach of controlling the population 
growth because he too believes in “spirits and not in flesh”. Some Ministers 
openly doubted the wisdom of those who were attaching any importance to 
population growth. The progress report of last year’s working of family planning 
and the spread of organisation and education in this connection is a disappointing 
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story and yet on the background of all this, you say that we are making the 
greatest effort in the whole world to control the population. Either I completely 
misunderstood what you said or it was a statement made most casually. 

2. Why do I draw your attention to this? Because increasing per capita 
income is inconceivable without controlling population. Theoretical precaution 
and calculation of this factor in the Plan will not take us any far. I should claim 
without irritating you that in the Congress — through the first paper read in the 
Socialist Forum — I drew the attention of Congressmen and others to the 
seriousness of this problem. Therein I drew some inferences from the study 
made in Princeton, U.S.A., on the population of India and Pakistan. This study 
in Princeton, U.S.A., has attempted to correlate India’s population growth and 
economic potential. I suggested then that the question was getting beyond our 
control and the crisis had already begun. Nevertheless a marginal saving in our 
food expenditure could be assured only by great effort to check this population 
growth. I also ventured to state that the problem could not be brushed aside by 
inevitability of long range results of our efforts in this connection. I still hold 
that if a mass organisation like Congress is really convinced of the necessity of 
this problem, we can effect a marginal reduction in the population which may 
be capable of saving millions and millions of foreign exchange. It can be done 
very soon. The little paper effort that has been made should not be worth your 
satisfaction. It is a mere nothing. 

3. The propaganda of a political party may not go far in getting to a 
solution of population growth because I know that basic factor like capital 
formation in a backward country and a high rate of increase of economic 
production are necessary factors to control the increasing birth rate. Nevertheless 
in our peculiar conditions, the situation demands that a mass organisation like 
the Congress should take up this question as a social problem. Given the 
necessary conviction and determination I am sure we can reduce the number 
of early marriages and many things which will ultimately reduce the birth rate 
at least by half a million children to begin with. This is worth saving involved in 
several big State farms. You will excuse my agitation on this. 

Yours affectionately, 
Keshavadeva 
(Keshava Deva Malaviya) 
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8. Subimal Dutt’s Note to Jawaharlal Nehru 

Prime Minister may kindly see Shri Acharya’s note of December 30 (flag E) in 
the file below. It summarises a number of points on which our instructions 
have been sought by the NEFA Administration and others. Prime Minister need 
not see the correspondence referred to in the note. 

2. My advice would be as follows: 

i) We should not let Khampa rebels come to Tawang. The Chinese have 
not yet raised a dispute with us about Tawang, but I am not sure that 
they will not do so some time in future. Meantime, if we allow Khampa 
rebels to assemble in Tawang that will provide the Chinese with an 
excuse for raising the bigger question of their claim to Tawang. 

ii) We should not give prominent Khampas asylum in our territory, either 
in the North East Frontier Agency or elsewhere. We should adhere to 
our general policy of not admitting able-bodied Khampa rebels into 
our territory and border outposts should be instructed to enforce this 
rule strictly. 

iii) Women and children may be admitted out of humanitarian 
considerations. If later the menfolk want to join them, we should not 
automatically give them permission to do so. Each case will have to be 
treated on its merits. 

iv) We should prevent further congregation of Khampas in Kalimpong. 
Those who are already there have given rise to a law and order problem. 
There is no particular reason why Kalimpong should be the permanent 
home of a large number of Khampa and other Tibetan refugees. Even 
those who are allowed to stay there should be brought within the 
scope of the Foreigners’ Registration Act so that they would have to 
report to the police station from time to time. That at least will provide 
a check on these people. 

v) I do not agree with Shri K. L. Mehta’s suggestion that wounded and 
sick rebels who reach our border outpost should be brought down to 
Tawang, treated there and later pushed back into Tibet. In practice we 
would find difficulties in doing so. Also it would not be humane to 
push back people after we have treated them, against their wishes, 
when we know for certain that they will be severely dealt with on the 
other side. PM will remember that some months ago a group of such 
people, in a similar situation, killed some members of the escort party 
and ran away. Later some of the persons who had escaped were found 
dead from cold and hunger. It will be better for our border post to give 
such first aid as is possible but not to take charge of the people and 
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bring them to Tawang. 

vi) There remains the case of the five Khampas who are now in detention 
in Gangtok. Their families are in Kalimpong. I think we should advice 
the Sikkim authorities to set them free, which, indeed, they wish to 
do. These people, when they come to Kalimpong to join their families, 
will be treated as foreigners and will be subject to the restrictions 
under the Foreigners’ Act. 

(S. Dutt) 
9 - 1-59 

[From S. Dutt Papers, NMML] 
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GLOSSARY 

(Including abbreviations and names of places) 


ACC 

Auxiliary Cadet Corps 

AFSC 

American Friends Service Committee 

AICC 

All India Congress Committee 

AIIMS 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

AIR 

All India Radio 

AMC 

Army Medical Corps 

Bangalore 

BBC 

Bengaluru 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

BCSO 

British Commonwealth Scientific Offices, London 

BHU 

Banaras Hindu University 

Bombay (State) 
BSS 

Maharashtra 
Bharat Sewak Samaj 

Burma 

Myanmar 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

CCP 

Chinese Communist Party 

Ceylon 

CID 

Sri Lanka 

Criminal Investigation Department 

CM 

Chief Minister 

CPI 

Communist Party of India 

CPP 

Congress Parliamentary Party 

CPSU 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
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CRO 

Commonwealth Relations Office 

CSIR 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

CWPC 

Central Water and Power Commission 

DAE 

Department of Atomic Energy 

DC 

Deputy Commissioner 

DGHS 

Director General of Health Services 

DIG 

Deputy Inspector General 

EROPA 

Eastern Regional Organisation for Public 
Administration 

Formosa 

Taiwan 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GOC 

General Officer Commanding 

GOI 

Government of India 

Gram Sahayak Camps 

village volunteers camps 

HM 

Home Minister 

IG 

Inspector General 

IAS 

Indian Administrative Service 

IB 

Intelligence Bureau 

ICAR 

Indian Council Agricultural Research 

ICCR 

Indian Council of Cultural Relations 

ICJ 

International Commission of Jurists/Indian 
Commission of Jurists 

ICS 

Indian Civil Service 

IFAS 

Indian Frontier Administration Service 

IFS 

Indian Foreign Service 

IIPA 

Indian Institute of Public Administration 

IIT 

Indian Institute of Technology 

INA 

Indian National Army 
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INTUC 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 

J&K State 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

JCOs 

Junior Commissioned Officers 

Jullundur 

Jalandhar 

KLM 

Koninklijke Luchtvaar Maatschappij 

UC 

Life Insurance Corporation 

Maanpatra 

an address of welcome 

Ma-baap government 

a paternalistic government 

Madras (city) 

Chennai 

Madras (State) 

Tamil Nadu 

Malaya 

Malaysia 

Maund 

unit of weight, about 38 kilograms 

MCI 

Medical Council of India 

MEA 

Ministry of External Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

MJP 

Mahagujarat Party 

MKP 

Mazdoor Kisan Party 

MLA 

Member of Legislative Assembly 

MP 

Member of Parliament 

Mysore (State) 
NATO 

Karnataka 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

NCC 

National Cadet Corps 

NEFA 

North East Frontier Agency 

NES 

National Extension Service 

NHTA 

Naga Hills Tuensang Division 

NMML 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

NPL 

National Physical Laboratory 
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Orissa 

Odisha 

PAC 

Public Accounts Committee 

PCC 

Pradesh Congress Committee 

Peking 

Beijing 

PEN 

Poets & Playwrights, Essayists and Novelists 

PEPSU 

Patiala and East Punjab States Union 

PIB 

Press Information Bureau 

PMS 

Prime Minister’s Secretariat 

Pondicherry 

Puducherry 

Poona 

Pune 

PRC 

People’s Republic of China 

PRO 

Public Relations Office/r 

PSP 

Praja Socialist Party 

PTI 

Press Trust of India 

PWD 

Public Works Department 

Rangoon 

Yangon 

SC 

scheduled castes 


SEATO South East Asia Treaty Organisation 

Sevak (of the Seva Dal) volunteer 
Sevika (of the Seva Dal) volunteer 
SG Secretary General, MEA 


SGPC 

Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 

Shramdan 

voluntary labour 

SNU 

standard nutrition unit 

SP 

Socialist Party 

ss 

Special Secretary 

ST 

scheduled tribes 
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SWJN/FS 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru/First Series 

SWJN/SS 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru/Second Series 

Taccavi 

cash advances by government to farmars 

Tanjore 

Tanjavur 

TANU 

Tanganyika African National Union 

TISCO 

Tata Iron and Steel Company 

Trivandrum 

Thiruvananthapuram 

TUC 

Trades Union Congress, UK 

TWA 

Trans World Airlines 

UCRC 

United Central Refugee Council 

UCRW 

United Council of Relief and Welfare 

UK 

United Kingdom 

UN 

United Nations 

UNESCO 

United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

UP 

Uttar Pradesh 

UP! 

United Press of India 

US/ USA 

United States of America 

Usar 

saline/alkali land 

WAY 

World Assembly of Youth 

WHO 

World Health Organisation 

WHS 

[Ministry of] Works, Housing and Supply 

YMCA 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• Malaviya complained to Nehru that then- 
own colleagues preferred brahmacharya to 
scientific birth control as policy. 

• Tyabji, the ambassador to West Germany, 
commented in detail on one P.R. 
Chakraverti, a Congress office-bearer, who 
travelled in Europe without the knowledge 
of Indian embassies, “invoked the magic 
name of Mr Nehru”, and resembled 
Leilamani Naidu “facially as well as in way 
of talking and other mannerisms.” 

• B.C. Roy wanted Rs 500 extra monthly 
allowance for Keshub Chandra Sen’s 
daughter on the basis of close family 
friendship and Brahmo Samaj links; she 
was already receiving Rs 3000 a month as 
the Rajmata of Mayurbhanj. 

• Nehru wanted artists and writers to have 
accommodation at the Constitution Club at 
the concessional rates that officials and 
journalists enjoyed. 

• Nehru was outraged at the lavish banquet 
that the Maharajkumar of Vizianagaram had 
arranged for the President of the BCCI. 

• Sri Prakasa was High Commissioner to 
Pakistan in 1948. Jinnah died on 11 
September, the Indian army entered 
Hyderabad on the 1 3th, and a mob stormed 
the Indian High Commission in Karachi. He 
pacified the crowd by claiming that GOI 
had postponed the Hyderabad action by one 
day out of respect for Jinnah! They then 
wanted Pakistan to go to war with India; he 
welcomed the idea, but reminded them that 
only their PM could order it. So they 
streamed off to Liaquat Ali Khan’s house 
and smashed its doors and windows. 
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